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PREFACE. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  issued  somewhat 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Considering  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  work,  I  could  not  but  await  the  public  verdict  upon 
it  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
rendered  in  part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  dissemble  the  high 
gratification  I  have  received  from  it.  That  my  own  par- 
tial friends  should  have  looked  kindly  on  the  effort,  perhaps 
I  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  that  the  tone  of  the  press 
should  have  been  so  uniformly  indulgent, — ignoring  even 
imperfections  of  which  I  was  myself  painfully  sensible, 
after  having  done  the  best  that  I  could, — ^was  certainly 
more  than  I  could  reasonably  look  for.  I  hardly  need  say 
that  I  have  already  realized  the  good  effect  of  this  kindly 
reception,  in  the  increased  vigour  and  alacrity  with  which 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  forward  the  work. 

I  am  indebted  to  several  friends,  especially  to  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Sibley,  the  present  Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  for 
directing  my  attention  to  a  few  small  errors,  chiefly  in 
respect  to  dates,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  already 
corrected  in  the  stereotype  plates. 

I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the  two  volumes  now  published 
will  not  fall  below  the  preceding  ones  in  point  of  interest ; 
but  of  this  it  is  for  the  public,  and  not  me,  to  judge.  Of 
this  at  least  I  am  certain, — ^that  there  has  been  no  less  of  care 
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and  vigilance  in  the  preparation  of  them ;  and  they  have 
required  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
biographical  material  has  been  necessarily  gathered  by 
correspondence  with  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  parties  commemorated,  whereas,  in  the  former,  much 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  already  been  embodied  in 
printed  documents,  most  of  which  were  easily  accessible. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  has  rendered  the  select- 
ing of  the  subjects  for  these  volumes  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  for  the  previous  ones, — ^namely,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  so  much  less  compact  than  the  Congrega- 
tional. It  does  not  indeed  reach  back  so  far  in  point 
of  time,  but  it  covers  a  much  wider  space ;  and  though  I 
have  corresponded  extensively  with  prominent  clergymen 
in  the  diflFerent  States,  with  a  view  to  make  the  best  selec- 
tion possible,  I  have  little  doubt  that  even  their  obliging 
efforts  in  my  behalf  have  left  the  veil  upon  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  names  that  I  should  have  delighted  to  honour.  And 
then  there  are  others  of  which  I  have  been  able,  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  to  find  out  only  enough  to  make  me 
regret  that  the  ravages  of  time  have  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  embalm  them.  I  hope  this  statement  will  induce  those 
who  miss  honoured  or  cherished  names,  which  they  may 
have  expected  to  find,  to  regard  the  omission  in  any  other 
light  than  as  even  a  negative  reflection  on  the  memories  of 
their  friends. 

It  will,  I  doubt  not,  occur  to  some  that  there  is  a  dis- 
proportionate relative  importance  given  to  some  names  in 
the  measure  of  space  which  is  devoted  to  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  an  imper- 
fection; and  yet  every  one  who  reflects  must  perceive  that 
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it  was  inseparable  from  my  general  plan.  I  have  not  much 
fear  that  any  of  the  numerous  communications  with  which 
my  friends  have  honoured  the  work  will  be  foimd  too  long; 
but  there  are  a  few  which  I  doubt  not  that  others  as  well 
as  myself  will  wish  had  been  longer.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss  a  very  eminent 
name,  with  a  bare  epitome  of  the  character,  because  I  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  find  any  one  whose  recollections 
would  enable  him  to  render  a  more  extended  testimony. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  is  limited  by  its  title  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1855,  I  have  allowed  myself  occasionally 
to  introduce  in  notes  names  incidentally  occurring,  that 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead  since  that  period. 
They  have,  however,  necessarily  been  treated  so  briefly, 
that  they  still  remain  legitimate  subjects  for  biography. 

The  numbers  under  the  name,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  article,  denote,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  individual's 
ministry.  Where  onp  has  belonged  successively  to  two 
denominations,  he  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  one  in 
which  he  died.  In  that  case,  though  the  history  of  his 
whole  ministerial  life  is  given,  the  numbers  indicate  only 
the  period  of  his  latest  ministerial  connection ;  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  denominations  are  more  immedi- 
ately allied  to  each  other, — as  for  instance  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  and  the  Congregation- 
alists ;  and  then  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  sketches,  range 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  General  Pre- 
fSwe,  the  names  of  several  persons  to  whom  I  am  largely  in- 
debted for  biographical  material,  independently  of  the  com- 
memorative letters,  that  number  has  since  so  much  increased 
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that  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  several  more  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  department,  as  specially,  though  by 
no  means  exclusively,  entitled  to  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments. To  Dr.  Ejrebs,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  Dr.  Rodgers,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  Dr.  Howe,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  has  in  his 
possession  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  great  amount  of  other  biographical  material,  I 
am  indebted  for  much  statistical  information,  which,  other- 
wise, would  either  have  been  entirely  wanting,  or  would 
have  lacked  its  present  character  of  perfect  authenticity. 
Among  others  who  have  rendered  me  most  important  ser- 
vice which  the  work  itself  might  not  at  first  reveal,  are 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Thomas 
W.  Blatchford,  M.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.  D., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  the  late  Rev.  William  Hill,  D.  D.,  Win- 
chester, Va.;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Foote,  D.  D.,  Romney, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.; 
Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Cottage  Home,  N.  C;  Rev. 
Thomas  Cleland,  D.  D.,  McAfee,  Ky.;  Rev.  Joel  K.  Lyle, 
Paris,  Ky.;  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Martin,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  J. 
6.  M.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  Mecklenburg,  Tenn.;  and  Rev.  F.  A. 
M'Corkle,  D.  D.,  Greenville,  Tenn. 

In  the  General  Preface  I  have  expressed  my  obligation 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster,  for  the  use  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  valuable  manuscripts  in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Those  manuscripts,  together 
with  much  other  valuable  matter,  have  since  been  published 
in  an  octavo  volume;  and,  as  the  printing  of  that  work 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  revision  of  mine,  the  pub- 
lidier  kindly  sent  me  the  proof  sheets  in  advance,  that  I 
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might  avail  myself  of  the  author's  latest  corrections.  I 
have,  however,  retained  my  original  reference, — "Webster's 
MSS.; "  but  it  will  be  understood  that  they  are  identical 
with  a  portion  of  "  Webster's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America." 

Of  the  other  works  to  which  I  have  been  more  or  less, 
and  in  some  instances  largely,  indebted  for  material  for 
these  two  volumes,  are  Dr.  Hodge's  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  Dr.  Foote's  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Davidson's  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Kentucky ;  Dr.  Smith's  Old  Redstone, 
or  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presbyterianism ;  Dr. 
Alfred  Nevin's  Churches  of  the  Valley ;  and  Rev.  James 
H.  Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  York.  All  these 
works  possess  great  value,  and  evince  extensive  research. 
The  three  noble  volumes  of  Dr.  Foote  especially,  covering, 
as  they  do,  a  large  tract  of  country  in  which  Presbyterianism 
has  been  most  at  home,  and  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
material  on  which  the  pall  of  oblivion  had  long  rested,  and 
which  nothing  but  his  persevering  industry  could  have 
exhumed,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  and  enduring  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  denomination.  I  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  I  have  derived  important  aid  from  Dr. 
Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  the  last  edition 
of  which  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  almost 
a  new  work;  and  from  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Blake's 
Biography,  in  superintending  which  he  performed  his  last 
earthly  labours. 

I  have  stated  so  explicitly,  in  the  General  Preface,  the 

principles  on  which  the  work  is  constructed,  that  I  deem 

it  unnecessary  either  to  repeat  or  to  add  any  thing  here 

on  that  subject.     But  I  may  be  allowed  to  r^fer  with  satia- 
VoL.  m.  B 
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faction  to  that  feature  of  it,  which  makes  it  the  depository 
of  the  treasured  reminiscences  of  so  many  eminent  living 
persons,  and  which  the  public  judgment  has  so  unanimously 
approved, — as  an  occasion  of  renewing  my  hearty  thanks 
to  ally  who  have  lent  the  influence  of  their  names  and  their 
pens  in  aid  of  my  enterprise.  It  is  to  this  wide  and  gene- 
rous cooperation  especially,  that  I  have  been  indebted,  not 
less  for  the  spirit  to  sustain  so  arduous  and  protracted  a 
course  of  labour,  than  the  means  necessary  to  a  successful 
result. 

Albany,  August  5,  1857. 


P,S. — The  pyhlication  of  this  and  ike  next  volume  has  been  delayed 
several  months^  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  of  the 
Country. 

February,  1858. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  must  undoubtedly  be 
considered  as  of  Scottish  origin.  From  about  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary  on  the 
British  throne,  Presbyterians  began  to  emigrate  from  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  these  American  Colonies ;  and  they  quickly  manifested 
a  desire  to  reproduce,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  their  own  peculiar 
institutions.  As  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Maryland,  were  the  only  denominations  in  America  who,  at  that  time, 
extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  emigrants,  of  other  sects,  it  was  in  theuo 
two  Colonies  that  the  earliest  and  largest  Presbyterian  Churches  were 
established.  The  Puritan  element  was  early  introduced  into  the  Body, 
by  way  of  New  England,  and  contributions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  it  from  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  but 
though  this  may  have  served,  in  some  degree,  to  modify,  it  has  never 
essentially  changed,  its  organization. 

The  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  is  involved 
in  no  little  obscurity, — owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  those  who  origi- 
nally composed  it,  instead  of  forming  a  compact  community,  were  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  different  Colonies.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
several  churches  were  established  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  Maryland  there  were  the  Churches  of  Rehoboth, 
Snow  Hill,  Upper  Marlborough,  Monokin  and  Wicomico, — the  first  men- 
tioned uf  which  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest,  and  was  probably 
formed  several  years  before  1690.  The  Church  on  Elizabeth  River,  in 
Virginia,  is  supposed  by  some  to  date  back  to  nearly  the  same  period,  but 
the  exact  time  of  its  origin  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Churches  in  Free- 
hold, and  Woodbridge,  N,  J.  were  constituted  in  1692;  and  the  First 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1698.  In  New- 
castle, De.,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  some  other  places,  Presbyterian 

•  Hodgp  8  Hiatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh. — Krebs'  Ontline  of  the  Hiitory  of  the  Pret- 
bjrterian  Chnroh. — Parker's  do. — Article  on  the  Histonr  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  united  Stales, 
in  the  EncTdopedia  of  Religions  Knowledge. — Greenleaf 's  Sketches  of  the  Eoolesiastieal  Hit- 
toiy  of  Maine.— MSS.  from  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  Rer.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  Rot.  Alexan- 
der Blaikie^  Rer.  J.  U.  Bates>  and  Rev.  T.  S.  Childs. 
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Churches  were  planted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  1706, 
or  early  in  1706,  a  Presbytery  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia, — all  whose  members  were  from  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
except  the  Eev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  New 
England. 

In  1716,  the  Presbyterian  Body  had  so  far  increased  that  some  new 
organization  was  thought  desirable.  Accordingly,  instead  of  one  Pres- 
bytery, there  were  constituted  four, — namely,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  the  Presbyterj  of  Snow  Hill,  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Synod  was  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  Shortly  before  this,  several 
churches,  with  their  ministers,  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  on  Long 
Island,  originally  Congregationalists,  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  Church  from  this  period  was  con- 
stant and  rapid,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  fact  of  its  gathering  its 
ministers  and  members  from  different  countries,  where,  to  some  exteut, 
different  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  on  the  same  subjects  prevailed,  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  general  harmony  of  the  Body.  The  points  on 
which  the  difference  of  opinion  chiefly  developed  itself,  were  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  experimental  religion,  the  strict 
adherence  to  Presbyterial  order,  and  the  amount  of  learning  to  be  required 
of  those  who  sought  the  ministerial  office.  These  subjects  were  discussed 
with  great,  and  often  intemperate,  zeal  in  the  different  Presbyteries.  Two 
distinct  parties  were  now  formed — those  who  were  more  zealous  for  ortho- 
doxy, for  the  rigid  observance  of  Presbyterial  rule,  and  for  a  thoroughly 
educated  ministry,  were  called  the  **  Old  Side  ;'*  while  those  who  were 
more  tolerant  of  departures  from  ecclesiastical  order,  and  less  particular 
in  respect  to  other  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  provided  they  could 
have  the  evidence  of  vital  piety,  were  called  the  "New  Side"  or  "New 
Lights." 

In  1729,  after  several  years  of  diligent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  strict 
Presbyterians,  and  in  consequence  of  an  overture  drawn  up  and  prosecuted 
with  great  zeal  the  year  before,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thompson  of  Delaware, 
the  Synod  passed  what  was  commonly  called  **  The  Adopting  Act."  This 
Act  consisted  of  a  public  authoritative  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  made  it  imperative  that  not  only 
every  candidate,  but  every  actual  minister  of  the  Church,  should,  by 
subscription  or  otherwise,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presbytery,  acknowledge 
these  instruments  respectively  as  their  Confession  of  Faith.  This  Act  had 
to  encounter  great  opposition,  especially  from  those  ministers  of  the  Synod, 
who  had  come  from  England,  Wales,  and  the  New  England  Colonies. 

The  strict  Presbyterians  having  thus  gained  their  main  point,  the  other 
Side  thought  themselves  entitled  to  be  gratified  in  their  favourite  object. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  they  brought  an  overture  to  the  Synod,  directing 
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*<that  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  shonid  be  examined  diligently  as 
to  the  experience  of  a  work  of  sanctifying  grace  on  their  hearts,  and 
that  none  be  admitted,  who  are  not,  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  serious 
Christians. "  Though  this  overture  was  adopted  unanimously,  it  afterwards 
proved  the  occasion  of  great  disquietude. 

These  two  Acts  embraced  the  favourite  objects  of  both  parties — the 
main  difficulty  lay  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  practice  of  the 
several  Presbyteries  was  decided  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  one 
party  or  the  other  being  the  majority,  and  this  occasioned  much  debate 
and  collision  at  the  Synodical  meetings,— each  party  charging  the  other, 
and  commonly  not  without  reason,  with  some  violation,  in  the  several 
Presbyteries,  of  the  order  of  Synod. 

In  1738,  the  strict  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  to  remedy  what  they 
regarded  as  a  serious  evil,  prevailed  on  the  Synod  to  pass  an  Act,  directing 
"  that  young  men  be  first  examined  respecting  their  literature  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Synod,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation  before  they 
can  be  taken  on  trial  before  any  Presbytery."  The  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  the  face  of  this  Synodical  decision,  proceeded  almost  imme- 
diately to  take  Mr.  John  Rowland  on  trials,  and  a  few  weeks  after  licensed 
him  to  preach.  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  protested  against  the 
measure,  and  refused  to  admit  Mr.  R.  to  preach  within  their  bounds ;  and 
the  Synod,  at  their  next  meeting,  formally  annulled  it,  declaring  that  he 
eould  not  be  regarded  as  a  regular  candidate.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, William  Tennent,  (the  elder,)  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, publicly  recognised  the  validity  of  Mr.  R.'s  licensure  by  admit- 
ting him  to  his  pulpit ;  and  when  some  of  his  congregation  complained  of 
it  to  his  Presbytery,  he  earnestly  justified  his  course,  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Presbytery  in  the  case,  and  "contemptuously  withdrew'* — where- 
upon the  Presbytery  censured  his  conduct  as  **  irregular  and  disorderly." 
This  took  place  in  September,  1789.  In  October  following,  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  adhering  to  its  first  offence,  proceeded  to  ordain 
Mr.  Rowland  to  the  work  of  the  minbtry ;  and  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  Presbytery  until  1742,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle.  All  this  served  to  exasperate  feelings  already  excited,  and 
formed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  legitimate  preparation  for  an  open  rupture. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Whitefield,  in  1739,  paid  his  second  visit  to 
America.  The  great  revival  that  ensued,  in  connection  with  his  labours, 
found  its  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  chiefly  with  the  New  Side ; 
while  the  Old  Side,  or  the  strict  Presbyterian  party,  perceiving  some  really 
censurable  irregularities  in  the  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  revival, 
were  not  slow  to  pronounce  the  whole  a  delusion.  This  brought  on  the 
crisis.  The  controversy  waxed  more  and  more  violent  until  1741,  when 
the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church  was  rent  into  two  parts — the  Old 
Side  constituting  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,— the  New  Side,  the  Synod  of 
New  York. 
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Soon  after  the  separation,  the  Synod  of  New  York  began  to  perceive  the 
nooesBitj  of  providing  for  the  education  of  their  future  ministers ;  and 
the  result  of  their  consultations  on  the  subject  was  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  This  institution  commenced  its  operations  in 
Elizabeth  town,  in  1746 ;  was  removed  to  Newark,  in  1747 ;  and  thence  to 
Princeton,  in  1757.  Meanwhile  the  Old  Side  patronized  the  Academies  of 
New  London  and  of  Newark  in  Delaware,  under  the  Rev.  Francis  Alison 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  McDowall,  and  also  the  Academy  and  College  of 
Philadelphia.  The  rivalship  between  these  literary  institutions  served  to 
render  more  intense  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  parties. 

But  violent  as  the  controversy  was,  it  was  not  proof  against  the  subdu- 
ing, healing  influence  of  time.  Both  parties  gradually  became  sensible 
that  they  had  acted  rashly  and  uncharitably,  and  began  at  length  to 
meditate  a  reunion.  The  first  overtures  in  that  direction  were  made  by 
the  Synod  of  New  York  in  L749 ;  but  it  was  nine  years  before  the  desired 
consummation  was  reached.  In  1758,  mutual  concessions  having  been 
made,  and  the  articles  of  union  agreed  upon,  the  two  Synods  were  happily 
united  under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  the  disruption,  the  Old  Side  was  the  most  numerous ;  but 
before  the  reunion,  the  New  Side  had  become  so. 

From  this  time,  the  Presbyterian  Church  went  on  in  as  much  prosperity 
as  could  consist  with  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War, — when  it  was  judged  proper  to  enter  into  some  new 
arrangements.  Accordingly,  in  1785,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia began  to  take  those  steps  for  revising  the  public  standards  of  the 
Church,  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  establishment  on  the  present  plan. 
A  large  and  respectable  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  Chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  '*  take  into  consideration  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Protestant  Churches,"  and  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  result  was  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1788,  the  Synod  com- 
pleted the  revision  and  arrangement  of  the  public  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  finally  adopted  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
for  the  government  of  the  several  judicatories.  This  new  arrangement 
consisted  in  dividing  the  Old  Synod  into  four  Synods — namely,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, — and  consti- 
tuting over  these,  as  a  bond  of  union,  a  General  Assembly,  in  all  essential 
particulars  after  the  model  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  with  three 
small  alterations.  The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  were  adopted  with 
one  slight  amendment.  And  a  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  a 
Directory  for  public  worship,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  such  alterations  as  the  form  of  our  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  the  Church  in  this  country  were  thought  to  demand, 
completed  the  system. 
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In  1801,  a  <<Plan  of  Union  between  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  the  New  Settlements  "  was  formed,  with  a  view  to  preyent 
disagreement  between  the  two  denominations,  and  to  facilitate  their  coop- 
eration for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  other  Christian  institutions. 
This  arrangement  continued  thirty-six  years ;  and  under  it  were  formed 
hundreds  of  Churches  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1880,  it  had  been  apparent  that  there  were 
really  two  parties  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  though  not  often 
brought  into  actual  collision,  had  occasion,  sometimes,  in  meeting  a  test 
question,  to  indicate  their  distinct  existence.  But  the  celebrated  case  of 
the  Bey.  Albert  Barnes,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  developed  more 
decidedly  the  opposing  elements,  and  marked  the  formal  commencement  of 
a  controversy  which  was  destined,  after  a  few  years,  to  result  in  another 
division  of  the  Church.  Of  this  controversy  I  forbear  entering  into  any 
details  ;  partly  because  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  and  partly 
because  the  controversy  is  too  recent  to  form  a  legitimate  subject  for 
impartial  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  scene  of  intense  and  pro- 
tracted conflict,  continued  till  the  year  1837,  the  **Plan  of  Union*'  was 
abrogated,  and  the  four  Synods  of  Genesee,  Geneva,  Utica,  and  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  were  adjudged  as  no  longer  *<  constituent  parts"  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  ;  and  the  division  thus  commenced  was  consummated  the 
next  year.  Since  that  period,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  consisted  of 
two  distinct  Bodies,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

In  1837,  previous  to  the  exscinding  of  the  four  Western  Synods,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contained  23  Synods,  135  Presbyteries,  2,140  min- 
bters,  2,865  Churches,  and  220,557  communicants.  In  1857,  the  Old 
School  Body  contained  31  Synods,  155  Presbyteries,  2,411  ministers, 
3,251  Churches,  and  244,825  communicants.  The  New  School  Body,  at 
the  same  date,  contained  26  Synods,  114  Presbyteries,  1,595  ministers, 
1,679  Churches,  and  139,115  communicants.  The  aggregate  of  both  Bodies 
is  as  follows:  —  57  Synods,  269  Presbyteries,  4,006  ministers,  4,930 
Churches,  and  383,940  communicants. 

Notwithstanding  Presbyterianism  has  never  prevailed  extensively  in 
New  England,  it  has  had  a  distinct  and  independent  existence  there  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  French  Church  in  Boston,  which  was  formed  of 
Huguenots,  in  or  about  the  year  1687,  was  the  first  church  organized  on  a 
Presbyterian  basis  ;  but  it  was  continued  no  longer  than  while  their  public 
worship  was  conducted  in  the  French  language.  The  first  Presbyterian 
organization  in  New  England,  of  any  permanence,  dates  to  about  the  year 
1718,  when  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians,  with  four  ministers,  migra- 
ted to  this  country  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  For  some  time,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders  were  wont  to  assemble  informally,  and 
hold  what  might  be  called  pro  re  nata  meetings ;  and  occasionally,  where 
they  were  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  result,  they  asked  advice  of  the 
Synod  of  Ireland. 
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This  state  of  things  continued  without  much  modification  till  the  year 
1745,  when  the  ministers  resolved,  as  preparatory  to  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take,  to  observe,  in  connection  with  their  congregations,  the  third 
Wednesday  of  March,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  On  the 
16th  of  April  following,  the  Kev.  Messrs.  John  Moorhead  of  Boston, 
David  McGregore  of  Londonderry,  and  Kalph  Abercrombie  of  Pelham, 
with  Messrs.  James  M'Keon,  Alexander  Conkey,  and  James  Hughes,  met 
in  Londonderry,  and  being  **  satisfied  as  to  the  Divine  warrant,  with 
dependance  upon  God  for  counsel  and  assistance,  they,  by  prayer,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  to  act,  so  far  as  their  present  circum- 
stances will  permit  them,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  that  perfect 
rule."  This  Body  was  called  **  the  Boston  Presbytery  "  and  met  accord- 
ing to  adjournment,  in  that  town,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1745. 

There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Presbyterial  Kecords,  from  the  close  of  the  year 
1754  till  the  24th  of  October,  1770.  At  this  time,  the  Presbytery  con- 
sisted of  twelve  congregations,  and  as  many  ministers.  At  a  meeting  held 
at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  on  the  81st  of  May,  1775,  the  Presbytery  resolved 
to  divide  itself  into  three  distinct  Bodies — namely  **  the  Presbytery  of 
Salem,"  **the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,"  and  **the  Presbytery  of 
Palmer ;"  and  the  three  Presbyteries,  thus  organized,  were  then  formed 
into  a  Synod,  called  **  the  Synod  of  New  England,"  which  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Londonderry,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1776. 

At  Boothbay,  Me.,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1771,  a  new  Presbytery  was 
erected,  called  *'the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward," — consisting  of  three 
ministers,  and  four  ruling  elders,  representing  four  churches.  It  had  no 
connection  with  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and  its  origin  is  said  to  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray  to 
Boothbay.  It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  above  eight  ministers.  Its  last 
recorded  adjournment  (now  known)  was  **to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N.  H., 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  1792."  The  only  relic  of  this  Pres- 
bytery that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  a  curious  old  volume  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  printed  in  1783,  with  the 
following  title : — **  Bath-Kol.  A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an 
humble  attempt  to  support  the  sinking  truths  of  God  against  some  of  the 
principal  errors  raging  at  this  time.  Or  a  joint  testimony  to  some  of 
the  grand  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  judicially  delivered  to  the 
Churches  under  their  care.    By  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward." 

In  September,  1782,  the  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  their  numbers 
considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  existing  difficulties,  agreed  to 
dissolve,  and  form  themselves  into  one  Presbytery,  by  the  name  of  **  the 
Presbytery  of  Salem."  For  two  succeeding  years,  this  Presbytery  met 
regularly  in  different  parts  of  Massachusetts  Proper  ;  but  after  this,  its 
meetings  were  held  only  in  the  District  of  Maine.  Its  last  meeting  was 
held  at  Gray,  September  14, 1791 ,  at  the  close  of  which  it  adjourned  sine  die. 
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The  Third  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery,  afterwards  called  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
October  31,  1782,  and  held  its  first  meeting  within  its  own  bounds,  at 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1783.  It  ceased  to  belong 
to  its  original  denomination  in  1802,  and  was  an  independent  Presbytery 
until  1809,  when  it  was  received  into  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has  since 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newburyport  was  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.  It  held  its 
first  session  in  Boston,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1826,  and  its  last  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1847, — when  it  became  reunited  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Londonderry. 

The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  consisting  of  several  ministers  and 
churches  previously  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  Synod  of  New  York  on  the  15th  of  October,  1850,  and  held, 
its  first  meeting  at  Thompsonville  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
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[On  the  left  hftod  of  the  rage  are  the  names  of  those  who  form  the  snbjeots  of  the  work — ^the 
figores  immediately  preceding  denote  the  period,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  when  each 
began  his  ministry.  On  the  right  hand  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  rendered  their  testi- 
mony or  their  opinion  in  regani  to  the  several  characters.  The  names  in  Italics  denote  that 
the  statements  are  drawn  fh>m  works  already  in  existence — those  in  Roman  denote  oommnni- 
cations  never  before  pablished,  and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  specially  designed  for  this  work.] 
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FRANCIS  MAKEMIE.* 

1683— 170a 

Francis  Maksmis  was  bom  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Rathmelton,  Done- 
gal County,  Ireland ;  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  prosecuted  his  academical,  if  not  his  theological,  course,  at 
one  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  All  that  is  known  of  his  early  religious 
exercises  is  that  he  became  hopefully  pious  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  excellent  school-master,  under  whose 
instruction  he  was  placed.  He  was  introduced  by  his  pastor,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Drummond,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan,  in  January,  1681,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery  some  time  before  the  close  of  that  year. 

In  1678,  application  was  made  to  that  Presbytery,  by  a  Captain  Archi- 
bald Johnson,  for  assistance  in  procuring  a  minister  for  Barbadoes ;  and  in 
December,  1680,  Colonel  Stevens,  from  Maryland,  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion in  behalf  of  that  Colony.  Mr.  Makemie  was  designated  as  a  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission ;  and,  having  consented  to  do  so,  he  received 
ordination,  sine  tituloi  with  a  view  to  coming  to  America.  He  preached 
for  a  while  at  Barbadoes ;  but  how  long  does  not  appear.  He  was  also,  for 
some  time,  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  church  in  Snow  Hill.  In  this  latter  place  his  memory  has 
always  been  gratefully  cherished ;  and  there  are  still  many  traditions  there, 
illustrative  of  the  good  work  which  he  performed,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded. 

Mr.  Makemie  was  married  about  the  year  1690,  to  Naomi,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Anderson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Accomac  County, 
Ya.  By  his  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  considerable  property,  so 
tha^  he  was  afterwards  quite  independent  in  his  circumstances.  His  resi- 
dence from  this  time  was  in  Virginia.  In  connection  with  his  professional 
duties,  he  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  carried  on  mercantile  business ;  and 
there  is  a  record  of  several  suits  which  he  instituted  about  the  year  1690, 
to  recover  debts  which  were  contracted  in  his  commercial  transactions. 

In  1691,  Mr.  Makemie  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  returned  either  the 
same  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  July,  1692,  he  was  visited  by 
the  edebrated  George  Keith,  who  had  separated  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  travelling  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  with  a  view  to  promulgate 
and  give  currency  to  his  peculiar  views.  Having  seen  a  Catechism  written 
by  Makemie,  he  professed  to  consider  it  as  containing  very  grave  errors ; 
and  the  avowed  object  of  his  visit  was  to  endeavour  to  expose  and  refute 
them.  Makemie  declined  a  public  discussion  with  Keith,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  his  fialse  reasonings  and  show  of  learning  would  mislead  and 
injure  many  who  might  be  present.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examination  of 
the  Catechism,  charging  the  author  with  **  denying  or  wholly  overlooking 
our  need  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  running  to  the  Popo 
and  Church  of  Borne."    Not  long  afier  this,  Makemie  issued  from  the  press 

*Vs\mUt»§  MSS.— Smith'!  Hift.  K.  Y.— lOUer'f  Life  of  Bodgen.— Spenoe't  Letten.-^ 
Dodge*!  Hiai.  Pntb.  Chxireh. 
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at  Boston  *'  An  Answer  to  George  Keith's  Libel  on  a  Oatechism,  published 
by  Francis  Makemie."  It  was  recommended  by  Increase  Mather,  and  sev- 
eral other  leading  clergymen  in  Boston,  as  "  the  work  of  a  Reverend  and 
judicious  minister.'* 

In  October,  1699,  Mr.  Makemie  obtained  a  formal  license  to  preach, 
agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  Toleration  Act, — ^having  previously 
received  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  at  Barbadoes.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Williamsburg,  to  answer  for  the 
alleged  irregularity  of  preaching  without  a  license ;  and  that  he  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  the  Governor,  that  he  immediately  became  his 
friend,  and  not  only  licensed  his  dwelling-house  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  abo 
gave  him  a  general  license  to  preach  any  where  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 
In  this  same  year,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Truths  in 
a  new  light,  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Reformed  Protestanta  in  Barba- 
does;" which  contains  an  able  and  earnest  vindication  of  the  Non-conformists. 

Mr.  Makemie  was,  at  this  period,  at  once  abundant  and  successful  in  his 
labours ;  and  his  heart  was  much  set  on  procuring  from  the  mother  country 
a  number  of  competent  persons  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  made  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1703 ;  but  was  prevented  by  some  unexpected  occurrence 
from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  He  went,  however,  the  next  year,  and  was 
absent  nearly  a  twelve  month.  He  visited  London,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  the  congregations  with  evangelical  clergymen ;  and  at 
least  two  ministers  from  Ireland  accompanied  him  on  his  return.  During 
his  stay  in  London,  he  publbhed  a  work  entitled  '*  A  plain  and  loving  Per- 
suasion to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  promoting  towns 
and  co-habitation."  He  notices  it  as  an  unaccountable  humour,  that,  in 
these  Provinces,  no  attempts  were  made  to  build  up  towns  ;  and  one  of  the 
objections  to  it  he  supposes  to  be,  that,  if  there  were  towns,  there  would 
be  ordinaries,  and  that  would  lead  to  drunkenness.  His  answer  to  this  is, 
that  ^^  the  giving  away  of  liquor  makes  drunkards — if  there  were  ordinaries, 
liquor  bould  only  be  obtained  by  purchase — if  there  were  towns,  there  would 
be  stocks,  and  sots  would  be  placed  in  them." 

The  two  ministers  who  returned  with  Mr.  Makemie  were  John  Hampton* 
and  George  McNish.  In  the  autumn  of  1705,  we  find  Mr.  Makemie  before 
the  County  Court  of  Somerset,  endeavouring  to  procure  the  requisite  certi- 
ficates for  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  for  though,  when  he 
began  his  labours  there,  some  twenty  years  before,  there  was  the  fullest  reli- 
gious liberty  in  Maryland,  the  Church  of  England  had  become  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  1692,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  these  gentlemen 
should  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  the  safe  and  quiet  exercise  of  their  min- 
isterial functions.  The  application  in  their  behiUf  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion, but  was  finally  referred  to  the  Governor,  who  decided  in  their  favour. 

Not  long  after  >ir.  Makemie's  return  from  Europe,  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  was  formed ;  but  whether  this  took  place  in  the  year  1706,  or 

*It  is  not  known  whether  John  Hamptov  was  bom  in  SootUnd  or  Ireland.  He  waa  called 
to  Snow  Hill  in  March,  1707,  and  was  <<  inangnratod"  by  his  friend  MoNLsh.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  alBieted  with  ill  health,  and  in  1717,  made  a  yisit  to  hia  native  eountry,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  oontribnte  to  his  restoration}  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  to  little  purpose,  as  he 
asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the  Synod,  in  the  antumn  following,  to  demit  his  pastoral  ehaige 
on  aoeoont  of  his  conUnned  indisposition.    He  died  sometime  before  Febmary,  i721. 
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at  the  close  of  1705,  it  is  impossible  now  to  detenniiie,  on  aeconnt  of  a 
defect  in  the  Presbjterial  Records.  The  ministers  who  formed  this  Pres- 
bytery, or  united  with  it  previously  to  December,  1706,  were  Francis 
Makemie,  George  McNish,  John  Hampton,  Samuel  Davis,*  John  Wilson,! 
Nathaniel  Taylor,^  and  Jedediah  Andrews.  Mr.  Makemie  was  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  in  December,  1706. 

In  January,  1707,  Mr.  Makemie  and  his  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  the 
Rev.  John  Hampton,  stopped  a  few  days  in  New  York,  on  their  way  to 
New  England.  Lord  Cornbury,  the  Deputy  Governor,  hearing  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  strangers,  invited  them  to  the  castle  to  dine  with  hun.  No 
preparation  had  then  been  made  for  either  of  them  to  preach,  nor  was  there 
any  regular  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  city.  After  dining  with  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Makemie  was  invited  by  some  of  the  citizens  to  preach  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath ;  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  Without  his  knowledge, 
application  was  made  to  the  Governor  for  permission  for  him  to  preach  in 
the  Dutch  church ;  but  the  answer  was  promptly  in  the  negative.  When 
the  Sabbath  came,  he  preached  in  the  house  of  one  William  Jackson,  on 
Pearl  street,  and  baptized  a  child.  Mr.  Hampton  preached  on  the  same 
day  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  to  a  regular  congregation,  which  had  already 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Mr.  Makemie 
remained  in  New  York  on  Monday,  and  went  the  next  day  to  Newtown, 
intending  to  preach  there  on  the  day  following.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
both  these  ministers  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  signed  by  Lord  Cornbury, 
charging  them  with  having  ^*  taken  it  upon  them  to  preach  in  a  private 
house,  without  having  obtained  any  license  for  so  doing ;  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  England:** — and,  as  they  were  reported  to 
have  "gone  into  Long  Island  with  intent  there  to  spread  their  pernicious 
doctrine  and  principles,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  of  the  government  of  this  Province,"  the  Sheriff  was 
directed  to  bring  the  bodies  of  both  of  them  to  Fort  Anne.  The  next  day, 
(Wednesday,)  they  were  taken  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Jamaica  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  carried  before  the  Governor,  and,  by  his  order, 
imprisoned ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  they 
continued  there  nearly  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were 
brought  before  that  officer  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  admitted  to 
bidl ;  though  no  bill  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against  Mr.  Hampton, 
as  he  had  not  preached  in  the  city, — and  he  was  therefore  discharged.  In 
June  following,  Mr.  Makemie  returned  from  Virginia  to  New  York  to 
stand  his  trial;  *'in  the  course  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  **it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  was  most  conspicuous  for  his  talents  as  a  man,  or  for  his 

•  8A.MiniL  Batis  wm  redding  in  Belftware  u  eftrly  u  1602,  for  at  tlutt  time,  Gkoffe  Keith 
Tiiited  him;  but  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  this  ooontry  has  not  been  aaeertained.  The  eoeneof 
hia  labonn  nom  1705  or  '00,  onwards,  was  the  eharehes  planted  by  Mr.  Makemie  in  Maiyland, 
or  those  in  their  immediate  vioinitj.  He  iinallj  succeeded  Mr.  JOampton  as  minister  dT  Bnow 
Hni,  and  died  in  the  sommer  d  1725. 

t  JoMV  Wilson  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  As  early  as  1702,  he  maohed 
In  the  oonrt-honse  at  Newcastle,  Be.,  bat  remained  there  foi  only  a  short  time.  The  next 
year,  he  retomed,  to  the  dissatisfaotion  of  a  portion  of  the  people.  Bat  he  seems  not  to  hare 
sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  that  congregation.  In  1708,  the  Presbyteir  directed  him  to 
preach  alternately  at  Newcastle  and  White  Clay.  In  1710,  be  oeased  preaching  at  Newcastle^ 
and  probably  devoted  bis  whole  time  to  White  Clay,  till  his  death  which  ooonrrad  in  1712.  He 
eondocted — partly  at  least— the  oorrespondenee  of  the  Presbytery  with  Scotland. 

t  Nathahibl  TA 


lATLOB  came  to  this  oouniiy  fhnn  Scotland  with  his  oongregatioB,  aad  settled 
In  Upper  Marlborongh,  Md.,  about  the  year  1090.  Both  history  aad  tnMUtion  areaeaily  silent 
3oaeeniing  him. 
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dignity  and  piety  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  The  resnlt  of  the  trial 
was  an  acquittal  by  the  jary.  Bat  the  conrt  wonld  not  discharge  him  from 
his  recognisance  till  they  had  obliged  him  to  pay  all  the  fees  of  his  prose- 
cation,  which,  together  with  his  expenses,  amounted  to  little  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Makemie  preached  again  in  the  church  in 
which  the  French  were  allowed  to  worship — his  sermon  was  printed,  and 
another  great  excitement  was  produced ;  insomuch  that  the  Governor  issued 
a  new  process,  and  employed  his  officers,  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath, 
to  arrest  and  confine  him  again,  with  a  view  to  another  trial.  He  had, 
however,  meanwhile,  made  his  escape  from  the  Province,  so  that  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  journey  to  New  England ; 
as  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Combury  from  Boston,  in  July,  1707, 
expostulating  with  his  Lordship  for  thus  making  him  the  object  of  a  pro- 
tracted persecution.  This  is  the  only  letter  of  Makemie*s  that  has  been 
published ;  though  there  are  two  others,  addressed  to  Br.  Increase  Mather 
in  1684  and  1685,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.*  An  account  of  this  whole  affair,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Makemie,  or  at  least  under  his  superintendence,  was  published  at 
the  time,  and  was  republished  at  New  York,  in  1755. 

Mr.  Makemie,  after  his  release  from  confinement,  on  being  admitted  to 
bail,  attended  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  and 
preached,  agreeably  to  previous  appointment.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  Presbytery  which  he  ever  attended ;  though  it  appears  from  the  record 
of  the  next  meeting  that  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  obeyed  an  order  of  Pres- 
bytery to  write  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Golden  of  Oxnam,  Scotland,  (father 
of  Lieut.  Governor  Colden,)  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  this 
country,  with  special  reference  to  taking  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people  in 
and  about  Lewistown,  De. 

Mr.  Makemie  died  at  his  residence  in  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1708. 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  One  daughter  survived  him  less  than 
a  year,  and  her  mother  quickly  followed  her.  The  other  daughter  was 
married  to  a  Mr.  Holden  of  Accomac,  and  died  without  issue,  in  1787, 
leaving  a  large  property,  part  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Makemie  himself  also  made  liberal 
bequests  to  charitable  objects,  and  distributed  his  valuable  library  among 
his  family,  and  two  or  three  other  friends.  An  original  portrait  of  him  was 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch  of  George- 
town, D.  C. 

What  gives  Makemie  his  grand  distinction  is.  that  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  regular  and  thorough  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  country ;  and 
he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
influence  in  the  region  in  which  he  chiefly  exercised  his  ministry,  was  exten- 
sive and  powerful.  Though  no  particular  testimony  remains  concerning 
him  from  any  contemporary  writer,  Dr.  Miller,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
venerable  men  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  him,  speaks' of 
him  as  "a  man  of  eminent  piety,  as  well  as  strong  intellectual  powers,  and 
an  uncommonly  fascinating  address." 

•  Sinoe  tUs  sketch  was  wriiUn,  tliM»  letters  lutre  been  printed  in  the  Hiitory  of  the  Free- 
hyterian  Ohnroh,  hj  the  Rev.  BiobMd  Webeter. 
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JOSIAS  MACKIE, 

1692—1716. 
FROM  THE  REV.  I.  W.  K.  HANDY. 

P0RT8HOVTR,  Va.,  February  26, 1857. 

Rey.  and  dear  Brother:  I  regard  myself  as  qaite  fortunate  in  being 
able,  after  some  considerable  search,  to  famish  you  even  with  a  few  items, 
sufficiently  authentic,  to  redeem  from  uncertainty  a  name  which  was  begin- 
ning  to  be  pronounced  as  a  sort  of  myth.  It  has  long  been  admitted  by 
those  familiar  with  the  old  Records  of  our  Church,  that  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  name  of  **  JlfacAry,"  was  labouring  at  an  early  period,  some- 
where  on  Elizabeth  River  in  Yirginia;  but  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
conjecture  in  relation  to  his  attainments,  labours,  or  even  -the  length  of 
time  he  was  located  on  the  River.  Some,  indeed,  have  suggested  that  ho 
was  probably  a  Scotchman ;  and  as  his  name  does  not  appefir  in  the  body 
of  the  Minutes,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  regular 
connection  with  the  *'  Mother  Presbytery."  It  is  true  that  the  particulars 
which  have  now  come  to  light  are  very  meagre  ;  but  they  are  not  without 
interest ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  great  satisfaction,  by  all  who 
would  trace  out  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  item  of  history  heretofore  found  concerning  this  ancient 
minister,  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  published 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  During  the  sessions  of  that  judicatory,  in 
September,  1712,  **  a  complaint  of  the  melancholy  circumstances  Mr.  John 
Macky,  on  Elisabeth  River,  Virginia,  labours  under,  being  made  by  Mr. 
Henry,*  the  Presbytery  was  concerned.  And  Mr.  John  Hampton  saying  that 
he  designed  to  write  to  him  on  an  affair  of  his  own,  the  Presbytery  desired 
him  to  signify  their  regard  to  and  concern  for  him."  We  learn  nothing 
from  this  record,  save  the  fact  that  Macky  was  living  on  the  River  ;  that  he 
was  in  melancholy  circumstances ;  and  that  he  had  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  the  members  of  Presbytery ;  with  some  of  whom,  at  least,  he  was  on 
terms  of  special  intimacy  and  friendship. 

It  had  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  access  could  be  had  to  the  Records  of 
Norfolk  County,  something  more  might  be  learned  of  this  early  minister. 
It  was  in  this  way,  I  remembered,  that  much  valuable  information  had  been 
obtained  concerning  Makemie.  Accordingly,  as  soon  after  my  settlement 
in  Portsmouth  as  circumstances  would  allow,  I  obtained  permission  of  our 
obliging  clerk,  to  search  all  the  old  files  and  registers.  I  had  been 
examining  but  a  short  time,   before,  much   to  my  gratification,  I  found 

*  JoHV  Hbvrt  wai  ordained  by  the  PresbytexT  of  DabUn,  and  oame  te  Maiyland  in  1709, 
having  been  invited,  on  the  death  of  Makemie,  to  be  his  snooessor.  He  wm  admitted  »  member 
of  Preebytery  in  1710;  and  tho  next  year  became  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  at  Rehoboth,  Va.  Ue 
died  in  1717.  He  was  married  in  1690  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  King,  the  agent  of  Marr- 
land,  and  the  widow  of  Colonel  Francis  Jenkini.  He  bad  two  sons,— iZoUrt  Jtnkit^,  who 
resided  in  Somerset,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  in  1754,  and  John,  who  was  a 
Coloiielj  and  a  SMmber  of  the  Hooae  of  Delentet  for  Woroester  Goanty.  Kr.  Henry  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  eitixen  and  a  divine.  He  left  a  large  manasoript  TolamOy  eafbroiBg  the  leadiag 
cioctriiiet  of  the  Wettminater  Confession  of  Faith. 
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Maekie's  som  iadezed.  Tkis  led  to  tke  dueoTeiy  of  Us  recorded  otiks ; 
and,  afterwards,  of  Us  will,— first  as  transetibed  ia  tke  *' Will  Book;" 
and  then  ike  onginal  docament,  among  the  files,  signed  by  his  own  hand. 

It  appears  from  these  Tsrioas  somrees,  that  the  Ber.  Josuks  Mackib 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  same  to  America. 
He  was  here  as  eariy  as  1692 ; — the  first  notice  I  have  fbnnd  of  him,  bear- 
ing dato,  Jane  22,  of  that  year.  We  have  no  recorded  notice  of  Makemie, 
earlier  than  Febmary  14,  1690 ;  and  we  should  yet  have  been  in  darkness 
as  to  the  probable  year  of  his  migration  to  this  coontry,  bat  for  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Massachosetts  Historical  Library,  of  two  letters  written  from 
Virginia  in  1684  and  1685.  As  it  is  trae  that  Makemie  was  labouring  on 
the  £a8tom  shore  of  Maryland,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Yirginis,  in  all, 
some  scYen  or  eight  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
Becords  of  Accomac  County,  so  also  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  Mackie  may  have  been  some  time  in  America,  before  taking 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  &c.,  in  Norfolk  County.  It  was  my  original  impression 
that  Mackie  might  have  crossed  the  Atbmtic  with  Makemie,  or  very  soon 
after  him.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  can  find  nothing  to  sustain  this  opinion ; 
and  I  now  think  it  more  probable  that  he  came  to  America  soon  after 
Makemie's  visit  to  Elizabeth  Biver,  in  May,  1684 ;  where  he  found  a  **  poor 
desolate  people,"  mourning  the  loss  of  their  '-dissenting  ministor  from 
Ireland,"  whom  the  "  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  remove  by  death,"  the 
summer  before.  It  had  been  the  great  aim  of  this  persevering  and  active 
servant  of  God  to  search  out  localities,  to  which  he  could  invito  ministors 
from  his  own  country;  and  it  is  quito  probable  that,  after  supplying  this 
field  for  a  time,  he  gave  place  to  his  countryman,  Mackie ;  whom  he  could 
now  conscientiously  advise  to  settle  among  such  friends  as  **Colonel  Anthony 
Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Lower  Norfolk  County."  According  to 
this  view — which  I  am  well  persuaded  is  correct — ^he  was,  iodeed,  the 
successor  of  Mackemie,  on  ElijEabeth  Biver ;  though  not,  as  imagined  by 
some,  in  1712,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  that  great  man. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1692,  the  Bev.  Josias  Mackie  appeared  before  two 
magistratos, — Thomas  Butt  and  James  Wilson, — and  by  formal  oath, 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  and  declared 
his  approbation,  according  to  law,  of  the  *'  Articles  of  Beligion,"  with  cer- 
tain exoeptioDS,  as  allowed  in  the  case  of  Dissentors.  The  oaths,  as 
preserved  upon  the  County  Becords,  are  in  the  following  words,  namely : — 

*'I,  JosiAS  Magkis,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  Glod, 

?rofe8S,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
lord's  Supper,  there  Lb  not  auy  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at,  or  after,  the  consecration 
thereof,  by  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they 
are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  and 
I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Gtod,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I 
do  make  this  Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by 
English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reserva- 
tion whatsoever,  and  without  any  dispensation  granted  me,  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  or  person  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking 
that  I  am,  or  can  be,  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this 
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deolftntion,  or  any  pari  thereof,  althovgli  the  Pope  or  aDj  person,  or 
persons,  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or 
declare  that  it  was  null  and  Toid  from  the  beginning. 

'*Jo8iA8  Maokii. 

**  I  do  farther,  as  a  minister  of  the  Ooepel,  deelare  my  approbation  of, 
and  do  subscribe  unto,  the  Articles  of  EeUgion  menUoned  in  the  statute 
made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth ;  ezoept 
the  thirty*fourth,  about  the  traditions  of  the  church ;  the  thirtyfifth,  con- 
cerning homilies ;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  consecration  of  bishops  and  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  article,  ris :  the  church  hath  power  to 
decree  rights  and  ceremonies,  and  impose,  I  say,  I  do  hereby  declare  my 
approbation  of,  and  subscribe,  the  aforesaid  Articles  of  Religion,  excepting 
above,  expressed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Jobias  Maokis.'* 

On  the  same  day,  Mackie  took  the  oath  of  fidelity;  and  received  permis- 
sion to.  preach  at  certain  designated  places.    This  oath  is  as  follows : — 

'*  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  their  Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary — so  help  me  God. 

**  I  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart,  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as 
impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes, 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by,  on  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed,  or  murthered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  whatsoever ;  and  I 
do  declare  that  no  foreign  princes,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
hath  or  ought  to  have*  any  power,  juriiMiiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm — so  help  me  (}od.*' 

There  is  evidence  that  Mackie  was  no  drone.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  preach,  he  selected  three  different  places  at  which  he  might 
regularly  conduct  public  worship.  These  were  many  miles  apart,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  on  the  river ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  visited  at  such  intervals, 
as  brought  into  frequent  requisition  the  services  of  a  choice  *' riding  horse,*' 
and  his  ** great  riding  coat;"  both  of  which  are  carefully  remembered  in 
his  will.  These  several  appointments  were  held  in  **  a  house  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Ivy's,  in  Eastern  Branch ;  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillpot,  in 
Tanner's  Greek  precincts ;  and  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Roberts,  in 
the  Western  Branch."  On  the  18th  of  November,  1696,  he  certifies  that 
he  had  selected  another  ** place  of  meeting,  for  preaching  the  Gospel;" 
which  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Dickson,  in  Southern  Branch. 

It  is  probable  that  Mackie,  like  his  cotemporary  Makemie,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  employed  as  a  planter  and  merchant.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  he  owned  **  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  lying  and  being 
in  Princess  Anne  County,  near  the  Back  Bay ;"  and  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
will,  that  this  was  *'the  remainder  of  a  tract  of  land,  purchased  of  Capt. 
Francis  Moore,"  it  b  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  once  owned  a  farm  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  had  recently  sold,  that  the 
proceeds  might  be  sent  to  his  relatives  in  Ireland.  He  appears,  also,  to 
have  been  possessed  of  a  **  valuable  stock  of  horses,  which  he  kept  at  the 
sea-side."  From  this  stock,  he  bequeaths  eight  choice  mares  to  various 
fiiends ;  and  gives  his  **  riding  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle,  to  Thomas  Butt, 
son  of  Thomas  Butt,  deceased." 

I  suppose  Mackie  to  have  been  a  merchant,  from  the  various  debts  due 
him,  as  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  from  the  character  of  various  items 
referred  to.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1697,  he  was  fortunate  in  a  suit  against 
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ike  etfti^  of  €korge  Newton,  wko  was  indebted  to  liim  in  a  bond  for  £40. 
For  this,  he  was  allowed,  by  an  arbitration,  5228  Iba.  of  tobacco. 
Varioofl  smns  were  due  bim  ^om  merehaiite  in  London, — probably  for 
tobaeoo  which  he  had  received  in  payment  for  goods :  all  of  which  money 
is  devised  to  the  children  of  his  sisters  in  Ireland.  To  Elisabeth  and  John 
Wishard,  and  William  and  M«ry  Johnson,  he  bequeathed  all  his  **new 
goods,  both  woolling,  and  linning,"  with  certain  exceptions,  "to  be  equally 
divided  between  them ;  and  the  said  W  ishards  to  have  their  parts,  imme« 
diately  after  his  decease,  and  the  said  Johnsons,  when  they  shall  come  of 
age,  or  married."  To  Richard  Butt,  he  gives  his  "  great  riding  coat,  with 
twenty  yards  of  brown  linning  that  is  in  the  chest  of  goods." 

A  library  is  not  always  the  test  of  one's  scholarship ;  bnt  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would 
have  brought  to  the  wilds  of  America  a  cumbrous  load  of  books,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  owning  them.  The  sevend  references  which  are  made  in 
the  will  to  this  property,  indicate  that  Mackie's  library  must  have  been 
just  such  a  one  as  would  be  valuable  to  a  well  educated  divine.  *^  I  give," 
says  he,  "  my  more  scholastic  books,  of  learned  languages,  as  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  Mr. 
Mackness,*  non-conforming  ministers,  at  Pokamoke,  or  thereabouts."  For 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  rest  of  his  books,  he  left  a  paper  of  **  directions," 
and  requests  his  executors  **well  and  truly  to  observe"  them.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Butt  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  payment  of  certain  debts  ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  his  **will  and  desire"  was,  *nhat  the  said 
Richard  Butt  have  a  good  portion  of  his  English  good  books." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mackie  was,  or  was  not,  a  member  of  the 
Mother  Presbytery.  It  is  true  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Records ; 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  his  church  in  the  body  of  the  Minutes.  In  a 
letter,  however,  addressed  *•  to  the  Rev.  Presbytery  of  Dublin,"  and  recorded 
in  the  Letter-Book — dated  September,  1710,  the  **  small  congregation  at 
Elizabeth  River"  is  recognised  as  being  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery; 
and  it  is  farther  stated  that  this  congregation,  with  various  others,  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York,  *^  make  up  all  the  bounds,  from 
which  there  were  any  members."  Vacancies  are  spoken  of ;  but  Elizabeth 
River  could  not  be  one  of  them, — as  it  is  known  that  Mackie  was  there 
until  1716.  Another  letter,  of  the  same  date,  addressed  to  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow,  speaks  of  ten  members  in  the  Provinces ;  but,  in  the  specifica- 
tion, Virginia  is  not  mentioned.  Now.  as  the  church  on  Elisabeth  River  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  letter  among  the  churches  havmg  members ;  and  as 
we  know  that  Mackie  was  in  connection  with  that  church  in  1710, — is  it 
not  probable  that  the  Virginia  church,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
each  of  the  two  places  of  meeting — Philadelphia  and  Newcastle — ^was 
overlooked,  in  the  count  ?  The  probability  is  that  Mackie  and  his  church 
were  regarded  as  being  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery ;  but  such  would 
be  the  ''great  toil  and  labour,  and  great  difficulty — ^by  reason  of  [his]  great 
distance  from"  the  place  of  meeting,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  attend; 
and  as  his  difficulties  were  well  known  to  the  brethren,  he  was  not  called 
to  account,  as  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis ;  who,  though  comparatively  con* 
Tonient,  was  frequently  absent.  If  this  were  so^  then  his  name  would  not 
i^pear  in  the  Mhiutes,  as  no  list  <^  absentees  was  kej^.    It  is  at  least  eer- 

•  GenetaOj  ipelt  MoNiah. 
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tain  firom  the  notice  taken  of  Hadde  bj  the  Presbytery,  and  the  deep  sym- 
pathy manifested  towards  him,  under  his  ''melancholy  eircnmstanoes" — as 
well  as  from  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  his  "  more  scholastic  books," 
that  some  special  intimacy  existed ;  and  that  he  was  known  and  recognised 
with  more  than  a  casual  interest.  What  those  "  melancholy  circumstances" 
were,  we  cannot  determine ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  supposition, 
and,  with  our  present  dim  light, — ^it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  may  have  been  closely  connected  witii,  and  afforded  some  painful  rev 
son  for,  his  continued  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  question  in  relation  to  the  place  of  Mackie's  nativity  has  been 
agitated  with  no  little  interest ;— some  contei|ding,  from  the  name,  that  he 
was  from  Scotland ;  and  others  strenuously  urging  that  he  was  a  na^TC  of 
Ireland.  The  will  throws  all  the  light  on  this  subject  that  we  need.  He 
was  the  son  of  ''Mr.  Patrick  Maokie,  sometime  of  St.  Johnstone,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland."  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  were  yet  living  his  "three  sisters,  Mary,  Margaret,  and 
Rebecca."  In  his  will,  he  directs  that  "  all  the  remaining  part  of  his 
money,  which  is  in  ready  cash,  in  Virgioia,  should  be  equally  divided " 
between  these  sisters;  and  he  wishes  that  it  may  be  transmitted  "in  bills 
of  exchange,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  direct  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  his  executors  should  think  best,  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  from  thence, 
to  Mr.  John  Harvey,  of  Londonderry,  merchant,  and  from  him  transmitted 
to  the  children  "  of  his  three  sisters. 

Maokie  was  an  unmarried  man ;  and,  as  neither  wife  or  children  are 
mentioned  in  the  will,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  an  old 
bachelor. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  name  of  tiiis  early  Presbyterian  divine  was 
not  "  John  Maeky,"  as  heretofore  written,  but  Josioi  Mackit.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  original  will,  as 
signed  by  his  own  hand.  The  first  name, — Johob — ^is  written  in  a  large, 
bold  hand.  The  Mackie  is  also  large  ;  but  it  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written  in  extremis^  and  without  much  control  of  the  pen. 

The  Kev.  Josias  Mackie  died  sometime  between  the  7th  and  the  16tli  day 
of  November,  1716.  The  will  is  dated  on  the  7th,  and  was  proved  on  the 
I6th.  From  these  dates  and  the  date  of  his  first  oath— June  22d,  1692, — 
it  is  oertain  that  he  had  been  living  on  Elizabeth  River,  not  far  from  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

I  am  not  able  to  communicate  any  thing  coneeming  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Mackie.  Something  valuable  may  yet  come  to  light.  It  is  certun, 
however,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a  true  Presbyterian, — ^bold,  active,  and 
laborious.  With  the  care  of  a  farm  and  a  store,  he  found  time  to  preach  at 
four  places  of  meeting ;  and  in  prospect  of  death,  he  leaves  this  solemn  and 
interesting  record: — "Being  heartily  sorry  for  my  sins  past,  and  most 
humbly  desiring  forgiveness  <of  the  same,  I  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  Ood, 
tmatii^  to  receive  full  pardon,  and  free  jus^cation,  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ."     I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  friendship,  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  W.  K.  HAKDT. 


Vol.  m. 
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JEDEDIAH  ANDREWS  * 
1698—1747. 

JsDiDiAH  Andrews,  son  of  Captain  Thomaa  Andrews,  was  born  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  July  7, 1674,  and  was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart, 
five  days  after.  He  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  children.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1695.  In  consequence  of  the  schismatic 
influence  of  George  Keith  among  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  commencement  of  religious  serTices  there,  by 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  There  were  nine  Baptists  and 
a  few  Independents  in  the  town.  After  the  **  Barbadoes  Company  "  gave 
up  their  store,  the  building  was  used  by  the  two  denominations  in  common, 
whencYcr  the  services  of  a  minister  could  be  procured. 

The  Rev.  John  Watts,  a  Baptbt  minister,  began,  by  request,  to  officiate 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
entered  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with  him  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
National  Establishment.  In  the  summer  of  1698,  Mr.  Andrews,  having 
been  licensed  in  New  England,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Watts  and 
his  friends,  feeling  uneasy  at  what  they  regarded  as  coldness  on  the  part  of 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  proposed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  that  he,  with  his  in&nt 
congregation,  should  unite  with  them,  and  that  the  worship  should  be  con- 
ducted by  ministers,  in  good  standing,  of  either  body,  as  might  be  conve- 
nient, and  both  denominations  should  join  in  it.  Some  negotiation  on  the 
subject  was  attempted,  but  it  ended  in  nothing  satisfactory  to  any  body 
concerned ;  but  rather  served  to  put  the  two  denominations  at  a  greater 
dbtance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  ordained  in  Philadelphia,  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  1701 ;  for  at  that  time  commences  his  record  of  baptisms  and  marriages. 
A  Mr.  Talbot,  Church  missionary  at  Burlington,  writing  to  the  «'  Venerable 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  says, — "The  Presby- 
terians here  come  a  great  way  to  lay  hands  on  one  another,  but,  after  aU, 
I  think  they  had  as  good  stay  at  home,  for  all  the  good  they  do.  .  .  In 
Philadelphia  one  pretends  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  has  a  congregation  to 
which  he  preaches." 

In  1704,  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  congregation  left  the  "  Barbadoes  Store  " 
to  worship  in  the  new  edifioe  they  had  erected  in  Buttonwood  [now  Market] 
Street.     Five  adults  were  baptised  in  1705,  and  four  in  1706. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  sense  Congregational,  but  it  was 
represented  by  elders  in  Presbytery  from  the  first.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
punctual  in  his  attendance  on  every  meeting,  and  never  fuled  to  be  aooom- 
panied  by  an  elder. 

In  1707,  the  Presbytery  directed  each  minister  to  read  and  comment 
upon  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  Lord's  day,  **  as  discretion  and  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  would  admit."  All  the  ministers  except  Mr. 
Andrews  complied,  and,  in  1708,  it  was  **  recommended  to  him  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  reading  of  a  chapter,  and  making  a  comment  on 
the  same ; "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  fell  into  the  practice.    A 

•  Webttor'i  MSS.— Hodge's  Hiit.  Presb.  Chnitih. 
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strong  prejodioe  prerailed  against  it  in  New  England,  where  he  had  been 
educated,  as  it  was  considered  an  approximation  at  least  to  Episcopal  usage ; 
and  Mr.  Andrews'  reluctance  in  the  case  was  no  doubt  to  be  set  down  as  a 
prejudice  of  education. 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  of  his  baptisms  that  he  must  have  per- 
formed, at  different  times,  a  considerable  amount  of  missionary  labour. 
Hopewell,  Gloucester,  Burlington,  Amboy,  and  Staten  Island,  all  seem  to 
have  been  in  turn  favoured  with  his  occasional  ministrations. 

He  was  also  the  Recording  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  conducted  most  of  their  correspondence,  espe<nally 
with  New  England,  and  was  considered  as  signally  gified  in  bringing  to  a 
successful  termination  angry  disputes,  both  in  congregations  and  among 
individuals. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  he  gave  up  his  Independency  in  1729,  and 
became  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  This  tradition,  however,  seems  to  be 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  just  at  that  time 
that  his  congregation  were  asking  aid  from  Boston  to  enlarge  their  place  of 
worship.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  even  hinted  at 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston,  the  same  year, 
asking  advice  as  to  his  duty  in  relation  to  the  *' Adopting  Act."  <*  As  to 
affairs  here,'*  he  says,  **  we  are  engaged  in  the  enlargement  of  our  house, 
and,  by  the  assistance  we  had  from  Boston,  I  hope  we  shall  go  on  comfort- 
ably with  that  work." 

In  September,  1733,  he  preferred  a  request  to  the  Synod  that  he  should 
be  allowed  an  assistant  in  the  ministry.  The  request  was  unanimously 
granted,  on  condition  that  **  sufficient  provision  should  be  made  for  his  hon- 
ourable maintenance,  during  his  life  among  them."  This  was  subsequently 
modified,  the  better  to  meet  the  views  of  the  congregation,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  call  an  assistant.  But  the  Synod  directed  that  those  who  desired 
an  assistant  should  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  their  subscriptions  for 
Mr.  Andrews,  because  the  existing  subscription  was  scanty ;  that  no  part 
of  what  was  already  subscribed  should  be  alienated  from  him,  and  that  all 
the  monthly  collections  should  be  appropriated  to  his  benefit.  In  May  of 
the  next  year,  the  Presbytery  gave  him  leave  to  resign  his  charge,  if  he 
saw  fit.  In  the  autumn,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Hemphill  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland,  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Philadelphia,  until  he  should  obtain  a  settlement.  Mr.  Andrews 
invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  ;  but  he  soon 
regretted  it ;  for  he  found  that  free* thinkers,  deists,  and  in  general  the 
worst  part  of  the  community,  flocked  to  hear  him,  while  the  better  part  of 
the  congregation  staid  away.  Mr.  Andrews  attended  his  service  regularly 
during  the  winter ;  but  felt  himself  bound  to  **  article  "  against  him,  and  a 
commission,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case,  tried  and 
suspended  him.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Colman,  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  he  had 
never  suffered  so  much  as  during  this  period,  and  that  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  leave  his  charge,  although  the  better  part  of  them  were  desirous  that 
he  should  remain.  Mr.  Hemphill  finally  sunk  into  obscurity  and  disgrace, 
in  consequence  of  being  detected  in  preaching  other  men's  sermons. 

The  congregation  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  an  assistant, — the 
preference  of  some  being  for  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  of  others  for  Robert 
Cross ;  but,  while  the  matter  was  in  debate,  the  friends  of  the  latter  asked 
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of  ihe  Synod  ihat  tbej  might  be  erected  into  s  new  congregation,  and 
authoracKi  to  call  a  minister  for  themselves.  Their  request  was  granted  by 
a  large  majority,  with  the  understanding  Uiat  they  were  not  obliged  to  form 
a  distinct  Society,  but  might  do  so,  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  they  thought 
best. 

The  Commission  met  in  June,  1736.  The  endeavours  to  effect  a  re-union 
of  the  congregation  having  been  unsuccessful,  they  persuaded  the  friends 
of  Robert  Cross  to  make  a  further  effort,  and  Mr.  Andrews  heartily 
approved  of  the  design*  but  his  friends  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  new 
congregation  had  various  supplies  until  1737,  when  Robert  Cross  accepted 
their  call.  The  two  congregations  were  then  united,  and  were  allowed  fifty 
pounds  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Synod  to  buy  a  burying-ground.  On  the 
division  of  the  Synod,  in  1744,  Mr.  Andrews  remained  with  the  Old  Side. 
He  wrote  to  Dr.  Colman — ^^Tennent  is  much  more  moderate,  and  lets  me 
alone." 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  record  that,  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  a  cloud  settled  over  this  venerable  man,  that  had  scarcely  passed  off  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  arraigned  by  his  Presbytery  on  a  charge  of 
gross  immorality:  and  though  he  denied  any  criminal  intent,  he  made  a 
confession  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery,  so  far  involved  his 
character,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
suspension ; — a  sentence  which  he  himself  recorded,  thus  closing  his  labours 
as  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery.  He  was,  however,  restored  after  a  few  months, 
and  died  in  the  year  1747. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Andrews  as  a  preacher,  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Memoirs,  is  perhaps  quite  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  writer, 
as  of  the  subject : — 

"  I  regularly  paid  my  subBcripUoQ  for  the  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  min- 
ister or  meetiDg  we  had.  He  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a  ft-iend,  and  admonish 
me  to  attend  hU  ministrations.  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on  to  do  so— once  for 
five  Sanda]rs  snocessively.  Had  he  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  preacher,  perhaps  I 
might  have  continued,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sunday's  leianre  in 
my  course  of  study.  But  his  discourses  were  chieflv  either  polemic  arguments,  or 
explanations  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  unin- 
teresting, and  unedifying,  since  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or 
eniforced. — ^their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good  citizens. 
At  lengtn,  he  took  for  his  text  Phil.  iv.  8.  "  Finally,  Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  kc.f  and  I  imagined,  in  a  sermon  on  such  a  text,  we  could  not  miss  of  having 
some  morality.  He  confined  himself  to  Ave  points  only,  as  meant  by  the  Apostle : 
Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day;  Being  diligent  in  reading  the  Scriptures;  Attending 
daily  the  public  worship;  Partaking  of  the  Sacraments;  and  Paymg  due  respect  to 
Grod's  ministers.  These  all  might  be  good  things;  but  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of 
good  things  I  expected  from  that  text.  I  despaired  of  ever  meeting  with  them  ft'om 
any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended  nis  preaching  no  more.  On  Hemphill's  defeat, 
(in  1786,)  I  quitted  the  congregation,  never  attending  it  further,  though  continuing 
my  subscription  many  years  for  the  support  of  its  ministers." 
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GEORGE  McNISH* 

1705—1723. 

Oborgs  MoNish  was  born  and  educated,  according  to  one  anthoritj,t 
in  Ireland ;  and,  according  to  another,  in  Scotland  ;t  and  he  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  before  leaving  his  native  country.  He  came  to  America 
in  1705,  with  the  Eev.  Francis  Makemie,  of  Virginia,  who,  after  residing 
here  a  number  of  years,  returned  to  Europe,  expressly  to  induce  ministers 
to  come  over,  and  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Qospcl.  In  June,  1706,  by  order  of  Governor  Seymour  of  Mary- 
land, he  received  the  necessary  license  to  preach,  from  the  Somerset  County 
Court.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

His  first  labours,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  were  among  the  people 
of  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  in  Maryland.  They  gave  him  a  call  to  settle 
among  them,  probably  some  time  before  1710 ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  he  received  another  oall  from  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  had  evidently  the 
two  calls  under  consideration  at  the  same  time ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  in  1711,  the  call  from  Jamaica  was  put  into  his  hands,  and 
*'  'twas  determined  to  leave  his  affairs  respecting  Jamaica  and  Patuxent  to 
himself,  with  advice  not  to  delay  to  fix  himself  somewhere."  Sometime  in 
1711,  he  was  actually  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Jamaica,  though  he 
seems  to  have  preached  there  frequently  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  1717,  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  was  formed,  chiefiy  through 
Mr.  McNish's  instrumentality ;  and,  as  this  was  the  first  Presbytery  formed 
in  the  Province  of  New  York,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
Presbyterianism  in  that  State.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1710,  and  ag%in  in  1716 ;  and  consequently  preached  the 
Synodioal  Sermon  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1717. 
His  text  was  John  xxi.  17, — *'Lovest  thou  me?"  The  same  year,  as  he 
contemplated  making  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  the  Synod  deputed  him  to 
act  in  their  behalf,  during  his  absence,  in  promoting,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
interests  of  religion  in  this  country.  He  was  prevented  from  making  his 
contemplated  visit;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  such  a  service 
shows  that  he  was  one  of  the  more  influential  ministers  of  his  day,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  Tradition  ascribes 
to  him  much  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  both  talent  and  usefulness. 
In  the  Records  of  the  Synod  for  1728,  there  is  the  following  entry : — 
*'  Upon  reading  the  list  of  ministers,  the  Synod  found  to  their  great  grief 
that  Mr.  McNish  was  dead."  In  the  church  register  of  Newtown  it  is 
Btoted  that  he  died  March  10,  1722-28. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr.  McNish 's  ministry,  there  was  a  violent  contro- 
versy carried  on  in  reference  to  the  place  of  worship  in  Jamaica,  which, 
though  originally  built  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  appropriated,  by 
Lord  Combury,  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.     Though  Mr. 

•  HodM't  Hilt.  Pretb.  Ghoroli.— Prime^i  Hist.  L*  I.^lCMdonald't  Hist.  Pnsb.  Chnroh  st 
JaaaiM,  L.  I.-^Webster's  MSS. 
\  Dr.  R«id. 
t  Mr.  Pojer  of  Jamtioa. 
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McNish  was  the  miniBter  of  the  congregation,  some  ten  or  eleven  yean,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  never  preached  in  the  house  of  worship  belonging  to 
it,  after  his  installation,  as  it  was  not  restored  till  some  time  after  his  death. 
The  particulars  of  this  controversj  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  Ameri* 
can  Church  History. 


JONATHAN  DICKINSON  * 

1708—1747. 

Jonathan  Dickinson  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  family. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson, — one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Wethersfiold,  Conn.,  who  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  He  was  a  son 
of  Hezekiah  and  Abigail  Dickinson,  and  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Mass., 
April  22,  1688.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  his  father, — after  which,  his 
mother  was  married  to  Thomas  Ingersoll,  and  removed  to  Springfield — she 
is  said  to  have  educated  her  sons  by  assistance  derived  from  the  estate  of 
her  second  husband.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  after 
which  he  gave  himself  for  a  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  went  to  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  in  1708. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  September 
29,  1709.  His  field  of  labour  embraced  not  only  what  is  now  Elizabeth- 
town,  but  Rahway,  Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  a  part 
of  Chatham.  He  met  with  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  as  a  corresponding 
member,  in  1715,  and,  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Orrt,  actually  joined  the 
body,  in  1717. 

Here  Mr.  Dickinson  continued  to  ezercisp  his  ministry  during  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years.  Dr.  Green,  in  the  notice  which  he  has  taken  of  him 
in  his  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  expresses  the  opinion  that  he 
was  accustomed,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry,  to  receive 
young  men  for  instruction  in  the  different  branches  preparatory  to  their 
entering  on  the  study  of  some  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  He  had  also 
more  to  do  with  the  public  concerns  of  his  denomination  than  almost  any 
other  man  ;  and  especially  in  the  great  controversy  by  which  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  then  representing  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  was  so 
much  agitated,  and  at  length  actually  divided,  he  bore  a  most  prominent 
part.  For  this  he  was  eminently  qualified,  not  merely  b]||^is  great 
funiliarity  with  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  but  by  his  uncommon 
sagacity,  his  calm  judgment,  and  his  unshrinking  firmness, — tempered, 
however,  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  and  moderation.     And 

*  Pienon'f  Fmi.  6«nii. — MOler's  R«troipeot,  11. — Ohftndler*i  Life  of  Johnioiu— Appendix 
to  Green's  Disoounet.— Murray's  Hiit.  Eliutbethtown.— Webster  s  MSS. 

t  Robert  Orr,  o&me  m  %  probationer  to  this  ooontrj  ftmn  Sootland  or  Ireland.  Haring 
pfMohed  for  tome  time  to  the  people  of  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  he  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  Presbytery,  in  1716,  and  they  were  approyed.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Maiden- 
head on  the  30Ui  of  October,  of  that  year.  His  field  embraoed  the  ground  ooTcred  by  Penning- 
ton, Lawrence,  Trenton,  (First  Chnroh),  Trenton  City,  Titusrille,  and  perhaps  Amwell.  He  was 
dismined  from  his  charge  in  1719,  and  received  a  general  6ynodioal  recommendation,  being 
uncertain  where  Providence  micht  cast  his  lot.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Records  of  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyteiy,  his  iubsequent  course  cannot  be  tiaced. 
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beeides  ftlie  nameroiifl  aad  yarions  dotiet  deyolviiig  upon  bim,  at  hooM  uid 
abroad,  in  eonneciioQ  with  his  office  as  a  minister,  he  was  a  practising  phy- 
sician, and  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  conflict  of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  revival  in  which 
Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an  agency,  Dickinson  was  found  an  unflinching 
assertor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  few,  if  any,  in  the  denomini^ 
tion  to  which  he  belonged,  had  more  to  do  than  he  in  sustaining  and  pro- 
moting  its  interests.  Whitefield  is  known,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  have 
visited  him,  and  to  have  preached  in  his  parish  to  a  very  large  audience, 
collected  upon  the  short  notice  of  two  hours.  Brainerd,  the  field  of  whose 
most  important  labours  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Elizabethtown,  was 
Dickinson's  intimate  friend ;  and  they  were  cordial  coadjutors  in  promoting 
all  the  great  interests  of  truth  and  godliness.  But,  notwithstanding  Dick- 
kison  was  the  earnest  friend  and  promoter  of  the  revival,  no  one  was  more 
careful  than  he  in  discriminating  between  the  precious  and  the  vile  in 
Christian  experience,  and  no  one  set  his  face  more  resolutely  against  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  and  extravagance  by  which  the  revival  was,  in  many 
cases,  so  materially  marred. 

He  published  a  tract  bearing  on  this  subject  under  the  following  extended 
title: — '*  A  display  of  God's  special  grace,  in  a  familiar  Dialogue,  between 
a  minister  and  a  gentleman  of  his  congregation,  about  the  work  of  God  in 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  so  remarkably  of  late  begun  and 
going  on  in  these  American  parts :  wherein  the  objections  against  some 
uncommon  appearances  among  us  are  distinctly  considered,  mistakes  rec- 
tified, and  the  work  itself  particularly  proved  to  be  from  the  Holy  Spirit : 
with  an  addition  in  a  second  conference,  relating  to  sundry  Antinomian 
principles,  beginning  to  obtain  in  some  places."  This  pamphlet  was  widely 
circulated,  and  produced  a  great  efifect.  It  was  published  at  first  anony- 
mously, but  it  soon  became  known  who  was  the  author,  aod  it  drew  forth  a 
strong  recommendation  from  most  of  the  clergymen  in  Boston,  with  Dr. 
Golman  at  their  head,  and  subsequently  a  corresponding  recommendation 
from  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, — such  as  the 
Tennents,  Blairs,  &c.  It  is  written  with  great  vigour  and  discrimination, 
and  in  a  tone  not  unlike  that  which  characterizes  the  works  of  Edwards, 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  general  subject. 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  separate  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  occurred  in  the  year 
1741.  From  this  period,  each  of  the  Synods  was  intent  upon  making  pro- 
vision to  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  min- 
isters of  New  Jersey  attached  themselves  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and 
as  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  stronger  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Synod,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  College,  if  possible,  and 
to  fix  it  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey.  Dickinson  had  been  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  the  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  when  that  constituted  the 
entire  Presbyterian  body ;  and  he  was  no  less  the  leader  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  after  the  separation  ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  more  to  do  in  originating 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  than  any  other  man.  The  business  of  teaching 
had  been  familiar  to  him  for  years  ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
confessed  intellectual  superiority  and  commandiog  influence,  naturally 
directed  the  attention  of  the  community  to  him,  as  the  individual  most 
•uitable  to  preside  in  so  important  an  undertaking.    A  charter  for  a  College 
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hftViig  be^i  gVMrt^d  hj  Jdba,  HaniltoD,  at  tet  time  tottog  Ooyenior,  Ae 
is£uit  inttitstioB  wliioli,  in  due  time,  took  the  name  of  Nahnmi  Hall,  fdr^ 
with  went  into  ^^p^ratifon  at  BUsabethtown,  with  Diokbsen  at  its  head* 
Still  he  did  not  relinquish,  in  any  degree,  his  pastoral  charge,  but  conneeted 
with  hk  aoonstomed  dmtiea  as  a  minister  tiie  oversight  and  instmoUon  of  the 
new  College :  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  offioe  which  he  now  formallj 
aasnmed  as  President,  occupied  scaroely  more  of  his  time  than  he  had  pre* 
yionsly  devoted  to  the  young  men  whose  education  he  had  undertaken  to 
superintend.  He,  however,  sustained  this  offioe  but  for  a  brief  period ;  for 
the  College  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  the  charter  was  given  in 
October,  1746,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.  But, 
though  his  Presidency  lasted  but  a  single  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
left  upon  the  institution  the  permanent  impress  of  his  own  character. 

He  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  at 
a  time  when  his  usefulness  was  probably  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  Mr.  Johnes*  of  Morristown,  who  was  with  him  in  his 
last  illness,  asked  him,  just  before  his  death,  concerning  his  prospects,  and  his 
reply  was — **Many  days  have  passed  between  God  and  my  soul,  in  which  I 
have  solemnly  dedicated  myself  to  Him,  and  I  trust  what  I  have  committed 
unto  Him,  He  is  able  to  keep  until  that  day."  These  were  his  last  words. 
Hb  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Piersont  of  Wood- 
bridge,  and  was  published.  He  was  buried  among  his  flock,  where  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  venerable  old  monument,  with  a  long  poetical  inscription, 
marking  the  place  of  his  grave. 

That  President  Dickinson's  intellect  was  of  a  very  high  order,  no  one 
can  doubt  who  reads  half  a  dosen  pages  of  any  thing  that  he  has  written. 
There  is  a  vigour  and  perspicuity  of  both  thought  and  expression,  an  accu- 
racy of  discrimination,  and  an  ability  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult 
problems,  that  mark  him  at  once  as  an  extraordinary  man.  His  style 
compares  well  with  that  of  the  best  theological  writers  of  his  day.  Ho 
possessed  great  energy  and  decision,  as  well  as  great  conscientiousness  ;  and, 
though  he  had  no  relish  for  controversy,  for  its  own  sake,  he  never  hesitated 
to  engage  in  it,  when  he  supposed  the  interests  of  truth  required  it.  Hence 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  published  works  bear  a  controversial  character, 
and  are  designed  to  defend  what  he  regarded  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  Calvinism  has  ever  found  an  abler  or  more  efficient  champion 
in  this  country,  than  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

*  TixoTHT  JoHNBS  iftLB  of  Welah  extraction,  and  was  born  at  Sonthampton,  L.  I.,  May 
24,  1717.  He  was  mdoated  at  Tale  GoUeflre  in  1737,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  at 
Morristown  bj  the  Kew  York  Presbytery,  February  9,  1743.  There  were  several  extensire 
reyiyals  in  connection  with  his  labours,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  were  added  to  the 
ohnroh,  on  a  profession  of  their  faith,  during  his  ministry.  While  the  American  army  waa 
eofsamped  in  Morristown  in  the  winter  of  1777,  Washington,  on  one  occasion,  communed  with 
Mr.  Johnes'  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1783. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Richards  preached  to  the  aged  man  (then  near  the  close  of  life)  in 
his  own  dwelling,  that  he  might  judge  of  his  fitness  to  succeed  him.  He  received  a  call  Just 
before  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnes,  who  was  removed  by  dysentery,  September  19,  1794>  aged 
ierenty -eight. 

fJoav  PiBRSOir  wasason  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson— first  President  of  Tale  College:  waf 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1711 :  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.y 
bk  1714  {  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  alter  a  ministry  of  about  forty  years ;  and  died  at  the 
house  of  bis  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  JiMob  Green  of  Hanover,  in  the  month  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1770.  It  is  stated  on  his  tomb  stone  that  he  was  a  minister  of  tiie  Goepd  flfty-seveii 
years.  Besides  the  Funeral  Sermon  already  menUoned,  he  published  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Kewarit  before  the  New  York  Predbyftecy,  entitted  «  Ohiist  the  Son  of  God,  as  God-maa 
MedUtoT,"  1751. 
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He  was  ettineni  for  ^  warmth  and  Birtngtk  of  hh  derolioiial  fediags, 
and  for  the  Qiiiform  ocmsistenej  and  purity  of  his  life.  He  was  Mmd  and 
eoorteous  in  bis  manners,  and  though  soffioiently  easy  of  aeoess,  was  never 
tolerant  towards  undue  liberties.  He  had  great  power  in  the  pulpit,  and 
enchained  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  both  his  matter  and  hb  manner. 
His  memory  is  still  fragrant  on  the  spot  where  he  lived,  and  the  children 
and  children's  children  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  (Perish  an 
hereditary  reverence  for  his  name  and  his  grave. 

Forty-six  years  after  his  departure,  the  Rev.  David  Austin,  one  of  his 

successors  in  the  pastoral  office,  wrote  thus  concerning  him : — 

There  are  those  now  living  who  testify  that  ho  was  a  most  solemn^  mighty  and  moy- 
iag  preacher;  a  uniform  advocate  for  the  distin^isliing  doctrines  of  grace;  indns- 
trious,  indefatigable  and  successful  in  his  ministerial  labours.  His  person  was  manly 
ajid  of  full  size,  his  aapect  grave  and  solemn,  so  that  the  wicked  seemed  to  tremble  in 
his  presence. 

The  Eev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  of  Boston,  in  a  Prefitce  to  his  work  on  the 

"  Five  Points,"  says : — 

I'm  of  opinion  a  book  of  this  natnre  has  long  been  wanting  among  ns ;  and  I  give 
unfeigned  thanks  to  God^  which  put  this  same  earnest  care  for  us  into  the  heart  of  our 
brother,  whose  praise  is  m  the  Gospel  throughout  the  churches,  particularly  by  means 
of  his  elaborate  writings,  in  vindication  both  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel,  and 
other  more  practical  publications.  •  •  •  •  Now,  as  Paul  said  of  Timothy. 
*  I  have  DO  man  like-minded,'  so  I  will  presume  to  speak  it,  without  any  design  of 
flattery  or  offence, — I  know  no  man  better  accomplished  (in  my  opinion)  for  a  work  of 
this  kind  than  Mr.  Dickinson;  and  without  entering  into  recommendation  of  his  per- 
formances, I  doubt  not  the  superior  and  established  character  of  the  Rererend  author, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  l)ivine  subiects,  is  enough  to  invite  a  general  reading,  aiMi 
solicit  the  attention  of  every  serious  and  impartial  reader. 

Dr.  Bellamy  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  great  Mr.  Dickinson,"  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  the  British  Isles  had  produced  no  such 
writers  on  Divinity  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Dickinson  and  Edwards. 
Dr.  Rodgcrs,  of  New  York,  who  knew  Dickinson  well,  used  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  apostolical  looking  men  he  ever  met  with. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  married  at  Elizabethtown,  shortly  after  he  went 
tiiither  to  reside,  to  Joanna  Melyne,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Melyne,  one 
of  the  associates  in  the  purchase  of  the  Elizabethtown  tract  under  Governor 
Nicoirs  grant.  She  died  April  20,  1745,  aged  sixty- three*  She  was  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  of  whom  only  three  daughters  survived  her.  The 
third  child,  who  was  named  after  his  father,  was  born  September  19,  1713, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1731.  His  youngest  daughter, 
Martha,  married  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Orange). 
Another  was  the  second  wife  of  Jonathan  Sergeant  of  Princeton,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Miller  of  Princeton.  The  third  married  Mr.  John  Cooper,  probably  of 
West  Hampton,  L.  I. 

David  Brainerd  was  Dickinson's  intimate  friend, — the  latter  having 
interested  himself  deeply  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  refused  a  degree  from 
Yale  College.  Brainerd  spent  part  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  under 
Dickinson's  roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7, 
1747.  He  rode  back  to  Elizabethtown  in  the  evening  **  in  a  pleasant  frame, 
fall  of  composure  and  sweetness." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Dickinson's  published  works : — 
Remarks  upon  Mr.  Chde's  Reflections  upon  Mr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1716.     A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
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Syiiod  OB  L  Timoihy  31.  17, 1723.  Defence  ef  Preel^rteriMi  erdkifttioii 
m  uflwer  to  s  pampUet  OBtkled,  **  A  aiodeet  proof  of  the  order  and 
goverBHient  eettled  by  Ohriet  and  hie  Apostles  in  the  Ohuroh,"  1724. 
Beaaonableacss  of  Christianity  :  Four  Sermons.  17B2.  A  Fnnend  Sermon 
on  Mrs.  Bnth  Pierson,  wife  of  the  Bev.  John  Pierson,  1788.  Remarks 
upon  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  containing 
the  substanee  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  in  the  congregation  of 
the  Key.  Mr.  Hemphill  "^—(Defence  of  the  commbsion  of  Synod  by  Mr. 
Dickinson),  1785.  The  vanity  of  human  institutions  in  the  worship  of 
Gt>d :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newark,  1786.  A  Defence  of  the  above 
Sermon,  1787.  The  Reasonableness  of  non-conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England,  in  point  of  worship :  A  second  Defence  of  the  same  Sermon, 
1788.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
wherein  is  distinctly  shown  in  what  way  and  manner  the  Spirit  Himself 
beareth  witness  to  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  Ood,  on  occasion  of  a 
wonderful  progress  of  converting  grace  in  those  parts,  1740.  Observations 
on  that  terrible  disease,  vulgarly  called  the  throat-dbtemper,  1740.  The 
true  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  some  important  points  of  Christian 
faith,  particularly  Eternal  Election,  Original  Sin,  Orace  in  Conversion, 
Justification  by  Faith,  and  the  Saints'  Perseverance.  Represented  and 
applied  in  five  Discourses,  1741.  A  Display  of  Ood's  special  grace,  in  a 
familiar  Dialogue,  1742.  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Regeneration  con- 
sidered in  a  Sermon  from  John  iii.  8,  preached  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  there.  To  which  is  added  some  Remarks  on  a 
Discourse  of  Dr.  Waterland's,  entitled  **  Regeneration  stated  and  explained, 
according  to  Scripture  antiquity,"  1748.  Familiar  Letters  to  a  gentleman 
upon  a  variety  of  seasonable  and  important  subjects  in  religion,  1745. 
Reflections  upon  Mr.  Wetmore's  Letter  in  Defence  of  Dr.  Waterland's 
Discourse  of  Regeneration.  With  a  Vindication  of  the  received  doctrine 
of  Regeneration,  and  plain  scriptural  evidence  that  the  notion  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration  is  of  a  dangerous  and  destructive  tendency,  1745.  A  Vindi- 
cation of  God's  Sovereign  free  grace.  In  some  remarks  on  Mr.  J.  Beach's 
Sermon,  with  some  brief  reflections  upon  H.  Caner's  Sermon,  and  on  a 
pamphlet  entitled  a  letter  from  Aristocles  to  Anthades,  1746.  A  second 
Vindication  of  God's  Sovereign  free  grace,  &c.,  1748.  An  Account  of  the 
deliverance  of  Robert  Barrow,  &c.,  when  shipwrecked  among  the  cannibals 
of  Florida. 
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GEORGE   GILLESPIE  * 

1712—1760. 

OcoRGB  Gillespie  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  yoar  1683,  and 
was  educated  at  the  XJDiversity  in  his  natiye  city,  fie  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  early  in  1712,  and  came  to  New  Engbtnd  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year,  bringing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Principal  Sterling  to  Cotton  Mather. 

The  congregation  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  was  at  that  time  in  a  distracted 
state,  and  the  ministers  of  Boston,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  it, 
judged  Mr.  Gillespie  to  be  a  suitable  person  to  be  introduced  there,  with  a 
view  to  heal  existing  divisions.  He  accordingly  was  introduced  by  their 
recommendation;  but,  though  his  course  was  altogether  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory,  and  he  was  received  at  first  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  promise  the 
happiest  results,  circumstances  still  more  adverse  to  the  harmony  of  the 
congregation  subsequently  occurred,  that  left  him  with  little  hope  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end. 

In  September  following,  the  Presbytery  approved  of  his  credentials ;  and 
if  Providence  should  open  the  way  for  his  ordination  by  a  call  from  any 
congregation,   Messrs.  Andrews,  McNish,  Andersont  and  Morgan,^  were 

•Hodge's  Hist.  Presb.  Chanh.— Webster's  MSS. 

t  Jambs  Andbbson  was  born  in  SooUand,  NoTember  17, 1678;  wm  edaoated  in  bis  iiatiTS 
eoantry ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  Irvine  Presbytery,  November  17,  1708,  with  a  view  to  his 
settlement  in  YirginiA.  Heanriredin  the  Happahannoo,  April  22,  1709;  bat  being  disap- 
pointed in  the  state  of  things  in  yirginia>  he  eame  Northward  and  settled  at  Newcastle.  In 
1717,  he  was  invited  by  the  then  recently  organized  Presbyterian  congregation  in  New  York  to 
beeosse  their  pastor.  He  aooepted  the  oUl,  and  shared  with  the  chnreh  its  early  adverse  for- 
tanes  until  1726,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  with  a  view  to  become  pastor  of  a  chnroh  at  Don- 
egal, on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,— though  he  was  not  aotually  installed  there  till 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1727.  In  1738,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  go  to  Vir- 
ginia to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Pteaby  terian  Chnroh  there,  kdA 
performed  his  mission  satisfactorily.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sylvester  Qarland  of  the 
Aead  of  Apooninimy,  in  February,  1712-13.  She  died  December  24,  1736 ;  and,  in  Just  about 
a  year  after,  ne  was  married  to  Aachel  Wilson.  He  died  July  16,  1740.  A  worthless  fellow 
sought,  after  his  death,  to  bring  a  reproach  on  his  memory ;  but  the  Presbytery  promptly  oame 
$0  MS  vindication. 

X  Joseph  Moboak  was  a  grandson  of  James  Morgan,  who  eame  to  Pequoi,  New  London, 
Conn.,  about  1647,  with  the  first  settlers — the  youneer  John  Winthrop  being  their  head.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorothy  Morgan,  and  was  bom  in  New  London  (the  part  of  it  which  is 
now  Groton)  November  6,  1672.  In  December,  1699,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  town  of 
Bedford,  Westohester  County,  N.  T.  to  secure  him  for  their  minister,  and  he  aooeded  to  their 
proposals.  In  the  followin||  year,  he  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  County.  Two 
years  after,  (1702,)  he  received  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  one  of  the  first  class  of  grad- 
uates at  Tale ;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that,  in  one  instanoe  at  least,  a  degree  was  given 
when  the  usual  course  of  stu(ty  had  been  accomplished  before  the  College  possessed  corporate 
privileges.  When  he  commenced  preaching — contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  he  used 
notes;  out  some  of  his  l»ethren  protested  against  it  so  strongly,  that  he  quickly  abandoned 
them.  Haviuff  ministered  at  Bedford,  and  dnnng  part  of  the  time  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
East  Chester,  for  more  than  four  years,  he  removed  about  the  close  of  the  year  1704,  to  Green- 
wioh,  Conn.,  and  preached  there  till  1708.  In  1709,  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
chnreh  in  Freehold,  N.  J.  In  September,  1728,  complaints  were  made  to  the  Synod  that  he 
*< practised  astrology,  eountenancea  promiscuous  dancing,  and  transgressed  in  drink;*'  but 
the  Synod  dismissed  them  for  want  of  proof.  As,  however,  he  had  little  prospect  of  further 
nsefhlness  amone  his  people,  he  tender^  his  resigniation,  and  took  charge  of  tne  churches  of 
Maidenhead  and  Hopewell.  In  1736,  he  was  again  charged  with  intemperance  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia;  and  the  ei^idence  of  his  guilt  was  such  that  he  was  suspended  fh>m  the 
ministry.   But  he  was  now  far  advanced  in  life,  and  seemed  wholly  insensible  to  the  alleeed  delin- 

Suenoy.  In  1738,  the  Presbytery,  at  the  request  of  many  excellent  people  who  held  him  in 
igh  estimation,  restored  him,  and  the  act  was  approved  by  the  Synod.  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  any  Presbyterial  or  Svnodical  Record  after  1740.  Mr.  Morgan  published  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  in  Elisabethtown,  1712;  a  Treatise  on  Raptism,  enti- 
tled '*  The  Portsmouth  Disputation  examined,"  1713 ;  Remedy  for  mortal  errors,  showing  th« 
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designated  to  perform  the  ordination  service.  The  Presbytery  recommended 
him  agtun  to  the  congregation  at  Woodbridge: — They  say,  <*We  shall 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  encourage  his  heart,  to  try  awhile  longer,  wait- 
ing for  the  effect  of  our  renewed  essays  for  peace  and  quietness  among 
you." 

Shortly  after  this,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Presbytery, 
informing  him  that  the  people  of  White  Clay  had  petitioned  for  a  minister ; 
and,  if  he  left  Woodbridge,  he  was  ordered  first  to  supply  that  people. 

He  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  White  Clay  Creek,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1718,  was  ordained  by  a  Committee  of  three ;  having 
preached  the  day  before  on  Galatians  iv.  4,  5 ;  and  delivered  an  Exegesis 
on — *•  An  Christus  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  sit  mortuus  ?"  These  exercises, 
as  well  as  his  examination  in  the  original  languages,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogy* were  highly  acceptable.  His  charge  seems  to  have  embraced,  for 
several  years,  besides  White  Clay, — Red  Clay,  Lower  Brandywine,  and 
Elk  River. 

He  was  zealous  for  strict  dboipline,  and  three  times  entered  his  protest, 
when  he  thought  offenders  were  too  leniently  dealt  with.  In  one  instance 
he  informed  his  Presbytery  that  he  would  publish  animadversions  on  the 
undue  tenderness  of  the  Synod,  but  they  absolutely  prohibited  his  doing  it. 

He  was  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  meetings  of  the  Pros* 
bytery  and  Synod,  as  well  as  in  bringing  a  contribution  to  the  fund. 

On  the  great  question  of  the  Protest,  he  did  not  vote.  Having,  in  all  the 
previous  trying  sessions,  laboured  earnestly  for  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
he  withdrew  with  the  excluded  brethren,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  be 
of  their  number,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  them  after* 
wards.  He  remained  neutral  till  1744,  when  he  returned  to  the  Old  Synod, 
In  discussing  the  terms  of  union,  he  objected  to  being  required  to  acknow- 
ledge what  was  generally  styled — **the  great  revival,"  to  be  **  a  glorious 
work  of  grace."  He  had  seen  so  many  sad  bsues  from  hopeful  beginnings, 
so  much  that  he  deemed  reprehensible  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  work,  such  wild  confusion  and  wide  spread  division  connected  with 
it,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  it  his  unqualified  sanction. 

Mr.  Gillespie  died  January  2,  1760,  aged  seventy-seven.  Dr.  Francis 
Alison,  who  knew  him,  speaks  of  him  as  *'that  pious  saint  of  God." 

Beee«itj  of  the  annointinff  of  the  Spirit  to  etiard  na  from  error;  a  Disooorse  on  Original  Sin;  a 
Diaooorse  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Joseph  Morgan,  1723 ;  Reply  to  an  Anonymons  railer  againat 
the  doctrine  of  election,  1724;  a  Disoonrse  entitled  <'Sin  its  own  punishment,"  1728;  a  Dis- 
oonrae  entitled  «Love  to  onr  neigfabonr  recommended,"  3d  edition,  1749.  Hia  son  Joiepk 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1723,  and  died  the  same  jear. 
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ROBERT  CROSS  * 
1717—1766. 

BoBSET  Cross  wm  born  near  Ballykelley,  in  Ireluid,  in  the  year 
1689.  He  received  both  his  aoademioal  and  theological  education  in  his 
native  country,  and  came  to  America,  when  he  was  not  far  from  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1717,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  he  presented  his  testimonials  as  a  probationer, 
lately  from  Ireland,  which  having  been  approved,  he  was  recommended  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1719,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  Newcastle,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  who  had  then  lately  removed  to  New  York.  On  the  18th  of 
September,  1728,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  George  McNish,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  10th  of  October  following,  he  left  Newcastle, 
and  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Jamaica.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
that  the  people  recovered  their  church  property,  including  their  place  of 
worship,  from  which  they  had  been  eject^  by  Lord  Gornbury,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before. 

In  1734,  it  appears  that  the  First  Church  in  Philadelphia  had  given  Mr. 
Cross  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  as  the  matter  of  his  removal  was  then 
a  question  before  the  Synod.  The  Commissioners  from  Jamaica  and  Phila- 
delphia were  heard  at  length ;  **  and  after  the  most  critical  examination  of 
the  affair,  and  the  solemn  imploring  the  Divine  assbtance,  the  matter  was 
put  to  vote,  and  carried  against  Mr.  Cross's  transportation."  The  call 
from  Philadelphia  was  by  no  means  unanimous, — there  being  a  large  party 
in  the  congregation  opposed  to  Mr.  Cross;  and,  the  next  year,  the  part 
who  were  favourable  to  him,  petitioned  to  be  erected  into  a  distinct  congre- 
gation. The  Synod  having  granted  the  petition,  the  new  congregation  pre- 
sented him  a  call  in  1736,  and  the  Synod  called  upon  him  to  express  his 
yiews  conoerning  it.  Mr.  Cross  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  thought  the  Synod 
could  not  properly  come  to  any  decision  until  his  people  had  been  duly 
informed  on  the  subject ;  and  that,  as  circumstances  then  were,  he  believed 
that  he  ought  to  remain  at  Jamaica.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  Synod 
finally  resolved  to  defer  the  whole  matter  until  their  next  meeting,  that  the 
people  of  Jamaica  might  be  apprized  of  the  movement,  and  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  objections  against  Mr.  Cross's  removal. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  to  supply  the  new  congregation  at 
Philadelphia,  for  two  months  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  pro- 
vision being  also  made  for  the  supply  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  during  his 
absence.  The  next  year,  (May  27,  1737,)  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cross's 
removal  came  again  before  the  Synod,  and  reasons  were  urged  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  congregations  respectively,  why  the  proposed  change  in 
his  ministerial  relations  should,  and  should  not,  take  place.  Mr.  Cross 
having  referred  the  case  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Synod, — they  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  finally  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 

•  MMdoDAld'f  Hbt.  of  the  Jamftioa  Churoh.— Prime't  Hist.  L.  I.— Hodge't  Hiit.  Pretb. 
Chimh.— Wtbft«*t  MSS. 
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that  Mr.  Grois  slumld  be  «<tnuiaportad"  to  PhOadelphia;  after  whieb,  ai 
Mr.  G.'fl  request,  they  appointed  a  committee,  oonsisiing  of  Messre.  Thorn* 
son*  and  Anderson,  to  prepare  a  soitable  lettor  to  the  congregation  in 
Jamaica,  *< signifying  what  was  done  in  the  affair.'*  He  jobed  the  Philadel- 
phia Preebytory,  May  29,  1737,  and  was  installed  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  In  the  Minutes  of  Synod  for  1738,  there  is  the  following 
eatry : — **  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Robert  Oross  was  installed  since  our  last, 
aocordii^  to  the  Synod's  appointment,  and  that  the  two  congregations  in 
Philadelphia  were  since  united."  The  in8tallaU<m  sermon  was  preached 
hj  the  BcT.  Mr.  Andrews,  with  whom  Mr.  Gross  was  settled  as  a  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Gross's  ministry  at  Jamaica  is  said  to  haye  been  highly  successful, 
and  attended  by  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  The  Rev.  James  M. 
Macdonald,  lately  pastor  of  the  same  church,  where  he  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  up  traditions  respecting  his  ministry  there,  says  that 
**it  is  evident  that  he  was  very  highly  esteemed,"  and  **was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  ministers  of  Uie  day  in  which  he  lived." 
Elisabeth  Ashbridge,  a  celebrated  Quakeress  of  that  day,  has  rendered  a 
somewhat  equivocal  testimony  concerning  him,  in  saying — **Hi3  people 
almost  adored  him,  and  impoverished  themselves  to  equal  the  sum  ^ered 
him  in  the  city ;  but  fidling  in  this,  they  lost  him." 

The  occasional  labours  of  Whitefield  in  Philadelphia  are  said  to  have 
been  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  either  Mr. 
Gross  or  his  colleague ;  and  many  who  had  been  their  Mends,  became  alien- 
ated from  them,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  did  not  preach  either 
alarmingly  or  fervently  enough.  Whitefield,  when  about  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, wrote  from  Reedy  Island,  De.,  May  19,  1740, — »*Mr.  Cross  has 
preached  most  of  his  people  away  from  him.  He  lashed  me  most  bravely, 
the  Sunday  before  I  came  away.  Mr.  Andrews  also  preached  against  me." 
But  subsequently,  when  the  snow  prevented  the  roofless  *'  Great  House" 
from  being  used,  Gross  offered  h'ls  meeting  house  to  Whitefield,  and  he 
preached  in  it. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1747,  the  Rev.  Francis  Alison 
became  Mr.  Gross's  assistant ;  and,  in  1758,  application  was  made  to  both 
Edinburgh  and  London  for  a  colleague.  Mr.  Gross  resigned  h'ls  pastoral 
charge,  June  22,  1758.     He  died  in  August,  1766.     His  wife,  who  was 

•  Jom  TaovsoH  mmt  from  IreUod  to  New  York,  m  »  probationer,  in  the  wmmer  of  ITIS. 
Being  reoommended  bj  the  Presbytery  to  the  people  of  Lewes,  De.,  he  went  thither  to  preach, 
reoeired  a  call  from  them  In  the  aatamn  of  1716,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  pastor 
im  April,  1717.  Ha  redgaed  his  charge  in  1729,  for  want  of  support.  The  next  year  ha 
aeoepted  a  call  from  Btlddle  Octorora;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  dbtraoted  state  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  remoTcd,  in  1782,  to  Cheetnat  Lerel.  In  1733,  he  was  in  snch  straitened  etream- 
ftanees  thai  eoUeetioaa  for  his  relief  were  made  in  the  congregations  in  Donegal  Presbyteiy. 
In  the  winter  of  1738,  he  visited  the  Valley  of  Yiiginia,  and  passed  through  theRockfish  Gap 
to  Concord,  Bulfklo,  and  Cub  Creek.  It  was  his  wish  to  settle  in  Virginia,  bat  hii  Presbytery 
would  not  release  him  from  his  charge  until  July,  1744;  when  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
Valley,  and  was  engagwl,  under  Presbytery,  in  direotin^j^  the  missionary  operations  in  Western 
Vlninla.  He  yislted  If  orth  Carolina  in  1744,  and  again  m  1751 ;  and  in  his  latter  visit  he  net 
with  Henry  Patillo,  (afterwards  a  distinguished  clergyman,)  and  advised  him  to  itudy  for  the 
ministry.  In  1749,  while  he  was  laboorinc  in  the  County  of  Amelia,  be  published  at  Williams- 
burg an  Explication  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  also  published  a  work  on  the  aoTemment 
of  Uie  Chnroh,  and  a  Sermon  on  Ooniietien  and  Asnrance,  which  were  highly  commended  br 
Gilbert  Tennent.  He  spent  his  la«t  years  with  his  son-in-law  at  Buffalo,  in  Prinoe  Edward, 
when,  according  to  Dr.  Foote,  he  died  in  1763:  thonrii  Dr.  Alexander  states  that  «he  Uea  ia 
the  Buffalo  grave  yard  without  a  stone.'*  He  participated  largely  in  the  diflkolUes  that 
lswi«d  in  the  ruptuie  ot  the  Chuioh,  and  in  both  bis  convictions  and  acts  was  very  strongly  on 
the  Old  Side. 
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born  in  tiie  oity  of  Mew  Tork,  in  the  jetr  IMS,  £ed  ihe  Maie  jear  with 
her  hosbuid. 

Mr.  Grose  meintained  a  oorreepondenoe  wiih  the  mimstera  of  the  Sooth 
Oecroliiia  Presbytery. 

The  following  testimony  to  his  eharaoter  appeurs  on  his  grave-etone : — 

*<He  exoelled  in  pmdenoe,  and  gravity,  and  a  general  deportment,  was 
estemned  for  his  learned  aequaintanoe  with  the  Holy  Boriptores,  and  long 
aoconnted  one  of  the  most  respeetable  ministers  in  ^e  Provinoe.'* 

In  17S5,  Mr.  Cross  published  a  Sermon,  preaohed  before  the  Oommis- 
non  of  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  people  at  Jamaica, 
in  tenns  expressive  of  strong  regard  and  attachment. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT.* 
1718—1746. 

William  Tsnnsnt  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1678.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  hb  native  country,  and  was  probably  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered  the  ministry  originally  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church:  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  July  1, 1704, 
and  Priest,  September  22, 1706.  After  receiving  orders,  he  acted  as  Chap- 
lain, for  some  time,  to  an  Irish  nobleman  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  had  charge  of  a  parish,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country ;  and 
the  reason  that  has  been  assigned  for  it  is,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
conform  to  all  the  terms  imposed  on  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.*  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  who,  having  been  ejected  f^om  his  charge  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
wen(  to  Holland,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  s<nne  time,  and  thence 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  spent  his  latter  years,  and  died  February  6, 
1087-^8. 

As  Mr.  Tennent^s  family  was  increasing,  and  his  prospects  of  usefulness 
in  his  own  country  were  somewhat  dubious,  he  resolved,  after  a  few  years, 
to  migrate  to  America,  where  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  more  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  greater  facilities  for  doing  good.  He  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  September,  1718,  with  his  family,—- consisting  of 'his 
wife,  four  sons,  and  one  daughter ;  and  was  most  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  by  James  Logan,  who  was  his  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
who,  at  different  times,  held  several  of  the  most  important  of&ces  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Tennent  se^ns  to  have  come  to  this  country  with  an  intention  imme- 
diately to  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations ;  and,  accordingly,  he  soon 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  received  as  a  minister  into  their 
oonneetion.  The  Synod,  after  due  deliberation,  agreed  to  receive  him ; — 
not,  however,  till  he  had  laid  before  them  in  writing  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Episcopal  Church.     The  minute  of  the 
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Synod  is  as  fiiUows :— *'  Mr.  Willkm  TemoQi's  alur,  beiag  iruMiidUed  by 
the  commiUee  [of  orertvres]  to  the  Synod,  was  by  them  folly  considered, 
being  well  satisfied  with  his  eredentiab,  and  the  testimony  of  some  brethren 
here  present ;  as  also  they  were  satisfied  with  the  material  reasons  which  be 
offered  cooeeming  his  dissenting  from  Uie  Established  Church  of  Ireland  ; 
being  pot  to  a  TOte  of  the  Synod,  it  was  carried  in  the  afiirmatire  to  admit 
him  a  member  of  the  Synod.  Ordered  that  his  reasons  be  inserted  on 
the  Synod  book  ad  futuram  ret  memoriam.  The  Synod  also  ordered  that 
the  Moderator  should  give  him  a  serious  exhortation  to  continue  steadfast  in 
his  now  holy  profession — which  was  done."  This  transaction  took  place  on 
the  17tb  of  September,  1718, — within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  he  arrived 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Tennent,  thus  being  introduced  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  went, 
in  November  following,  to  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued,  pro- 
bably as  a  stated  supply,  for  about  eighteen  months.  In  May,  1720,  he 
removed  thence  to  Bedford,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  laboured 
for  a  short  time ;  but  soon  after,  probably  in  the  year  1721,  he  left  Bedford, 
and  went  to  preach  at  Bensalem  and  Smithfield,  in  Bucks  County,  P&. 
Here  he  continued  until  the  year  1726,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
diurch  at  Neshaminy,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  Presbytery  did  not  send  a  minister  to  install  him  ;  but  the 
people,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  of  them  in  the  meeting-house,  signified 
their  acceptance  of  him  as  their  pastor.  He  had  two  congregations,  distin- 
guished as  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  to  Neshaminy,  Mr.  Tennont,  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  well  educated  as  well  as  pious  ministry, 
resolved  on  establishing  a  school  at  which  young  men  might  acquire  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
conduct  such  a  school,  being  a  fine  general  scholar,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly 
read  theologian  ;  and  with  the  Latin  language  he  was  so  familiar,  that  he 
tould  write  and  speak  it,  not  only  with  perfect  ease  but  with  remarkable 
elegance.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  the  Synod, 
not  long  after  he  was  admitted  a  member,  which  was  greatly  praised  for  its 
correct  and  splendid  diction,  and  which  showed  the  more  finished  education 
which,  at  that  time,  was  obtained,  in  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Tennent,  with  a  view  to  carry  his  benevolent  purpose  into  effect, 
erected  a  humble  building,  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  might  offer  themselves  as  students.  His  kins- 
man, James  Logan,  had  presented  him,  in  1728,  with  fifty  acres  of  land ; 
and  on  this  lot  stood  the  building  referred  to.  His  expectations  in  this 
enterprise  were  more  than  realised ;  for  here,  before  many  years  had  passed, 
had  been  educated  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  their  time.  Among  them  were  Tennent's  own  sons, 
Samuel  and  John  Blair ^  Wm.  Robinson,  &c.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
tbe  establishment  of  this  institution,  known  as  the  **  Log  College,"  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  clerical  education,  at  least  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1737  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tennent*s  congregation  had  become 
dissatisfied  that  he  had  so  long  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Neshaminy, 
without  having  been  formally  installed.  This  part  of  the  congregation 
made  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Tennent  before  the  Synod;   but  it  was 
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iaswered  by  another  part  of  the  oongregation,  who  Mlj  jastified  the  ooarae^ 
of  their  pastor.  After  both  papers  had  been  read,  and  both  parties  heard, 
the  Synod  adopted  a  roinnte  ezpressiye  of  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  and  probable  motiyes  of  the  complainants,  and  exhorting  them 
to  '*  lay  aside  their  groundless  dissatisfactions,  and  return  to  their  duty.'* 

Mr.  Tennent  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  zeal,  and  a  warm  friend 
to  reyiyals  of  religion.  When  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia,  Mr.  T., 
though  living  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  hastened  to  the  city,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  communion  with  one  whom  he  considered  so 
truly  a  kindred  spirit.  What  impression  he  made  upon  Whitefield,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  entry  in  his  journal : — 

**  At  my  return  home  [from  visiting  a  family]  was  much  comforted  by  the  coming 
of-  one  Mr.  Tennent,  an  old  gray-headed  disciple  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
keeps  an  Academy  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
four  gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  eminently  useful 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  brought  three  pions  souls  along  with  him,  and  rejoiced 
me  by  letting  me  know  how  they  had  been  spoken  evil  of  for  their  Master's  sake.  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Scotland;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  both  he  and 
his  sons  are  secretly  despised  by  the  generaHty  of  the  Synod,  as  Mr.  Erskine  and  his 
friends  are  hated  by  the  judicatories  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  (as 
they  are  called)  are  by  their  brethren  in  England." 

Whitefield,  on  his  return  from  New- York,  visited  Mr.  Tennent  at  his 
own  house,  and  spent  some  days  with  him.  His  account  of  this  visit  is  as 
follows : — 

"  November  22.  [1739.]  Set  out  for  Neshaminy,  (twenty  miles  distant  from  Trent 
Town,)  where  old  Mr.  Tennent  lives  and  keeps  an  Academy,  and  where  I  was  to  preach 
to-day,  according  to  appointment.  About  twelve  [o'clock]  we  came  thither,  and 
found  about  three  thousand  people  gathered  together  in  the  meeting  house  yard.  Mr. 
William  Tennent  (Jr.),  an  eminent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  we  staid  beyond 
the  time  appointed,  was  preaching  to  them.  "When  I  came  up,  he  soon  stopped;  sung 
a  hymn,  and  then  I  began  to  speak,  as  the  Lord  gave  me  utterance.  At  first,  the 
pec^  seemed  unaffected:  but,  m  the  midst  of  my  discourse,  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  came  upon  me,  ana  I  felt  such  a  struggling  within  myself  for  the  people  as  I 
scarce  ever  felt  before.  The  hearers  began  to  be  melted  down  immediately,  and  to  cry 
much ;  and  we  had  good  reason  to  hope  the  Lord  intended  good  for  many.  After  I 
had  finished,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  gave  a  word  of  exhortation  to  confirm  what  had  been 
delivered.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse,  we  sung  a  psalm,  and  dismissed  the  people 
with  a  blessing— O  that  the  people  may  say  amen  to  it !  After  our  exercises  were  over, 
we  went  to  old  Mr.  Tennent's,  who  entertained  us  like  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
His  wife,  to  me,  seemed  like  Elizabeth;  and  he  like  Zachary;  both,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  Though 
€rod  was  pleased  to  humble  my  soul,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  while,  yet 
we  had  sweet  communion  with  each  other,  and  spent  the  evening  in  concerting  what 
measures  had  best  be  taken  for  promoting  our  dear  Lord's  Kingdom.  It  happened 
very  providentially  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren  are  appointed  to  be  a  rresby* 
tery  by  the  Synod,  so  that  they  intend  bringing  up  gracious  youths,  and  sending  them 
out  lh>m  time  to  time  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.  The  place  wherein  the  young  men 
study  now,  is,  in  contempt,  called  the  College,  &c.  Friday,  November '23d,  parted 
with  dear  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  other  worthy  fellow  labourers;  but  x>roniised  to  remem- 
ber each  other  publicly  in  our  prayers." 

Mr.  Tennent,  previous  to  the  division  of  the  Synod,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  joined  the  Pres-> 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick,  to  which  also  his  sons,  Gilbert  and  William,  were 
attached. 

His  health,  for  some  time  before  his  death,  was  so  infirm,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  pastoral  duties,  and  his  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  Presbytery.  His  connection  with  his  congregation''  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dissolved  in  1742 ;  but  his  name  is  enrolled  among  the  members 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  the  following  year,  (1748,)  and  he  is 
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BMiiioiied  abo  as  bfling  {weeeat,  Uie  Mme  year,  at  Uie  ordiDatimi  of  hh 
Mooeseor.  He  died  at  kis  own  house,  in  Nesbaminy,  May  6, 1746,  aged 
seyenty-thr^ ;  and  waa  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground,  where 
his  grave  is  still  to  be  seen.  Mrs.  Catharine  Tennent,  his  widow,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  May  7,  1753,  aged  seventy. 

Mr.  Tennent  had  five  children, — ^four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of 
his  sons,  Gilbert^  William  and  Johny  form  the  subjects  of  distinct  sketches 
in  this  work. 

Chablss,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  at  Colrain,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
Ireland,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1711 ;  and  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  emigration,  seven  years  of  age.  He,  like  his  elder  brothers,  received 
hifi  education  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery,  in  May,  1736,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  20th 
of  September  following.  After  preaching  for  twenty-six  years  to  the  people 
of  White  Clay  Creek  in  Delaware,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
faithful  minister,  he  resigned  his  charge,  owing  to  their  inability  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  in  respect  to  his  support ;  and,  shortly  after,  in  1763, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Buckingham  and  Black- 
water.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  during  which  time  he  had  the  super- 
vision of  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  in  which  employment  he  seems  to  have 
been  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  'William  Mackay  Tennent.  Having  lost  his 
wife,  Mr.  Tennent,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Buckingham,  was  married 
a  second  time  to  a  widow  lady  id  Philadelphia, — a  member  of  his  brother 
Gilbert's  church ;  and  this  marriage  was  fruitful  of  evUs  that  seem  to  have 
continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  After  being  dismissed  from  Buckingham, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  congregations  of  Broad  Creek  and 
Little  Creek,  in  Sussex  County,  De.;  and  here  he  continued  his  labours 
Ull  November,  1769.  It  is  due  to  historic  truth  to  state  that  his  mani- 
fold trials,  in  connection  no  doubt  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  moderate 
and  even  immoderate  drinking,  led  Mr.  Tennent  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
this  way,  until  the  case  attracted  public  attention,  and  finally  brought  him 
into  painful  relations  with  his  Presbytery.  The  facts,  as  they  are  presented 
in  a  document  before  me,  whUe  they  are  highly  monitory,  are  fitted  to 
awaken  the  deepest  sympathy.  His  health  gradually  declined  during  sev- 
eral of  his  last  years,  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1771,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years. 

Charles  Tennent  had  a  son,  William  Maokat,  who  became  a  distin- 
guished minister.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1763, 
and  began  to  preach  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  was  ordained 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1772,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.  In  December,  1781,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Abington,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  beginning  oi 
December,  1810.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
from  1785  till  1808,  when  he  resigned  his  office.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1794.  He  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1797.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York.  Dr.  Alexander,  who 
knew  him  personally,  represents  him  as  **  a  man  of  great  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  politeness  of  manner,"  and  as  **  distinguished  for  his  hospitality." 
He  states  also  that,  during  his  last  illness,  which  was  protracted,  though 
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»ot  attended  with  nmoli  ptisi  he  wm  '*bleieed  with  an  umntemipled  i 
ranoe  of  ihe  favour  of  Ood."    An  Address  was  deliyered  at  his  funeral 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Green  of  Philadelphia,  whioh  was  pmblished* 


THE   McGREGORES* 

Jams,  1718—1729. 
David,  1737—1777. 

Jamss  McGbeqore  receiyed  a  thorough  classical  and  theological  edaca- 
tion,  and  had  the  care  of  a  Soot's  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  The  sufferings  to  which  Protestants  were  there  subjected,  in 
oonnection  with  his  inextinguishable  love  of  religious  liberty,  led  him,  with 
three  other  ministers,  and  a  part  of  their  respective  congregations,  to 
migrate  to  this  country.  As  they  were  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  he 
addressed  a  discourse  to  them,  on  the  text — **  If  thy  presence  go  not  with 
me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 

Mr.  McCkegore,  with  about  one  hundred  families,  arrived  at  Boston,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1718.  The  next  winter  he  spent  at  Bracut ;  and,  in 
the  spring  following,  sixteen  of  the  families  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Ireland,  commenced  a  settlement  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Haverhill,  which 
was  then  called  Nutfield,  but  which  they  named  Londonderry.  Mr. 
McGregore  now  joined  the  party  from  whom  he  had  been  temporarily 
separated,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  preached  to  them,  under  a  large  oak 
tree,  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  that  place,  from  Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 
The  spot  is  known,  and  regarded  with  veneration,  to  this  day. 

As  soon  as  the  settlers  had  become  organised  as  a  religious  Society,  they 
proceeded  according  to  the  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  to  invite  Mr. 
McOregore  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  their  call ;  but,  as  no 
Presbytery  then  existed  in  New  England,  the  formality  of  an  installation 
waa  dispensed  with.  On  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  people  met, 
and  he  solemnly  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion,— they  in  turn  recognisbg  him  as  their  pastor  and  spiritual  guide.  He 
preached  to  them  on  the  occasion  from  this  very  appropriate  text — **  More- 
over, I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them ;  and  it  shall  be  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them  ;  and  I  will  place  them  and  multiply  them, 
and  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  forevermore." 

There  »  a  tradition  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  MeOregore 
wiUi  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreil,  then  Governor  of  Canada,  that  the  Colony, 
at  an  early  period,  was  signally  preserved  from  savage  depredation.  The 
two  are  said  to  have  been  intimate  friends  and  correspondents ;  and  the 
Governor,  from,  respect  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend,  directed  the  Catholic 
priests  to  charge  the  Indians  not  to  molest  or  injure  any  of  these  people,  as 
they  were  different  from  the  English ;  and  to  assure  ihem  that  not  only 
woold  no  bounty  be  paid  for  their  scalps,  but  that  the  sin  of  murdering 

^^^^Ftokw'i   Hlft.    LondoDdeny.-^Traoj'i    Qtfi   Awakening.  —  MS.  Arom    BeT.    Dr. 
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mj  of  them  would  £ot  be  forgiTen.  Such  k  the  tradition  ;  and  there  are 
Bome  circnmBtances  that  give  to  it,  to  say  the  least,  an  air  of  probability. 

The  charoh  of  which  Mr.  McGregore  became  pastor,  was  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  New  England.  It  is  not  known  how  many  composed 
it  origioally,  but  its  increase  was  evidently  rapid.  At  a  Communion  season 
in  1723,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  communicants ;  at  another,  a 
few  months  latev,  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  at  the  one  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  three  hundred  and  seven ty-fiye. 

Mr.  McOregore  died,  from  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1729,  aged  fifty-two.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Eev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  from  Zaehariah  i.  5. 

Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire,  represents  him  as  **  a 
wise,  affectionate  and  faithful  guide  to  his  people,  both  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious matters.*' 

The  Bev.  £.  L.  Parker,  in  his  History  of  Londonderry,  says, — 

*'  His  name  and  memory  were  most  tenderly  cherished  by  his  bereaved  flock,  and 
suooeeding  generations;  and  the  effects  of  his  labours  among  them  were  long  and 
widely  felt.  He  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  and  had  eigoyed  firm  and  uninterrupted 
health.  He  had  never  been  visited  with  sickness,  until  seized  with  that  which  termi- 
nated his  lifb.  Though  at  the  time  but  a  youth,  he  was  among  the  brave  defenders  of 
Londonderry  in  Ireland,  and  discharged  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  the  large  gun 
which  announced  the  approach  of  the  vessels  that  brought  them  relief.  •  •  From 
traditional  remarks,  as  well  as  from  some  few  manuscripts  of  his  which  have  been 
preserved,  we  are  led  to  consider  him  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  He  evidently  possessed  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind.  He  was 
strictly  evangelical  in  his  doctrinal  views,  and  peculiarlv  spiritual  and  experimental  in 
his  preaching.  During  his  short  but  severe  sickness,  he  manifested  a  firm  unshaken 
ftiith  in  the  Saviour,  and  a  lively  hope  of  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  he  remarked  to  those  around  him  that  he  trusted 
he  had  known  Christ  from  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  would  cheerfully  confide 
to  his  hands  his  immortal  interests.  •  •  •  His  personal  appearance  was  com- 
manding; his  stature  tall  and  erect;  his  complexion  rather  dark;  and  his  countenance 
expressive." 

In  October,  1706,  Mr.  McOregore  was  married  to  Marion  Cargill,  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland.  They  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  survived  him. 

David  McGbeqobe  was  the  third  son  of  the  Bev.  James  McGregore, 
apd  was  bom  in  Ireland,  November  6,  1710.  He  received  his  literary  and 
theological  education,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Clark,*  his  father's  successor  in  the  ministry.  A  new  parish,  called  the 
'West  parish  in  Londonderry,  having  been  formed,  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  it.  He  was  ordained  in  1737  ;  but  the  Society  of  which  he 
became  pastor  was  not  actually  incorporated  till  1739.  A  controversy  soon 
arose  between  the  old  and  new  parish,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  **  great  awakening  "  that  took  plaoe  in  1741,  Mr.  McGregore  felt 
a  deep  interest,  and  took  an  active  part.     He  visited  Boston  and  some  other 

•  Mattbkw  Clark  came  to  this  oonstry  from  Ireland,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
McGregore,  and  immediatelj  repaired  to  Londonderry,  where  be  foand  many  of  his  conntrjmen 
and  former  acqaaintance.  At  the  request  of  the  oburoh  and  eongregation,  he  ooDsented  to 
supply  the  palpit,  and  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people,  t)>oiigh  he  was  not  formally  installed. 
Being  a  fine  seholar,  he  olBoiated  also  as  an  instrooter  in  the  higher  branches  of  education. 
Thoagh  aboni  saventy  years  of  age,  when  be  oame  to  this  oonntry,  he  eontinned  to  labour  in 
the  imniftiy  with  great  vigoor  for  more  than  six  years.  He  bad  sonred  as  an  officer  in  the  Pro- 
testant army,  daring  the  dril  commotions  in  Ireland,  and  receired  a  wound  in  the  memorabU 
seige  of  Londondernr;  bat,  after  those  agitations  bad  subsided,  he  quit  the  militiuy  serrioe* 
and  prepared  himself  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  thoroaghly  Calvinuitic  in  bis 
rolinons  views,  genial  in  bis  temper,  independent  in  bis  feelings  and  retained  a  good  deal  of 
the  martial  spirit  as  long  as  be  lived.  He  married,  as  bis  third  wife,  the  widow  <^  bis  prede- 
Mssor.    He  £ed  January  26,  1735,  aged  seventy -six. 
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plaoes  where  the  reyiyal  prevailed,  and  retumed  to  fiis  people  with  a  fall 
parpoae  to  do  what  he  could,  by  the  Divine  bleeebg,  to  bring  about  a 
Bimilar  state  of  things  in  his  own  charge.  He  accordingly  delivered  a 
series  of  very  impres&ive  discourses  from  Ephesians  v.  14, — **  Awake,  thou 
Uiat  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  will  give  thee  light." 
With  this  effort  commenced  a  remarkable  awakening  among  his  own  people, 
which  resulted  in  large  additions  to  the  church.  Mr.  McGregore  showed 
himself  a  firm  friend  to  the  revival  of  that  period,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
it,  his  name  appears  affixed  to  the  Testimony  of  an  Assembly  of  pastors  at 
Boston,  July  4,  1743,  expressing  their  belief  **  that  there  bad  been  a  happy 
and  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  through  an 
uncommon  Divine  influence."  And,  in  a  letter  accompaoying  his  Testi- 
mony, afterwards  published  in  Prince's  History,  he  says, — 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  seen  little  or  do  appearance  of  the  growth  of  Antinomian 
errors,  or  any  thing  visionarv  or  enthusiastic,  either  in  my  own  congregation,  or 
among  the  people  in  the  neighooorhood  where  I  live.  Indeed,  if  asserting  justification 
by  ftiith  alone,  and  denying  it  by  the  law,  as  a  covenftnt  of  words,  while  the  eternal 
obligation  of  the  law,  as  a  rnle  of  life,  is  strongly  maintained  in  practice  as  well  as 
profession, — if  this,  I  say,  be  Antinomian  doctrine,  then  we  have  a  great  growth  of 
Antinomianism.  Again,  if  asserting  the  necessity  of  supernatural  influence  or  Divine 
energy  in  conversion,  or  the  reality  of  the  Immediate  witnessing  and  sealing  of  the 
Spirit,  be  enthusiasm,  then  we  have  a  remarkable  spread  of  enthusiasm;  and,  in  these 
senses,  may  Antinomianism  and  enthusiasm  grow  more  and  more,  till  thoy  overspread 
the  whole  land." 

In  January,  1755,  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  McGregore  to  become  their  pastor.  Thb  call  was 
regularly  prosecuted  before  his  Presbytery,  which  met  at  Pelham  in  April 
of  that  year,  and  afterwards  at  Boston  in  May  following.  Mr.  McGregore, 
partly  on  account  of  his  strong  attachment  to  his  own  people,  and  partly 
from  a  conviction  that  the  divided  state  of  the  church  to  which  he  was 
called,  gave  little  promise  of  either  ministerial  comfort  or  usefulness, 
declined  the  call.  In  1764,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGregore  did  not  survive  his  active  usefulness.  The  last  Sabbath 
that  he  spent  on  earth  was  a  Communion  season  in  his  church.  He 
preached  on  that  occasion  with  his  accustomed  interest  and  animation,  and 
then,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  was  carried  out  of  the  house.  He  was  able, 
however,  after  a  short  time,  to  return  and  conclude  the  services  ;  and  this 
was  the  last  meeting  which  he  had  with  his  people.  He  died  in  the  utmost 
peace,  on  the  Friday  following.  May  30, 1777,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  The 
Funeral  Discourse  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  from  II.  Kings  ii.  12. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  McGregore*s  publications : — A  Sermon 
entitled  **  Professors  warned  of  their  danger,"  1741.  The  Spirits  of  the 
present  day  tried  :  A  Sunday  evening  Lecture  at  Boston,  1741.  A  Sermon 
entitled  ''The  believers  all  secured,"  1747.  The  Christian  Soldier:  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Alexander  Boyd,*  1754.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Eev.  John  Morehead,  1773. 

*ALVXAin>BE  BoTB  Studied  Theoloey  at  the  UDlTersltj  of  Qlasgow,  and  came  to  this  oounirj, 
probablj,  earlj  in  1748.  In  June  of  that  jear,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  MoQregore,  he  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and,  having  gone  throngh  the  prescribed  trials, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  woe  sent  to  preach  first  at  Georgetown,  Me.,  and  in 
Angnst,  1749,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  that  place.  Bat  the  Presbytery,  baring  in  the 
wamn  time  heard  some  nnfavonrable  reports  from  Scotland  respecting  him, — when  the  call  came 
Into  their  handsy  ntvaed  it  to  the  church,  and  cited  their  candidate  to  appear  before  them. 
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Ube  BeT.  S.  L.  Padoer  writesihiu  •onoeraiiig  Mr.  David  UcGtogOfn :^- 

*  He  WM  greatly  reepected,  and  hie  death  nfnoerelr  lamented  by  the  people  of  hit 
charge.  He  gtood  deservedly  high  in  public  eatlnation,  aa  a  preadier  and  a  diTina. 
Few,  if  any,  then  upon  the  stage,  were  considered  his  superiors.  His  praise,  as  a  bold, 
fiithfnl,  snccessful  minister,  was  in  all  the  surrounding  churches,  and  his  services 
eagerly  80U|^t.  Though  not  fkvoured  with  a  collegiate  education,  yet  nnder  the  pri- 
vate instruction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  by  his  great  assiduity  and  application  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  became  a  scribe  well  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  was  able  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treas- 
ure things  new  and  old.  He  was  an  animated  and  interesting  preadier.  His  pulpit 
talents  were  considered  superior  to  those  of  his  father.  His  voice  was  M\  and  com- 
manding, his  delivery  solemn  and  impressive,  and  his  sentiments  clear  and  evangeli- 
cal .  His  house  of  worship  was  usuaUy  thronged .  Many  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
attended  regularly  upon  his  ministry.  He  excelled  not  ooly  as  a  preacher  but  aa  a 
pastor.  In  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  especially  in  catechising  bis  flock,  he 
was  eminently  distinguished He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  spirit  of  firm- 
ness and  independence,  which  deterred  him  from  shrinking  from  duty  on  account  of 
apparent  danger  or  difficulty.'' 

Mr.  McOregore  was  married  to  Mary  Boyd,  a  lady  oi  fine  personal 
appearance  and  accomplishments,  who,  haying  been  early  left  an  orphan, 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  She  died  September  28,  1793,  aged 
aeyenty.  They  had  nine  children.  One  son,  Robert^  was  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Stark,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Another  son,  David,  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1774,  held  the  office  of  Captain  in  the 
Bevolution,  afterwards  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  died  in 
1827.  A  third  son,  James,  settled  in  Londonderry,  was  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  much  engaged  in  public  business,  sustaining  not  only  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  but  various  offices  of  the  town,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
Bepresentative  in  the  General  Court.  He  posessed  a  well  endowed  and 
well  cultivated  mind.  He  died  much  lamented  on  the  23d  of  June,  1818, 
aged  seventy. 


EBENEZER   PRIME. 

1719—1779. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  SAMUEL  I.  PRIME,  D.  D., 

Haw  ToEK,  Aprfl  26, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  send  you,  agreeably  to  your  request,  the  following  notice, 
from  such  materials  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  of  my  venerable  great- 
grandfather. As  there  is  nobody  now  living  who  remembers  him,  I  have 
to  depend  of  course  chiefly  upon  family  records  and  traditions. 

The  Primes  came  from  England, — three  brothers  of  them,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  settled  in  Bowley,  Mass.;  and  from 
him  descended  the  Primes  who  have  been  known  in  the  mercantile  circles 

Upon  his  nmking  what  tMmed  penitent  aeknowledgmenti  of  the  fb  with  whioh  he  wu  oh»rged, 
the  Preebvtery  continued  bla  lioenie,  at  the  same  time  administering  to  him  a  sharp  rebake. 
After  a  while,  he  returned  to  Georgetown,  and  in  Jane,  1760,  the  people  renewed  their  eall  te 
him,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  also  inrited  to  settle  at  Newcastle,  Me.  The  Presbjteiy 
recommended  both  calls  to  his  oons^eration ;  bat  he  thought  proper  to  decline  them  both.  In 
1T51,  the  call  tnm  Georgetown  was  a  second  time  renewec^  i^nd,  in  November  of  that  year,  lie 
accepted  it.  Difficulties,  however,  arose,  either  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  of  the  Presbytonr, 
which  prevented  his  becoming  the  pastor  of  that  church.  In  1754,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
ehuroh  in  Newcastle,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  was  ordained  at  Newburjport,  on  the 
10th  of  September  of  that  year.  He  remained  at  Newcastle,  constantly  involved  in  diffiooltieit 
and  labouring  to  veiy  little  accopUnoe,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1758,  when  his  dismit.; 
rioB  was  flnaUy  effected.    I  find  no  trace  of  him  afterwards. 
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at  New  York  for  tke  lut  fiftj  years.  Another  went  to  North  Oarclina, 
and  the  name  is'  there  perpetuated  to  this  day.  A  third  brother  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  old  town  of  Milford,  Conn.  Of  this  last  men- 
tioned  brother,  whose  name  was  Jamts^  my  great-grandfather  was  the  second 
son,  and  was  bom  July  21,  0.  8.,  1700.  The  stormy  period  of  the  Roto- 
Intionary  war  destroyed  the  records  of  those  early  years,  of  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  say  more  than  is  now  possible ;  for  I  can  learn  nothing  of  hb  youthful 
training  till  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718.  He  was  probably 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  in  Connecticut,  Tery  shortly  after  his 
graduation;  for,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  preaching  at  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,*  pastor  of  the 
church  of  that  town.  After  a  service  in  this  capacity  of  four  years,  he  was 
ordained  as  colleague  of  Mr.  Jones,  by  a  council  of  ministers,  half  of  them 
from  Connecticut,  and  half  from  the  Eastern  part  of  Loug  Island.  Hap- 
pily settled  over  his  first,  and  as  it  pleased  Gt)d,  his  only,  charge,  he  took 
to  himself  a  wife — Margaret  Sylvester,  of  Shelter  Island,  October  2,  1723. 
She  died  September  26, 1726 ;  leaving  two  children.  He  was  subsequently 
married  to  Experience,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Young  of  Southold.  She 
died  January  1,  1734, — the  mother  of  three  children.  The  eldest  child, 
bearing  his  father's  name,  was  a  lovely  youth,  remarkable  for  his  piety. 
While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  but  at  home  during  vacation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died,  having  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  After  seventeen  solitary 
years,  Mr.  Prime  was  married,  a  third  time,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Carle,  a 
widow,  who  died  February  9,  1776. 

Only  one  of  the  children  by  either  marriage,  and  he  a  child  of  the  second 
wife,  left  motherless  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  survived  the  father.  His 
name  was  Benjamin  Young  Prime,  He  was  bom  December  20,  1733 ; 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  in  its  cradle  at  Newark,  in  July, 
1748,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751.  After  pursuing  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  several  years,  he  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at 
which  he  graduated  in  1756,  and  continued  in  the  office  about  a  year.  In 
1762,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  higher  advantages 
than  our  country  then  afforded,  for  the  study  of  medical  science.  After  a 
roiiidenoe  abroad  of  between  two  and  three  years,  he  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a 
Latin  Dissertation  which  was  published  there  in  a  handsome  quarto  pamph- 
let. He  became  a  highly  accomplished  scholar, — eminent  for  his  mathemat- 
ical, philosophical  and  classical  attainments.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing with  great  facility  both  prose  and  poetry,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  his  patriotic  and  popular  songs  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  land, 
and  helped  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  liberty  into  a  flame.  In  the  Curiosities 
of  American  Literature,  appended  by  Dr.  Griswold  to  D 'Israeli's  Colleo- 

*  Eliphalbt  Jonm  la  supposed  to  hftve  been  »  son  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Jooes,  who  was  episoo- 
pally  ordained  In  England,  eame  to  this  oountry  at  an  early  period,  and  beoanie  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Fairfield,  Conn. ;  hat,  in  eonseqnenoo  of  the  hnming  of  the  first  Reoords  of  Fairfield* 
neither  the  time  of  his  installation,  nor  of  bis  death,  can  now  be  ascertained.  He,  Eliphalitf 
was  bm  at  Ooneord,  Mass.,  in  the  jear  IfiiO.  He  was  inrited  to  Huntington  in  Janoarj* 
lS7fi,  baring  preriously  declined  an  invitation  to  the  congregation  of  Jamaica.  He  was,  at  tlial 
time,  residing  at  Qreenwieb,  Conn.  After  some  hesitation,  he  consented  to  spend  a  year  wltt 
U>e  people,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  settled  with  great  unanimity.  He  continued  in 
thai  relation  more  than  half  a  oentory,  and  died  June  6,  1731,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  hk 
age.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  "  a  man  of  great  parity  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  faith- 
tal  and  suooMsful  preacher." 
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tioB,  among  the  Ravolationary  odes  and  songs,  some  of  Dr.  Prime's  are 
gathered, — more  remarkable,  however,  for  patriotic  feeling  than  poetical 
merit. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  in  1764,  he  became  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  being 
the  only  surviving  son  of  his  father,  who  was  then  becoming  infirm,  he 
returned  to  Huntington,  and  resumed  his  residence  with  his  father ;  where 
both  employed  the  little  leisure  which  their  respective  professions  afforded, 
in  the  pursuits  of  elegant  letters,  for  which  their  tastes  and  education  admi- 
rably fitted  them.  Dr.  Prime  lived  through  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
died  suddenly,  October  31,  1791,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  youngest  son  is  the  llev.  Nathaniel  Scudder  Prime,  D.  D.,  who  still 
survives  In  a  green  old  age.* 

*  This  yenerable  man,  slnoe  this  letter  Anom  hia  son  wu  written,  bu  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  He  wiis  bom  in  Huntington,  L.  I.,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1785.  He  inherited  fhim 
hlB  father  and  grandfather  a  ta^te  for  letters,  which  he  onltirated  Uiroueh  life,  and  transmitted 
to  bis  posterity.  In  180U,  be  first  embraced  Christianity,  as  be  believed,  in  its  life  and  power. 
He  giaduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1804;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1805,  was 
lioenbed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  to  preach  the  Qospel.  For  a  few  years,  he 
laboured  on  the  East  end  of  the  Island,  especially  at  Sag  Harbour,  where  his  ministry  wai 
attended  by  a  powerful  revival  of  religion.  He  subsequently  preached,  for  some  time,  at 
Freshpond  and  Smithtown ;  and,  in  1812,  became  the  pastor  of  \he  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
Cambridge,  N.  T.  Here  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years  of  eminent  nsefulness,  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  through  the  whole  region  in  the  several  departments  of  learning,  benevolence, 
and  religion.  After  n  pastorate  of  seventeen  years  in  Cambridge,  he  was  induced  to  take 
chaive  of  a  literary  institution  in  that  place,  where  he  became  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
teacher,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  services  as  a  preacher  were  almost  constantly  pot  in 
requisition. 

In  1830,  he  removed  to  Sing  Sing,  N.  T.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy, 
and  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  for  two  years.  He  established  at  the  same  place  a 
large  and  flourishing  Female  Seminanr.  In  November,  1835,  he  removed  this  Seminary  to 
Newburgh,  where  he  resided  chiefly  for  nearly  eight  years.  In  April,  1843,  he  removed  to 
Williamsburg;  in  April,  1846,  to  Newark,  N.  J.;  in  May,  1847,  to  Ballston  Spa,  where  he 
preached  as  a  stated  supply  for  about  two  years;  in  December,  1849,  to  Sootchtown;  and  in 
April,  1851,  again  to  Williamsburg.  From  June,  1851,  to  October,  1852,  he  supplied  the  first 
Presbyterian  Churoh  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  rest  of  that  year  supplied  at  Yorkville.  During  a 
part  of  1854,  he  supplied  at  Wyoming,  Pa. :  and  in  1855,  for  several  months,  at  Huntington^ 
L.  I.  In  April  of  this  year,  he  removed  to  Mamaroneck,  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Curamings,  where  he  died  In  great  peace  on  the  27th  of  March,  1856. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  Middlebury  Collen  from  1822  to  1826;  and  of  Williams  College,  firom 
1826  to  1831.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1848. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prime's  publications : — The  pernicious  effects  of  Intemperaaoe 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island,  At  Aquobogue,  1811.  An  Address  before  the  Cambridge  l^ranch  of  the  Moral  Society 
of  the  County  of  Washington,  1815.  Divine  Truth  the  established  means  of  Sanctification : 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  Bible  Society,  1817.  A 
ftuniliar  illustration  of  Christian  Baptism,  in  vhich  the  proper  snbjects  of  that  ordinance  and 
Uie  mode  of  administration  are  socertained  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  History  of  the 
Church,  and  defended  fVom  the  objections  usually  urged  by  the  opponents  of  Infant  Baptism 
and  the  advocates  of  Immersion,  1818.  The  year  of  Jubilee,  but  not  to  Africans:  A  Sermon 
delivered  on  the  forty-ninth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence,  1825.  Charge  to  the 
"Bav.  Samuel  Irenssos  Prime,  delivered  at  his  Installation  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Mattewan.  1837.  A  History  of  Long  Island  from  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans 
to  the  year  1845,  with  special  reference  to  its  ecclesiastical  concerns,  1845. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1808,  he  was  ttaarried  to  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Major  John  Jermidn  of 
Sag  Harbour,  L.  I.  Thev  had  seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
beoime  clergymen,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

I  knew  the  venerable  Dr.  Prime  quite  well  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  always 
regarded  him  as  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  minister.  He  was  compactly  built,  rather 
inclined  to  be  stout,  had  a  fine  intelligent  face,  was  quick  and  easy  in  his  movements,  and  most 
agreeable  in  conversation.  Ho  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  force  and  discrimination;  a  noble  and 
generons  spirit;  simple  and  engaging  manners;  an  invincible  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  own 
oonvictions;  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interesta of  his  fellow  men:  an  excellent  talent 
for  the  pnlpit;  great  tact  at  public  business;  and  a  remarkably  graceful  facility  at  mingling  in 
a  deliberative  body.  In  private  he  had  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb;  bat  sometimes,  in  pnblk 
debate^  the  lamb  disappeared^  and  the  lion  came  in  its  place. 
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To  refcwn  to  the  main  subject  of  mj  luurratiTe.  With  tlie  weight  of 
increasing  years  and  increasing  labours,  Mr.  Prime  began  to  feel  the  need 
of  assistance.  As  he  had  been  settled  originally  as  a  colleague  with  his 
predecessor,  so  now  an  associate  was  sought  for  him ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Close*  was  set  apart  to  that  work,  October  30,  1766.  He  continued  to 
labour  with  Mr.  Prime  nearly  seven  years  ;  but  in  1773  was  dismissed. 
From  tLi;i  time  onward,  the  aged  pastor  had  no  regular  aid  in  the  ministry. 
Though  he  was  very  infirm,  the  state  of  the  congregation,  distracted  by  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  provide  him  any  relief. 

The  invasion  of  the  enemy  compelled  the  pastor  and  his  son,  with  their 
families,  to  fly  from  their  home :  throwing  their  plate  into  a  well,  from 
which  it  was  recovered  when  the  war  was  over,  and  taking  with  them  only 
what  they  could  most  readily  carry  in  their  hands.  The  son,  with  his 
young  family,  fled  from  the  Island,  and  his  aged  father  found  an  asylum  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  town. 

**  Though  the  whole  Island,  especially  the  Western  parts,  sufiered  greatly 
from  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  soldiery,  and  still  more  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Tories,  under  their  authority  and  protection,  no  town  was 
subjected  to  equal  outrages  on  their  feelings  and  property  with  Huntington. 
The  seats  in  the  house  of  God  were  torn  up,  and  the  building  converted  into 
a  military  depot.  The  bell  was  taken  away,  and,  though  afterwards  res- 
tored, it  was  so  injured  as  to  be  useless.  Subsequently,  (1782,)  when  the 
contest  was  virtually  ended,  the  church  was  entirely  pulled  down,  and  the 
timber  used  to  construct  barracks  and  block  houses  for  the  troops,  one  of 
the  former  being  erected  on  Mr.  Prime's  home  lot,  directly  overlooking  his 
house.  And  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  most  deeply,  these 
structures  were  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  burying  ground,  the  graves 
levelled,  and  the  tomb -stones  used  for  building  their  fire  places  and  ovens. 
I  have  often  heard  old  men  testify,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses, 
that  they  had  seen  the  loaves  of  bread  drawn  out  of  these  ovens,  with  the 
reversed  inscriptions  of  the  tomb-stones  of  their  friends  on  the  lower  crust. 

**The  redoubtable  commander  in  these  sacrilegious  proceedings  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  man 
who  was  afterwards  created  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  known  to  the 
world  as  Count  Rumford,  But  hb  acts  in  this  place  have  given  him  an 
immortality,  which  all  his  military  exploits,  philosophical  disquisitions,  and 
scientific  discoveries  will  never  secure  to  him,  among  the  descendants  of 
this  outraged  community.  It  would  seem  that,  during  the  whole  war,  no 
stone  was  left  unturned  to  annoy  the  persons,  and  injure  the  property,  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  orchards  were  cut  down,  (Mr.  Prime's  among  the 
first,)  their  fences  burned,  and  the  scanty  crops  which  they  were  able  to 
raise  under  these  embarrassments,  were  often  seized  by  lawless  force  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers,  or  ruthlessly  destroyed  to  gratify  their  malice.  The 
aged  pastor  of  the  Congregation,  while  he  lived,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  enemy,  on  account  of  his  known  patriotic  views  and  feelings.  When 
the  troops  first  entered  the  town,  at  an  early  period  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  the  officers  housed  their  horses  in  his  stable,  and  littered  them 

*  JoHir  Close  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1763.  After  reiigninir  hU 
ehar|^  at  Hantineton,  he  removed  to  New  Windsor,  N.  T.,  and,  without  being  Installed, 
preaebed  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  places,  ftrom  1773  to  1796.  He  afterwards  resided  at 
Waterford,  where  he  died  in  1813. 
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witb  slwayes  of  a&ihreslied  wheat,  whioh  tbey  did  not  need,  tearing  leaTee 
out  of  his  most  yaluable  books,  or  easting  one  yolome  of  a  set  into  the  fire, 
to  render  them  yalueless,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  destroy  the  whole. 
While  reeording  these  worse  than  Vandal  transactions,  I  am  sitting  in  the 
identical  chair  whioh  mj  grand&ther  occupied  before  me,  and  which  still 
bears  the  deep  marks  of  British  outrage.  And  I  have  books  lying  before 
me,  with  the  impress  of  the  same  sarage  hands  upon  their  mutilated  covers 
and  leaves.  "* 

The  aged  patriarch,  when  sinking  under  the  numerous  afflictions  of  a  long 
and  laborious  life, — now  approximating  to  fourscore  years,  having  deserted 
his  own  dwelling,  was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement,  and  die  an  exile  in  a 
solitary  neighbourhood  of  his  congregation.  But  even  here  he  was  neither 
inactive  nor  imhappy.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  August  2,  1779,  (only 
two  months  before  his  death^)  we  find  the  foUowiog  record : — '*  Through 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  me,  I  have  lived  to  the  close  of  my  seventy- 
ninth  year,  and  am  entered  upon  my  eightieth  year,  this  being  my  birth  day, 
according  to  the  new  style.  What  a  monument  am  I  of  sparing  mercy!" 
On  the  25th  of  September,  (or,  according  to  another  account,  on  the  3d  of 
October,)  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard, 
the  outrages  upon  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  I  have  already  detailed ; 
and  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  following  incident,  which  testifies 
to  my  ancestor's  patriotism,  and  the  distinction  it  earned  for  him  in  those 
days  of  trial.  When  Col.  Thompson,  (Count  Rumford,)  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Huntington  grave  yard, 
the  Colonel  pitched  his  marque  at  the  head  of  my  ancestor's  grave,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  treading  under  foot  the  old 
rebels  every  time  he  went  out  or  in. 

Mr.  Prime,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  was  '*  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  of  powerful  intellect,  and  possessed  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  and  faithful  divine."  He  was  a  man  of  great  system  in  all 
his  habits,  public  and  private.  Having  gathered  around  him  a  large  and 
valuable  library,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  the  stores  of  his  own  learn- 
ing, and  enriching  the  minds  of  his  people  with  the  fruits  of  his  patient, 
unremitting  labour.  It  appears  from  a  register  which  he  kept  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  that  he  had  written  nearly  four  thousand  sermons.  He  had 
some  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  commission.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  same  qualifications  and  authority  were  required  to  preach 
the  Gospel  as  to  administer  its  ordinances,  he  would  not  consent  to  license 
men  to  preach,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ordaining  them  to  the  ministry. 
These  views  he  defended  in  two  sermons,  and  several  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Suffolk  adopted  the  same.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  was  sub- 
sequently so  far  modified  by  the  paucity  of  ministers,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  that  he  did,  before  the  close  of  his  life,  admit  licentiates  to  preach 
in  his  pulpit ;  but  he  would  never  allow  them  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
which  he  considered  an  official  act,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  the  adminintration 
of  special  ordinances. 

Mr.  Prime  was  eminently  devotional  in  his  spirit,  and  earnest  and  suo- 
oessful  in  his  work.  He  sympathized  deeply,  and  his  people  shared  largely, 
in  the  great  revivals  which  took  place  in  his  day,  especially  that  in  1741, 

*  The  ftbova  pumgmpbf  we  from  the  pen  of  mj  ikther>  Eer.  Dr.  Prime. 
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Id  Us  dkurj  ke  kas  detailed  many  intereetiag  fkoie  fai  ooniieeiioii  wMi  these 
periods,  wkich  show  that  h  rich  blessing  attended  his  labours. 

Mr.  Prime  published  A  Diseourse  on  the  nature  of  Ordination,  deliTered 
immediately  preyious  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tallmadge.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  notice  of  my  yenerable  ancestor,  but  as 
I  suppose  that  I  haTC  written  enough  for  your  purpose,  I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  I.  PRIME. 


GILBERT  TENNENT.f 
1725—1764. 

OiLBSBT  TsNNSNT,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Key.  William  Tennent,  Senior, 
was  born  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  February  5,  1703.  He  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  when  his  father  migrated  to  America.  He  received 
his  education  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  afterwards  assisted  his  f&ther  in 
conducting  the  education  of  others.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1725.  His  first  permanent 
religious  impressions  were  received  in  his  fifteenth  year,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  fsither,  on  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  was  several 
years  before  he  gained  comfortable  evidence  of  being  spiritually  renewed. 
In  this  interval,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  reading,  and  subse- 
quently devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under  an  apprehension 
that  his  spiritual  state  would  not  justify  his  entering  the  ministry.  But, 
about  1724  or  1725,  his  experience  became  more  decided  and  satisfactory, 
so  that  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
and,  in  due  time,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  his  father  was  a  member.  In  his  trials  before  the 
Presbytery,  he  appeared  to  uncommon  advantage,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  May,  1725.  Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  preached  for  some 
time  at  Newcastle,  De.,  and  received  a  call  to  settle  there ;  but  he  took 
his  leave  so  abruptly  as  to  excite  no  small  displeasure  among  the  people. 
The  congregation  and  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  complained  to  the 
Synod  on  the  subject,  and  a  letter  was  produced  declaring  his  acceptance 
of  the  call.  The  Synod  decided  that  his  conduct  was  too  hasty,  and  the 
Moderator  reproved  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  greater  caution  in  future. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  the  rebuke  with  great  meekness.  He  was 
ordained  at  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  in  the  autumn 
of  1726.  He  would  have  been  called,  shortly  after,  to  Norwalk,  Conn., 
had  not  the  Fairfield  Association  interposed  their  judgment  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  taken  from  *'80  destitute  a  region  as  the  Jersies."     From  the 

*  Bbujamiii  Tallm AOttB  WM  bom  ill  New  Haren,  Conn.,  Jmoomry  1,  1725;  wm  gndimM 
at  Tale  College  in  1747:  was  ordained  and  installed  paator  of  the  ehnroh  in  BrookbaTen»  L.  I.« 
Oetober  23,  1764;  was  dismissed  June  15,  1785;  and  died  Febraaiy  5,  1786,  aged  sixty-ona 
jsaii.    He  was  a  fine  seliolar  and  an  able  dlrine.    He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Colonel  Ben* 


Jamia  Tallmadge,  of  Berolntionary  fame. 

t  Dr.  FinleT's  Sermon  c 
Log  CoU.— Webster's  MSS. 


t  Br.  FinleT^s  Sermon  on  his  death.— GUUee'  Hisi.  CoU.— AsMmb.  Miss.  Mag.  I.— HiiL 
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oommenoement  of  hifi  minigtry,  hk  preaoking  excited  great  attration;  aad 
liis  popular  and  commanding  powers  were  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who 
dbrelisbed  tbe  doctrines  be  preacbed,  or  tbougbt  bim  cbargeable  witb  undue 
severity. 

Wben  be  settled  at  New  Brunswick,  be  found  tbere  several  very  godly 
persons,  wbo  bad  been  brougbt  into  tbe  cburcb  under  tbe  ministry  of  tbe 
Bev.  Tbeodore  Jacobus  FreliDgbuysen, — one  of  tbe  most  eminent  mioLsters 
of  tbe  Reformed  Dutcb  Cburcb ;  and  tbat  excellent  man  sent  him  a  letter 
on  *' tbe  necessity  of  rightly  dividing  the  word,"  which  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  greatly  quickened  bis  zeal  in  his  Master's 
cause.  During  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  bis  settlement,  though  be  was 
much  admired  as  an  able  and  impressive  preacher,  tbere  seems  to  have  been 
little  visible  fruit  from  bis  labours.  A  severe  illness,  which  occurred  about 
the  close  of  that  period,  brought  bim  into  tbe  attitude  of  deep  humiliation 
in  view  of  his  want  of  success,  and,  from  tbat  time,  he  became  far  more 
earnest  and  pungent  in  his  preaching,  and  had  the  pleasure  soon  to  witness 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  state  of  bis  congregation. 

In  1738,  he  laid  before  the  Synod  "sundry  large  letters,"  which  bad 
passed  between  bim  and  the  Rev.  David  Cowell  of  Trenton,  in  regard  to 
tbe  true  motive  that  should  influence  our  obedience  to  God ; — whether  it 
should  be  wholly  a  desire  for  bis  glory,  or  whether  there  should  also  be  a 
desire  for  our  own  happiness;  —  in  other  words,  whether  disinterested 
benevolence  is  tbe  essence  of  holiness.  Tbe  large  committee,  to  whom  tbe 
papers  were  referred,  beard  both  parties,  and  delayed  their  decision  for  a 
year.  Tbe  result  to  which  they  came,  did  not  satisfy  Tennent;  and  be 
again  introduced  tbe  matter  in  1740,  but  the  Synod,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  consider  it.  This  be  represented,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  a  few 
days  after,  on  tbe  deplorable  state  of  tbe  ministry,  as  sanctioning  the  doctrine 
tbat  there  is  no  difference  between  seeking  tbe  glory  of  God  and  our  own 
happiness,  and  that  self-love  is  tbe  foundation  of  all  obedience. 

In  tbe  year  1740,  be  was  prevailed  on  by  Wbitefield  to  accompany  bim 
on  a  "  preaching  tour"  to  Boston ;  and  this  tour  undoubtedly  constituted 
one  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  Witb  a  fixedness  of  purpose  which  was 
proof  against  all  obstacles,  be  set  off,  in  the  winter  season,  to  visit  a  part 
of  the  country  where  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  where  be  knew  bis 
ministrations  must  prove  to  many  exceedingly  unwelcome.  He  reached 
Boston  on  tbe  13th  of  December,  and  continued  there  for  nearly  three 
months,  preaching  almost  every  day  witb  great  power,  and  producing  of 
course  a  divided  public  opinion  corresponding  to  that  which  already  existed 
in  respect  to  tbe  labours  of  Wbitefield.  The  effect  of  bis  preaching  in 
Boston  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  the  well  known  author  of  the  Christian  History : — 

"  It  was  both  terrible  and  searching.  It  was  for  matter  justly  terrible,  as  he, 
according  to  the  inspired  oracles,  exhibited  the  dreadful  holiness,  justice,  law-threat- 
eningfl,  truth,  power  and  majesty  of  God,  and  his  anger  with  rebellious,  impenitent  and 
Christless  sinners ;  the  awful  danger  they  were  in  every  moment  of  being  struck  down 
to  hell,  and  damned  forever,  with  the  amazing  miseries  of  that  place  of  torment.  By 
his  arousing  and  spiritual  preaching,  deep  and  pungent  convictions  were  wrought  in 
the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that  town;  and  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced in  several  scores,  in  the  neighbourmg  congregations.  And  now  was  such  a  time 
as  we  never  knew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say  that  more  came  to  him  Ui 
one  week  in  deep  concern,  than  in  the  whole  twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry. 
I  can  say  also  the  same  as  to  the  numbers  who  repaired  to  me.'' 
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It  appears  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Tennent  addressed  to  Whitefield, 
preserved  in  Gillies'  Historical  Collections,  that  a  similar  effect  attended 
his  preaching  daring  his  whole  tour ;  and  that,  not  only  in  the  region  of 
Boston,  but  at  New  Haven  and  Milford  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  on  Long 
Island,  there  were  multitudes  addressing  themselves  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  earnestness  to  the  work  of  their  salvation. 

Mr.  Tennent  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  division  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  1741 :  indeed  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
indiscreet  and  impetuous  course,  and  especially  to  one  sermon  called  the 
'* Nottingham  Sermon,*'  which  Dr.  Alexander  declares  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  severely  abusive  sermons  that  was  ever  penned,"  that  that  schism 
occurred.  Being  naturally  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and  fully  convinced 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were 
opposed  to  the  revival  of  which  he  was  so  zealous  a  promoter,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  denounce  them  in  terms  of  most  unsparing  reprobation ; 
and  his  conduct,  viewed  at  this  distance,  though  dictated  no  doubt  by  an 
honest  regard  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
deeply  reprehensible.  It  is  to  his  honour,  however,  that,  while  he  was  a 
principal  instrument  in  occasioning  the  division,  he  was  no  less  active, 
seventeen  years  after,  in  healing  it.  He  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  bring  about  a  re-union  of  the  two  parties ;  and 
it  was  not  without  very  considerable  effect. 

Whitefield's  discipliBS  and  admirers  in  Philadelphia,  having  formed  a  new 
Presbyterian  congregation,  turned  their  eyes  to  Gilbert  Tennent  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  become  its  pastor  ;  and  in  May,  1743,  just  two  years  after 
the  rupture  of  the  Synod  in  the  same  city,  they  presented  their  call  to 
him.  He  accepted  it  at  once,  from  a  conviction  that  his  field  of  usefulness 
would  thereby  be  greatly  enlarged ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  regularly 
released  from  the  church  in  New  Brunswick,  which  he  had  served  for  sixteen 
years.  With  the  church  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  he  continued 
during  the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life,  which  was  about  twenty 
years.  He  seems  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  his  previous  experience  ;  for 
he  never  afterwards  manifested  any  thing  of  a  controversial  spirit,  but  lived 
in  much  harmony  with  his  brethren,  and  with  all  around  him.  His  minis- 
try at  Philadelphia  was  marked  by  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  was 
attended  by  many  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  his  preaching  was,  to  the  mass  of  hearers,  so 
acceptable  after  his  removal  as  before  ;  for,  instead  of  preaching  from  short 
notes,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  he  subsequently  wrote  his  sermons 
out,  and  read  his  manuscript  somewhat  closely  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  considerable  loss  of  force  and  animation.  He  displayed  his  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  shortly  after  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  in  procur* 
ing  the  erection  of  a  spacious  and  very  expensive  church  edifice  for  the  use 
of  his  congregation.  He  called  on  Dr.  Franklin,  and  asked  him  to  give  him 
the  names  of  persons  to  whom  he  might  apply  for  aid  in  his  enterprise,  and 
Franklin  told  him  to  call  on  every  body.^  He  did  so,  and  soon  accomplished 
his  object. 

In  17$3,  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  appointed  Mr.  Tennent,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards President)  Samuel  Davies,  to  cross  the  Atlantio,  to  solicit  funds  for  thai 
institution.     The  mission  was  eminently  snccessful ;  but  the  only  accoiint 
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of  it  that  itmaiBs  is  finmd  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Dayies.  Nodibg  is  known 
oonoerning  the  impression  that  Tennent  produeed  in  England ;  bat  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  that,  with  his  oomparatively  rough  exterior,  and  nnpoliihed 
manners,  he  must  haye  suffered  not  a  little  from  a  comparison  with  his 
highly  accomplished  and  attractive  colleague. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  he  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him  by  a  large  congrega- 
tion; and,  accordingly,  in  December,  1762,  the  Rot.  Qcorge  Duffield, 
then  of  Carlisle,  was  called  to  the  co-pastorship  with  him.  This 
call  Mr.  Duffield  declined ;  and  the  congregation  remained  without  another 
pastor  as  long  as  Mr.  Tennent  lived.  He  died  on  the  28d  of  July,  1764, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  it  is  believed  that  the  only  record  that 

remains  is  in  Dr.  Finley's  Commemorative  Discourse.    He  says, — 

**  He  had  an  habitual,  unshaken  assnrance  of  his  interest  in  redeeming  love,  for  the 
■pace  of  more  than  forty  years:  but,  eight  days  before  his  death,  he  got  a  more  clear 
and  affecting  sense  of  it  still.  And  though  he  lamented  that  he  had  done  so  little  for 
Qod,  and  that  his  life  had  been  comparatively  unprofitable,  vet  he  triumphed  in  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  pardoned  all  his  sins,  and  said  his  assurance  of  salva- 
tion was  built  on  the  Scriptures,  and  was  more  sure  than  the  sun  and  moon." 

President  Finley's  Sermon  just  referred  to  was  preached  on  the  2d 
of  September  following  his  death.  This,  together  with  an  Appendix,  and  a 
Funeral  Eulogy  by  a  young  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished. The  inscription  on  the  monumental  stone,  which  his  congregation 
placed  over  his  remains,  was  written  by  bis  friend  Dr.  Finley,  and  is  in 
classic  Latin.  Mr.  Tennent  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death. 

Of  Mr.  Tennent's  first  marriage  I  find  no  record,  but  his  wife  died  a 
short  time  before  he  made  his  tour  to  Boston  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
<«  so  much  supported,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  her  Funeral  Sermon,  while 
she  lay  before  him  in  the  coffin."  His  second  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Cornelia  De  Peyster,  and  who,  at  the  time  he  was  married  to  her,  was  the 
widow  of  Matthew  Clarkson  of  New  York,  died  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1768,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Spafford, 
widow  of  a  Mr.  Spa£ford  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  three  children  by  the 
last  marriage.  He  made  his  will,  October  20,  1763,  giving  three  hundred 
pounds  and  his  library  to  his  son  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  he  should  be 
'*pnt  to  learning,"  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  the  ministry. 
He  provides  also  for  his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Cornelia.  He  consti- 
tuted his  wife,  his  brother  William,  and  the  Worshipful  John  Lyal  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  guardians  of  his  children.  His  son  Was  lost  at  sea* 
One  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died  early ;  the  other, — Cornelia,  was  married  to 
Dr.  William  Smith,  a  respectable  physician  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Gilbert  Tennent's  publications :  —  Solemn 
Warning  to  the  secure  world,  from  the  God  of  terrible  majesty ;  or,  the 
presumptuous  sinner  detected,  his  pleas  considered,  and  his  doom  displayed, 
(a  volume,)  1785.  The  necessity  of  receiving  the  truth  in  love,  considered 
in  a  Sermon  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  with  enlargements,  1785.  The 
dark  depths  of  Divine  Providence  opened  and  vindicated  from  the  imperti- 
nent cavils  of  foolish  men :  In  a  Sermon  on  II.  Thess.  ii.  12,  preached  at 
New  Brunswick,  with  enlargements,  1785.  Memoir  of  his  brother,  John 
Tennent,  and  an  Expostnlatory  Address  to  saints  and  sinners,  1786.    Seven 
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8«moiui  in  a  Tolume  of  '*  Sermons  on  Saoramental  ooetsions,  by  Hymn 
minkten,"  1789.  The  Bighteonsnaas  of*  the  Scribes  ind  Pharisees  con- 
sidered in  a  Sermon,  1740.  The  danger  of  an  nnconverted  ministry,  con- 
sidered in  a  Sermon  on  Mark  yi.  34,  preached  at  Nottingham,  Pa.,  1740. 
A  Sermon  on  Justification,  preached  at  New  Bmnswick,  1740.  The 
Espousals,  or  a  Passionate  Persuasive  to  a  marriage  with  the  Lamb  of 
€h>d : — In  a  Sermon  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  1741.  Bemarks  on  a 
Protestation  presented  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1741.  Two  Sermons 
preached  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  the  virtue 
of  Charity,  1742.  The  necessity  of  holdmg  fast  the  truth,  represented  in 
three  Sermons  in  New  York.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  errors  lately 
vented  by  some  Moravians,  &c.,  1743.  The  Examiner  Examined,  or 
Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious.  In  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*The 
Examiner,  or  Gilbert  against  Tennent,''  &c.,  1743.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Charles  Beatty,  1743.  Twenty-three  Sermons  upon  the  chief  end 
of  man,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  Qod,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  preached  in  Philadelphia,  (a 
volume,  4to,)  1744.  The  necessity  of  thankfulness  for  wonders  of  Divine 
mercies:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  on  occasion  of  the  impor- 
tant and  glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  British  arms  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Matthews,  over  the  united  States  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  likewise  the  frustrating  a  detestable  attempt  to  invade 
England  by  a  Popish  Pretender,  1744.  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  soul : 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia,  on  Deuteronomy  iv.  9,  1744.  The 
danger  of  spiritual  pride  represented  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia 
on  Romans  xii.  3,  1744.  The  necessity  of  studying  to  be  quiet  and  doing 
our  own  business :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia,  1744.  An  Account 
of  a  Bevival  of  Religion,  published  in  Prince's  Christian  Hbtory,  1744.  A 
Discourse  at  the  Opening  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church.  The  necessity 
of  pndsing  God  for  mercies  received :  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  success 
of  the  late  expedition,  (under  the  direction  and  command  of  General  Pep- 
perell  and  Com.  Warren,)  in  reducing  the  city  and  fortresses  of  Louisburgh 
on  Cape  Breton,  to  the  obedience  of  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Second, 
preached  at  Philadelphia,  1745.  Discourses  on  several  subjects — on  the 
nature  of  Justification,  on  the  Law,  and  the  necessity  of  Good  Works  vin- 
dicated, (a  volume,  12mo.,)  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  lawfulness  of  defen- 
sive war,  1747.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  on  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Honourable  President  and  Council,  to  be  observed  throughout  this 
Province  as  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer.  With  some  enlargement,  1748. 
Brotherly  love  recommended  by  the  argument  of  the  love  of  Christ :  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Sacramental  Solemnity.  With 
some  enlargement,  1748.  The  consistency  of  defensive  war  with  true 
Christianity,  1748.  The  late  Association  for  defence  further  encouraged ; 
or  defensive  war  defined,  and  its  consistency  with  true  Christianity  repre- 
sented. In  a  reply  to  some  exceptions  against  war,  in  a  late  composure, 
entitled,  **The  Doctrine  of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  people  called 
Quakers,  vindicated,"  1748.  (Printed  by  Franklin.)  Irenicum  Ecclesias- 
tionm ;  or  a  humble  impartial  Essay  upon  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,  1749. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  of  God,  1749.  The  substance  and  scope  of 
both  Testaments,  or  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  Gospel :  A  Sermon  on 
the  displays  <^  Divine  justice  ii^  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  preached 
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at  Philadelpliia,  1749.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Bnrlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 
day  appointed  by  his  Ezcellency,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Majesty's  Council,  for  a  Provincial  Thanksgiving.  Before  the  Governor 
and  others  upon  texts  chosen  by  his  Excellency.  With  a  Prefatory  Address 
to  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  1749.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  on  a  day  of  Public  Fasting,  on  Matthew  vi.  16,  17,  18,  and  Jonah 
iii.  8.  Dedicated  to  Governor  Belcher,  1749.  The  happiness  of  rewarding 
the  enemies  of  our  religion  and  liberty,  represented  in  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Philadelphia,  to  an  independent  company  of  Volunteers,  at  the 
request  of  their  officers,  1756.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
death  of  Captain  William  Grant,  1756.  Sermons  on  important  subjects 
adapted  to  the  perilous  state  of  the  British  nation,  lately  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia, (a  volume,)  1758.  A  Persuasive  to  the  right  use  of  the  Passions 
in  Religion ;  or  the  nature  of  Religious  Zeal  explained,  its  excellency  and 
importance  opened  and  urged,  in  a  Sermon  on  Revelations  iii.  19,  preached 
at  Philadelphia  1760. 

The  following  testimony .  concerning  Gilbert  Tennent's  character  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Finley's  Sermon  above  referred  to  : — 

''  As  to  bis  person,  he  was  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  every  way  proportion- 
able. His  aspect  was  grave  and  venerable;  and  though,  at  first  view,  he  seemed 
reserved,  yet,  upon  nearer  acquaintance,  he  was  ever  found  to  be  eminently  affable, 
condescending  and  communicative;  and  what  greatly  endeared  his  conversation,  was 
an  openness  and  undisguised  honesty,  at  the  greatest  remove  from  artifice  and  dissimu- 
lation, which  were  the  abhorrence  of  his  soul  while  he  lived.  Besides,  he  was  tender, 
loving  ai^d  compassionate;  kind  and  agreeable  in  every  relation;  an  assured  friend  to 
such  as  he  esteemed  worthy  of  his  regard,  and  a  conunon  patron  to  all  who,  ho  appre- 
hended, were  injured  or  distressed. 

'*  He  was  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  various  cases  of  mankind 
in  general;  but  very  sensibly  partook  in  all  the  good  or  ill  that  befell  his  country; 
and  while  he  guarded  against  being  unministerially  pragmatical,  yet,  so  far  as  he 
judged  it  consistent  with  his  character,  he  warmly  interested  himself  in  whatever 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  this  Province  in  particular.  lie 
needed  no  other  motive  to  exert  himself,  than  only  to  be  persuaded  that  the  matter 
in  question  was  an  important  public  good;  and,  in  such  cases,  he  was  much  regarded, 
not  only  because  of  his  known  integrity,  but  his  generous  and  catholic  disposition. 
For,  although  he  was  a  great  lover  of  truth,  and  very  zealous  for  its  propagation,  yet 
he  was  so  far  above  a  narrow  party  spirit,  that  he  loved  and  honoured  all  who  seemed 
to  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  and  made  it  their  business  to  promote  the 
essentials  of  religion,  though  they  were,  in  various  points,  opposed  to  his  own  senti- 
ments. 

"  He  was,  moreover,  an  example  of  great  fortitude  and  unshaken  resolution.  What- 
ever appeared  to  him  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  the 
salvation  of  souls,  or  the  common  good  of  mankind,  he  pursued  with  spirit ;  and  what 
he  did,  he  did  with  his  might.  If  the  end  seemed  to  be  attainable,  great  obstructions 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  were  so  far  from  dispiriting,  that  they  rather  animated,  him 
in  his  efforts;  nor  would  he  give  up  the  point,  while  one  glimpse  of  hope  remained. 
Hence  he  accomplished  many  important  matters,  which  one  less  determined  and 
enterprising  would  presently  have  abandoned  as  desperate.  He  would  go  throng^ 
honour'and  dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report;  and  though  he  bad  sensi- 
bility with  respect  to  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  other  men,  yet,  if  preserving  it 
seemed,  at  any  time,  to  require  the  omission  of  duty  or  sinftil  compliances,  he  readily 
determmed  to  expose  himself  to  all  risks;  and  if  adhering  to  the  will  of  God  should  be 
accounted  vile,  he  resolved  he  would  yet  be  more  vile. 

"  A  great  part  of  his  life  was  a  scene  of  unremitted  labour.  He  studied  hard, 
travell^  much,  and  preached  often,  while  his  health  and  other  circumstances  per- 
mitted. He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,— always  about  his  Master's  busi- 
ness. They  who  have  journeyed  or  been  often  with  him  in  company,  could  not  but 
observe  his  constant  endeavours  to  do  good  by  his  conversation  j  to  introdnoe  some 
eonvindng  or  edifying  toi^cs;  and  his  watching  for  proper  occasions  for  speaking  of 
God.  And  very  fkithfnl  was  he  in  warning  sinners  of  their  danger,  and  persuaalxig 
them  to  seek  salvation  in  earnest.  Thus  he  plainly  shewed  how  much  religion  was  his 
element,  and  promoting  it  the  deligfatAil  bosiness  of  hit  life |  how  benevdent  towarda 
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niMikiftd  he  wit,  Aad  bow  preoiovi  immortal  sonli  mm  in  hii  eiteem.    Efery  adrao- 

ae  accruing  to  them,  or  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  genera],  he  reckoned  as  clear 
n  to  himself;  nor  were  they  who  divide  the  spoil  ever  more  jovful  than  I  have 
known  him  to  he,  on  occasion  of  the  hopeful  conversion  of  sinners,  whether  hy  his  own 
or  the  ministry  of  others;  and  often  has  his  sonl  wept  in  secret  places,  (br  the  pride 
ani  obstinacy  of  those  who  refused  to  be  reclaimed. 

*'  His  great  reading,  with  his  various  and  long  experience  of  the  workings  both  of 
graee  and  cormpiion  in  the  heart,  made  him  a  wise  and  skilful  casuist,  who  conld 
resolve  i>erplexing  exercises  of  miud  with  clearness,  and  comtbrt  others  with  those 
coniolations  wherewith  he  himself,  in  like  cases,  had  been  comforted  of  God. 

''He  was  a  faithful  attendant  on  the  Judicatures  of  the  Church,  as  is  natural  for 
one  to  anxiously  concerned  for  the  interest  of  religion  as  be  was;  and,  having  accu- 
rately observed  the  effects  of  a  lax  and  negligent  government  in  some  churches,  he 
becane  a  more  strenuous  assertor  of  due  and  strict  discipline.  But,  above  other 
thin^,  the  purity  of  the  ministry  was  his  care;  and  therefore,  at  the  hazard  of  the 
displeasure  of  many,  and  in  the  face  of  reproach,  he  sealously  urged  every  scriptural 
method,  by  which  carnal  and  earthly-minded  men  might  be  kept  from  entering  into 
it,  and  men  of  piety  and  zeal  as  well  as  learning  introduced. 

''  As  a  preacher,  f^w  equalled  him  m  his  vigorous  days.  His  reasoning  powers  were 
strong;  his  thoughts  nervous  and  oiten  sublime;  his  style  flowery  and  difi\isive;  hit 
manner  of  address  warm  and  pathetic, — such  as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he 
was  in  earnest;  and  his  voice  clear  and  commanding;  and  in  a  word,  all  things  con- 
spired to  make  him  a  judicious,  zealous,  popular  and  pungent  preacher.  With  admir- 
able dexterity,  he  detected  the  bold  presumer,  disco vereof  the  vanity  of  his  confidence, 
and  exposed  the  formal  hypocrite  to  his  own  view." 


JOHN  TENNENT * 
1729—1732. 

John  Tsnnent,  the  third  son  of  William  Tennent,  (Senior,)  was  bom  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  November  12,  1706.  He  was  bat 
twelve  years  old,  when  his  father  came  with  his  family  to  this  country. 

He  had  naturally  strong  feelings  and  a  somewhat  hasty  temper,  which 
ofien  occasioned  him  sore  trouble  and  bitter  repentance.  His  mental  exer- 
cises, previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  hopeful  conversion  to  Ood,  were 
most  intense,  and  for  a  while  he  seems  well  nigh  to  have  yielded  to  the 
conviction  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  His  brother  Gilbert,  in  describing 
his  situation  at  that  time,  says, — **  I  have,  through  the  riches  of  free  grace,, 
been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  many  a  convinced  sinner,  but  never  did  I 
behold  any  other  in  such  a  rack  of  acute  and  continued  anguish,  under  the 
dismal  apprehensions  of  impending  ruin  and  eternal  misery,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  a  just  and  holy  6od.'*  So  bitter  was  his  agony,  that,  at  one 
time,  he  lay  speechless  for  some  minutes,  and  was  supposed  to  be  actually 
in  the  article  of  death  ;  but,  a  few  hours  after,  his  countenance  kindled  with 
a  glow  of  rapture,  and  he  requested  his  brother  to  sing  the  thirty-fourth 
Psalm,  in  which  he  also  joined  with  uncommon  clearness  and  energy.  His 
brother  William  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  ill,  and  supposed  to  be  past 
recovery ;  but  such  was  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  that  he  walked  a  distance 
of  thirty  rods  to  see  that  sick  brother,  that  he  might  communicate  te  him, 
on  this  side  the  grave,  the  surprising  deliverance  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  was  subject  to  intervals  of  great  doubt 
in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  religious  experience ;  though  his  mind 
soon  settled  into  an  habitually  trusting  and  happy  state. 

•  M«Mir  1^  Gilbeit  Ttanent.— HItt.  Log.  0<dl.— WebstOT^s  MSS. 

Toi.  m.  6 
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He  was  •dac«ied»  both  olMsically  and  theologieallj,  at  tlie  Log  College. 
He  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  November  21,  1728, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  18th  of  September,  1720.  Shortly  after 
his  licensure,  he  visited  the  congregation  of  Freehold,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J., — a  congregation  origiDally  formed  of  some  Scotch  people,  who,  in 
escaping  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  were  cast  upon  the  Jersey  shore. 
These  people  being  Presbyteriaus,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  after  the  manner  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  own  country,  set  themselves  to  building  a  church  with  reference  to 
this  object ;  and,  for  some  time,  the  Eev.  Joseph  Morgan  was  employed  to 
preach  to  them ;  but  he  having  left  them  in  the  year  1729,  they  invited 
John  Tennent  to  preach  as  a  candidate.  Being  a  young  man  of  great 
modesty  and  humility,  it  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  he  yielded  to 
their  request ;  and  he  even  regretted  his  engagement,  after  it  was  made, 
believing,  as  he  said,  that  they  were  a  people  whom  Ood  had  given  up  for 
the  abuse  of  the  Gospel.  He  was,  however,  agreeably  disappointed  in  his 
visit ;  for  his  very  first  labours  were  instrumental  of  bringing  many  of  his 
hearers  to  serious  consideration  and  inquiry.  This  greatly  encouraged  him, 
insomuch  that  he  told  his  brother  William  that,  though  they  were  a  poor, 
broken  people,  yet  if  they  called  him,  he  would  go  to  them,  even  though 
he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  They  gave  him  a 
unanimous  call  on  the  15th  of  April,  1780,  and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart 
as  their  pastor  on  the  19th  of  November  following. 

He  had  but  a  brief  ministry  ;  for  his  death  occurred  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1782 ;  and,  for  six  months  previous,  owing  to  his  enfeebled  health,  (he  died 
of  consumption,)  his  brother  William  had  supplied  his  pulpit. 

Gilbert  Tennent  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  closing  part  of 
his  life : — 

''  As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  end,  his  love  for  his  people  and  concern  for  their  welfare 
increased.  He  would  often  express  himself  to  one  of  his  brothers  in  such  language  as 
the  following. — *  I  am  grieved  for  my  people :  fbr  I  fear  they  will  be  left  to  wander  as 
aheep  withoat  a  shepherd ;  or  get  one  that  will  pull  down  what  I  have  poorly  endea- 
vored to  build  up.'  His  brother,  who  watched  with  him  in  his  sickness,  has  fVequently 
overheard  him  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  wrestling  with  God  by  prayer,  with 
sobs  and  tears,  for  his  people.  Yea.  when  so  reduced  by  consumption  that  he  could 
scarce  walk  alone,  he  bore  the  pains  of  this  lingering  disease  with  unbroken  patience, 
and  silent  submission  to  his  Father's  pleasure,  until  it  pleased  God  to  open  a  door  of 
escape  to  his  captive  soul,  through  the  ruins  of  his  decayed  frame. 

"  On  Saturday  evening, — the  last  evening  of  his  lifte,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
pang  of  death,  which  was  thou^t  by  his  attendants  to  be  the  last:  (hmi  which  nn^^x- 
uectedly  recovering,  and  observing  a  conAision  among  them,  he  aadressed  one  whom 
he  saw  uncommonly  affected,  with  a  cheerAil  countenance,  in  the  followmg  words r—-'  I 
would  not  have  you  think  the  worse  of  the  ways  of  holiness,  because  you  see  in  me 
such  agonies  of  distress;  for  I  know  there  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  Heaven  for  me,  which 
I  shall  shortly  wear.'  Afterwards,  in  the  night,  he  often  prayed, — *  Come  Lord 
Jesus !  Oh  Jesus,  why  dost  thou  linger  t'  Sometime  before  day,  he  repeated,  wHh 
humble  confidence,  the  last  words  of  David, — '  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God, 
yet  hath  he  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure;  for 
this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire.'    II.  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

"  About  the  break  of  day,  he  called  his  brother  William  to  prayer,  and  earnestly 
desired  him  to  implore  Heaven  for  his  speedy  removal,*  for,  he  said,  he  longed  to  be 
gone.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  of  the  next  day,  whicli  was  the  Sabbath,  his  desire 
was  granted,  when  it  pleased  his  Master  to  translate  him  to  that  great  assembly  of  the 
Just,  '  the  Cfhurch  of  the  first-born,'  there  to  celebrate  an  eternal  Sabbath  in  praises 
and  songs  of  triumph. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  holding  his  brother  William  by  the  hand,  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  rapturous  expressions: — ^  Farewell,  my  brethren,*  fkrewell. 
father  and  mother;  farewell,  world,  with  all  thy  vain  delights.  Welcome.  God  and 
Father,  welcome,  sweet  Lord  Jesus  !    Welcome  death,  welcome  eternity.'   Amen  V 
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•»«jiy  with  a  low  voice,  be  taid,  *Lord  Jesus,  come,  Lord  JesnsP  And  so  he  fisll 
•sleep  in  Christ,  and  obtained  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  eyerlasting  Kingdom  of 
his  God  and  Saviour." 

He  was  buried  in  tbe  grave  yard  near  the  oburob  in  which  he  had 

preached,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  still  remaini. 

It  bears  the  following  inscription, — more  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 

subject,  than  to  the  poetical  talent  of  the  writer, — by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 

Dickson  of  Elizabethtown. 

''  Who  quiet  grew  old  in  learning,  virtue,  grace, 
"  Quick  finished,  well  yielded  to  death's  embrace: 
*'  Whose  mouldered  dust  this  cabinet  contains, 
''  Whose  soul  triumphant  with  bright  seraphs  reigns; 
'*  Waiting  the  time  till  Heaven's  bright  concave  flame, 
"  And  the  last  trump  repairs  his  ruiaed  frame.'' 

The  session  of  his  church  made  the  following  entry  conoeming  him  in 

their  Church  Record  : — 

"  A  moumftil  providence  and  cause  of  great  humiliation  to  this  poor  congregation, 
to  be  bereaved  in  the  flower  of  youth,  of  the  most  laborious,  snccessfHU,  well  qualified 
and  pious  pastor  this  age  afibrded ;  though  but  a  youth  of  twenty -four  years,  five 
months,  and  eleven  days." 

GKlbert  Tennent  published  a  short  memoir  of  his  brother  John,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  his  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  is  Regeneration. 
This  discourse  evinces  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind  ;  and  there  is  mnoh 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  in  no 
wise  less  distinguished  than  either  of  his  brothers. 

His  brother  Gilbert,  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  thus  describes 
him  as  a  preacher : — 

"  In  his  public  discourses,  not  to  mention  the  Justness  of  his  method,  tbe  beauty  of 
his  style,  and  the  fiuency  of  his  expression,  by  which  he  chained  his  not  unwilling  hear- 
ers to  his  lips,  he  was  very  awakening  and  terrible  to  unbelievers,  in  denouncing  and 
describing,  with  the  most  vehement  pathos  and  awful  solemnity,  the  terrors  of  an 
offended  Deity,  the  threats  of  a  broken  law,  and  the  miseries  of  a  sinful  state.  And 
this  subject  he  insisted  much  upon,  because  he,  with  many  others,  found  it  the  most 
effectual  and  successful  means  to  alarm  secure  sinners.  He  used  a  close,  distinguish- 
ing and  detecting  method,  in  the  application  of  his  sermons,  which,  with  his  pungent . 
mode  of  expression,  was  very  piercing  and  solemn.  But,  as  Dr.  Watts  observes  of 
Mr.  Gouge, '  he  knew  the  pitv  of  Immanuel's  heart,  as  well  as  the  terrors  of  Jehovah's 
hand.'  fie  was  as  tender  and  compassionate  in  his  addresses  to  gracious  souls,  as  faith- 
ful to  brandish  and  apply  the  law's  lancet  to  the  secure ;  and  he  was  as  willing  to 
do  the  one  as  the  other.  But,  indeed,  he  was  very  cautious  of  misapplying  the  d£ftr- 
ent  portions  of  the  word  to  his  hearers ;  or  of  setting  before  them  only  a  common  me«. 
and  leaving  it  to  them  to  divide  among  themselves,  as  their  fancy  and  humour  direciea 
them ;  for  he  well  knew  that  was  the  bane  of  preaching. 

**  He  was  a  successful  preacher.  *  *  *  It  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  gained 
more  poor  sinners  to  Christ  in  that  little  compass  of  time  which  he  had  to  improve  in 
tbe  ministerial  work,  which  was  about  three  and  a  half  years,  than  many  in  the  spaee 
of  twentv,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years.  But  though  he  was  thus  honoured  with  the 
■miles  of  Heaven  upon  his  labours,  and  though  favoured  with  the  kind  regards  of  a 
loving  and  generous  people,  who,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  plucked  out  their 
own  eyes  and  have  g^ven  them  to  him,— so  that  no  minister  before  was  ever  the  objed 
of  a  more  respectfhl  regard  and  sympathy ;  yet  was  he  far  fVom  being  exalted  in  hit 
own  mind,  but,  through  grace,  retained  a  Just,  grateful  and  humble  sense  of  God's 
distinguishing  goodness  and  his  own  unworthiness." 
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JOHN   MOORHEAD. 

1730—1773. 
FROM  THE  REV.  A.  W.  McCLURE,  D.  D. 

Jersey  City.  September  19,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  witb  your  request,  I  send  you  tbe  following 
sketch  of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead,  which  I  have  com- 
piled, partly  from  original  documents,  and  partly  from  family  traditions.  I 
believe  it  embraces  every  thing  concerning  him  that  is  at  once  sufficiently 
important  and  sufficiently  authentic,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  which  your 
request  contemplates. 

In  the  year  1729,  a  large  number  of  families  landed  at  Boston,  having 
left  the  Counties  of  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Antrim,  and  Down,  in  Ireland. 
They  were  of  the  race  generally  called  ''Scotch  Irish,"  which  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  Their  descend- 
ants came  to  New  England  for  the  double  purpose  of  mending  their  world- 
ly circumstances,  and  enjoying  more  fully  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty. 
Most  of  them  settled  in  Boston ;  but  many  of  them  founded  the  towns  of 
Ellington,  in  Connecticut,  Colerain  in  Massachusetts,  Londonderry  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  places  in  New  England. 

Tbat  portion  of  this  people  which  found  a  home  in  Boston,  made  it  their 
first  care  to  provide  for  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  so  dear  to  them  and  their  fathers.  From  one 
of  their  number,  John  Little,  they  purchased  a  lot  of  land,  at  the  corner  of 
what  are  now  called  Federal  and  Channing  Streets.  Either  before  they  left 
Ireland,  or  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Boston,  they  invited  Mr.  Moor- 
head to  become  their  minister ;  and  he  joined  them  in  the  year  1730. 

John  Moorhead  was  born  of  pious  and  respectable  parentage,  in  New- 
ton, near  Belfast,  in  the  County  of  Down.  His  father,  a  farmer,  afforded 
him  the  best  opportunities  in  his  power  for  a  liberal  education,  which  he 
completed  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  He  came  to  Boston  about 
the  twenty- third  year  of  hb  age.  There  is  no  record  of  his  ordination,  and 
tho  presumption  is  that  it  took  place  previous  to  his  leaving  Ireland.  This 
little  **  Church  of  Presbyterian  strangers,*'  as  they  styled  themselves,  wor- 
shipped at  first  in  a  harn^  which  stood  on  part  of  the  ground  they  had  pur- 
chased, and  which  was  cheaply  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  They 
professed  not  to  be  ashamed  to  worship  Him  in  so  humble  a  sanctuary, 
who,  for  our  salvation  condescended  to  be  born  in  a  stable.  As  their 
numbers  were  enlarged  by  other  emigrations  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
they  practised  **  church  extension**  by  adding  two  wings  to  their  unpretend- 
ing tabernacle.  In  1744,  they  were  able  to  erect,  on  the  same  spot,  a  very 
decent  and  commodious  house  of  worship.  This  again  gave  place,  early  in 
this  century,  to  a  spacious  and  elegant  Gothic  edifice. 

The  first  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  elders, — Mr.  Moorhead  being 
present, — ^was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1730.  The  elders  then  chosen  were 
John  Young,  Robert  Patton,  Samuel  MoClure,  Eichard  McClure,  and 
Thomas  MoMullen,  who  were  solemnly  ordained  to  the  office.  This  church 
session  maintained  watch  and  discipline  over  all  baptised  persons,  as  well  as 
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oyer  members  in  fall  communion.  The  discipline  was  exercised  with  great 
strictness  and  solemnity.  In  1744,  there  were  twelve  elders,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  divided  into  twelve  districts ;  each  of  which  was  assigned  to 
the  care  of  an  elder,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  pray  with  the  sick 
within  his  bounds,  to  advise  and  reprove,  as  occasion  might  require,  and  to 
provide  pecuniary  aid  for  the  suffering  poor. 

Once  or  twice  in  each  year,  Mr.  Moorhead,  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
elders  in  rotation,  visited  every  family  of  his  flock, — whether  in  town,  or 
scattered  in  the  country.  In  these  visits,  he  inquired  into  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  heads  of  the  family,  catechised  the  children  and  servants,  and  closed 
by  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, according  to  the  spiritual  state  of  each.  In  addition  to  this,  and  the 
frequent  visitation  of  the  sick,  he  twice  in  the  year  convened  all  the  fami- 
lies in  each  dbtrict,  respectively,  at  the  place  of  worship,  where  he  ques- 
tioned the  older  persons  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
again  catechised  the  children  and  youth. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Mr.  Moorhead  was  married  to  Sarah  Parsons, 
an  English  lady  of  a  bright  and  poetic  turn,  and  highly  educated.  None 
of  their  children  left  issue  except  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Alex- 
ander Wilson  of  Boston.  Mr.  Moorhead's  ministry  lasted  about  forty-four 
years,  till  his  death,  December,  1773,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  liberty,  but  died  at  the  opening  of  the  Eevolutionary  war. 
He  received  from  John  Hancock  substantial  tokens  of  satisfaction  at  his 
course  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  America.  According  to  his  portraits, 
one  of  which  is  finely  engraved,  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  commanding 
presence,  with  an  agreeable  and  benignant  aspect.  His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Kev.  James  McGregore  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  from 
the  text, — "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.'*  He 
published  nothing  except,  in  connection  with  Jonathan  Parsons  and  David 
McGregore,  "A  fair  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Boston,  against  the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,  1756."  His  papers  were 
destroyed  or  lost,  when  Boston  was  evacuated  by  General  Gage. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  McClure,  who  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  who,  when  a  youth,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Moorhead,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  his  character : — 

*<He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  edification  and  sal- 
vation of  his  people.  His  thoughts  and  plans  of  benevolence  extended 
also  to  their  temporal  concerns.  He  encouraged  the  industrious  by  such 
small  pecuniary  aids  as  were  within  his  ability  to  bestow ;  or  solicited  assist- 
ance for  them.  Virtuous  strangers  from  North  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
sure  to  find  a  friend  in  him.  As  a  good  Bishop,  he  was  given  to  hospitality. 
As  a  sample  of  thb  benevolence,  allow  me  to  mention  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom, when  he  heard  of  ministers  from  the  country  who  were  strangers  in 
Boston,  at  public  houses,  to  go  or  send  for  them  to  come  to  his  hospitable 
roof. 

<*He  was  faithful  and  impartial  in  his  duty,  as  a  reprover  of  error  and 
▼ice  in  all  their  forms.  While  he  rebuked  with  sharpness,  he  showed  an 
affectionate  concern  for  the  offender,  and  by  meekness  and  condescension 
laboured  to  reclaim  him.  With  equal  cheerfulness  he  visited  the  hut  or  the 
garret  of  the  poor,  and  the  parlour  of  the  rich,  to  do  them  good.  Some 
were  offended  at  the  severity  of  his  reproofs,  and  withdrew  from  his  society 
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to  oihen  where  thej  eonld  find  more  indnlgenoe.  He  was  uniyersaUy 
respeoted  bj  the  good,  and  feared  by  those  of  the  opposite  character.  He 
appeared  less  ambitions  of  fame  than  of  faithfulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

**  Mr.  Hoorhead  was  a  plain,  evangelical  and  practical  preacher.  He 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  style  in  his  pulpit  perform- 
ances. His  discourses  appeared  to  be  extemporaneous.  He  expounded 
the  Scriptures  in  course  in  the  momiug,  and  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  after- 
noon. He  preached  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  their  spirituality  and 
purity.  He  insisted  principally  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  GK>spel — 
the  deep  depravity  of  human  nature ;  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement ;  the  special  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  regen- 
eration; the  necessity  of  repentance,  of  faith  in  Chrbt,  and  of  good  works. 

"  He  possessed  strength  of  mind,  sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  read- 
iness of  expression ;  but  appeared  indifferent  to  the  choice  of  the  most 
appropriate  phraseology.  His  manner  was  solemn,  affectionate  and  pathetic. 
His  language  and  manner  were  the  index  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  from  the 
heart.  His  tears  flowed  in  the  earnest,  alarming,  or  persuasive  application 
of  his  sermons.  He  was  an  *  Israelite,  in  whom  was  no  guUe.'  Such  was 
the  success  of  his  faithful  labours,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  Protestants, 
that,  in  six  years  after  the  founding  of  the  church,  the  communicants  were 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Four  times  in  the  year  he  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  were  seasons  of  great  solemnity.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Mr.  Moorhead  commonly  had  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of  his 
brethren,  particularly  the  Kev.  Mr.  McOregore,  and  afterwards  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Londonderry,  and  once  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield, 
when  every  heart  was  moved  by  his  solemn  and  enrapturing  performances. 
On  these  occasions,  each  minister  served  a  table  in  rotation. 

**  At  those  seasons  of  fervent  zeal  in  religion,  the  house  could  not  con- 
tain the  multitudes  eager  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  crowded  with  spectators. 

*'  The  Society  in  general  were  respectable  for  good  morals,  industry, 
sobriety,  attention  to  the  duties  of  family  religion,  and  the  government  and 
education  of  their  children." 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that,  if  a  nniform  tradition  can  be  relied  on, 
my  ancestor  had  a  full  share  of  that  good  humour  and  keen  wit,  which  are 
generally  understood  to  form  a  leading  trait  in  the  Irish  character.  Thero 
are  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  characteristic,  still  current  among 
his  descendants,  some  of  which  I  might  venture  to  relate,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  I  should  give  too  great  a  shock  to  the  gravity  of  your  readers.  The 
prq[^nsity  seems  to  have  been  as  natural  as  his  breath,  but  never  to  have 
been  indidged  at  the  expense  of  treating  irreverently  any  thing  of  a  serious 
mtire.  With  great  respect  and  affection. 

Tours  most  truly, 

A.  W.  MoCLURK. 
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1780—1776. 

Jonathan  Pa&sons  wm  bora  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  November 
80,  1706.  He  was  a  son  of  Ebeneier  Parsons,  who  was  a  deacon  in  the 
First  Congregational  charoh  in  that  place ;  and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Panels,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  this  country,  and  settled  at 
Springfield  about  the  year  1685.  His  mother's  name  was  Margaret  Marsh** 
field. 

In  his  early  youth,  he  was  put  to  a  mechanical  trade;  but  so  decided 
were  his  intellectual  tastes  that,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  the 
wo^shq),  and  without  any  other  assistance  than  he  derived  from  books,  he 
contrived  to  carry  forward  his  preparation  for  College.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in 
1729. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  the  time  of  his  entering  College,  he  had  any 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  or  even  that  his  mind  had  been 
formed  to  any  decided  habit  of  seriousness.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear 
from  his  own  recorded  testimony,  that  he  was  averse  to  the  contemplation 
of  religious  subjects,  and  that  he  imposed  little  restraint  upon  his  vicious 
inclinations.  After  he  joined  College,  though  he  was  not  lacking  in  appli- 
cation to  study,  he  still  gave  no  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  he 
more  than  intimates  that  his  decent  appearance  before  the  world  was  a  mere 
cover  to  a  coui'se  of  habitual  wickedness. 

When  he  had  reached  about  the  middle  of  his  college  course,  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which  led  him  to  consider  his  ways,  and  at 
least  to  form  a  purpose  of  entering  on  a  religious  life.  He  now  became 
serious  and  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  and  shortly  after,  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  the  Gospel.  Though  he  fully  believed,  at  the 
time,  that  a  radical  change  had  passed  upon  him,  he  was  afterwards  equally 
convinced  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  mere  delusive  experience. 

Having  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  theological  study,  shortly  after  he  left  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams, — ^then  Rector  of  the  College,  and  subsequently 
completed  it  at  Northampton,  under  Jonathan  Edwards.  Within  less  than 
a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  his  early 
services  in  the  pulpit  marked  him  as  among  the  more  promising  young 
preachers  of  the  day.  Not  long  after  he  was  licensed,  he  was  invited  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was 
ordained  there  in  March,  1781. 

After  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  his  mind  underwent  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  regard  to  both  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of 
Christian  experience.  The  following  account  of  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  together  with  the  severe  conflicts  which  issued  in  the  change  above 
referred  to, — a  change  which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  character  and 
ministry, — ^is  from  hb  own  pen : — 

•Searto'i  Fun.  8«nii.— Coffln'i  Hiai.  Kewbnnr.^Amer.  QvArt.  Rmp.,  ZIY.^StoMnit'  ud 
Vermilye'i  Hlit.  DIm. 
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'  Soon  after  my  settlement,  there  was  a  great  and  general  concern  about  reU|don| 
especially  among  the  yonng  people.  I  was  very  zealous  in  my  work,  and  urged  them 
to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and,  in  less  than  ton  months,  fifty-two  persons  Joined  tlie 
churoh. 

**  After  I  bad  been  settled  nigh  two  years,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  built  my  hopes 
of  Heaven  upon  the  ftandy  foundation  of  my  own  righteousness.  The  terrors  of  the 
law  were  very  dreadM  upon  me  for  several  months.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  must  be 
in  hell  in  a  few  minutes.  I  thought  every  one  who  saw  me  must  see  my  wretchedn^i 
and  often  wondered  how  they  could  treat  me  with  common  respect, — much  more  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  minister;  and  yet  I  believe  my  people  were  never  so  respeoiftil  to 
mo,  as  at  the  time  when  I  had  those  apprehensions  of  misery.  If  I  had  any  quiet  al 
this  time,  it  was  when  I  was  upon  my  knees,  begging  for  mercy  or  reading  the  Bible. 
These  duties  I  attended  much  of  my  time.  But  when  I  read  Mr.  Stoddaixl's  '  Saftjty 
of  appearing  in  the  righteousness  of  Ghrist,'  especially  his  use  of  reproof  to  men 
trusting  their  own  righteousness,  and  not  submitting  to  God,  I  could  plainly  read  my 
own  character.  Still  I  dare  not  let  go  my  self  righteous  hold,  till,  one  morning,  as  I 
came  out  of  my  study  to  attend  family  worship,  I  found  myself  naked,  and  saw  the 
iuMtice  of  God,  though  be  oast  me  off  forever.  My  struggles  were  all  hushed  in  a 
moment,  and  I  think  I  submitted  to  sovereign  mercy.  It  was  not  ten  minutes,  I 
believe,  before  I  saw  the  justice  of  God  fully  satisfied  in  Christ,  and  how  he  could  save 
the  diief  of  sinners.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  the  Surety  of  the  covenant  of 
graoft,  to  redeem  the  most  helpless,  wretched  and  hell-deserving.  This  put  an  arga- 
ment  in  my  heart  to  plead  with  God  in  prayer,  and  afforded  some  relief  for  a  time. 
Still  I  was  not  satisfied  of  a  change  of  heart  till  several  months  afterwards.  Some  time 
after  this,  I  preached  to  the  Indians  at  Mehantic,  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regene- 
ration,— ^Mr.  C and  l£r.  A being  present.    After  service,  Mr.  A.  told  me  he 

was  afraid  I  was  not  converted.  My  heart  said  there  was  reason  to  fear  it.  I  had 
been  several  days  in  distress  about  it,  and  his  discourse  increased  my  distress.  I  went 
bwns  eight  miles  very  pensive.  Slept  but  little  that  night  and  rose  early.  Mrs. 
Parsons,  taking  notice  of  something  extraordmarv,  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I 
told  her  I  could  not  live  so;  and,  after  I  had  attended  family  worship,  I  retired  into  a 
secret  place  in  the  field,  resolving  never  to  see  any  body  till  I  had  my  state  cleared  up, 
whether  good  or  bad.  I  had  not  been  alone  with  my  Bible  and  upon  my  knees  mora 
than  two  hours,  before  light  broke  in  with  such  assuring  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  my  state.  This  was  a  time  (1741)  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  land,  and  eminently  so  at  Lyme,  when  many  I  believe  were  savingly 
converted." 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Parsons'  ministry  gathered  an  unwonted  degree  of 
earnestness,  and  he  beeame  identified  with  the  party  who  were  teohnioally 
known  as  the  ^'  New«Lights"  of  the  day.  Whitefield  was  then  traversing 
the  land,  and  preaching  everywhere  with  an  effect  that  was  supposed  by 
many  to  forebode  the  speedy  ushering  in  of  the  millenial  day.  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent  also  was,  about  that  time,  making  his  famous  '*  preaching  tour" 
through  New  England,  and  operating  upon  immense  masses  of  people  with 
Boarcely  less  power  Uian  Whitefield  himself.  Both  these  illustrious  itine- 
rants (for  such  Tennent  for  a  season  became)  repeatedly  visited  Lyme,  and 
they  were  always  Mr.  Parsons*  guests ;  and  while  they  laboured  abundantly 
in  his  parish,  he  joined  them  in  their  visits  to  several  of  the  neighbouring 
oongregations.  In  September,  1742,  Mr.  Parsons  made  a  visit  to  Boston, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Foxcroft  to  preach  the  Thurs- 
day Lecture.  Entering  fully,  as  he  did,  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
those  who  favoured  Whitefield  and  the  revival,  and  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ministers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  in  New  England  generally,  were  opposed  to  what  he 
believed  were  the  genuine  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  availed  himself 
of  that  occasion  to  bear  a  decisive  testimony  in  respect  to  the  state  of  both 
the  ministry  and  the  churches.  The  sermon  was  published  shortly  after, 
and  occasioned  considerable  excitement,  and  some  controversy.  The  authoi 
in  a  preface  of  no  moderate  length,  recognises  the  fact  of  its  bearing  some- 
what of  a  controversial  aspect,  and  urges  several  considerations  in  justifi 
cation  of  the  uncompromising  stand  which  he  had  felt  himself  called  upon 
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to  take.  It  does  not,  by  any  means,  justify  the  gross  irregularities  and 
exoesses  which  the  ultraists  of  the  day  (such  as  Davenport  and  his  coadju- 
tors) had  introduced ;  but  it  denounces,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  more  lax  system  of  doctrine  for  the  faith  of  the  Puritan  lathers, 
and  finds  in  this  the  reason  of  the  prevailing  opposition  to  the  reviyal.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  glowing  zeal  for  the  Redeemer's  cause  and  honour, 
but,  along  with  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  somewhat  less  of  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel  than  could  be  desired. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Parsons'  character,  and  the  corresponding  change 
in  his  preaching,  as  might  be  expected,  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  spec- 
ulation, and  even  agitation,  among  his  people.  Though  many  of  them,  as 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  been  bom  into  the  kingdom  under  his 
ministry,  and  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  spiritual  ties,  yet  there 
were  not  a  few  whom  the  earnestness  and  pungency  of  his  rebukes,  not  less 
tium  his  sealous  co-operation  with  Whitefield  and  others  of  the  same  school, 
threw  into  an  attitude  of  intense  hostility.  As  he  was  himself  naturally 
of  an  irritable  spirit,  he  was  but  ill  fitted  to  arrest  an  incipient  contention ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having,  for  some  time,  struggled 
ineffectually  against  the  current,  he  was  dismissed  from  hts  charge  by  a 
council  called  at  his  own  request,  in  October,  1745. 

He  was  then  invited,  at  the  su^estlon  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  to  visit  New- 
bury, (the  part  that  is  now  Newbury  port,)  Mass.,  with  reference  to  taking 
charge  of  a  new  congregation  in  that  place.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  reached  Newbury  early  in  the  month  of  November.  But,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  portion  of  the  materials  of  which  the  new  con-^ 
gregation  was  to  be  composed,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it,  as  far  at  least 
as  his  own  comfort  was  concerned,  as  no  very  promising  enterprise.  **  I 
found  "  (says  he  in  his  journal)  *'  a  number  of  serious  Christians  in  the 
congregation  which  I  came  to  visit,  who  appeared  to  bo  understanding, 
solid,  and  in  some  measure  established  in  the  main  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. But  many  others  appeared  of  an  Antinomian  turn,  full  of  vain  confi- 
dence, self-conceit,  false  affections,  &c.,  and  some,  that  were  the  greatest 
Christians  in  their  own  esteem,  appeared  to  be  worldly  and  covetous."  Still 
he  was  led  to  believe,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  remain  there ;  and,  accordingly,  in  March  fallowing,  he  for- 
mally took  charge  of  the  congregation.  The  persons  originally  compos- 
ing his  church,  consulted  of  a  secession  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell's  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Tucker's ;  and,  as  it  was  considered,  at  that  time,  a  decided 
infringement  of  ecclesiastical  decorum  to  form  a  new  church  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  one  of  the  same  denomination,  they  determined  to  take, 
and  actually  did  take,  the  Presbyterian  form.  But  it  was  not  merely  in  ita 
form  of  government  that  the  new  church  differed  from  those  out  of  which 
it  had  chiefly  grown,  but  in  the  more  strongly  marked  character  of  its 
orthodoxy,  and  in  a  more  cordial  sympathy  with  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  that  period. 

Mr.  Parsons'  mimstry  was  blessed  to  the  gathering  of  one  of  the  largest 
churches  and  congr^ations  in  New  England.  Not  less  than  two  hundred 
were  supposed  to  have  been  converted  here  through  his  instrumentality. 
He  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season :  but  he  laboured  in  comparative 
quiet, — eigoying  in  a  high  degree  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the 
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resptet  and  oonfidenoe  even  of  those  whose  religioiiB  views  were  not  ia 
acoordanoe  with  his  own. 

Some  years  before  Mr.  Parsons'  deoease,  the  Rev.  John  Murray*  was 
invited  to  become  colleague  pastor  with  him ;  but  for  several  reasons,  among 
which  was  the  fact  that  his  reputation  was  suffering  from  injurious  reports, 
he  declined  the  application.  He,  however,  ultimately  became  Mr.  Parsons' 
sucoeseor. 

As  Whitefield  had  been  his  intimate  friend  in  the  early  part  of  his  minis* 
try,  and  had  no  doubt  exerted  more  influence  than  any  other  person  in 
deciding  its  character,  so  their  intimacy  continued,  without  interruption, 
till  it  was  invaded  by  death.  Whitefield  had  reached  Newbury,  on  his 
return  from  a  short  journey  to  the  East,  and  had  stopped  at  Mr.  Parsons' 
house  with  the  expectation  of  supplying  his  pulpit  on  the  sueceeding  Sab* 
bath ;  but,  scarcely  had  the  Sabbath  dawned,  before  that  wonderful  man 
was  summoned  to  join  in  the  service  of  the  eternal  temple ;  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons preached,  on  that  day,  to  an  immense  congregation  from  PhiT.  i.  21 — 
*'  To  die  is  gain." 

Mr.  Parsons  survived  Whitefield  but  a  few  years.  His  constitutioQ 
gradually  gave  way  ;  and,  after  a  protracted  and  distressing  illness,  which 
he  endured  with  the  utmost  resignation,  he  fell  asleep  in  great  peace, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1776,  aged  seventy-one  years.  His  Funeral  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Scarlet  of  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
and  was  published.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath 
his  pulpit,  which  had  previously  received  those  of  Whitefield ;  and  there 
they  continue  to  slumber  together  till  this  day. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  History.  He  was  also,  to  some  extent,  a  proficient  in  medicine,  and  occa- 
sionally practised  it.     He  had  a  ready  command  of  his  pen ;  and  no  one  was 

*  JoHir  MuBRAT  was  bom  in  Ireland,  May  22,  1742,  and  Waa  educated  at  the  Unirereity  of 
Edinburgh.  He  oame  to  thin  country  when  he  was  hardly  twentr-one  years  of  age,  and  shortly 
lifter  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Gbnroh  in  Fhilad^phia.  But  having  been 
guilty  of  a  serious  misdemeanor  in  regard  to  the  signatures  to  his  credentials,  he  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  being  discovered,  to  leave  the  city ;  and  his  next  settlement  was  at 
Boothbay,  Me.,  where  a  Presoytery  was  formed,  called  <*  Uie  Presbytery  of  the  Eastwanl," 
of  which  he  became  the  most  prominent  member.  Though  the  Presbyterr  of  Boston  refused 
fellowship  with  him,  Mr.  Parsons,  after  having  thoroughly  investigated  the  unfaTourable 
reports,  became  satii^ed  that  the  faults  committed,  taken  in  oonnection  with  his  own  humble 
aoKnowIedgments,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  min- 
istry. He  was  installed  as  Mr.  Parsons'  successor  at  Newburyport,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1781, 
and  died  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1793,  aged  fifty -one.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  his  day.  A  full  account  of  the  unhappy  affair  that  did  so  much  to  mar  both 
his  reputation  and  his  usefulness  may  be  found  in  the  Key.  A.  G.  Vermilye  s  admirable  Histo- 
rical Discourse.  Mr.  Murray  published  An  Appeal  to  the  impartial  public  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  1768;  The  last  solemn  scene :  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Boston^  1768;  A  Fast  Sermon, 
at  Newburyport,  1779  r  Bathkol:  A  yolcefrom  the  wilderness,  1788;  Jerubbaal  or  Tyranny's 
Ghfove  destroyed,  and  tne  altar  of  liberty  finished :  A  ThaaluigiTini;  Sermon,  preached  at  New- 
buryport, 1783 ;  The  origin  of  evil  traced  in  a  Sermon,  preached  at  19'ewburyport,  1784 ;  HappT 
voyage  completed,  and  Uie  sure  anchor  cast :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport  on  the  death 
of  Captain  Jonathan  Parsons,  who  died  at  sea,  1784;  Giaoe  and  c^ory,  or  Heaven  given  only  to 
saints:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport,  on  the  Death  of  Ralph  Cross,  1788;  Justificanon 
of  believers  by  imputed  righteousness :  Three  Sermons  preaohcnl  at  Newburyport,  1788 ;  The 
diligent  Servant  excited :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Prince,  [who  was  bom  at  Boston,  April  12,  1723;  became  totally  blind  and  hopefully  pious  at 
the  age  of  fourteen;  commenced  preaching  at  nineteen;  preached  three  years  at  Durliam,  N. 
H. ;  five  at  Madbmy,  N.  H.,  sixteen  at  Harrington,  N.  H. ;  thirteen  at  Pownalboro'  Me. ;  seven 
at  Candia»  N.  H. ;  and  more  or  less  in  various  other  places,  until  the  15th  of  January,  1791. 
when  he  died  at  Newburyport,  and  was  buried  1^  the  side  of  Whitefield  and  Parsons.  He  lived 
and  died  ia  total  darkness,  but  was  distinnished  for  ferv«nt  piety  and  impressive  rioquenee.] 

JJoxATHAH  Sbablb  was  a  native  of  Rowley,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in 
5;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salisbury,  November  17,  1773;  wi      " 
"■        ■    p  8,  1791 ;  and  died  in  1819,  aged  seventy-four. 
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pat  in  requisition  for  sooh  ser^ioe  more  freqaently  Uian  he,  by  ecoleaiastioal 
bodies.  He  wa^  a  fluent  and  graceful  extemporaneous  speaker, — able  to 
oernmunioate  his  ideas  on  all  oooasions  with  great  freedom  and  ease ;  and 
when  his  mind  became  excited,  his  unpremeditated  efforts  were  often  charac- 
terised by  the  most  stirring  eloquence. 

He  had  many  natural  and  .  acquired  advantages  for  being  a  popular 
preacher.  With  a  good  person,  a  commanding  and  strongly  marked  face, 
great  readiness  of  utterance,  and  freedom  of  gesture,  and  a  command  of 
the  selectest  language,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gregation, independently  of  the  truths  which  he  delivered.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  bestowed  great  labour  upon  the  composition 
of  his  sermons;  and,  though  he  afterwards  became  less  careful  for  the 
graces  of  style,  yet,  having  once  acquired  them,  they  remained  with  him, 
and  formed  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  as  long  as 
he  lived.  When  the  change  in  his  religious  character  occurred, — which  he 
supposed  was  the  great  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  state,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  was  he  that  he  had  never  preached  the  Gospel  in  all  its  richness 
and  glory,  that  he  actually  burnt  every  sermon  he  had  previously  written. 
From  that  period,  whatever  his  ministrations  may  have  lost  in  refinement, 
they  are  said  to  have  gained  in  unction  and  impressiveness.  His  devotional 
exercises,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mind  and  heart,  were  distin- 
guished for  a  graceful  flow  of  appropriate  language,  animated  by  deep  and 
strong  feeling.  In  short,  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  prayers  and 
sermons  were  such,  as  to  secure  the  earnest  attention,  and  awaken  the  devout 
feelings,  of  his  audience. 

Though  Mr.  Parsons'  character  was  marked  by  no  common  cluster  of 
excellencies,  it  was  marred,  to  some  extent,  by  a  natural  temper  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity.  This  occasionally  abated  somewhat  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  intercourse  with  him,  and  possibly  it  may  have  modified,  in  some 
measure,  the  complexion  of  some  of  his  public  acts.  But  to  hb  praise  it 
can  be  said  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  this  evil  tendency,  and  was  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  it,  so  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  it  existed  in 
greatly  diminished  strength. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  married,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1731,  to  Phebe 
daughter  of  John  Griswold  of  Lyme.  By  this  marriage  he  had  thirteen 
children,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  and  of  those  who  survived,  one  was 
Samuel  Holden,  who  was  bom  at  Lyme,  May  14,  1737 ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1756;  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Middletown,  Conn.;  and 
was  a  Major-General  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  Washington,  Governor  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  and 
was  drowned  in  Big  Beaver  Creek,  in  Ohio,  November  12, 1789.  Mrs.  Par- 
sons died  December  26,  1770  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Lydia  Clarkson,  widow  of  Andrew  Clarkson,  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  who  survived  him.  The  late  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf,  an  eminent  jurist, 
and,  for  some  time.  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and  the 
Kev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  among  his  descendants 
of  the  second  generation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Parsons'  printed  works : — Letters  in  the 
Christian  History,  1741.  Wisdom  justified  of  her  children:  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1742.  Lectures  on  Justification,  1748. 
Good  news  from  a  fur  country :  Seven  Discourses,  1756.    Rejoinder  to  H, 
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Aberoroinbie*8  Remarks  on  a  hxr  Narrative  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Boston  against  himself,  1758.  A  Sermon  on  tru«  Godliness,  &c., 
1759.  Manna  gathered  in  the  morning,  1761.  Infant  Baptism  from 
Heaven :  Two  Sermons,  1765.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield,  1770.  Letters  on  Baptism  addressed  to  the  Rev.  HezckiiJi 
Smith,  1770.  Freedom  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  purchase 
of  Christ:  A  Sermon,  1774.  Sixty  Sermons:  2  volumes,  octavo,  (post- 
humous,) 1784. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  now  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  his  two  volumes  of 
posthumous  Discourses, — most  of  those  published  in  pamphlet  form  having 
been  long  out  of  print.  They  are  characterised  by  very  considerable  men- 
tal vigour,  by  an  imagination  prolific  of  striking  imagery,  by  great  copious- 
ness of  diction  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  most  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  that  system  of  faith,  to  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  min- 
istry, he  was  so  earnestly  devoted. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT  (Second)  * 
1732—1777. 

William  Tknnent  (Second)  was  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
January  3,  1705.  He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  his 
father,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  who  arrived  with  his  family  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  summer  of  1718.  He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  languages,  particularly  the 
Latin.  Being  also,  as  it  was  hoped,  the  subject  of  an  early  conversion,  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chrbtian  ministry.  His  elder  brother, 
Gilbert,  was  already  a  popular  preacher,  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
and  William,  after  having  gone  through  a  preparatory  course  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  went  to  New  Brunswick  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid 
of  his  brother  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  When  he  left 
home,  his  father,  with  his  parting  blessing,  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money, 
telling  him  that,  if  he  behaved  well,  it  would  be  all  he  would  need  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  behave  well,  it  was  more  than  he  deserved.  When  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  theological  course,  and  was  preparing  for  his  examination  by 
the  Presbytery,  he  was  the  subject  of  the  remarkable  trance  which  has 
perhaps  given  him  his  greatest  celebrity,  and  of  which  a  particular  and 
authentic  account  is  given  in  two  of  the  letters  connected  with  this  sketch. 

After  Mr.  Tennent's  gradual  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  trance,  he 
4till  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  due  time  received 
licensure  from  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit 
gave  promise,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  of  eminent  fidelity  and  usefulness. 
His  brother  John,  who  had  for  some  time  been  settled  over  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  having  then  recently 
deceased,  application  was  made  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  to  supply  the 
pulpit  which  his  brother's  death  had  vacated ;  and,  after  having  served  them 
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a  yeftr  in  the  ohuracter  of  a  supply,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1738, 
r^nlarly  constituted  their  pastor  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery. 

Though  the  salary  of  Mr.  Tennent,  with  proper  management,  was  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  his  support,  yet,  in  consequence  of  his  entrusting  all  his 
pecuniary  concerns  to  a  servant,  he  very  soon  became  seriously  embarrassed, 
and  found  that  he  had  debts  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  cancel.  Happening  x)ne  day  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  a  friend  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  friend  suggested,  as  the  most  suitable  remedy  for  his  difficulty,  that 
he  should  get  married;  and  when  Mr.  Tcnnent  smiled  at  the  sugges- 
tion, as  if  it  were  an  utterly  hopeless  matter,  the  gentleman  told  him  that 
there  was  a  lady  within  his  knowledge, — a  Mrs.  Noble, — his  own  sister-in- 
law,  whom  he  thought  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  station ;  and  intimated 
his  willingness,  if  he  would  come  to  New  York,  to  render  him  any  aid  in 
the  matter  that  might  be  in  his  power.  He  accepted  the  proposal ;  accom- 
panied  his  friend  to  NewYork  the  next  day ;  was  introduced  to  the  lady ; 
offered  himself  to  her,  and  was  accepted ;  and,  within  one  week  from  the 
time  of  the  introduction,  she  was  the  mistress  of  his  house.  His  friend's 
recommendation  was  fully  justified  by  her  character  ;  for,  while  she  proved 
a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  she  assumed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
management  of  his  temporal  concerns,  and  within  a  short  time,  under  her 
skilful  superintendence,  he  was  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  was  quite  easy 
in  his  worldly  circumstances.  Besides  several  children  who  died  in  infimoy, 
they  had  three  who  lived  to  mature  age : — John^  who  was  a  physician,  and 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-three ;  William^  who 
forms  the  subject  of  a  distmot  notice  in  this  work ;  and  Gilbert ^  who  was 
also  a  practising  physician,  and  died  at  Freehold,  before  his  father,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  They  were  all  men  of  fine  appearance,  and  of  excellent 
education  and  character. 

Mr.  Tennent,  though  he  did  not  live  till  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  yet  deeply  interested  in  the  American  cause,  and  by  his  prayers 
at  least,  strove  earnestly  for  its  promotion.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  near  New  York,  when  a  British  frigate  attempted  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries, and  proceed  up  the  North  River,  while  General  Washington  lay  with 
the  American  army  in  the  city.  A  heavy  cannonading  took  place,  which 
was  mistaken,  in  the  surrounding  country,  for  a  general  attack  on  our  army. 
Mr.  Tennent  was  deeply  affected,  and,  after  pausing  for  a  moment,  turned 
to  a  friend  or  two  present  and  said — **  Come, — while  our  fellow  citizens  are 
fighting,  let  us  retire  for  prayer.*'  They  accordingly  went  up  into  his  room, 
where,  for  half  an  hour,  he  poured  out  his  fervent  supplications  in  behalf 
of  his  suffering  country. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-77,  the  British  overran  a  great  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  the  County  of  Monmouth,  where  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Tories.  Encouraged  by  the  adverse  prospects  of  the 
American  cause,  a  party  of  these  people  arose,  and  dragged  numbers  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  the  British  Provost,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  rudeness  and  cruelty.  Mr.  Tennent  now  regarded  his  own  situ- 
ation as  one  of  great  peril ;  but,  as  he  had  no  place  to  flee  to,  he  remained 
at  home,  committing  himself  to  the  Divine  protection.  In  December,  1776, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  called  upon  him,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  to 
Princeton,  and  avail  himself  of  General  Howe's  then  recent  proclamation, 
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offeriDg  a  pardon  to  those  wbo  sbould  seek  it  witliin  a  limited  time.  He 
refused,  tiU  he  became  satisfied  that  he  should  stay  at  the  peril  of  his  life . 
and  that  if  he  did  stay  unmolested,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  as  he 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ministTy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  at  length  very  reluctantly  consented  to  go  to  Princeton.  On  his 
way,  ho  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  young  clergyman,  and,  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning,  manifested  great  depression  of  spirit.  On  being  asked  what 
troubled  him,  he  answered  with  a  sigh, — <*  I  am  going  to  do  a  thing  for 
conscience  s^e,  directly  against  my  conscience.*'  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  a  change  favourable  to  the  American  interest  occurred,  and  the  whigs 
of  Monmouth  County,  who  had  been  driven  away,  came  back  in  force.  Mr. 
Tennent  continued  to  reflect  severely  upon  himself  for  what  he  regarded  as 
an  act  of  timid  and  unworthy  submission. 

But  the  days  of  this  good  man  were  now  almost  numbered.  About  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  1777,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  fatally.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1777,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Freehold, — an 
immense  concourse  of  people  attending  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Tennent  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  An  exhortation  to  walk  -in 
Christ,**  preached  at  New  Brunswick,  August  8,  1737,  upon  the  Monday 
after  the  Sacramental  solemnity.  It  is  included  in  a  volume  entitled 
'<  Sermons  on  Sacramental  occasions  by  divers  ministers,"  printed  in  1789. 
Also,  a  Sermon  upon  Matthew  v.  23,  24,  1769. 

Judge  Boudinot  relates  the  following,  among  other  anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Tennent,  illustrative  of  his  eminent  piety : — 

*'He  was  attending  the  duties  of  the  Lord's  da^  in  his  own  congregation  as  usual, 
where  the  custom  was  to  have  morning  and  evening  service,  with  only  a  half  hour's 
intermission  to  relieve  the  attention.  He  had  preached  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
intermission  had  passed  into  the  woods  for  meditation, — the  weather  being  warm.  He 
was  reflecting  on  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  as  manifested  in  all  his  works,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  wonderfhl  method  of  salvation,  through  the  death  and  sufferings  of  his 
heloveid  Son.  This  subject  suddenly  opened  on  his  mind  with  such  a  flood  of  light, 
that  his  views  of  the  glory  and  the  inflnite  majesty  of  Jehovah  were  so  inexpressibly 
great  as  entirely  to  overwhelm  him,  and  he  fell  almost  lifeless  to  the  ground.  When 
he  had  revived  a  little,  all  he  could  do  was  to  raise  a  fervent  praver  that  God  would 
withdraw  Himself  from  him,  or  he  must  perish  under  a  view  of  his  ineffable  glory. 
When  able  to  reflect  on  his  situation,  he  could  not  but  abhor  himself  as  a  weak  and 
despicable  worm,  and  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  astonishment  that  a  creature  so 
unworthy  and  insufficient  had  ever  dared  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men 
in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  so  glorious  a  Being.  Overstaying  his  usual  time,  some 
of  his  elders  went  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  prostrate  on  the  ground,  unable  to 
rise,  and  incapable  of  informing  them  of  the  cause.  They  raised  nim  up,  and  after 
some  time  brought  him  to  the  church,  and  supported  him  to  the  pulpit,  which  bo 
ascended  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  congregation. 
He  remained  silent  a  considerable  time,  earnestly  supplicating  Almighty  God  (as  he 
told  the  writer)  to  hide  Himself  from  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  address  his  people, 
who  were  by  this  time  lost  in  wonder  to  know  what  had  produced  this  uncommon 
event.  £[is  pravers  were  heard,  and  he  became  able  to  stand  up  by  holding  the  desk. 
He  now  began  the  most  impressive  and  pathetic  address  that  the  congregation  had 
ever  received  from  him.  He  gave  a  surprising  account  of  the  views  he  bad  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  and  greatly  deplored  his  own  incapacity  to  speak  to  them 
concerning  a  Being  so  infinitely  glorious  beyond  all  his  powers  of  description.  He 
attempted  to  show  something  of  what  had  been  discovered  to  him  of  the  astonishing 
wisdom  of  Jehovah,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  human  nature  to  form  adequate 
conceptions.  He  then  broke  out  into  so  i^rvent  and  expressive  a  prayer,  as  greatly  t« 
surprise  the  congregation,  and  draw  tears  from  every  eye.  A  sermon  followed  that 
continued  the  solemn  scene,  and  made  very  lasting  impressions  on  all  the  hearers." 

Judge  Boudinot   elswhere  says  of  him— and  he  could  testify  from  au 

intimate  acquaintance : — 
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''  He  hitad  And  dmpised  doth.  He  was  almost  always  in  action— never  wearied  In 
well-doing;  nor  in  serring  his  friends.  His  integrity  and  independence  of  spirit  were 
ohtervable  on  the  slightest  acquaintance.  He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  least  aberration  fVom  it,  even  in  a  loke.  He  was  remarkiU>le  for 
his  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion.  His  lKM^>itality  and  domestic  enjoyments  were  even  proverbial.  His  pubUo 
spirit  was  always  conspicuous,  and  his  attachment  to  what  he  thought  the  best  interests 
of  his  country  was  ardent  and  inflexible.  He  tool^  an  early  and  decided  part  with  his 
country  in  the  commencement  of  the  late  Revolutionarv  war.  He  was  convinced  that 
she  was  oppressed,  and  that  her  petitions  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  mother  country  were 
constitutional,  loyal,  moderate  and  reasonable;  that  the  treatment  they  received  was 
irrational,  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  As  he  made  it  a  rule,  however^  never  to  carry 
politics  into  the  pulpit,  he  had  no  way  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  i)ubhc  measures,  but 
by  his  private  pravers,  and  by  his  decided  opinions  delivered  in  private  conversations. 
But  in  this  way  ms  sentiments  became  universally  known,  and  he  was  considered  as  a 
warm  friend  to  the  American  cause.  *  *  *  He  was  well  read  in  Divinity,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  a  moderate  Calvinist.  The  doctrines  of  man's  depravity :  the  atonement 
of  the  Saviour;  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  tne  Spirit  of  God 
to  renew  the  heart  and  subdue  the  will, — all  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  free  agency 
of  the  sinner,  were  among  the  leading  articles  of  his  fkitli.  •  •  •  His  people 
loved  him  as  a  father;  revered  him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  of  their  souls;  obeyed  him 
as  their  instrncter:  and  delighted  in  his  company  and  private  conversation  as  of  a 
friend  and  brother.'^ 

The  three  foUowiDg  letters  which  came  into  my  possession  several  years 
ago,  contain  notices  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  life  of 
Tennent,  not  included  in  the  preceding  narrative.  I  have  chosen  to  sahjoin 
the  letters,  as  being  original  documents,  and  of  the  highest  authority.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  venerable  Judge  Boudinot,  and  constituted  part 
of  the  material  out  of  which  his  memoir  of  Tennent*s  Life  was  formed. 
The  first  is  from  Oeneral  J.  N.  Gumming,  of  Newark,  N.  J.»  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory ;  the  second  is  from  the  Rev.  Br.  John  WoodhuU,  Tennent's 
successor  at  Freehold,  from  whose  lips  I  once  heard  a  statement  of  the  same 
facts;  and  the  third  is  from  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  Tennent's  family 
physician,  a  distinguished  civilian  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  member  of  the  Old  . 
Congress.  A  fourth  letter  is  added,  addressed  to  myself,  by  S.  J.  Forman, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  who  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  now  living, 
who  have  any  personal  recollections  of  that  remarkable  man. 

FROM  GENERAL  GUMMING. 

Kewabk,  January  8, 1804. 
Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  William  Tennent  once  related  to  me  that,  after  lying  ill 
with  the  lung  fever  six  weeks,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  about  the  year  1723,  and 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  apparently  died.  This  happened  on 
Sunday,  whilst  his  brother  Gilbert,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  gone  to  church.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  the  usual  manner,  in 
the  back  part  of  a  room,  in  one  of  the  old  fiEtshioned  Dutch  houses.  On  Monday 
morning,  when  they  went  to  put  him  into  the  coffin,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dun- 
can, who  was  assisting,  called  out  to  the  others  to  lay  him  down,  for  he  felt  his 
heart  beat,  and  was  sure  there  was  life  in  him.  His  brother  Gilbert  derided 
the  assertion  of  Duncan,  and  indeed  there  was  every  thing  to  induce  a  belief  that 
he  was  dead.  The  length  of  time  that  he  had  been  sick,  his  emaciated  body, 
his  black  lips,  his  sunken  eye, — all  appearances  were  against  remaining  life. 
But  after  this  declaration  of  Duncan,  it  would  not  do  to  bury  him,  and  the  fune- 
ral was  postponed  till  Tuesday,  when  the  people  assembled  for  the  burial.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  means  had  been  used  to  restore  life.  They  were  again  about 
to  put  the  body  into  the  coffin,  when  again  Duncan  called  out, — "Lay  him 
down,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  life  in  him."  No  ofher  person  believed  there  was 
life,  and  yet  so  long  as  h$  retained  this  opinion,  they  would  not  allow  the  ftme- 
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ral  servioe  to  ^t>oeed.  The  fimenl  was  again  pottponed  waiH  Wednesdaj,  and 
the  means  of  restoiing  life  meanwhile  applied  with  the  utmost  diligenoe  and 
yigoor.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  people  again  assembled,  and  the  Doctor  was 
sitting  on  the  bed-side  with  a  looking  glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  feather  in  the 
other,  trying  them  alternately  at  his  mouth  and  his  nose.  At  the  very  last 
moment,  to  the  unspeakable  surprise  of  all,  he  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  on  them, 
and  swooned  away  for  about  two  hours.  Again  he  gazed,  and  again  fainted. 
Shortly  after,  his  whole  body  broke  out  in  boils  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed 
throughout  a  complete  ulcer;  insomuch  that  his  nurses  were  obliged,  for  nearly 
a  whole  year,  to  sew  up  sheets,  and  stuff  them  With  wool,  in  order  to  absorb  the 
humours.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  could  stand  upon  his  feet,  and  his 
intellectual  faculties  seemed  to  be  gone.  He  informed  me  that  his  eldest  sister, 
named  Catharine,  was  one  day  teaching  him  his  letters,  and  he  observed  her  to 
turn  her  head  from  him,  and  weep  with  great  apparent  agitation ;  and  when  he 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  she  replied, — *'I  am  distressed  to  think  that 
your  sickness  has  been  so  severe  that,  notwithstanding  you  have  bad  a  good 
education,  you  have  forgotten  all  you  ever  knew."  Upon  this  information,  he 
said,  there  was  a  sudden  return  of  the  use  of  his  fiu;ulties,  but  he  was  well  con- 
vinced that  his  memory  was  never  so  good  after  as  before  his  sickness.  I  did 
not  ask  him  whether  he  saw  any  thing  in  his  trance.  My  mother  told  me  that 
he  always  said  he  should  live  to  old  age. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  all  on  this  subject  that  I  reoollect  to  have  beard. 
My  memory  was  always  strong;  and  the  conversation  I  had  with  this  good  old 
man,  in  regard  to  his  trance,  was  so  impressive  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  last  things  that  can  ever  &de  from  my  recollection. 

Tours  affectionately, 

J.  N.  GUMMING. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  WOODHULL,  D.  D. 

Monmouth,  N.  J.,  December  10, 1806. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  in  writing  the  remarkable 
account  which  I  some  time  since  gave  you  verbally,  respecting  your  good  firiend, 
my  worthy  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  William  Tennent  of  this  place. 

In  a  very  tree  and  feeling  conversation  on  religion,  and  on  the  future  rest  and 
blessedness  of  the  people  of  God,  (while  travelling  together  from  Monmouth  to 
Princeton,)  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Tennent  that  I  should  be  highly  gratified  in 
hearing  from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  the  trance,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  been  in,  unless  the  relation  would  be  disagreeable  to  himself.  After  a 
short  pause,  he  proceeded,  saying  that  he  had  been  sick  with  a  fever, — that  the 
fever  increased,  and  by  degrees  he  sunk  under  it;  and,  after  some  time,  as  his 
fViends  informed  him,  he  died,  or  appeared  to  die,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons usually  do; — that,  in  laying  him  out,  one  happened  to  draw  his  hand  under 
the  left  arm,  and  perceived  a  slight  tremor  in  the  flesh — that  he  was  laid  out — 
was  cold  and  stitl'—- the  time  for  his  funeral  was  appointed  and  the  people  col- 
lected; that  a  young  Doctor, — his  particular  friend,  plead  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  he  might  not  then  be  buried,  as  the  tremor  under  the  arm  continued; — 
that  his  brother  Gilbert  became  impatient  with  the  young  gentleman,  and  said 
to  him — "What !  a  man  not  dead,  who  is  cold  and  stiff  as  a  stake  !"  The 
importunate  friend,  however,  prevailed — another  day  wm  appointed  for  the 
burial,  and  the  people  separated.  During  this  interval,  many  means  were  made 
use  of  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  symptoms  of  life;  but  none  appeared, 
excepting  the  tremor.  The  Doctor  never  left  him  for  three  nights  and  three 
days,  when  the  people  again  met  to  bury  him,  but  could  not  even  then  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  friend,  who  plead  for  one  hour  more;  and  when  that  was 
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gmie,  he  plMd  fbr  half  *a  hour;  and  then  he  plead  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
when,  jast  at  the  dose  of  this,  on  which  hung  his  last  hope,  Mr.  Tennent  opened 
hie  eyes.  Thej  then  i»ried  open  his  mouth  which  was  stiff,  so  as  to  get  a  quill 
into  it,  through  which  some  liquid  was  convejed  into  the  stomach,  and  he  by 
degrees  recovered. 

This  account,  as  intimated  before,  Mr.  Tennent  said  he  had  receiTcd  from  his 
friends. 

I  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  one  indeed  raised  from  the  dead,  and  may 
t^  us  what  it  is  to  die,  and  what  you  were  sensible  of  while  in  that  state.'' 
He  replied  as  follows  :  '*  As  to  dying,  I  found  my  feyer  increase,  and  I  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  all  at  once,  I  found  myself  in  Heaven,  as  I  thought. 
I  saw  no  shape  as  to  the  Deity,  but  Glory  all  unutterable! "  Here  he  paused, 
as  though  unable  to  find  words  to  express  his  views,  let  his  bridle  fall,  and,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands,  proceeded, — *'  I  can  say  as  Saint  Paul  did,  I  heard  and  I  saw 
things  all  unutterable!  I  saw  a  great  multitude  before  this  glory,  apparently 
in  the  height  of  bliss,  singing  most  melodiously;  and  I  was  transported  with 
my  own  situation,  viewing  all  my  dangers  and  all  my  troubles  ended,  and 
my  rest  and  glory  begun;  and  was  about  to  join  the  great  and  happy  multitude, 
when  one  came  to  me,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said, — *  You  must  go  back.'  These  words  went  through  me, — ^nothing  could 
have  shocked  me  more — I  cried  out,  '  Lord,  must  I  go  back? '  With  this  shock, 
I  opened  my  eyes  in  this  world.  When  I  saw  I  was  in  the  world,  I  &inted; 
tbeoi  revived  and  fkinted  several  times;  as  one  probably  would  naturally  have 
done  in  so  weak  a  situation." 

Mr.  Tennent  further  informed  me  that  he  had  so  entirely  lost  the  recollection 
of  his  past  life,  and  the  benefit  of  his  former  studies,  that  he  could  neither  under- 
stand what  was  spoken  to  him,  nor  write  nor  read  his  own  name;  that  he  had 
to  begin  all  anew,  and  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  read  before,  until  he  hi^l 
again  learned  his  letters,  and  was  able  to  pronounce  the  monosyllables,  such  as 
thee  and  thou  ;  but  that,  as  his  strength  returned,  which  was  very  slowly,  his 
memory  also  returned.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  his 
situation,  his  recollection  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  while  in  Heaven,  as  he  sup- 
posed, and  the  sense  of  Divine  things  which  he  there  obtained,  continued  all  the 
time  in  their  full  strength;  so  that  he  was  continually  in  sometliing  like  an 
ecstacy  of  mind.  And  said  he,  '*  for  three  years,  this  sense  of  Divine  things 
continued  so  great,  and  every  thing  else  appeared  so  completely  vain,  when 
compared  to  Heaven,  that  could  I  have  had  the  world  by  stooping  down  to  pick 
it  up,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  it." 

Having  thus  complied  with  your  request,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to 
add  that,  since  Mr.  Tennent's  death,  I  conversed  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent  of  South  Carolina,  on  this  subject,  and  he  agreed  in  every  particular, 
with  one  exception — ^namely,  he  understood  that  his  father  recovered  his  memory 
instantaneously. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours, 

In  the  dear  Immanuel, 

JOHN  WOODHULL. 

FROM  DR.  HENDERSON. 

Freehold,  Monmouth,  March  80,  1805. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  understand  you  have  already  been  informed  by  Dr.  WoodhuU 
of  the  remarkable  vision  or  trance  of  which  Mr.  Tennent  was  once  the  subject, 
I  shall  omit  all  allusion  to  that  memorable  event  in  the  few  notices  of  his  char- 
acter that  I  am  about  to  furnish. 

With  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
9fflce,  I  can  say  something  from  actual  knowledge,  having  lived  chiefly  under  hii 
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ministrj  from  my  infiuicy  to  his  d^ath, — a  period  of  betvMii  twentj  aad  ihirtj 
years*  I  think  I  may  8ay*with  confideiM^  that  he  was  regarded  by  all  classes 
as  a  f(MryeBt,  impressive,  and  successful  preacher  ot  the  Qospel;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  the  Records  of  his  church  will  prove  that  a  greater  number  were  received  to 
communion,  during  his  ministry,  than  in  any  other  church  in  the  then  Province* 
His  labours  in  spiritual  concerns  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  pulpit :  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  do  good  in  private.  A  considerable  part , 
of  his  time  he  appropriated  to  visiting  his  congregation,  and  would  apply  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  personally  to  individuals  of  every  age,  rank,  and  character; 
and  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  little  children  of  his  charge,  taking  care 
that  they  were  early  taught  the  Catechism,  and  explaining  the  various  doctrines 
of  the  Qospel  to  their  comprehension,  as  they  were  able  to  receive  them.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  great  attention  to  the  particular  situation  of  persona 
afflicted  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  would  visit  them  often,  ^tnd  with  as  much 
care  as  a  physician  would  do,  and  proved  frequently  a  very  comforting  spiritual 
physician  to  their  souls.  As  a  peace-maker,  I  am  of  opinion  that  none  in  our 
day  have  excelled, — few  have  equalled,  him.  If  he  heard  of  any  difference  aris- 
ing in  his  congregation,  he  would  scarcely  give  sleep  to  his  eyes,  before  he  would 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties;  and  he  hardly  ever 
remitted  his  efforts  till  his  object  was  accomplished.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
general  character  of  our  mutual  and  dear  friend  I  am  able  to  state  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

With  regard  to  any  striking  facts  or  anecdotes  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Tennent, 
I  will  mention  two  or  three,  though  there  is  perhaps  only  one  of  them  that  yon 
will  deem  worthy  of  much  notice.  Though  I  did  not  have  it  immediately  from 
Mr.  Tennent  himself,  yet  I  have  heard  the  particulars  so  frequently  stated  by  my 
parents,  who  were  members  of  his  church,  and  my  father  an  elder,  that  I  am 
confident  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  them.  The  circumstances  were  aa 
fidlows :  Mr.  Tennent,  while  young  in  the  ministry,  had  a  contemporary  of  the 
Bame  of  John  Rowland,*  who  had  preached  once  or  more  in  a  church  in  the 
County  of  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  but  not  often  enough,  or  recently  enough,  to  be 
readily  known  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  Rowland  had  both 
gone  on  a  preaching  tour  into  Maryland  or  Virginia;  and,  in  their  absence,  a 
certain  young  man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Bell,  who  knew  Mr.  Rowland,  and  who 
strikingly  resembled  him  in  his  outward  appearance,  but  who  was  a  most  artful 
and  accomplished  scoundrel,  dressed  himself  as  much  like  Mr.  Rowland  as  he 
could,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  John  Rowland,  and  professing  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  went  into  the  congregation  above  alluded  to,  and  passed  him- 
self off  as  the  minister  who  had  preached  to  them  some  time  before.  He  accepted 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  week  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
and  to  preach  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath.     The  impostor  was  treated  with  every 

*  John  Rowland  was  a  native  of  Wales;  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  received  hli 
education  for  the  ministir  at  the  Loe  College.  He  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  at  its  first  meeting,  August  8,  1738,  in  disregard  of  a  standing  rule  of 
the  Synod,  which  required  that  every  candidate,  before  being  taken  on  trials  by  any  Presby- 
tery, should  undergo  an  examination  on  his  classical  and  scientific  attainments  by  a  Committee 
of  Synod.  The  Presbytenr,  believing  this  rule  to  be  an  undue  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Presbyteries,  and  considering  it  as  designed  to  operate  particularly  against  the  Log  (Allege, 
determined  to  resist  it;  and  henoe  arose  the  violent  dissension  between  this  Presbytery  and  the 
Svnod,  which  issued  in  a  division  of  the  latter  body  into  two  parts, — the  Old  and  the  New 
Side.  Mr.  Rowland,  having  gone  through  the  prescribed  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the 
7th  of  September ;  but  the  Synod  ref^ed  to  consider  him  a  member  of  their  bodv.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  licensure,  an  application  was  made  for  his  services  by  the  united  Congregations  of 
Hiddenhead  (Lawrence)  and  Hopewell  (Pennington) .  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  great 
revival  of  religion  attended  his  labours.  After  some  time,  he  removed  firom  New  Jersey  Into 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation  in  what  is  called  ^<the  Great  Valley," 
and  also  of  New  Providence,  near  Norristown,  though  much  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent 
in  itinerating.  He  died  before  the  autumn  of  1747.  Dr.  Henderson  of  Freehold  says — **  He 
possessed  a  oommanding  eloquence  and  many  estimable  qualities."  Whitefield  said — ''There 
was  much  of  the  simplicity  of  Christ  discernible  in  his  behaviour." 
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rk  of  rtspeet  hj  the  family  who  had  thus  proffered  him  their  hospitality;  and, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  blind  them  to  his  character  and  his  porpose,  he 
occupied  a  room  by  himself  as  a  study,  in  which  he  was  profsssedly  making  his 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  When  the  Sabbath  morning  came,  and  the  family 
had  got  ready  to  go  to  church,  it  was  proposed  that  the  pretended  minister 
should  take  a  seat  in  the  wagon  in  which  the  family  were  to  be  conveyed,  while 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  would  ride  on  horseback.  Thus  they  went  to  chur^' 
but  when  they  arrived  there,  the  clerical  rogue  suddenly  made  the  discovery  that 
he  had  left  his  notes  bdiind,  and  begged  his  host  to  allow  him  to  mount  his  horse, 
(a  remarkably  fine  one,)  and  return  to  his  house  and  get  his  notes,  promising 
to  be  there  to  commence  the  service  within  a  short  time.  The  proposal  being 
readily  consented  to,  the  imposter  rode  back  to  the  gentleman's  house,  and, 
having  rifled  the  desk  of  whatever  he  could  find  in  it  that  was  valuable,  went  off 
with  all  speed  in  a  different  direction,  and  thus  made  his  escape.  Several  per- 
sons saw  him  on  the  horse,  and  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Rowland.  When  Mr. 
Bowland,  after  some  time,  returned  to  the  Province,  he  was  immediately  prose- 
cuted for  horse-stealing;  and  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  Mr.  Tennent  appeared 
as  a  witness,  proving  that  he  and  Mr.  Rowland  were,  on  that  very  Sabbath,  at  a 
particular  place  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  that  one  or  both  of  them  preached 
there.  In  consequence  of  this  testimony,  Mr.  Rowland  was  honourably 
acquitted. 

At  that  time,  there  were  many  leading  families  in  that  part  of  the  Province, 
who  evinced  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  were  upon  the  lookout 
for  opportunities  to  bring  ita  ministers  into  contempt.  Perceiving  the  great  and 
increasing  influence  of  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  remarkable  success  that  attended 
his  labours,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
him  indicted,  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  ibr  perjury.  Mr. 
Tennent  was  charged  upon  his  indictment,  and  plead  ''not  guilty.*'  The  trial 
was  put  off  as  usual  to  another.term.  His  enemies,  who  were  also  the  enemies 
of  religion,  had  engaged  distinguished  counsel,  whose  anti-christian  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  their  own.  Mr.  Tennent  or  his  friends  secured  the  best 
counsel  they  could  get.  At  the  time  when  the  trial  was  to  come  on,  Mr.  Tennent 
attended  at  Trenten,  and,  in  the  morning,  before  the  court  was  opened,  was 
asked  by  his  counsel,  where  his  witnesses  were;  and  his  reply  was,  *'  I  have  no 
witnesses,  Gentlemen,  that  I  know  of,  but  God  and  my  own  conscience."  **  You 
have  no  witnesses.  Sir,"  replied  the  attorneys,  with  the  utmost  astonishment,-— 
*'  then  you  had  better  have  the  trial  put  off: — ^you  know  what  testimony  will  be 
brought  against  you,  and  what  efforto  will  be  made  to  ruin  you;  and  you  will 
inevitably  be  convicted,  unless  you  are  able  to  meet  them  with  an  opposing  tes- 
timony." Mr.  Tennent  answered, — *' I  know  it  well;  but  I  wilF never  put  it 
into  the  power  of  my  enemies  to  charge  me  with  a  wish  to  delay  the  trial,  or 
with  being  afraid  te  meet  the  law  or  justice.  I  know  my  innocence;  and  my 
God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  and  in  whom  I  place  all  my  confidence, 
knows  it,  and  he  will  never  suffer  me  to  fall  by  the  snares  of  the  devil,  or  the  wicked 
machinations  of  his  agente — go  to  trial,  Gentlemen."  His  attorneys  informed 
him  that  his  confidence  in  God  as  a  Christian  or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  was 
no  doubt  well  founded,  and  before  a  Heavenly  Tribunal  would  be  all-important 
te  him ;  but  that  it  would  avail  him  nothing  before  a  Court  of  Law,  and  again 
urged  his  consent  to  have  the  trial  put  off.  He,  however,  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination to  let  the  trial  take  its  coorse,  assuring  them  that  he  had  such  entire 
confidence  that  God  would  bring  about  his  deliverance  in  some  way  or  other,  that 
be  did  not  wish  for  a  moment's  delay.  They  were  so  out  of  patience  with  him, 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  his  conduct  was  more  worthy  of  a  wild 
enthusiast,  or  a  downright  madman,  than  of  a  prudent  Christian.  But  he  still 
charged  them  to  go  to  court,  and  let  the  case  come  to  trial  without  loss  of 
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time,  and  left  tkem  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  as  to  what  oonrse  they 
should  pursue;  for  the  bell  was  then  ringing  for  the  Oourt  to  assemble.  He  had 
not  walked  (ar  in  the  street,  before  he  met  a  gentleman  and  lady,  the  former  of 
whom  inquired  whether  his  name  was  William  Tennent.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  had  any  business  with  him.  The 
answer  was,  "  You  wiU  best  know,  when  I  tell  you  whence  I  came,  and  what 
has  brought  me  hither;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  were  in  Maryland 
[or  Virginia]  at  such  a  time,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Rowland,  minister  of 
the  Gospel."  Upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  asked  him  if  he  recol- 
lected their  lodging,  a  certain  Saturday  night,  at  the  house  of  a  person  by  the 
name  of  -—  and  going  to  church  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath  with  the  family, 
and  one  or  both  preaching,  Ac.  Mr.  Tennent  said  he  did.  The  gentleman 
replied, — "  I  am  that  man  in  whose  house  you  lodged  that  night,  and  this  is  my 
wife."  Mr.  Tennent  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  them;  for  the  Sabbath  referred  to  proved  to  be  the  very  one  on 
which  Mr.  Tennent  had  sworn  that  Mr.  Rowland  was  with  him  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia; — on  which  oath  was  based  the  accusation  of  perjury.  The  gentleman 
then  explained  the  reason  of  his  bebg  there:  he  said  that,  several  nights  before, 
he  and  his  wife  awoke  in  the  night  at  the  same  time,— each  having  had  the  same 
singular  dream;  which  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Tennent)  was  at  Trenton  in  the  great- 
est possible  distress,  and  that  it  was  in  their  power  alone  to  relieve  him.  They, 
however,  suffered  it  to  pass  as  an  ordinary  dream,  and  both  went  to  sleep  again; 
but  they  had  the  same  dream  a  second,  and  even  a  third,  time;  and  they  were 
then  so  much  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  they  imme- 
diately arose  fW>m  bed,  prepared  for  their  journey,  and  had  travelled  with  all 
speed  till  they  had  reached  Trenton.  '*  And  now,"  said  the  gentleman,  '*  you 
can  tell  whether  we  have  any  business  with  you  or  not."  Mr.  Tennent  begged 
them  instantly  to  accompany  him  to  the  court  house,  the  Court  then  being  in 
the  act  of  meeting.  The  case  was  forthwith  called;  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
examined;  the  cause  submitted  to  the  jury;  Mr.  Tennent  triumphantly  acquit- 
ted; and  his  adversaries  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

Another  anecdote  occurs  to  me,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Tennent 's  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  his  disposition  always  to  be  about  his  Master's  business. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  he  was  travelling  with  a  brother  minister  on  a  missionary 
tour  at  the  South,  when  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  engaged  lodgings  for  the 
night.  At  supper  they  met  several  gentlemen  who  were  strangers  to  them ;  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Tennent  and  the  other  minister  withdrew 
from  the  table.  A  pack  of  cards  was  immediately  brought  forward;  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  not  knowing  that  there  were  any  ministers  present,  asked 
Mr.  Tennent  and  his  clerical  brother  if  they  would  tiJce  a  cut  with  them;  mean- 
ing thereby  to  determine  by  lot  who  should  play.  Mr.  Tennent  replied, — 
"  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,  if  you  can  convince  us  that  we  are  thereby  serving 
our  Master's  cause,  or  doing  anything  in  aid  of  the  object  of  our  mission.'* 
This  drew  some  observations  from  the  stranger,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Tennent  in  substance  as  follows: — **  This  gentleman  "  (meaning  his  companion) 
" and  myself  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel:  we  both  profess  ourselves  Christ's 
servants:  we  are  sent  out  on  his  business,  which  is  to  persuade  men  to  become 
reconciled  to  God."  These  remarks,  made  with  great  sincerity  and  kindliness 
of  manner,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  company,  that  the  cards  were 
immediately  removed,  and  a  willingness  manifested  to  listen  to  Mr.  Tennent  and 
his  friend  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns.  They  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  doing  their  Master's  work,  and  spent  the  evening  in 
explaining  to  the  company,  into  which  they  had  been  thus  providentially  thrown, 
the  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion. 
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I  recollect  another  anecdote  which  I  had  fh>m  Goyemor  Livingston,  which 
shows  how  entirely  Mr.  Tennent's  will  was  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  his 
Heavenlj  Father.  The  Governor  stated  that,  when,  at  a  certain  time,  Mr* 
Whitefield  was  trav^ing  in  Jersey,  Mr.  Tennent  accompanied  him  to  Bound 
Brook,  (if  I  remember  right,)  and  after  Divine  service  on  a  week  day,  a  Mr. 
Van  Home  invited  Messrs.  Whitefield,  Tennent,  Livingston,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  to  dine  with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  occurred 
at  the  dinner,  Mr.  Whitefield  introduced  the  subject  of  death, — expressing  him- 
self as  weary  of  the  trials  and  labours  of  life,  and  desiring  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.  Turning  to  Mr.  Tennent,  he  said,  '*  And  what  do  you  say,  Brother 
Tennent — don't  you  want  to  get  your  dismissal  too  .^"  Mr.  T.  replied, — "  I 
have  no  wish  about  it :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  death :  my  business  is  to  live 
as  long  as  I  can,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  to  serve  my  Lord  and  Master  as  faithfully 
as  I  can,  until  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  call  me  to  my  rest."  '*  But,"  says  Mr. 
Whitefield,  if  it  were  left  to  your  own  choice,  would  you  not  wish  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  fktigues  and  trials  of  this 
mortal  state  ?"  Mr.  Tennent  replied,  *'  I  wish  to  have  no  choice  about  it;  I 
am  God's  servant,  and  am  engaged  to  do  his  business  as  long  as  he  pleases  to 
oontinue  me  therein.  But,  Brother  Whitefield,  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion : — What  would  you  think  of  a  person  who  had  engaged  to  serve  you 
with  all  fidelity  to  the  end  of  his  life,  if  he  should,  without  any  breach  of  cove- 
nant on  your  part,  and  before  he  had  one-half  performed  the  service  allotted  him, 
become  weary  of  your  service,  and  be  constantly  expressing  a  wish  for  some 
easier  condition — would  you  not  say  that  he  was  a  lazy,  unfaithful  creature, 
and  as  such  dismiss  him  enUrely  from  your  service  ?"  Mr..Luring8ton  told  me 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  appeared  to  feel  the  force  of-the  reproof,  and  to  receive  it  as 
a  Christian;  and  that  the  company  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  ingenious  and 
Christian-like  manner  in  which  it  was  administered. 

I  will  dose  my  communication  (already  too  long)  by  detailing  one  more  cir- 
cumstance which  fell  within  my  immediate  knowledge,  illustrative  alike  of  Mr. 
Tennent's  love  of  country,  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  He  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  world's  civil  freedom  was  bound  up  in  it.  When  he  was 
attacked  with  his  Ust  ilbness,  I  was  sent  for  as  his  fitmily  physician;  but  it 
happened  to  be  just  at  the  moment  that  I  was  setting  off  for  Haddenfield,  to 
wait  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State  on  important  public  business.  I  called 
on  Mr.  Tennent,  after  setting  out  on  my  journey,  and,  having  learned  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  case,  I  told  him  that  I  had  but  a  few  moments  to  stay,  as  it  was 
then  night,  and  I  had  more  than  twenty  miles  to  ride  before  I  slept;  but  that 
his  ease  was  an  alarming  one, — ^that  it  required  the  strictest  attention,  and  that 
I  advised  him  to  avail  himself  at  once  of  the  best  medical  aid  that  could  be  pro- 
cored.  He  replied  that  he  was  fully  aware  ef  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
thought  it  more  than  probable  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  result;  "  but,  blessed 
be  God,"  says  he,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  live,  if  it  should  be  the  good  pleasure  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  to  call  me  hence."  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  seemed  to 
recollect  himself,  and  varied  the  expression  somewhat  in  this  way — '*  I  have  no 
wish  to  live  longer,  unless  it  should  be  to  see  a  happy  issue  of  the  conflict  in 
which  my  country  is  now  engaged;  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  On  my 
return  fh>m  Haddenfield,  I  hastened  to  see  him,  and  was  with  him  during  the 
ket  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life.  His  death  was  worthy  of  his  lil^, — full  of 
Christian  serenity  and  joyfiil  hope.  I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  our  departed 
friend,  as  truly  as  of  any  man  who  has  lived  during  the  present  age,  that  he 
Uvsd  habitually  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  HENDEBSOir. 
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FROM  S.  J.  FORMAN,  Esq. 

Stkactsb,  26th  October,  1847. 

Rev,  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  my  reminiscences  of  the  celebrated 
William  Tennent  are  too  scanty  and  unimportant  to  be  of  any  use  to  you.  Nev- 
ertheless, since  you  ask  for  them,  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  you. 

My  parents  were  members  of  Mr.  Tennent's  church,  and  my  very  early  years 
irere  spent  under  his  ministry.  I  distinctly  recollect  to  have  seen  him  once  at  my 
fiither's  house,  in  company  with  some  of  my  relatives,  with  whom  he  was  there 
visiting.  In  person  he  was  tall— of  a  large  frame,  but  spare,  and  of  a  long  thin 
visage.  He  wore  a  large  white  wig.  I  remember  that  his  manners  were  very 
pleasing  to  me.  When  he  came  into  the  house,  I  heard  him  say  to  some  person 
behind  him — "in  spite  of  your  teeth;"  and  at  the  same  time,  he  shut  his  own 
teeth,  and  shook  the  curls  of  his  long  wig,  twisting  his  hands  together,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  very  high  spirits.  As  my  mother  met  him  at  the  door  of  her 
room,  he  clasped  both  her  hands  with  both  of  his,  in  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  There  was  a  facctiousness  about  his  whole  appearance  that  I 
never  could  forget.  The  party  had  come  for  a  sleigh  ride,  about  fourteen  miles, 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  returned  after  candle  light,  for  fear  that  the  snow 
would  leave  them.  I  have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Tennent  resembled  the  like- 
ness of  Lord  Chatham. 

One  of  Mr.  Tennent's  sons  was  a  physician.  At  one  time,  he  inoculated  a 
large  number  for  the  small  pox,  in  a  spacious  fiirm  house;  and,  while  his  patients 
(of  whom  I  was  one)  were  yet  under  treatment,  he  was  himself  taken  sick  and 
died  suddenly.  The  patients  had  to  scatter  to  their  respective  homes.  One  of 
his  sons  was  a  clergyman  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  died.  While  I  was 
yet  a  minor  in  a  counting-house  in  New  York,  I  was  sent  to  Charleston  as  a 
supercargo,  and,  during  my  stay  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Tennent  heard  of  me,  and 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  her  house.  Though  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  her,  her 
intimacy  with  some  of  my  connections  in  New  Jersey  led  her  to  show  me  that 
civility.  With  much  esteem  and  respect, 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  FORMAN. 


SAMUEL  BLAIR  * 

1733—1751. 

Samuel  Blaib  was  bom  in  Ireland,  June  14,  1712.  In  early  yonth  he 
became  hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  He  came  to  America  while 
quite  young,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Log  College,  at  Neshaminy, 
under  the  Rev.  William  Tenneni.  He  must  have  been  among  the  earliest 
pupils  of  that  institution,  as  he  was  afterwards  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  whom  it  sent  forth.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  course 
of  both  classical  and  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1788,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 'in  May  of  the 
next  year,  was  called  to  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury,  and  also,  to  Millstone 
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ftod  Cranberry,  N.  J.  He  aocepted  tlie  former  call  in  September  following, 
and  Bbordy  alter  was  ordained. 

Here  be  continued  about  five  years ;  but  tbere  are  no  records  remaining 
to  indicate  tbe  amount  of  success  tbat  attended  bis  labours.  He  was  one 
of  tbe  original  members  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Now  Brunswick,  whicb  was 
formed  in  1738.  In  1739,  be  was  earnestly  solicited  to  settle  in  New 
Londonderry,  otberwise  called  Fagg's  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  being 
willing  to  decide  tbe  question  of  duty  wbicb  tbis  call  presented  to  him,  be 
referred  it  to  tbe  Presbytery ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  advised 
bim  to  accept  tbe  call,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  it  would  be  the  means  of  extending 
bis  usefulness.  Jle  acted  in  accordance  with  their  advice ;  but  his  instal- 
lation did  not  take  place  till  April,  1740,  though  he  removed  to  his  now 
residence,  and  commenced  his  labours  among  the  people  in  November,  1739. 

Shortly  after  bis  settlement  at  New  Londonderry,  he  established  a  classi- 
cal school  of  tbe  same  general  character  with  that  of  Mr.  Tennent,  in  which 
be  had  himself  been  educated.  At  this  school  were  trained  several  young 
men,  who  afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  one  at  least, — the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  among 
the  greater  lights  of  bb  generation. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Blair's  ministry  at  New  Londonderry,  there 
occurred,  in  the  year  1740,  a  very  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  of  whicb 
a  minute  account  is  preserved  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blair  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince  of  Boston,  published  in  the  **  Christian  History.'* 

Mr.  Blair  was  a  prominent  actor  in  those  scenes  which,  in  his  day,  agita- 
ted and  finally  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ho  agreed  with  Gilbert 
Tennent  in  his  opinions,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures ;  and  of 
course  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  tbe  **  Old  Side  "  party  in  the  Church. 

In  bis  doctrinal  views  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  as  appears  from  his 
Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Reprobation.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distin- 
guished for  solemnity  and  impressiveness :  his  very  appearance,  before  be 
opened  bb  lips,  b  said  to  have  struck  bb  hearers  with  awe.  The  opinion 
wbicb  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Davies  entertained  of  bis  preaching,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  anecdote  wbicb  b  given  upon  tbe  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York  : — When  Mr.  Davies  returned  from 
Europe,  bb  friends  were  curious  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
preachers  whom  be  had  heard  in  England  and  Scotland.  After  dealing  out 
liberal  commendations  on  such  as  be  had  most  admired,  he  concladed  by 
saying  tbat  be  had  heard  no  one,  who,  in  his  judgment,  was  superior  to  bb 
former  teacher,  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Blair. 

Mr.  Blair's  last  illness  was  contracted  from  bis  going,  upon  an  urgent 
call,  and  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  body,  to  meet  tbe  Trustees  of  New  Jersey 
College.  As  he  approached  bb  end,  be  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ;  and  but  a  minute  or  two  before  bb  departure, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Tbe  Bridegroom  b  come,  and  we  shall  now  have  all  things." 
He  seemed  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Heaven,  before  he  had  actually 
passed  tbe  Heavenly  portals.  His  remains  lie  in  the  burying  ground  of 
Fagg's  Manor,  where  his  monument  is  yet  to  be  seen.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

"  HEBB  LIKTH  THK   BODY  OF 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  BLAIR, 

WHO   DEPABTSD  THIS  LITE 

THS  FIFTH  DAT  OF  JITLT,  1761, 

▲OlD  THIBTT-HINB  TKAM  AMD  TWXHTT-OXB  DATS. 
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"  In  yooder  sacred  home  I  spent  my  breath, 
"Now  silent,  mouldering,  here  I  lie  in  death; 
*'  These  lips  shall  wake,  and  yet  declare 
*'  A  dread  Amen  to  truths  they  published  there." 

In  the  year  1754,  the  principal  writings  of  Mr.  Blair  were  collected  bj 
his  brother  John,  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  an  Elegy  by 
the  Bey.  Samuel  Davies,  and  Dr.  Finley's  Funeral  Sermon.  The  volume 
contains  Seven  Sermons  on  important  practical  subjects,  an  elaborate 
Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Reprobation,  and  a  *'  Vindication, '*  written 
by  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  answer  to  ''the 
government  of  the  church,*'  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thompson.  As  awriter* 
Mr.  Blair  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  rather  for  profound  thought, 
methodical  arrangemept,  and  perspicuous  style,  than  for  the  graces  and 
elegances  of  composition. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Davies'  Elegy  and  from  Dr.  Finley's 
Funeral  Sermon,  show  the  estimate  which  they  had  of  Mr.  Blair's  charac- 
ter :— 

FROM  MR.  DAVIE  S'  ELEGY. 
''  —  Blair  is  no  more— Then  this  poor  world  has  lost 

As  rich  a  Jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast; 

Heaven,  in  Just  vengeance,  has  recalled  again 

Its  faithful  envoy  ft-om  the  sons  of  men ; 

Advanced  him  from  hb  pious  toils  below, 

In  raptures  there  in  kindred  plains  to  glow. 

'^  O,  had  not  the  mournfVil  news  divulged. 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleasing  dream  indulged — 
Still  fancied  Blair  with  health  and  vigour  blessed, 
With  some  grand  purpose  labouring  in  his  breast. 
In  studious  thought,  pursuing  Truth  Divine, 
Till  the  i\ill  demonstration  round  him  shine; 
Or  ttom  the  sacred  desk,  proclaiming  loud 
His  Master's  message  to  the  attentive  crowd, 
While- Heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shrinks  and  disappears ; 
While  quick  remorse  the  hardy  sinner  feels, 
And  Calvary's  balm  the  bleeding  conscience  heals. 

*'  Oh!  could  the  Muse's  languid  colours  paint 
The  man,  the  scholar,  student,  preacher,  saint, 
I'd  place  his  image  Ml  in  public  view. 
His  friends  should  know  more  than  before  they  knew. 
His  foes  astonished  at  his  virtues,  gaze. 
Or  shrink  confounded  iVom  the  oppressive  blaze. 
To  trace  his  bright  example,  all  should  turn. 
And  with  the  bravest  emulation  bum. 
His  name  should  my  poor  lays  immortalize. 
Till  he.  to  attest  his  character,  arise, 
And  the  Great  Judge  the  encomium  ratifies." 

PROM  DR.  FINLEY'S  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

"  He  was  blessed  with  early  piety.  On  his  dying  bed,  he  could  recollect  with  delight, 
varioos  evidences  of  gracious  influences  in  his  tender  years.  By  this  means,  he  was 
happily  preserved  fk'om  being  ever  engaged  in  vicious  courses;  and  at  once  grew  in 
stature  and  in  grace.  Religion,  far  from  being  a  flashy  thing  with  him,  was  rational 
and  solid,  manifesting  itself  in  unreserved  obedience  to  all  Crod's  commandments. 

''  To  a  holy  disposition  was  added  a  great  genius,  capable  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment. He  had  a  deep  and  penetrating  Judgment,  a  clear  and  regular  way  of  con- 
ceiving things,  and  a  retentive  memory.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  a  calm 
and  impartial  searcher  after  truth.  He  thought  for  himself,  and  was  determined  in 
his  conclusions,  only  by  evidence.  He  had  a  very  considerable  store  of  critical  learn- 
ing, and  was  especially  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  In  the  original  languages.  How 
great  his  attainments  in  philosophy  were,  was  known  by  fbw;  for  in  his  last  years,  his 
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thfrst  ft>r  knowledge  did  sensfblj  Inereftte,  snd  he  greatij  hnprored  hfnuelf  therein. 
He  studied  serenU  hnndiee  of  the  mathematics,  and  especiaUj  geometry  and  astron- 
omy ;  nor  will  these  seem  tasteless  studies  to  one  who  had  such  a  savour  of  living 
piety,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  saw  the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  works,  and  admi- 
red and  adored  Him  in  all.  He  delighted  to  see  the  '  invisible  things  of  Him,  even 
his  eternal  povrer  and  Godhead,  manifested  by  the  things  that  are  made.'  It  was  edi- 
fying to  him  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  particulars,  aud  the  infinite 
reach  of  projection  in  the  fhimo  and  structure  of  the  whole. 

''  But  his  critical  and  philosophical  learning,  and  his  large  acquaintance  with  geogra- 
phy and  history,  w«i^  exceeded  by  his  knowledge  in  Diviuity.  This  was  the  business 
of  his  lifb,  and  herein  he  made  such  proficiency  as  lew  of  his  standing  in  the  ministry 
have  attained  unto.  Here  he  found  what  iierfectly  answered  his  refined  spritual  taste. 
The  contemplation  of  redeeming  love  did  much  more  elevate  his  soul,  than  that  of  the 
wvnks  of  creation;  for  therein  he  saw  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  love 
of  God,  more  clearly  displayed.  On  every  subject  he  had  a  set  of  most  accurately 
studied  thoughts.  He  had  often  weighed  in  an  impartial  balance  every  theological 
controversy^  and  was  a  solid  disputant,  and  able  to  dei^nd  all  necessary  truth.  He 
was  a  judicious  casuist,  and  could  very  satisfy  ingly  resolve  dubious  and  perplexed 
cases  of  conscience.  He  wa^  not  only  a  proficient  in  systematic  Diviuity,  wnich  is 
comparatively  a  small  attainment,  but  a  great  textuary .  He  studied  the  sacred  oracles 
above  all  other  things,  and  that  it  was  not  in  vain,  manifestly  appeared  from  his  great 
ability  in  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  He  could  *'  oring  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old."  How  clearly  and  AiUy  would  he  explain  hb  subject!  with  what  irresistible 
arguments  confirm  the  truth!  with  what  admirable  dexterity  accommodate  it  to  his 
aodience!  and  with  what  solemn  pungency  did  he  impress  it  on  the  conscience!  He 
spoke  like  one  who  knew  the  worth  of  souls,  and  felt  in  himself  the  surest  constraints  of 
love  to  God  and  man. 

"  As  to  his  religious  principles,  he  was  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  He  had 
not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  be  fhrions  in  his  zeal  for  mere  circumstantial  or  inditterent 
points.  He  understood  the  nature  of  religion  better  than  to  place  it  in  things  in  which 
it  does  not  consist;  and  was  too  much  exercised  about  the  great  matters  of  the  law,  to 
be  equally  zealous  ibr  '  mint,  anise  and  cummin.'  Though  sacrifice  be  good,  yet 
he  had  learned  that  *  mercy  is  better.'  He  believed,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than 
many  of  those  things  in  which  Christians  differ  in  judgment,  and  was,  therefore,  far 
from  such  narrowness,  as  to  make  every  principle  and  practice  which  he  thought  to  bo 
good  and  true,  a  term  of  communion;  and  he  was  as  far  from  the  contrary  extreme  of 
mdifference  to  the  truth,  and  laxness  of  discipline.  As  he  was  diligent  iu  the  exercise 
of  his  ministerial  office,  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  not  sparing  himself,  so  did  God 
Tcry  remarkably  succeed  his  faithful  ministrations  to  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 
He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  great  numbers.  I  have  had  acquaintance  with  Chris- 
tians hi  difl'erent  places,  where  he  only  preached  occasionally,  who  gave  all  hopeful 
evidences  of  a  sacred  conversion,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  it. 
He  was  strict  in  disciplme,  yet  so  as  to  be  still  candid;  and  severely  iust,  yet  so  as  to 
be  still  compassionate  and  tender.  And  with  what  wisdom  and  circumspection  he 
indged  in  difficnlt  cases,  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  well  knew.  We  waited  for 
his  sage  remarks,  and  heard  attentively  his  prudent  reasonings;  and  after  his  words, 
how  seldom  had  any  one  occasion  to  speak  again!  '  His  speech  dropped  upon  us,  ana 
we  waited  for  him  as  for  the  rain.'  He  has  been  eminently  serviceable  to  l^he  Church, 
by  assisting  several  promising  youths  in  their  studies  for  tbe  ministry;  who,  becoming 
learned  by  his  instructions,  and  formed  by  his  example,  are  now  wise,  vseful  and 
faithfbl  ministers. 

He  was  remarkably  grave  and  solemn  in  his  aspect  and  deportment;  yet,  of  a  cheer- 
ful, even,  and  pleasant  temper.  And  in  conversation  with  his  intimate  ftiends,  fkoe- 
tions  and  witty,  when  the  season  and  concurring  circumstances  would  allow  him  Uy 
indulge  in  that  way :  in  respect  of  which,  his  prudence  could  well  direct  him.  He  was 
of  a  generous  and  litwnd  disposition, — ^far  from  being  niggardly  or  covetous;  was  fore- 
most in  acts  of  charity  to  the  indigent,  acoordhig  to  his  ability,  and  in  all  his  conduct 
discovered  a  noble  indifierence  toward  earthly  things. 

"  If  we  consider  him  as  a  ft-iend,  he  was  as  firm  and  steadfast,  and  might  as  much 
be  depended  upon,  as  any  I  ever  knew.  He  was  remote  from  precarious  and  fickle 
humours ;  his  approbation  was  not  easily  obtained,  nor  easily  lost.  Nor  was  he  a  ft-iend 
only  in  compliment,  but  would  cheerfully  undergo  hardships,  and  suffbr  disadvantages, 
in  order  to  do  a  fHendly  office.  He  was  conscientiously  punctual  in  attendbg  eccle- 
iiastical  Judicatures,  Presbyteries  or  Synods.  His  presence  might  be  depended  upon, 
if  nothing  extraordhiary  intervened,  as  certainly  as  the  appointed  day.  He  was  not 
absent  on  every  trifling  inconvenience.  In  this  respect  his  conduct  was  truly  exem- 
plary, and  demonstrated  his  constant  care  for  the  public  interests  of  religion.  So 
gvsftt  was  his  attention  to  matters  of  common  concern,  as  to  incline  him  rather  to 
expose  himself,  than  balk  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
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"  In  socUd  life  alto,  he  was  worthy  of  imitation.  As  a  hnabandy  be  was  aflbctionate 
and  kind;  as  a  father,  tender  and  indulgent.  In  him,  condescension  and  authority 
were  duly  tempered.  There  was  that  in  him  that  could  engage  love  and  command 
reverence  at  the  same  time.  Who  that  was  acquainted  with  him,  would  not  be  ready 
to  say, — *  happy  was  the  family  of  wlilch  he  was  the  head,  and  happy  the  congregation 
that  enjoyed  his  ministry — happ^  the  judicature  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  happy 
the  person  who  was  favoured  with  his  friendship  !'  He  was  a  public  blessing  to  the 
Church,  an  honour  to  his  people,  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  who  '  magnffied  his 
office.'    He  spoke  as  he  believed ;  he  practised  as  he  preached;  he  lived  holy,  and  died 


joyfully. 
^'  For  a 


'  a  long  course  of  years,  he  had  a  habitual,  increasing  assurance  of  his  interest 
in  the  favour  of  God^  and  that  a  blessed  and  slorious  eternity  would  one  day  open  upon 
him ;  which  were  his  own  emphatical  words  on  his  dying  bed.  This  his  assurance, 
was  solid  and  scriptural,  arising  from  the  many  and  clear  experiences  be  had  of  gra- 
cious communications  to  his  soul.  He  was  made  sensible  in  his  early  years  of  his 
guilty  state  by  nature  as  well  as  practice;  felt  his  inability  to  deliver  himself;  saw 
plainly  that  he  lay  at  mercy,  and  that  it  was  entirely  at  (rod's  pleasure  to  save  or 
rgect  him.  This  view  of  the  case  created  in  him  a  restless  concern,  until  the  way  of 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  was  graciously  discovered  to  him.  Thus  he  saw  that  God 
could  save  him  in  consistencv  witu  all  the  honours  of  governing  lustice ;  for  that  the 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  sinners  have  made  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  sin.  lie  saw  that  Christ  was  a  Saviour  every  way  complete  and  suitable  for  him. 
Uis  soul  approved  the  Divine  and  glorious  plan;  and  freely  disclaiming  all  dependanoe 
on  his  own  righteousness,  wisdom  and  strength,  most  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Gospel,  that  Christ  should  be  his  *  wisdom,  righteousness^  sanctiflcation,  and  redemp- 
tion.' Strict  holiness  was  hb  choice,  and  it  was  the  delightful  business  of  his  life  to 
do  always  those  things  which  pleased  his  Heavenly  Father.  And  on  his  dying  bed,  he 
had  the  full  approbation  and  testimony  of  his  conscience,  as  to  the  general  bent  and 
tenor  of  his  life.  These  particulars  are  the  heads  of  what  he  himself  told  me  in  his  last 
sickness,  and  are  delivered  in  the  same  order,  as  near  as  I  can  possiUy  recollect." 


DAVID  COWELL  * 

1785—1761. 

David  Cowell  was  born  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1704.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1782.  Having  studied  Theology,  and 
received  license  to  preach,  he  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1785,  where  he  was  employed  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1786,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  which  he  accepted ;  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  ordained  and  installed  him  on  the  8d  of  Novem- 
ber following.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Jedediah  Andrews  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  Mr.  Cowell  main- 
tained a  somewhat  neutral  position.  He  remained  with  the  Old  Side,  and 
bad  no  sympathy  with  what  he  regarded  the  extreme  measures  of  the  New 
Brunswick  party ;  but  he  still  remained  in  intimate  relations  with  President 
Burr,  and  others  belonging  to  the  same  side.  The  Commissions  of  the 
two  Synods  met  at  Trenton,  in  1749,  to  consult  in  regard  to  a  re-union, 
and  Mr.  Cowell  was  chosen  Moderator ;  but  nothing  more  decisive  was  done 
at  the  meeting,  than  to  agree  that  each  Synod  should  more  fully  prepare 
proposals  of  reconciliation,  and  that  there  should  be,  in  the  meantime,  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit. 

•  Hodge's  Hist.  Pretb.  Ch.— Webster's  MSS.— Rev.  Dr.  Pierce's  M88.— M8.  from  Bev.  Ot. 
JeluHSl. 
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Mr.  Oowell  was  a  devoted  friend  to  New  Jersey  College,  and  was  one  of 
its  Trustees  from  its  foundation  till  his  death.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
]>ayieSy  and  had  much  to  do  in  securing  his  election  to  the  Presidenoj  of 
the  College.     To  induce  his  acceptance  of  the  place,  he  wrote  thus  to  him: — 

"  The  College  ought  to  be  esteemed  of  as  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty  as  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  God,  at  first,  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  owned  and  blessed  it.  It  was  the  Lord's  doing.  He  erected 
it;  for  our  beginning  was  nothing.  He  carried  it  on  till  it  was manrellous  in  our  eyes. 
But  it  hath  been  under  terrible  frowns  of  Divine  Proyidence;  first  in  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Burr, — the  Ufb  and  soul  of  it;  and  then  of  Mr.  Edwards,  from  whom  we  had  such 
raised  expectations.  May  the  Father  of  mercies  look  with  pity  and  compassion  on 
the  work  of  his  own  hands!  I  am  sensible  that  your  leaving  Virginia  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties ;  but  I  cannot  think  your  affairs  of  equal  importance  with  the  College.'' 

On  the  union  of  the  two  Synods,  Mr.  Cowell  joined  the  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  and  continued  in  relation  with  it  till  his  death.  He  died,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1760, — ^having  never  been 
married.  President  Davies  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  from  Hebrews 
iv.  11, — from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  During  the  short  time  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  Province,  he  [Mr.  GoweU] 
has  been  my  very  intimate  ftiend ;  and  I  have  conversed  with  him  in  his  most  unre- 
served hours,  when  conversation  was  the  image  of  his  soul.  I  had  only  a  general 
acquaintance  with  him  for  ten  years  before. 

'^  The  characteristics  of  his  youth  were  a  serious,  virtuous,  religious  turn  of  mind, 
ftee  ftom  the  vices  and  vanities  of  that  thoughtless  age,  and  a  remarkable  thirst  for 
knowledge;  and  I  am  witness  how  lively  a  taste  for  books  and  knowledge  he  cherished 
to  the  last.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  mind  steadily  and  habitually  bent  towards 
God  and  holiness.  If  his  religion  was  not  so  warm  and  passionate  as  that  of 
some,  it  was  perhaps  proportionally  more  even,  uniform  and  rationid.  His  religion  was 
not  a  transient  passion,  but  appeared  to  be  a  settled  temper.  Humility  and  modesty, 
those  gentle  virtues,  seemed  to  shine  in  him  with  a  very  amiable  lustre.  He  often 
imposed  a  voluntary  silence  upon  himself,  when  he  would  have  made  an  agreeable 
figure  in  conversation.  He  was  fond  of  giving  way  to  his  brethren  with  whom  he 
might  Justly  have  clauned  an  equality,  or  to  encourage  modest  worth  in  his  inferiors. 
He  was  not  impudently  liberal  of  unasked  advice,  though  very  judicious,  impartial, 
and  communicative,  when  consulted.  He  had  an  easy,  graceAil  negligence  in  his  car- 
riage,— a  noble  indifference  about  setting  himself  off;  he  seemed  not  to  know  his  own 
accomplishments,  though  they  were  so  conspicuous  that  many  a  man  has  made  a  bril- 
liant appearance  with  a  small  share  of  them.  He  had  a  remarkable  command  of  his 
passions ;  he  appeared  calm  and  unruffled  amid  the  storms  of  the  world, — peaceful  and 
serene  amid  the  commotions  and  uproar  of  human  passions.  Remarkably  cautious 
and  deliberate,  slow  to  determine,  and  especially  to  censure,  he  was  well  guarded 
against  extremes.  In  matters  of  debate,  and  especially  in  religious  controversy,  be 
was  rather  a  moderator  and  compromiser  than  a  party.  Though  he  could  not  be 
neuter,  but  judged  for  himself  to  direct  his  own  conduct,  he  could  exercise  candour 
and  forbearance  without  constraint  or  reluctance;  when  he  happened  to  diflfbr  in 
opinion  ftom  any  of  his  brethren,  even  themselves  could  not  but  acknowledge  and 
admire  his  moderation. 

"  His  accomplishments,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  were  very  considerable. 
His  judgment  was  cool,  deliberate  and  penetrating;  his  sentiments  were  well  digested, 
and  his  taste  excellent.  He  had  read  not  a  few  of  the  best  modem  authors,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  ancient  literature.  He  could  think  as  well  as  read;  and  the  knowledge 
he  collected  from  books  was  well  digested,  and  became  his  own.  He  had  carefhlqr 
studied  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  had  a  rational  theory  of  the  Christian  system. 

**  He  had  an  easy,  natural  vein  of  wit,  which  rendered  his  conversation  extremely 
agreeable ;  he  sometimes  used  it  with  great  dexterity  to  expose  the  ri^e,  the  fop,  the 
infidel,  and  other  fools  of  the  human  species:  it  was  sacred  to  the  service  of  virtue,  or 
innocently  volatile  and  lively,  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  conversation. 

"  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  delighted  in  every  office  of  benevolence.  Benevo- 
lence appeared  to  be  his  predominant  virtue,  and  gave  a  most  amiable  cast  to  bis  whole 
temper  and  conduct. 

'*  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  himself  without  oppressing  a  small  congregation, 
1m  gave  some  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  physic,  in  which  he  made 
no  mconsideraDle  figure.  A  Mend  of  the  poor,  he  spared  neither  tfane  nor  expense  to 
reUereUMm. 
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''  I  nercr  kad  the  bsppiiiess  to  bear  him  in  the  taered  deek.  In  v^vyer,  I  am  fare 
he  appeared  homble,  solemn,  rational  and  importunate,  as  a  creature, — a  sinner  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

''  In  the  charter  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Tms- 
tees;  and  but  few,  invested  with  the  same  trust,  discharged  it  with  so  much  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  alacrity.  His  heart  was  set  upon  its  prosperity;  he  exerted  himself  in  this 
service,  nor  did  he  forget  it  in  his  last  moments. 

*'  The  Chnrdi  has  lost  a  Judicions  minister,  and,  as  we  hope,  a  sincere  Christian; 
the  world  has  lost  an  inoffensive,  useful  member  of  society;  this  town  an  agreeable, 
peaceable,  benevolent  inhabitant;  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a  fkther;  and  I  have  lost 
a  friend/' 


AARON   BURR * 

1736—1757. 

Aaron  Burr  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  who 
migrated  to  New  England  in  1689,  and  was,  for  some  time,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel  Burr,  of 
Upper  Meadows,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January^ 
1715-16.  His  early  developments  indicated  a  mind  of  uncommon  power 
and  versatility.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  having  been, 
during  his  whole  course,  distinguished  for  his  proficiency,  in  both  the  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences.  He  remained  in  College,  a  resident  graduate  on 
^e  Berkeley  foundation,  for  one  year ;  and,  during  this  period,  his  mind 
underwent  a  revolution  in  respect  to  religion,  of  which  the  following  account 
was  found,  after  his  decease,  among  his  private  papers : — 

"  This  year  (1786)  God  saw  fit  to  open  my  eyes,  and  show  me  what  a  miserable 
creature  I  was.  Till  then  I  had  spent  my  life  in  a  dream ;  and  as  to  the  great  design 
of  my  being,  had  lived  in  vain.  Thongh  before  I  had  been  under  frequent  convic- 
tions, and  was  drove  to  a  form  of  religion,  yet  I  knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know. 
But  then  I  was  brought  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  grace;  saw  myself  polluted  by 
nature  and  practice;  had  affecting  views  of  the  Divine  wrath  I  deserved;  was  made 
to  despair  of  help  in  myself,  and  almost  concluded  that  my  day  of  grace  was  past. 
These  convictions  held  for  some  months;  greater  at  some  seasons  than  at  others;  but 
I  never  revealed  them  to  any,  which  I  have  much  lamented  since.  It  pleased  God, 
at  length,  to  reveal  his  Son  to  me  in  the  Gospel,  an  all-sufficient  and  willing  Saviour, 
and  I  hope  inclined  me  to  receive  Him  on  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  I  received  some 
oonsolation,  and  found  a  great  change  in  myself.  Before  this,  I  was  stron^y  attached 
to  the  Arminian  scheme,  but  then  was  made  to  see  those  things  in  a  different  light, 
and  seemingly  felt  the  truth  of  the  Calvinian  doctrines." 

This  change  in  his  religious  views  and  feelings  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
a  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  And,  having 
gone  through  the  requisite  preparation,  he  received  license  to  preach  in 
September,  1786.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
then  went  to  New  Jersey  and  laboured  a  short  time  at  Hanover.  His 
uncommon  powers  in  the  pulpit  attracted  no  small  attention,  and  the 
church  at  Newark,  then  in  a  somewhat  depressed  state,  invited  him  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  stated  supply  for  one  year,  commencing  with  January,  1736-87. 
At  the  expiration  of  Uiat  term, — January  25, 1787-38, — he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  church, — Mr.  Pierson  preaching  the  Sermon,  and 
Jonathan  Dickinson  giving  the  Charge. 
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to  Green's  Diso.— App.  to  Dwighf  s  Life  of  Edwards.— MeiMir<7Aanm  Bnrr.— Steartt' 
Vint  Choroh  in  Newark. 
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In  Angvi,  1789,  aboai  %  jear  aod  a  balf  after  ku  mintstrj  ooanMnoed, 
a  remarkable  rerival  of  religion  began  in  his  oongregation,  which  increased 
gradnallj  from  month  to  month,  until  it  pervaded  all  ages  and  all  classes 
of  society.  In  the  winter  of  114(^-41,  was  another  similar  season,  in 
respect  to  which,  says  an  eye  witness,  ''  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  were  a  greater  number  now  brought  home  to  Christ  than  in  the 
former  gracious  yisitation." 

In  June,  1742,  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven — in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  some  difficulties,  which  it  was  thought  might  best  be  terminated  by 
the  settlement  of  a  colleague, — presented  a  call  to  Mr.  Burr  to  become 
associated  with  their  pastor,  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Noyes;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
thb  call,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  President  Clap  at  its  head,  to 
go  to  Newark,  and  lay  the  call  before  Mr.  Burr,  and  prosecute  it  before 
the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged,  with  directions  likewise  '*  to  treat 
with  the  good  people  of  Newark,  and  obtain  their  consent  to  Mr.  Burr*s 
removal  to  New  Haven."  Of  the  result  of  this  application  nothing  more 
is  known  than  that  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Burr  entered  warmly  into  the  great  revival  that  took  place  in  the 

early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Whitefield, 

the  Tennents,  and  many  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  work,  though  he 

was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  incidental  evib  by  which  it  was  marred. 

Id  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  June  28,  1742,  he  says, — 

"I  have  so  many  things  lying  on  my  mind,  that  I  know  not  how  to  communicate 
them  with  pen  and  ink.  I  long  to  have  you  alone  a  few  hours,  that  I  might  unbosom 
myself  fVeely;  bnt  'tis  good  to  have  no  will  of  our  own.  'Tis  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  we  hear  from  Southoerry.  Bnt  some  things  that  I  have  heard  from  there  I  don't 
•ee  through,  which,  in  some  measure,  damps  my  Joy.  The  bearer  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction.  Glory  be  to  God  that  he  carries  on  his  work  in  any  way;  I  do  rejoice 
and  will  rejoice.  However,  there  are  some  things  that  persons  are  apt  to  run  into  at 
^e  present  day,  that  we  ought  not  to  enooura|;e: — 1.  Their  being  led  by  impressions 
and  impulses  made  on  their  minds,  with  or  without  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  taking 
their  own  passions  and  imaginations  for  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit.  2.  Giving 
heed  to  visions,  trances,  and  revelations.  8.  Speaking  of  Divine  things  with  an  air 
of  levity,  vanity,  laughter,  &c.  4.  Declaring  their  Judgment  about  others  openly  and 
freely  in  their  absence,  whether  they  are  converted  or  not.  6.  Making  their  own  feel- 
higs  a  rule  to  judge  others  by.  6.  For  laymen  to  take  upon  them  to  exhort  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  7.  Separating  fix>m  their  minister  under  a  notion  of  his  being  uncon- 
verted." 

The  Bev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  having  died  at  Elisabethtown  in  the  autumn  of  1747,  the  students 
whose  education  he  had  been  conducting,  were  removed  to  Newark,  and 
placed  under  the  oare  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit 
of  instructing  in  the  classic  languages,  and  had  had  under  his  direction  a 
large  Latin  School.  Whether  he  was  formally  appointed  President  under 
the  first  charter  of  the  Collie,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  it  seems  he  had 
charge  of  the  youth  who  had  been  collected  as  the  beginning  of  a  College, 
for  about  a  year  before  the  charter  was  obtained,  under  which  they  were 
graduated.  He  was  appointed  President  under  the  new  charter  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1748 ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  conferred  the  Bachelor's  degree 
upon  a  class  who  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  On  that  day  also  he  deliv- 
ered his  Inaugural,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  Corporation,  as 
''a  handsome  and  elegant  Latin  Oration."  Either  the  original  manusoripiy 
or  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author,  is  still  in  existence. 

Ib  1754,  Whitefield,  who  was  then  paying  a  vidt  to  Oovemor  Belohor, 
al  Biiabethtown,  attended  the  Commencement  at  Newark,  on  whieh  ocoa* 
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rion  Ptesident  Burr  hmd  the  pleasure  of  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Immediately  after  the  Oommencement,  Mr.  Burr  accom- 
panied Whitefield  to  Boston,  having  a  high  esteem  for  hb  character,  and  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  his  labours. 

Mr.  Burr's  deyotion  to  the  College  was  most  constant  and  exemplary. 
He  served  it  not  only  as  the  principal  instructor  and  presiding  officer,  but 
in  soliciting  donations  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students. 
In  this  agency,  which  he  undertook  by  request  of  the  Trustees,  he  was 
remarkably  successful.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  both  President  of  the 
College,  and  Pastor  of  the  Church,  until  the  autumn  of  1755,  when  his 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  the  College. 

The  village  of  Princeton  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient 
situation  for  the  College,  the  new  edifice  was  erected  there,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Burr.  In  the  Autumn  of  1756, — the  buildmg 
being  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  students,  they 
removed  thither,  about  seventy  in  number,  and  commenced  the  occupancy 
of  it. 

But  Mr.  Burr's  life  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its  close.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1757,  he  made  a  hasty  visit  to 
Stockbridge,  and,  on  his  return  to  Princeton,  went  immediately  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  made  an  attempt  before  the  Legislature  to  procure  the  legal 
exemption  of  the  students  from  military  duty.  Thence  he  went  to  Newark, 
and  preached  an  extemporaneous  Funeral  Sermon.  He  then  returned  to 
Princeton,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Philadelphia  on  the  business  of  the 
College,  and  on  his  way  contracted  an  intermittent  fever.  On  his  return, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Governor  Belcher,  at 
Elizabethtown,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  designated  to  preach  at  his 
funeral.  Having  devoted  the  afternoon  of  September  2d  to  preparation  for 
this  service  in  the  midst  of  a  high  fever,  he  rode  the  next  day  to  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  and,  on  the  day  succeeding  that,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion, 
preached  the  sermon.  He  returned  to  Princeton  on  the  5th,  and  his  disease, 
horn  that  time,  made  constant  progress,  until  the  24th,  when  it  terminated 
in  death.  His  mind  was  entirely  composed  in  the  prospe*St  of  hid  departure, 
and  he  died  rejoicing  in  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  A  Eulogy  was 
pronounced  upon  him  by  Governor  (William)  Livingston,  and  a  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark  Mountains,  by 
appointment  of  the  Trustees,  and  printed  at  their  expense. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Burr  remained  unmar- 
ried. On  the  29th  of  June,  1752,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Esther, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, — she  being,  at  that  time,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  She  was  distinguished  for  an  attractive  exterior,  for 
a  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  for  earnest  and  consistent 
piety.  It  was  a  somewhat  novel  circumstance  that,  after  the  preliminaries 
of  the  marriage  had  been  settled,  the  bride  was  sent  for  with  her  mother  to 
oome  to  Newark,  and  the  wedding  took  place  there,  amidst  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  people  among  whom  she  was  to  live.  She  survived  her  husband 
less  than  a  year,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1758,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  They  left  two  children — a  daughter  and  a  son — both  bom 
during  their  residence  in  Newark.    The  former  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
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Tapping  Beeye,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Conneotiout ;  and 
the  latter,  bearing  his  father's  name,  and  inheriting  his  talents,  and  rising 
to  great  political  distinction,  neyertheless  had  a  history  more  sad  and  moni- 
tory than  almost  any  other  man  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Burr  published  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The 
Supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the 
dedicator  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  account  of  Jesus 
Christ," — reprinted  in  Boston,  1791 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  on  account  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  French,  1755  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  1756  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Belcher,  1757. 

The  character  of  President  Burr  is  thus  sketched  in  the  Funeral  Sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  :— 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  his  character  as  a 
divine,  and  his  qualifications  as  a  preacher.  He  was  certainly  an  adept  in  Divinity,  a 
scribe  well  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  out  of  his  plentiful  treasure 
could  bring  forth  things  new  and  old.  In  the  Scriptures  of  truth  he  was  thoroughly 
versed;  read  them  by  turns  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  to  search  out  their  sense,  and  in  a 
devotional  way,  to  obtain  their  salutary  influence  on  his  own  heart.  The  Oracles  of 
God  were  the  standard  of  his  Divinity,  his  ultimate  Confession  of  Faith,  the  measure 
of  his  practice,  and  the  man  of  his  counsel,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
greatly  a  master  of  systematical,  casuistical  and  practical  Divinity;  understood  polemi- 
cal, but  cared  not  much  to  wield  the  sword  of  religious  controversy.  His  inclination 
led  him  to  a  field  which  wore  a  milder  face,  and  where  there  is  less  danger  of  hurting 
that  faith  which  is  our  own,  and  losing  a  good  conscience  ourselves,  while  we  are 
attempting  to  rectify  the  faith  and  mend  the  consciences  of  others. 

'*  In  the  pulpit,  he  verily  shone  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  appeared  a 
wise  master-builder  in  the  house  of  God.  He  dwelt  upon  things  of  the  highest 
moment,  and  cautiously  built,  not  with  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  but  with  ^Id,  silver 
and  precious  stones.  His  public  discourses  were  calculated  to  convey  light  to  the 
mind,  warmth  to  the  affections,  and  health  to  the  heart.  His  subjects,  being  well 
chosen,  were  handled  with  Judgment  and  solidity ;  for  he  had,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
a  masterly  skill  in  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  gave  with  wisdom  and  faithfulness 
a  portion  to  each  in  their  season. 

**  When  leisure  would  permit,  his  sermons  were  usually  penned  at  large;  yet  if  duty 
called,  and  he  was  not  otherwise  provided,  he  would  cheerfully  enter  the  pulpit  without 
his  notes.  And  indeed  so  very  extraordinary  was  his  talent  for  extemporary  preaching., 
that  the  most  competent  Judges  approved  his  conduct,  and  heard  him  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  A  rich  fund  of  Divine  knowledge,  command  of  his  thoughts,  surpassing 
quickness  of  invention,  and  remarkable  readiness  of  expression,  together  with  a  heart 
commonly  warm  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  engaged  by  desires  of  doing  good  to  the 
souls  of  men,  rendered  him  truly  a  master-piece  in  performances  of  this  kind. 

"  He  never  ascended  the  desk,  but  those  who  knew  him  had  raised  expectations, 
which  were  rarely,  if  ever,  disappointed,  and  often  exceeded.     His  gesture  in  the  pnl- 

Int  was  easy  and  natural,  and  there  was  an  air  of  mild  gravity  and  genuine  benignity 
n  his  aspect,  that  tendea  greatlv  to  engage  the  favourable  regard  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  blessed  with  an  easy  door  oi  utterance,  and  his  deliverance  was  graceAil  and  har- 
monious. •  •  •  His  diction  was  expressive,  and  his  style  neat  and  flowing;  his 
language  was  well  suited  to  the  language  of  a  Christian  orator.  When  he  thought 
proper,  and  occasion  required,  it  was  either  plainer  polished:  for  he  could  speak  freely 
with  such  simplicity  as  a  child  might  understand,  or  with  elegance  that  would  please 
the  politest  ear. 

**  In  the  gift  of  prayer  he  much  excelled;  for  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication 
seemed  always  to  rest  upon  him ;  and  there  appeared  such  marks  of  unfeigned  sincerity, 
suitable  afiection  and  fervency,  added  to  a  rich  variety  and  exact  pertinency  of  expres- 
sion, on  all  occasions,  in  his  performance  of  this  duty,  that  fbw.  if  any,  were  more  fit 
to  lead  in  public  acts  of  devotion,  or  be  the  mouth  of  others  to  God.  It  may  also  be 
observed  here  that,  in  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  both  in  public  and  in  the  family,  he 
carefully  avoided  a  tiresome  prolixity,  and  was  rather  short  and  animated. 

**  If  we  now  turn  and  survey  the  figure  which  this  worthy  man  made  in  another  great 
employment, — I  mean  as  President  of  this  School  of  the  Prophets,  we  shall  find  no 
less  cause  to  admire  his  character,  revere  his  memory,  and  lament  his  death. 

'*  When  he  entered  upon  this  station,  though  he  had  then  a  large  stock  of  leambg 
of  the  scholastic  kind,  having  been  before,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  constant  instmc- 
ter  of  youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  arts ;  nevertheless  he  applied  himself 
more  closely  to  those  branches  of  literature,  which  he  judged  a  man  ought  to  be  accu- 
rately acquainted  with,  in  order  to  discharge  the  trust  f^ithftilly,or  appear  with  repu- 
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Utk>n  and  a  requisite  dignity  at  a  head  teacher  in  saeh  a  puhiic  sdnx^.  He  alio 
viewed  it,  not  as  a  part  of  ease,  but  of  weighty  basinessj  and  aocordingly  filled  it  with 
application  and  unwearied  indastry,  mnch  to  the  benefit  of  the  students,  satisfaction 
of  the  Trustees,  credit  of  the  College,  and  his  own  honour. 

"  The  abundant  store  of  useful  knowledge  with  which  he  had  been  carefully  enrich- 
ing himself  IVom  his  youth  up,  and  to  which  he  was  continually  making  large  addi- 
tions, was  here  improved  to  the  most  valuable  purpose.  His  mind  was  well  replenished 
with  ideas ;  and  these  he  had  an  inimitable  faculty  of  communicating  with  clearness 
and  ease.  His  aptness  to  teach  was  almost  without  parallel.  He  laboured  exceed- 
ingly that  the  youth  committed  to  his  tuition  and  care  might  be  sent  abroad  with  such 
a  foundation  of  knowledge,  as  might  be  honorary  to  the  pliMce  of  their  education,  and  fit 
them  ibr  Aiture  service  in  Church  or  State;  aud  it  was  a  real  grief  to  him,  when  these 
his  painful  endeavours  failed  of  their  desired  success,  which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
but-they  too  often  did. 

*'  As  the  piety  of  President  Burr  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  erudition,  he  took  inde- 
fatigable pains  to  cultivate  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  their  heads;  and  equally 
concerned  himself  to  dismiss  them  as  good  Christians  and  good  scholars.  They  who 
have  had  the  happiness  of  being  educated  under  his  inspection,  can  bear  witness  with 
what  zeal,  solicitude,  and  parental  affection  he  has  often  pressed  upon  them  the  care 
of  their  souls,  and  in  the  most  moving  manner,  even  with  melting  tenderness,  urgped 
the  importence  of  their  becoming  true  disciples  of  a  holy  Jesus.  A  gracious  God  was 
merclftilly  pleased,  as  we  trust,  to  grant  success,  in  some  instances,  to  these  pious 
attempts:  for  he  had  good  hope  concerning  a  number  that  they  were  really  initiated 
into  the  school  of  Christ.  The  winter  seasonof  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  his  most  joy- 
Ail  harvest,  when  a  very  remarkable  Divine  Influence  appeared  among  the  studento  in 
this  house ;  the  good  impressions  that  were  then  made,  we  have  grounds  to  believe, 
are  vet  abiding  with  many. 

"In  matters  of  goveiTiment  in  the  College,  he  discovered  great  wisdom  and  sagacity. 
In  judgment  and  natural  temper  he  was  inclined  to  soil  and  moderate  measures;  but. 
where  these  failed  of  their  desired  efllcacy.  he  gave  way  to  a  requisite  severity.  •  • 
As  to  his  manner  of  presiding  at  the  public  Commencemente,  I  imagine  none  who 
were  fit  judges,  but  will  readily  acknowledge  that,  in  moderating  the  disputes  and  all 
the  other  exercises,  which,  on  those  days,  belonged  to  his  office,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  high  honour  and  deserved  applause.         •        ••        •        *        •        •        • 

"  In  ecclesiastical  judicatures  and  councils,  his  assistance  was  often  desired,  and 
his  judgment  deservedly  esteemed.  He  was  cool  and  dispassionate  in  all  debates,  and 
had  the  felicity  in  general  to  have  his  sentiments  embraced^  or  at  least  his  measures 
come  into;  for  there  seldom  an  occasion  presented,  but  he  either  overcame  those  who 
were  of  an  opposite  opinion  bv  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  or  won  them  by  such  engag- 
ing persuasions  as  few  were  aole  to  resist. 

'^  He  was  a  great  fViend  to  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  generously  espoused 
this  noble  cause  on  every  suitable  occasion.  As  he  abhorred  tyranny  in  the  State,  so 
he  detested  persecution  in  the  Church,  and  all  those  anti-christian  methods  which  have 
been  used  by  most  prevailing  parties,  somehow  or  other,  to  enslave  the  consciences  of 
their  dissenting  brethren.  He  was  very  far  from  indulging  a  party  spirit,  and  hated 
bigotry  in  all  its  odious  shapes.  His  arms  were  open  to  a  good  man  of  any  denomina- 
tion, however  he  might  in  jprinciple  differ  or  in  practice  disagree,  as  to  what  he  himself, 
in  the  lesser  matters  of  religion,  judged  to  be  preferable.  He  was  no  man  for  conten- 
tion, and  at  a  wide  remove  A-om  a  wrangling  disputent;  these  bitter  ingredients  came 
not  into  the  composition  of  his  amiable  character.  His  moderation  was  well  known  to 
all  men  that  knew  any  thing  of  him.  A  sweetness  of  temper,  obliging  courtesy,  and 
mildness  of  behaviour,  added  to  an  engaging  candour  of  sentiment,  spread  a  glory  over 
his  reputation,  endeared  his  person  to  all  his  acquaintance,  recommended  his  ministry 
and  whole  profession  to  mankind  in  general,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  extensive 
usefulness.'' 
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FRANCIS  ALISON,  D.  D  * 

1736—1779. 

F&AN018  Alison  was  born  in  the  parisli  of  Lao,  County  of  Don^^l,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1705.  He  reeeived  an  exeellent  olassioal  education  at  an 
Academy  in  the  North  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  He  came  to  America  in  1785,  and  was,  for  a  while,  engaged 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  John  Dickinson,  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware, who  placed  his  son  under  his  care,  and  allowed  him  to  reoeire  a  few 
other  pupils.  The  exact  date  of  his  licensure  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  licentiate,  in  the  Records  of  the  Synod  of  June  18, 
1736.  Between  this  date  and  the  25th  of  May,  1737,  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  New  London  Congre- 
gation, in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1743,  he  opened  an  Academy  at  New  London,  with  a  view 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  which  was, 
at  that  time,  exc€NMiingly  destitute  of  the  means  of  intellectual  culture ;  but 
it  was  rendered,  by  some  concurring  influences,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
cause  of  theologicid  education.  About  this  time,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
began  to  take  measures  for  establishing  a  school  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
with  special  reference  to  training  young  men  for  the  ministry.  It  appears 
from  their  Records  that,  as  early  as  1739,  an  overture  for  ereotiDg  a  Seminary 
of  learning  was  unanimously  approved,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit 
Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  **  prosecute  this  affair.'*  The  breaking  out  of 
a  war  between  England  and  Spain  occasioned  the  postponement  of  the 
matter  for  a  time;  but,  in  1743,  it  was  revived  by  the  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia,  Newcastle,  and  Donegal,  acting  conjointly  by  a  committee 
which  met  at  the  Great  Valley  in  Chester  County,  by  whom  it  was  again 
referred  to  the  Synod.  The  next  year,  (1744,)  the  school  was  established 
by  the  Synod,  on  the  following  plan :  1.  That  all  persons  who  please,  may 
send  their  children  and  have  them  instructed  gratia,  in  the  languages,  phi- 
losophy, and  divinity.  2.  That  the  school  be  supported  for  the  present  by 
yearly  contributions  from  the  congregations  under  their  care.  3.  That  if 
any  funds  rema:in,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Master  and  Tutor,  they 
shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
school.  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed  Principal ;  and  thus  the  new  school 
was  engrafted  upon  the  grammar  school,  which  he  had  established  three 
years  before.  It  became  a  justly  celebrated  institution ;  and  served  not  only 
to  aid  in  furnishing  the  Church  with  well  qualified  ministers,  but  the  State 
with  able  civilians.  Amongst  those  who  were  either  wholly  or  partially 
educated  here,  were  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  First  Congress ; 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Ramsey,  the  Historian ;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Historian  of  North  Carolina;  Rev.  Dr. 
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James  LatU,  emiDent  as  a  divine  and  a  teacher;  and  Thomas  MoKean, 
George  Bead,  and  James  Smith,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1749,  Mr.  Alison  was  invited  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy.  He  was  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  applied  that  year 
to  the  Synod  for  leave  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  His  request, 
however,  was  not  granted ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  some  improvement  was  made 
in  his  situation  as  Principal  of  the  Synod's  school.  We  hear  no  more  of 
this  until  May,  1752,  when  it  seems  that  he  had  actually  left  his  congrega- 
tion, and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  without  a  dismbsion  from  the  Presbytery. 
The  matter  being  brought  before  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod, 
whilst  declaring  his  conduct  in  the  case  anti-presbyterian,  and  "  contrary  to 
their  known  approved  methods  in  such  cases,**  yet  regard  it  **in  a  great 
measure  excusable,'*  on  account  of  the  pressing  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  its  being  almost  impracticable  for  him  to  apply  for  the 
consent  either  of  the  Presbytery  or  the  Synod  in  the  usual  way. 

On  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  took  charge  of  the  Academy ;  and 
when,  in  1755,  a  College  was  added,  he  was  appointed  Vice  Provost  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  abo  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  discharged  his  duties,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher,  with  acknowledged  fidelity  and  success.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1755,  and  by  Uie  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1756 ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1758.  So  highly  was  this  latter  honour  then  appre- 
ciated, that  the  Synod  to  which  Mr.  Alison  belonged,  made  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  the  University. 

In  the  year  1755,  Dr.  Alison  made  a  journey  into  New  England,  where 
he  received  great  attention,  and  made  many  valuable  acquaintances.  He 
passed  some  time  at  Newport  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  whom  he  found 
a  kindred  spirit,  in  respect  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  In  reference 
to  these,  Dr.  Alison  writes  to  him : — **  I  am  highly  pleased  that  you  con- 
tinue so  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  pray  God  that  he  may 
long  spare  you  a  blessing  to  his  Church,  and  a  useful  instrument  to  promote 
knowledge  and  learning.*'  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  unsuo- 
oessful  attempts  to  discover  the  comet  expected  about  that  time,  and  the 
injury  which  he  hence  derived  to  his  health,  which  brought  him  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  effectually  destroyed  his  star-gazing;  and  adds, — **As  I  hope, 
with  more  certainty  and  less  trouble,  to  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge  in 
the  next  stage  of  my  existence,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  have  determined  to  give 
myself  no  further  trouble,  till  I  be  allowed  to  converse  with  Newton,  Halley, 
Whiston,  and  Flamstead,  and  some  others  of  the  same  complexion,  if  these 
names  be  allowed  to  shine  in  one  great  constellation  in  Heaven.  Yet  I  am 
far  from  blaming  you  for  your  careful  and  accurate  researches ;  they  may 
make  you  more  useful  here,  and  form  your  taste  to  examine  the  works  of 
God  with  a  higher  satis&ction  in  the  coming  world." 

Dr.  Alison  lived  during  a  period  of  great  agitation  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and,  possessing  a  naturally  active  mind,  and  ardent  temperament, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  a  mere  spectator  of  the  passing 
scenes.  His  influence  was  deeply  felt  in  both  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod ;  and  whatever  he  undertook,  became  with  him,  for  the  time,  all- 
engrossing.  About  the  period  of  his  settlement  at  New  London,  the  con- 
troversy between  the  "  Old  Side"  and  the  •*  New  Side**  was  raging  in  all 
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ito  ▼i<^iioe.  Hifl  yiews  and  Bjmpailiiefl  were  all  with  the  *'01d  Side.'* 
He  complained  to  the  Donegal  Presbytery  of  the  Bey.  Alexander  Creag- 
head,*  for  intmding  into  his  congregation,  ''  to  rend  and  divide  it  against 
his  mind,  the  mind  of  the  session,  and  the  declared  opinion  of  the  congre- 
gation in  general.**  The  Presbytery  having  sospended  Mr.  Creaghead,  and 
he  refusing  to  submit.  Dr.  Alison  carried  the  complaint  up  to  the  Synod,  in 
1741 ;  and,  when  a  hearing  of  the  case  was  resisted  there,  on  merely  tech- 
nical  grounds,  and  thus  '*  the  last  effort  at  accommodation  failed,**  the 
&mous  *•  Protestation^^  was  produced,  signed  by  twelve  ministers,  one  of 
whom  was  Dr.  Alison, — and  seven  elders.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  what  was  called  the  *' Great  Schism** — the  Church  was  rent  into  two 
parts,  and  remained  thus  divided  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1765,  the  people  of  New  London,  who  had  remained  vacant  flrom  the 
time  that  he  left  them,  sent  him  a  call  to  come  and  resume  his  labours 
among  them  ;  but,  after  due  consideration,  he  declined  it. 

Dr.  Alison  died  on  the  28th  of  November,  1779,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Ewing,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  ministry,  an 
extract  from  which  was,  many  years  after,  published  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Magaiine. 

Dr.  Alison  was  married  to  a  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Armitage. 
They  had  six  children, — four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons 
died  in  boyhood;  a  third  died  in  his  twenty-eighth  year;  and  the  rest  sur- 
vived their  father.  One  of  the  sons  was  a  physician.  Though  he  left  hb 
family  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for  giving 
his  slaves  their  liberty. 

Dr.  Albon*s  only  publication  is  a  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Synods  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  May  24,  1758,  entitled,  **  Peace  and  union 
recommended.'*  It  contains  a  note,  suggesting  that  **as,  in  the  perusal,  it 
may  to  many  seem  long,  they  may  conveniently  divide  it  by  pausing  on  the 
twenty-eighth  page." 

There  are  various  testimonies  remaining,  to  Dr.  Alison's  high  character, 
as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  preacher.    Bbhop  White,  who  was 

*  Alvxahdvb  Cbvaghvad  \b  supposed  to  hvrt  been  born  in  this  oonntry.  He  wm  lioensed 
to  preach  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery  on  the  8th  of  October,  1734,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
minister  of  Middle  Octorora,  on  the  18th  of  Norember,  1735.  He  entered  warmly  into  the 
Whitefleldian  reriTal,  and  being  naturally  ardent  and  impetnons,  fell  into  some  irregnlsjrities 
which,  in  1740,  became  the  sabject  of  Preeby  terial  investigation.  In  1741,  the  case  was  carried 
up  to  the  Synod,  where  it  was  debated  with  great  earnestness.  It  was,  however,  lost  sight  of 
by  the  action  consequent  upon  the  famous  protest  brought  in  bv  the  Rev.  Robert  Cross,  by 
means  of  which  the  oonflictinc  parties  in  the  Synod  were  separated.  Mr.  Creaghead  withihrew 
with  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  and  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Synod 
of  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia  until  the  year  1753,  when  he  appears  upon  the  roll  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Tork  as  an  absentee.  He  was,  for  a  time, — between  1745  and  1753,  associated 
with  the  Cameronians.  About  1749,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
County  of  Augusta,  on  the  Cow  Pasture  River,  within  tne  bounds  of  the  present  Windy  Core 
Congregation.  On  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  1756,  his  congregation  was  in  a  great  measure 
dispersed ;  and,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  found  a  more  quiet  resting  place  in  what  is  now 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.  In  April,  1758,  a  call  was  presented  to  him  horn  Rocky  River, 
which  he  accepted,  and  his  installation  took  place  in  September  following.  Here  he  passed  Uie 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  frontier  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  in  March, 
1766,  then  the  only  minister  between  the  Tadkin  and  the  Catawba.  During  his  residence  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  charged  with  1>eing  the  author  of  an  anonymous  political  pamphlet,  which 
was  so  offensive  to  the  Qovemment  that,  in  1743,  one  of  the  Justices  for  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  laid  it  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  Synod  dis- 
owned both  the  pamphlet  and  the  supposed  author,  agreeing  with  the  Justice  that  it  was  of  % 
disloyal  and  rebeUioui  tendency. 


ft  student  in  the  Oollege  of  Philaddphift,  while  he  was  a  Profeaaor  in  it, 

Bays  of  him  in  his  Memoirs, — 

"Dr.  Alison  wm  a  man  of  nnquestionable  ability  in  his  department,  of  real  and 
rational  piety,  of  a  liberal  mind; — his  failing  was  a  proneness  to  anger;  but  it  was 
forgotten, — for  he  was  placable  and  affable." 

President  Stiles  says  of  him — "  He  is  the  greatest  classical  scholar  in 
America,  especially  in  Greek — not  great  in  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and 
Astronomy,  bnt  in  Ethics,  History,  and  general  reading,  b  a  great  literary 
character.     I  have  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Ewing : — 

"  All  who  knew  him  acknowledge  that  he  was  ft-ank,  open  and  ingenuous  in  his  nat- 
ural temper;  warm  and  zealous  in  his  iViendships;  catholic  and  enlarged  in  his  senti- 
ments; a  fViend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  abhorring  the  intolerant  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, bigotry,  and  superstition,  toother  with  all  the  arts  of  dishonesty  and  deoeit. 
His  humanity  and  compassion  led  him  to  spare  no  pains  nor  trouble  in  relieving  and 
assisting  the  poor  and  distressed  by  his  advice  ana  influence,  or  by  his  own  private 
liberality;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  extensive  benevolence 
of  his  heart  in  planning,  erecting  and  nursing,  with  constant  attention  and  tenderness, 
the  charitable  scheme  of  the  widow's  fund,  by  which  many  helpless  orphans  and  des- 
titute widows  have  been  seasonably  relieved  and  supported;  and  will,  we  trust,  con- 
tinue to  be  relieved  and  supported,  so  long  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia shall  exist. 

"  Blessed  with  a  clear  understanding  and  an  extensive  liberal  education ;  thirsting 
for  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  in  studv,  through  the  whole  of  his  useful  life,  he 
acquired  an  unusual  fund  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  rendered  his  conversation 
remarkably  instructive,  and  abundantly  qualified  him  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  painful  instruction  of  youth  in  the  College.  He  was  truly  a  scribe  well 
instructed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ,-» 
for  he  rightly  divided  the  word  of  truth,  and  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  giving  to  every 
one  his  portion  in  due  season.  In  his  public  exhibitions  he  was  warm,  animated, 
plain,  practical,  argumentative  and  pathetic;  and  he  has  left  a  testimony  in  the  con- 
sciences of  thousands  who  attended  upon  his  ministry,  that  he  was  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  to  promote  their  salvation,  and  that  he  failed  not  to  declare  to  them  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  while  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  and  those  that  heard  him. 
And  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  bountiful  Redeemer,  whom  he  served  in  his 
spirit,  has  greatly  honoured  him  by  making  him  instrumental  in  the  salvi^on  of 
many,  who  shall  be  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

•  •  •  •         ''     •  •  •  •  • 

"  He  is  now  discharged  fh>m  the  labours  of  mortality,  and  is  gone,  we  trust,  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  that  compassionate  Redeemer  whom  he  so  faitm^illy  served. 
For  he  often  expressed  his  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God  unto  eternal  life,  and  told  me, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  *  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gos- 
pel covenant,  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins  through  the  great  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  e^joy  an  eternity  of  rest  and  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.'  It  was  this 
comfortable  prospect  that  animated  him  to  uncommon  ndelity  and  industry  in  all  the 
duties  of  life,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  the  lingering  dissolution  of  his  body  with 
patience  and  resignation,  until  he  fell  asleep  hi  Jesus." 
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JOHN  ELDER * 
1786—1792. 

John  Eldir  waa  born  io  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1706.  His  &ther,  Robert  Elder,  migrated  to  America  aboat  the  year 
1780,  and  settled  a  few  miles  North  of  what  is  now  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He 
brought  all  his  family  with  him,  except  his  son  John,  the  eldest  of  his  child- 
ren, who  was  left  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Elder  of  Edinburgh,  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  He  (the  son)  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  year  1732 ;  and,  some  time  after,  (probably  in  17<i6,)  agreeably  to 
previous  arrangements,  followed  his  father  and  family  to  America.  In 
August,  1787,  the  churches  in  Pennsboro*  and  Paxton,  Pa.  applied  to  the 
Newcastle  Presbytery  for  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Elder  was  sent  in  answer  to 
the  request.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1788,  the  people  of  Paxton  and  Berry 
invited  him  to  become  their  pastor ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  was  called 
to  one  or  two  other  places.  He  accepted  the  call  from  Paxton  and  Derry, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  22d  of  November  following. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement,  he  was  charged  with  teaching  doc- 
trines at  variance  with  the  standards  of  the  Church ;  and,  though  the  charge 
was  groundless,  it  occasioned  great  agitotion,  and,  in  consequcDce  of  it,  his 
congregation  was  divided.  Mr.  Elder  seems  to  have  continued  with  the 
part  of  his  congregation  who  adhered  to  the  **  Old  Side ;  *'  and,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Roan,  the  congregation  of  Berry  united  with  that  of 
Paxton  in  receiving  him  as  their  minister. 

As  Mr.  Elder  resided  on  the  frontier  of  the  Province,  the  members  of  his 
congregation  were  generally  trained  as  **  Rangers  *'  in  defence  against  the 
Indians.  Many  a  family  mourned  for  its  head,  shot  down  by  a  concealed 
foe,  or  carried  away  captive.  The  men  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  rifles 
with  them,  not  only  to  their  work  in  the  field,  but  to  their  worship  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  their  worthy  minister  kept  hb  beside  him  in  the  pulpit.  It 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  death  to  overtake  them,  as  they  returned 
from  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  to  their  scattered  plantations.  In 
1756,  the  meetbg  house  was  surrounded  with  Indians,  while  Mr.  Elder  waa 
preaching ;  but  the  spies  having  noticed  the  large  number  of  rifles  that  the 
hearers  had  brought  for  their  defence,  the  party  silently  withdrew  from 
their  ambush,  without  making  an  attack.  In  1757,  an  attack  was  actually 
made,  as  the  people  were  leaving  the  church,  and  two  or  three  were  killed. 
During  the  summer,  they  had  some  security  by  means  of  the  visits  of 
friendly  Indians ;  but,  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  murders  frequently 
occurred,  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the  criminals.  Mr.  Elder 
himself  superintended  the  military  discipline  of  his  people,  and  became 
Captain  of  the  mounted  men,  widely  known  as  the  **Pextony  boys."  He 
aflberwards  held  a  ColonePs  commission  in  the  provincial  servioe,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  block- houses  and  stockades  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
BaaUm.  His  apology  for  this  extraordinary  course  liea  in  the  extraor* 
dinary  state  of  things  which  led  to  it.     It  is  not  easy  to  over*estimate  the 

•  US.  horn  J.  WaUaee,  Biq.— Webftcr^i  MBS.— Dnj'i  Hift.  CoU.  Pa.— ColMikl  BMoidi 
if  Pa.  VI.  ^ 
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•lupense  and  terror  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier  region  lived 
from  1754  to  1768.  Elder  besought  the  Governor  to  remove  the  Conestoga 
Indians,  because  they  harboured  murderers;  and  he  engaged,  if  this  were 
done,  to  secure  the  frontier  without  expense  to  the  Province.  This  being 
refused,  a  party  of  his  Rangers  determined  to  destroy  the  tribe ;  and  they 
called  on  Elder  to  take  the  lead  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  then  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  commanded  them  to  desist,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  execution  of  their  purpose  would  inevitably  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  but  their  prompt  reply 
was — **  Can  they  be  innocent  who  harbour  murderers?  " — at  the  same  time, 
pointing  indignantly  to  instances  in  which  their  wives  and  mothers  had  been 
massacred,  and  the  criminals  traced  to  the  homes  of  the  Conestogas.  He 
still  earnestly  opposed  the  measure,  and  at  last  placed  himself  in  the  road, 
that  Uiey  might  see  that  they  could  advance  only  by  cutting  him  down. 
When  he  saw  that  they  were  preparing  to  kill  his  horse,  and  that  all  his 
entreaties  were  entirely  unavailing,  he  withdrew  and  left  them  to  take  their 
own  course.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  desperate  enterprise,  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  men  far  advanced  in  life.  They  performed  their  work  thoroughly  and 
mercilessly,  destroying  in  Lancaster  and  Conestoga  every  Indian  they  could 
find.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1764,  Elder  wrote  to  Governor  Penn,  as 
follows: — 

"  The  Btorm  which  had  been  bo  long  gathering,  has,  at  length,  exploded.  Had 
Goverament  removed  the  Indiani,  which  had  been  frequently ,  but  without  eff«)ct,  urged, 
this  painfVil  catastrophe  might  have  been  avoided.  What  could  I  do  with  men  heated 
to  madnessi  All  that  I  could  do  was  done.  I  expostulated;  but  life  and  reason  were 
set  at  defiance.  Tet  the  men  in  private  life  are  virtuous  and  respectable;  not  cruel, 
but  mild  and  merciful.  The  time  will  arrive  when  each  palliating  circumstance  will 
be  weighed.  This  deed,  magnified  into  the  blackest  of  crimes,  shall  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  ebullitions  of  wrath,  caused  by  momentary  excitement,  to  which  human 
infirmity  is  subjected.'' 

The  Indians  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  Governor,  from  every 
exposed  place,  to  Philadelphia ;  and  many  apprehended  that  the  '*  Pextony 
boys,"  in  the  overflowing  of  their  wrath,  would  pursue  them  thither.  The 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  a  reward  on  the  head  of  one 
Stewart,  supposed  to  be  the  ringleader,  and  some  of  his  associates.  Elder 
wrote  to  the  Governor  in  their  defence,  stating  the  true  characters  of  the 
men,  and  the  palliating,  if  not  justifying,  circumstances  under  which  they 
acted.  Several  pamphlets  were  published,  commenting  on  the  case  with 
great  severity,  and  some  of  them  representing  the  Irish  Presbyterians  as 
ignorant  bigots  or  lawless  marauders.  But,  amidst  all  the  violent  attacks' 
and  retorts,  Elder  is  never  stigmatised  as  abetting  or  conniving  at  the  mas- 
sacre ;  nor  is  his  authority  pleaded  by  the  actors  in  their  defence. 

The  union  of  the  Synods  brought  Mr.  Elder  and  the  other  members  of 
Donegal  Presbytery  into  the  same  body  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
''New  Side"  Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  For  a  while,  they  maintained, 
ostensibly,  union  of  action  ;  but,  at  length,  the  ''  Old  Side  "  men  withdrew 
horn  the  Synod,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  certain  cases  of 
discipline,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery.  They,  how- 
ever, flnally  returned,  and  were  scattered,  with  their  own  consent,  in  Pone- 
gal,  Newcastle,  and  Second  Philadelphia,  Presbyteries. 

Mr.  Elder  joined  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  May  19,  1768. 
In  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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PnetbTtery  of  Carlisle.  He  died  in  the  year  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty-mx ; 
haying  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  sixty  years,  and  the  minister  of  the 
congregations  in  Pazton  and  Berry,  fifty-six. 

Mr.  Elder  was  married,  about  the  year  1740,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Baker,  who  was  armourer  under  King  George  the  Second ;  and,  by 
this  marriage,  he  had  four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  After 
her  death,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Simpson,  and  sister 
of  General  Michael  Simpson  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  was  a  Captain 
under  General  Montgomery  at  Quebec.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had 
eleven  children.  The  last  of  the  whole  number  (fifteen)  died  in  April, 
1853,  at  Harrisburg,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  W.  B.  DEWITT,  D.  D. 

Harrisbvro,  Pa.,  March  17, 1864. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  John  Elder,  coDcerning  whom  you  inquire,  died  tweuty- 
six  years  before  my  settlement  over  my  present  charge.  On  my  first  coming 
to  Harrisburg,  there  were  several  persons  residing  here,  who  recollected  him 
well,  having  sat  under  his  ministry  and  been  members  of  his  church.  They  all 
spoke  of  him  with  great  respect,  and  to  some  his  memory  was  dear. 

From  what  I  could  learn  of  him,  I  should  judge  that  he  was  a  man  of  that 
decided  and  resolute  character  which  still  distinguishes  the  Scotch  Irish  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, — a  man  of  robust  constitution,  of  great  courage  and 
indomitable  strength  of  purpose — something  of  an  Andrew  Jackson  man,  as  to 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  mind.  The  people  with  whom  he  was  iden- 
tified, belonged  to  the  same  race  of  sturdy,  sterling  men,  whose  native  energies 
were  nurtured  by  the  dangers,  toils  and  sufferings  incident  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  our  country.  The  history  of  his  connection  with  scenes  of  Indian  war- 
fore  would  well  illustrate  the  iron  qualities  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  show  that  he  neither  encouraged  nor  justified 
a  vindictive  spirit. 

Mr.  Elder's  congregation  embraced  a  large  district  of  country  of  which  the 
old  Paxton  Church  was  the  centre.  In  good  weather,  and  especially  on  Commu- 
nion occasions,  the  house  was  too  small  to  contain  the  people  that  assembled  for 
worship.  But  extensive  as  was  his  pastoral  charge,  he  was  exceedingly  jealous 
of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  resisted  to  the 
last  every  attempt  to  establish  other  congregations  within  the  field  he  regarded 
as  his  own.  On  one  occasion  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg*,  (now 
Hoge,)  who  then  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  his  congregation,  preached  for  a  time 
within  the  bounds  of  his  parish.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Elder 
indignantly  complained  that  "  a  hog  had  been  rooting  in  his  fields."  It  was 
some  time  after  Harrisburg  was  incorporated,  before  Mr.  Elder  would  allow 
any  preaching  here.  The  Presbytery  sent  several  commissions  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  conflicts  that  arose  out  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  church  in  Harrisburg, 
between  Mr.  Elder  and  his  people.  Mr.  E.  never  yielded,  until  he  thought  his 
authority  was  vindicated,  and  his  pastoral  rights  admitted.  In  the  controversy 
that  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time,  he  was  a  strong  Old  Side 
man,  distinguished  more  for  orthodox  theology,  than  for  any  strong  demonstra- 
tion of  religious  feeling.    He  looked  with  little  indulgence  on  the  New  Lights, 

*  JoBV  Ho«o  wmt  a  MO  of  WlUiMn  Hogg,  whose  fother  eminmted  from  BooiUnd,  and  aettled 
first  in  Amboy,  N.  J.  Ho  was  gradaated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  bj 
the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  October  10, 1753.  He  was  ordained  in  1755,  and  first  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Sasqnehanna,  bat  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighbonrbood  of 
Winefaester,  va.,  where  he  supplied  Opeckon  and  Cedar  Creek,  in  Frederick  County.  But  be  sub- 
aeqaently  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Huntington  Pret 
byteiy.    He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
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aad  had  little  sympatky  with  anj  of  their  extnordiiiAry  morements  fbr  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel. 

A  gentleman  of  this  place,  a  remote  relatiTe  of  Mr.  Eldar's,  to  uliom  I  hmwt 
applied  for  information  concerning  him,  writes  thus: — "  As  to  Mr.  £'s  personal 
appearance  and  habits,  I  would  not  venture  any  Uung  from  my  own  knowledge; 
for  though  I  may  have  seen  him  frequently,  I  was  too  young  (only  six  years  old) 
when  he  died,  to  retain  any  distinct  recollection  of  him.  But  as  my  grandfather 
and  he  were  full  brothers,  I  have  heard  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  speak 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  and  they  uniformly  represented  him  as 
a  large,  fine  looking  man,  above  six  feet  high,  well  formed  and  proportioned, 
dignified  in  manner,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  educated  gentleman,  beloved  and  res- 
pected by  the  people  of  his  oongregation,  and  having  great  influence  for  good 
among  them." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  filler  and  more  detailed  information  of  Mr. 
Elder,  as  he  must  have  acted  an  important  part,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  minister, 
in  the  first  settlement  of  this  portion  of  Pennsylvania.    Should,  howaver,  the 
above  answer  your  purpose,  to  any  extent,  I  shall  be  gratified. 
With  much  respect,  yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  B.  DEWITT. 


JAMES  DAVENPORT  * 

1738—1757. 

Jahis  Paysnpobt  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  Bev.  John  Davenport, 
who  was  the  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  died  in  1670.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Daven- 
port of  Stamford,  Conn.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1687, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford  in  1694 ;  and  died  February 
6,  1781,  aged  sixty-one.  He  (the  father)  was  an  eminently  faithful  and 
useful  minister,  and  was  so  familiar  with  the  original  languages  of  tho 
Scriptures,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  read  them  in  the  family  in  place  of 
the  English  translation. 

James  Davenport  was  bom  in  Stamford  in  the  year  1710,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1732.  From  letters  addressed  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow, — which 
are  still  extant,  it  appears  that  he  was  very  seriously  inclined,  and  probably 
a  professor  of  religion,  during  his  college  life.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
New  Haven  for  two  or  three  years  after  his  graduation,  and,  during  this 
time,  it  is  supposed  that  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Bector  Williams.  He  was,  at  this  period,  the  subject  of  some 
Tery  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  disease :  and,  after  having  made  trial 
of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  without  receiving  any  material 
benefit,  he  went  to  Killingworth,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Jared  Eliot,  distinguished  alike  as  a  physician  and  a  clergyman, — that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  medical  attentions.  Under  Dr.  Eliot's  treat- 
ment, he  very  soon  began  to  amend,  and  after  two  or  three  months,  we  find 

•  MUkr*!  Iiife  of  PiMidtnt  Edwaids.— Prim«'f  Hiii.,  L.  l.—Wtlmk&tB  M88.— Vaikw 
pamphloto  ooDiMet«d  with  tb«  BeTival  of  1740.— Tn^'s  Gitat  Aimkming.— AsU«miik  leU«t 
of  BfrTDavaipori  to  Bov.  Stephen  WiUiMiii. 
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lam  again  pmsBiag  his  shidtea  at  New  Haren,  and,  Inr  aafkt  ibat  appears, 
in  kis  usual  healUi.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  serious  Tiew  of  the 
dispensatioD;  and  to  have  been  deeply  solicitous  that  it  might  turn  to  his 
spiritual  benefit. 

His  letters  at  thk  period  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  great  spiritual 
ooofliots,  and  was  intent  upon  making  high  attainments  in  religion.  Some 
of  them  show  also,  that  he  was  far  from  having  any  sympathy  with  that 
extravagant  spirit, — of  which  he  afterwards  gave  so  humiliating  an  example. 
In  a  letter  dated  Yale  College,  January  27,  1734,  he  writes  thus — '*  I  find 
need  of  continual  supplies  of  grace  and  strength  from  above,  that  I  may 
maintain  a  dose  walk  with  God ;  Divine  wisdom  and  prudence  to  behave 
aright  to  and  before  others,  so  as  to  give  no  offence, — so  as  to  do  no  hurt 
to  religion,  or  to  my  own  soul.  Oh,  Sir,  a  great  thing  I  find  it  to  be  wise 
as  a  serpent,  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  I  would  repeatedly  ask  your  prayers 
for  me  on  this  account.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  write  concern- 
ing Mr.  R ,  fearing  it  may  be  no  small  damage  to  religion.     I  should 

be  sorry  if,  upon  examination,  you  should  find  that  there  was  real  ground 
to  fear,  as  you  mention  in  your  letter,  with  respect  to  Sir  Pomoroy.  Sir 
Wheelock,  I  hope,  and  am  very  well  satisfied,  thinks  right  in  these  matters, 
and  has  no  wild  notions,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Pomeroy 
has  not." 

It  is  not  known  where,  or  by  what  body,  Mr.  Davenport  was  licensed  to 
preach ;  but,  as  he  pursued  his  theolc^ical  studies  at  Tide,  and  as  his  father 
was  a  prominent  clergyman  in  Connecticut,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
by  an  Association  in  his  native  State.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  he  was 
applied  to,  to  preach  at  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  (Lawrenoe  and  Penning- 
ton,) N.  J.,  and  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  wrote  to  him  in  behalf  of 
those  congregations;  but  he  received  a  call  from  Southold,  L.  I.,  about  the 
same  time,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference.  Southold  was  the  oldest  town 
on  the  Island,  and  had  been  left  vacant,  in  1786,  by  ihe  removal  of  the 
Bev.  Benjamin  Woolsey.*  His  ordination  took  place  on  the  26th  of  Goto- 
ber,  1738.  Among  the  ministers  composing  the  council  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Bev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow. 

Mr.  Davenport's  settlement  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  indications  of 
what  has  been  called  the  *' Great  Awakening,"  were  beginning  to  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church.  It  wss  the  custom  of  those  who  deplored 
the  prevailing  religious  indifference,  to  draw  the  line  with  great  distinct- 
ness between  the  converted  and  unconverted,  and  to  express  to  individuals 
personally  the  judgment  they  had  formed  of  their  spiritual  condition. 
Davenport,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  to 
have  hailed  the  earliest  signs  of  the  new  state  of  things  with  intense  inter- 

*  BmJAif IH  WooLSKT  wmt »  mndson  of  Qeom  Wooliej,  who  emigmied  from  Ymimoath, 
BBgUad,  to  Ameiiea.  between  1S30  and  1640;  and  was  a  ion  of  Captain  Oeorge  Wooliey,  who 
was  born  in  New  Tork,  October  10,  1652,  and  died  at  Doeoris,  L.  I.,  Jannaiy  10,  1740-41,  in 
hii  ninetieth  jear.  He  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  NoTcmber  19, 1687;  was  gradoated  at 
Tale  College  in  1700;  and  was  ordained  as  the  third  pastor  of  Sonthold,  L.  I.,  bj  an  ecclesi- 
aiiieal  conndl,  in  Jiuy,  1720.  In  1736,  he  resiffned  nis  charge,  and  remoTcd  to  Doeoris,  in 
Queens  County,  where  he  liad  a  large  tract  of  land,  whidi  came  to  him  throngh  his  wife.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  preaohinc,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  the  sorroiinding  eoon- 
try.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  Angost,  1759,  in  the  serenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  bad  two 
sons,— JtfffaiMlAoa  Taylor,  who  was  a  Cidonel  in  Abererombie's  expedition,  and  died  during 
the  expedition,  in  1758;  and  Benjamin,  who  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUege  in  1744,  led  a 
^oiet  country  lift,  and  died  in  1771.  The  latter  was  the  grandftther  of  the  Eer.  Dr.  Wool- 
•ey,  PrealdiBt  eC  Yale  College. 
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eft,  praotmd  the  seyerest  soratiny  In  regard  to  the  religiow  ohaneter  ef 
tiie  members  of  hi«  church.  He  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  npon  them, 
almost  with  the  confidence  of  Omniscience, —calling  those,  of  whom  he 
formed  a  favourable  judgment,  brethren,  and  the  rest,  neighbourSy — at  the 
same  time,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  having  as  little  intercourse  with  the 
latter  class  as  possible.  He  subsequently  went  so  &r  as  to  forbid  the 
**  neighbours ''  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table, — a  measure  which  .of  course  was 
followed  by  excitement,  distress,  and  exasperation. 

There  was  no  one  who  sympathised  more  fully  in  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  Mr.  Davenport  was  now  brought,  than  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barber,* 
who  was  at  that  time  officiating  in  the  neighbouring  parbh  of  Oyster  Ponds, 
(now  Orient.)  Mr.  Barber  visited  Southold  in  March,  1740,  on  which 
occasion  a  meeting  was  held  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  of — to  say  the  least — a  very  doubtful  character,  and  fore- 
shadowing the  yet  more  extravagant  movements  that  were  to  follow. 
Davenport  and  Barber  went  together  to  East  Hampton,  and  the  effect  of 
their  labours  there  was  a  prodigious  excitement — of  which  Dr.  Davis,  late 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  and  a  native  of  that  town,  says — **  Many 
untoward  and  over  to  be  lamented  circumstances  occurred;  yet  lasting 
good  was  done  amid  a  great  shaking  and  commotion.*'  Shortly  after  this, 
Davenport  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
Synod,  and  about  the  same  time  became  acquainted  with  Whitefield,  who 
speaks  of  him  aa  **  one  of  the  ministers  whom  God  has  lately  sent  out, — ^a 
sweet,  pious  soul."  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  strengthened 
and  encouraged  in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered,  by  the  bold  and 
earnest  preaching  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Blair.  The  summer  fol- 
lowing he  spent  with  his  own  people  at  Southold,  during  which  time  he  sup- 
posed about  twenty  of  them  were  converted ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  preached 
for  a  while,  amidst  a  powerful  excitement,  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  and  made 
another  brief  visit,  in  company  with  Whitefield,  to  Philadelphia.  After 
spending  the  next  winter,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  own  parish,  he  went  in  July, 
1741,  into  Connecticut,  preaching  in  various  places,  as  he  had  opportunity, 
and  everywhere  exciting  great  attention,  and  often  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition ;  while  some  excellent  and  eminent  men  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to 
countenance  him, — being  willing  to  tolerate  the  evil  for  what  they  consid- 
ered the  greater  good.  At  Stonington,  one  hundred  are  said  to  have  been 
awakened  under  his  first  sermon.  From  Stonington  he  seems  to  have  gone 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
people,  in  solemn  procession,  singing  as  they  went.  At  Brwford,  he  was 
invited  to  preach  by  the  Rev.  Philemon  Robbins,  and  on  their  way  to  meet- 

*  JovATHAH  Babbkb,  %  BOD  of  Thomas  Barber,  wai  bora  »t  West  Springfield,  Mam.,  Jmub- 
%Tj  21,  1712,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1730.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  bj  the 
AMoeiatlon  of  hfs  native  county  in  1732,  and  commenced  his  ministerial  labonis  in  the  neigh- 
booring  parish  of  Agawam.  After  leaving  there,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  his  ministry  Ibr 
Bome  years  on  Long  Island,  thongfa  he  was  not  regularly  settled.  In  1740,  he  aocompanied  his 
intimate  friend,  Mr.  Whitefield,  to  the  South,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  About  1748,  he  returned  to  Long  Island,  and  becuume 
pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  bad  previously  ministered.  Here  he  continued  nearly  ten 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  1758,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Gro- 
ton,  Conn.  Having  disehaiged  the  duties  of  a  pastor  with  fidelity  and  acceptance  for  ek^ht 
years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  ana  settled  melancholy,  which  prematurely  closed  his  labours.  Ailer 
■■ffsrinr  under  this  distressing  calamity  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  he  died  suddenly,  on  the  8th 
tff  Ootoler.  1783,  in  the  seventy-seeond  year  of  his  u^  He  had  an  extensive  oorrespondenoey 
b(»th  in  this  countir  and  in  Europe,  and  was  held  In  mgh  estimation  as  an  exemplary  UhriftSan^ 
and  a  ftithftil  minister. 
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lag  on  Sabbttlh,  lie  proposed  that  they  should  mng ;  and  he  did  sing,  desjole 
of  Mr.  Robbins'  objections  and  expostulations.  At  New  Haven,  he  came 
in  conflict  with  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Nojee,  who  refosed  to  submit  to 
his  examination ;  but  he  preached  notwithstanding,  and  produced  a  power^ 
ful  effect  upon  the  mind  of  David  Brainerd  and  many  others ;  though  an 
effect  which  was  at  best  of  a  mixed  character.  At  Saybrook,  the  Bev. 
William  Hart,  who  had  been  his  classmate  in  College,  declined  admitting 
him  into  hb  pulpit,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  severe  and  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate censures  of  the  standing  ministry. 

In  May,  1742,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a  most  extraordi- 
nary law,  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  ministers.  If  any  minister 
preached  without  express  invitation,  in  a  parish  not  under  his  care,  he  was 
denied  his  salary  for  a  year  ;  and  the  ministers  who  licensed  a  candidate,  or 
counselled  a  congregation,  not  under  their  particular  Association,  were  also 
deprived  of  their  support.  No  minister  could  draw  his  salary,  till  he  had  a 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  that  he  had  not  been  complained  of 
for  either  of  these  offences.  Any  minister  of  the  Colony,  preaching  in  any 
place  beside  his  own  parish,  without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  was  bound  over  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  not  to  offend  again :  those  not  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  were  to  be 
carried  out  of  it  as  vagrants.  The  law  allowing  **  sober  dissenters  from  the 
standing  order  "  to  form  congregations,  was  repealed. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  man  as  Davenport  was,  at  this 
period,  could  not  be  very  safe  within  the  range  of  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  June,  1742,  when  Davenport  and  his  friend, 
the  Bev.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  of  Hebron,  had  met  at  Bipton,  by  request  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Mills,  minister  of  the  place,  to  consult  in  regard  to  carrying  forward 
the  revival,  complaint  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  disorders 
to  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  their  inflammatory  proceedings,  and 
they  were  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  to  Hartford,  to  answer  for 
having  committed  various  irregular  acts  in  violation  of  the  law.  During 
their  examination  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  insomuch  that  the 
Sheriff  found  it  difficult  to  conduct  his  prisoners  from  the  meeting  house, 
where  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  held  its  session,  to  the  house  where  they 
were  to  be  lodged ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  out  a  militia  force, 
of  forty  armed  men,  to  protect  the  Assembly  from  the  hostile  demonslmt- 
tions  that  were  going  forward.  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement 
of  the  examination,  the  Assembly  decided  '*  that  the  behaviour,  conduct, 
and  doctrines,  advanced  by  the  said  James  Davenport,  do,  and  have  a  natn* 
ral  tendency  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  peace  and  order  of  this  government. 
Yet  it  further  appears  to  this  Assembly  that  the  said  Davenport  is  under 
the  influence  of  enthusiastical  impressions  and  impulses,  and  thereby  dis- 
turbed in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied  and  com- 
passionated, and  not  to  be  treated  as  otherwise  he  might  be."  They,  there- 
fore, ordered  him  to  be  sent  home  to  Southold.  On  hearing  their  decision,  he 
said,  *'  Though  I  must  go,  I  hope  Christ  will  not,  but  will  tarry  and  carry 
on  his  work  in  this  government,  in  spite  of  all  the  powers  and  malice  of 
earth  and  hell."  About  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Sheriff,  with  two  files  of 
men  armed  with  moskets,  conducted  him  to  the  bank  of  the  Oonnectioat, 
and  put  him  on  board  a  vessel,  the  owner  of  which  agreed  to  oarry  him  id 
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his  home.    Pomeroy,  who  seemed  "  almost  orderly  Mid  regolMr,"  id  eon* 

purison,  was  discharged. 

Shortly  after  this,  DaveDport  went  to  Boston,  bat  was  very  generally  dis* 
ooantenanced  by  the  ministers  in  that  region.  He  attended  public  worship 
at  Gharlestown,  on  Sabbath  morning  after  his  arrival,  and  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  in  the  afternoon  remained  at  his  lodgings,  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  minister  was  unconverted.  He  appeared  before  the 
Boston  Association,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  his  experience,  which,  oa 
the  whole,  led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  "truly  pious,"  while  yet  they 
felt  constrained  to  issue  a  public  testimony  disapproving  his  course.  But 
he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  publicly  to  denounce  them, 
representing  some  of  them  as  unconverted,  and  the  rest  as  Jehosaphats  in 
Ahab*s  army,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  separate  from  them  without  delay. 
In  consequence  of  his  erratic  proceedings,  he  was  seised  by  the  Sheriff, 
and,  on  refusing  to  give  bail,  was  committed  for  trial.  The  Sheriff  offered 
him  his  liberty  till  the  day  of  trial  came,  on  condition  that  he  would  pro- 
mise good  behaviour ;  but  he  refused,  and  was  accordingly  kept  in  dose 
quarters.  When  the  trial  came  on,  the  ministers  made  intercession  in  his 
behalf  with  the  Court,  and  the  verdict  was,  that  while  he  actually  uttered 
nearly  all  the  defamatory  expressions  that  were  charged  upon  him,  he  was 
at  the  time  7um  compos  mentis^  and  therefore  7U}t  guilty. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  people  had  nothing 
to  say  in  view  of  his  long  absences  from  them,  or  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  what  he  was  doing  abroad.  So  (at  from  it,  that,  on  the  7th  of  October 
following,  a  Council  was  convened  at  Southold,  by  request  of  his  congre- 
gation, to  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  respect  to 
them  and  their  pastor,  and  advise  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 
Though  I  have  not  met  with  any  particular  account  of  the  doings  of  that 
Council  in  print,  I  have  in  my  possession  the  following  document  in  manu- 
script— the  Result  of  the  Council — in  the  handwriting  of  Jonathan  Dickinson. 
From  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  is  largely  interlined  and  altered,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  original  draft,  and  that  Dickinson  of  course  was  a 
member,  and  probably  the  Scribe,  of  the  Council. 

'*  At  a  Council  of  ministers  convened  at  Southold,  October,  1742,  upon 
the  desire  and  invitation  of  the  congregation  there,  there  being  a  variety  of 
oomplaints  exhibited  by  the  committee  of  the  First  Parish  in  Southold  against 
ihe  Bev  Mr.  James  Davenport,  the  pastor  of  the  church  there, — the  Council, 
afier  distinctly  hearing  both  the  allegations  of  the  said  committee,  and  Mr. 
Davenport's  answers  to  their  several  complaints,  and  after  repeated  and 
solemn  addresses  to  Ood  for  his  directing  and  assisting  influences,  came  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  firm  and  undoubted 
persuasion  that  the  Olorious  God  has,  as  well  in  these  as  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  country,  made  an  uncommon  diipky  of  the  power  of  his  infi- 
nite free  grace  in  the  conviction  of  sinners,  and  in  the  saving  conversion  of 
many  to  himself;  and  that  he  has  improved  our  said  Rev.  brother,  Mr. 
Davenport,  «i  a  successful  instrument  in  carrying  on  this  blessed  and  glorious 
work ;  and  it  is  grievous  to  us  to  observe  that  some  irregularities  in  Mr. 
Davenport's  conduct  have,  as  we  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure  hindered 
bis  usefnlnest,  and  been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  prejudicing  many  agunsi 
the  work  of  Ood  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  land. 
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«  Upon  the  Beveni  artioles  of  oomplidnt  thtt  are  laid  before  nt,  we  pro- 
pose onr  following  opinions  and  advioe.  We  oan*t  but  suppose  that  his 
barring  sundry  members  of  his  ohurch,  of  good  reputation  for  religion,  from 
Communion  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  his  suspending  one  of  his  deacons, 
without  anj  other  reason  against  them  than  his  own  private  apprehension 
of  their  internal  state,  was  a  proceeding  too  arbitrary  and  uncharitable ; 
and  that  his  refusing  baptism  to  the  children  of  some  who  haye  been  com- 
municants at  the  Lord's  table,  and  to  others  of  a  blameless  and  regular 
oonversation,  only  from  a  suspicion  that  they  were  unconverted,  is  a  just 
oause  of  objection  against  him. 

**  We  also  think  that  his  congregation  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  his 
leaving  them  at  several  times,  for  so  long  a  space  as  he  has  done,  without 
their  consent — ^whereby  he  has  not  only  left  them  destitute  of  Gospel  ordi- 
nances, but  has  been  too  unmindful  of  the  obligations  he  lies  under  by  his 
pastoral  relation  to  them. 

"  If,  by  his  declaring,  both  in  praying  and  preaching,  that  he  knows  not 
beforehand  what  subject  he  shall  preach  upon  until  he  comes  into  the  pulpit, 
be  intended  that  he  makes  no  previous  preparation  for  his  public  preaching, 
this  b  what  we  cannot  justify.  And  we  must  likewise  testify  against  the 
eonfusions  and  disorders  sometimes  brought  into  public  worship,  when  there 
is  praying,  and  singing,  and  exhorting,  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  congregation,  ss  being  directly  contrary  to  the  Apostle's  directions  in 
I.  Cor.  xiv.,  and  must  therefore  be  displeasing  to  that  God,  who  is  a  Gh>d 
of  order,  and  not  of  confusion,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Saints. 

**  We  likewise  think  that  his  method  of  censuring  and  condemning  those 
minbters  of  the  Gospel,  whose  conduct  and  oonversation  are  unexception- 
able, is  that  censorious  judging,  so  frequently  and  in  such  plain  and  strong 
terms  condemned  in  the  word  of  God.  And  his  encouraging  separate  meet- 
ings, in  consequence  of  such  censoriousness,  is  such  a  rending  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  and  such  a  promoting  of  schism  and  uncharitableness, 
contention  and  confusion,  as  is  utterly  unwarrantable. 

"  We  cannot  approve  of  his  singing  along  the  streets,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  days, — there  being  too  much  appearance  of  ostentation  herein, 
and  we  having  no  precept  or  example  in  the  word  of  God  to  warrant  such  a 
practice. 

'*  We,  in  like  manner,  highly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Davenport's  making  imme- 
diate impulses  upon  his  mind  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  many  cases,  and 
declaring  publicly  that  he  is  herein  acted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  this  being  a  pretence  to  such  degrees  and  kind  of  inspiration 
as  he  brings  no  credentials  to  justify ;  and  this  having  also  a  tendency  to 
lead  him  and  others  off  from  a  due  attendance  to  the  word  of  God,  as  the 
only  safe  and  sure  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

**  We  also  think  that  his  refusing  to  let  orderly  ministers  preach  in  the 
meeting  house,  in  his  absence,  when  desired  by  the  congregation,  is  con- 
trary to  that  charity  and  brotherly  love,  which  he  ought  to  live  in  the  exer^ 
mse  of;  and  his  improving  and  encouraging  unqualified  teachers  to  publicly 
preach  and  exhort,  without  any  orderly  introduction  to  the  exercise  of  the 
laored  character,  is  a  practice  of  a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  word  of  G^. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  as  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  such  good  affec- 
tion in  the  whole  congregation  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  such  a  desire 
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•that  he  should  oontiDue  their  minister,  if  he  would  leave  off  those  irregu- 
larities, so  we  adyise  them  to  exercise  some  forbearance,  praying  and  hoping 
that  he  may  yet  be  conyinoed  of  these  mistakes.  But  if,  after  their  waiting 
upon  him,  he  yet  perseveres  in  those  irregularities,  we  think  they  can- 
not continue  under  farther  special  obligations  to  him  as  their  minister; 
but  we  advise  them  to  take  the  most  peaceable  methods  they  can  in  pro- 
curing another  minister.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
conduct  towards  their  minister,  and  any  others  that  differ  in  their  sentiments 
from  them,  with  all  possible  kindness  and  respect,  and  to  be  very  much  in 
prayer  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  will  heal  their  breaches, 
bring  order  out  of  their  confusion,  and  carry  on  a  work  of  grace  with  power 
among  them." 

How  this  Result  was  received  by  Mr.  Davenport  does  not  appear ;  though 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  have  the  effect  which  either  the  council  or 
his  people  desired.  It  is  supposed  that  he  spent  the  winter  of  1842-43  at 
Southold  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  by  any  means  cured  of  his  delusions.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  1743,  he  went  to  New  London,  by  request  of  a 
company  of  his  partisans,  to  organize  them  as  a  church.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  in  obedience  to  messages  which  he  said  had  been  communicated 
to  him  from  God,  in  various  ways,  he  began  to  purify  the  company  from 
evils  which  prevailed  among  them.  To  cure  them  of  their  idolatrous  love 
of  worldly  things,  he  ordered  wigs,  cloaks  and  breeches,  hoods,  gowns, 
rings,  jewels  and  necklaces,  to  be  brought  together  into  his  room,  and  laid 
in  a  heap,  that  they  might,  by  his  solemn  decree,  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
To  this  heap  he  added  the  pair  of  plush  breeches  which  he  wore  into  the 
place,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  put  off,  on  being  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  increased  violence  of  a  complicated  disease.  He  next  gave  out  a  cata- 
logue of  religious  books,  which  must  be  brought  together  and  burned,  as 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  March, — 
the  requisite  preparations  having  all  been  made,  his  followers  carried  a 
quantity  of  books  to  the  wharf  and  burned  them,  singing  around  the  pile, 
'^  Hallelujah  "  and  **  Glory  to  God,"  and  declaring  that,  as  the  smoke  of 
those  books  ascended  up  in  their  presence,  so  the  smoke  of  the  torment 
of  such  of  their  authors  as  died  in  the  same  belief,  was  now  ascending  in 
Hell.  Among  the  authors  were  Beveridge,  Flavel,  Doctors  Increase 
Mather,  Golman  and  Sewall,  and  even  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Lyme.  The 
next  day,  more  books  were  burned,  but  one  of  the  party  persuaded  the 
others  to  save  the  clothes. 

For  some  time  after  this,  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  labours  by  a  distress- 
ing illness  ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  two  expostulatory  letters  which  he 
received  from  Mr.  Williams  of  Lebanon  and  Mr.  Wheelock,  seems  to  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  reflection  and  penitence.  In  1744,  he 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  an  ample  retraction  of  his  errors,  which 
served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  restore  to  him  the  confidence  of  his  brethren 
and  of  the  Church  at  large.  I  take  it  from  a  manuscript  copy  which  he 
sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow,  proba- 
bly previous  to  its  being  published.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Messrs.  Kneeland  &  Green  :  Please  to  give  the  following  paper  of  my 
Retractation  a  place  in  the  Gktzette,  and  you  will  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Jambs  Davbnpobt.' 
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**  Altkoogk  I  don't  question  at  all  bat  there  is  great  reason  to  bless  God 
for  a  glorious  and  wonderful  work  of  his  power  and  grace  in  the  edifioation 
of  his  children,  and  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  numbers  in  New 
England,  in  the  neighbouring  government,  and  several  other  parts,  within  a 
few  years  past,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  hath  favoured  me,  though  most 
unworthy,  with  several  others  of  his  servants,  in  granting  special  assist- 
ance and  success,  the  glory  of  all  which  be  given  to  Jehovah,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs ;  yet,  after  frequent  meditation  and  desire  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  apprehend  things  justly,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  mature  consider- 
ation, I  am  now  fully  convinced  and  persuaded  that  several  appendages  to 
this  glorious  work  are  no  essential  parts  thereof,  but  of  a  different  and 
contrary  nature  and  tendency ;  which  appendages  I  have  been,  in  the  time 
of  the  work,  very  industrious  in,  and  instrumental  of  promoting,  by  a  mis- 
guided zeal ;  being  further  much  influenced  in  the  affair  by  the  false  spirit 
which,  unobserved  by  me,  did  (as  I  have  been  brought  to  see  since)  prompt 
me  to  unjust  apprehensions  and  misconduct  in  several  articles,  which  have 
been  great  blemishes  to  the  work  of  God,  very  grievous  to  some  of  God's 
children,  no  less  ensnaring  and  corrupting  to  others  of  them,  a  sad  means 
of  many  persons  questioning  the  work  of  God,  concluding  and  appearing 
against  it ;  and  of  the  hardening  of  multitudes  in  their  sins,  and  an  awful 
occasion  of  the  enemies  blaspheming  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
withal  very  offensive  to  that  God,  before  whom  I  would  lie  in  the  dust, 
prostrate  in  deep  humility  and  repentance  on  this  account,  imploring  par- 
don for  the  Mediator's  sake,  and  thankfully  accepting  the  tokens  thereof. 

*^  The  articles  which  I  especially  refer  to,  and  would,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  retract,  and  warn  others  against,  are  these  which  follow,  viz  : — 

**  The  method  I  used,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  respect  to  some,  yea 
many,  ministers  in  several  parts,  in  openly  exposing  such  as  I  feared  or 
thought  unconverted,  in  public  prayer  or  otherwise,  herein  making  my  pri- 
vate judgment  (in  which  also  I  much  suspect  I  was  mistaken  in  several 
instances) — I  ^ay,  making  my  private  judgment  the  ground  of  public  action 
or  conduct,  offending,  as  I  apprehend,  (although  in  the  time  of  it  igno- 
rantly,)  against  the  ninth  commandment,  and  such  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture as  are  similar,  yea,  I  may  say,  offending  against  the  laws  both  of  justice 
and  charity,  which  laws  were  further  broken. 

'*  2d.  By  my  advising  and  urging  to  such  separations  from  those  ministers, 
whom  I  treated  as  above,  as  I  believe  may  justly  be  called  rash,  unwar- 
rantable, and  of  sad  and  awful  tendency  and  consequence.  And  here  I 
would  ask  the  forgiveness  of  those  ministers,  whom  I  have  injured  in  both 
these  articles. 

'*3d.  I  confess  I  have  been  much  led  astray  by  following  impulses  or 
impressions,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  whether  they  came  with  or  without  a  text 
of  Scripture,  and  my  neglecting  also  duly  to  observe  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  am  persuaded  this  was  a  great  means  of  corrupting  my  experiences, 
and  carrying  me  off  from  the  word  of  God,  and  a  great  handle  which  the 
false  spirit  has  made  use  of  with  respect  to  a  number,  and  me  especially. 

**  4th.  I  believe,  further,  that  I  have  done  much  hurt  to  religion,  by 
encouraging  private  persons  to  a  ministerial  and  authoritative  kind  or 
method  of  exhorting,  which  is  particularly  observable  in  many  such,  bdng 
much  puffed  up,  and  falling  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  while  many  others 
are  thus  directly  prejudiced  against  the  work. 
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**6ili.  I  have  reason  to  be  deeply  humbled  Uiat  I  kftTe  not  bMiidiiljMtte- 
fbl  to  endeayoor  to  remove  or  prevent  prejudioe,  (where  I  now  believe  I  might 
then  have  done  it  oonsbtently  with  duty,)  whioh  appeared  ronarkable  in  the 
method  I  praotised  of  singing  with  others  in  the  streets,  in  sooieties 
frequently. 

'*  I  would  also  penitently  confess  and  bewail  my  great  stiffiiess  in  retain- 
ing these  aforesaid  errors  a  great  while,  and  unwillingness  to  examine  into 
them  with  any  jealousy  of  their  being  errors,  notwithstanding  the  friendly 
counsels  and  cautions  of  real  friends,  especially  in  the  ministry. 

«<  Here  may  properly  be  added  a  paragraph  or  two  taken  out  of  a  letter 
from  me  to  Mr.  Barber  at  Georgia,  a  true  copy  of  whioh  I  gave  consent 
should  be  published  lately  at  Philadelphia.  I  would  add  to  what  Brother 
T.  hath  written  on  the  awful  afiair  of  books  and  clothes  at  New  London^ 
which  afford  ground  of  deep  and  lasting  humiliation,  I  was,  to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken — the  ringleader  in  that  horrid  action.  I  was,  my  dear  Brother, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  false  spirit,  almost  one  whole  day 
together,  and  part  of  several  days  ;  the  Lord  showed  me  afterwards  that 
the  spirit  I  was  then  acted  by,  was  in  its  operations  void  of  true  inward 
peace,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  externals,  neglecting  the  heart,  full  of 
impatience,  pride,  and  arrogance ;  although  I  thought,  in  the  time  of  it, 
that  'twas  the  Spirit  of  God  in  an  high  degree.  Awful  indeed !  My  body, 
especially  my  leg,  much  disordered  at  the  same  time,*  which  Satan  and  my 
evil  heart  might  make  some  handle  of.  And  now  may  the  Holy,  Wise  and 
Good  God  be  pleased  to  guard  and  secure  me  against  such  errors  for  the 
future,  and  stop  the  progress  of  those,  whether  minbters  or  people,  who 
have  been  corrupted  by  my  word  or  example,  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
particulars ;  and  if  it  be  his  holy  will,  bless  this  public  recantation  to  this 
purpose.  And  oh!  may  He  grant  withal  that  such  as,  by  reason  of  the  afore- 
said errors  and  misconduct,  have  entertained  unhappy  prejudices  against 
Christianity  in  general,  or  the  late  glorious  work  of  God  in  particular,  may, 
by  this  account,  learn  to  distinguish  the  appendage  from  the  substance  or 
essence, — that  which  is  vile  and  odious  from  that  which  is  precious,  glorious 
and  Divine,  and  thus  be  entirely  and  happily  freed  from  all  those  prejudices 
referred  to ;  and  this  in  infinite  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  these 
requests,  may  all  Gbd's  children,  whether  ministers  or  others,  say  Amen. 

"July  18,  1744.  J.  Davenport.'* 

It  was  not  only  through  the  press,  but  in  a  more  private  manner,  that 
Davenport  strove  to  repair  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  his  brethren  and  the 
churches.  The  church  at  Stonington  had  been  rent  by  his  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  after  his  recantation,  he  took  occasion  to  revisit  it,  with  a 
view  to  undo,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  mischief  which  he  had  done  by  his 
finrmer  visit.  **He  came,"  says  the  E^v.  Mr.  Fish,  the  minister  of  that 
parish,  **  with  such  a  mild,  meek,  pleasant  and  humble  spirit,  broken  and 
contrite,  as  I  scarce  ever  saw  excelled  or  equalled.  He  owned  his  fault  in 
private,  and  in  a  most  Christian  manner  asked  forgiveness  of  some  ministers 
he  had  treated  amiss,  and  in  a  large  assembly  publicly  retracted  his  errors 
and  mistakes." 

It  would  seem  that  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Southold,  shortly 
after  he  published  his  **  Retractation;"  for  between  that  time  (Jnne, 
1744)  and  April,  1745,  he  had  (as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Williams) 
•Ihsd  thtkag f«T«r  on  me,  ud  the  makrj  humoariHliiic at  ohm. 


pf6t<hod  tot  Bome  lime  at  Plainfield,  Oonn., — probably  with  reference  to  a 
settUment,  and  was,  at  the  latter  date«  smppljhig  his  former  charge  at  Somth- 
old,  with  the  ezpeetatioB  of  soon  removing  with  his  wife  to  the  **JerBies.'* 
On  ^e  22d  of  September,  1746,  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  Brans- 
wick  Presbytery,  having,  probably,  for  some  time,  been  preaching  within 
their  bonnds.  In  1748,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  New  York  Pros* 
bytery,  with  a  view  to  settle  at  Connecticut  Farms,  near  Elisabethtown ; 
bnt  I  find  no  evidence  that  this  purpose  was  ever  fulfilled. 

In  1750,  he  was  residing  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.  He  made  a  preaching  tour 
to  Virginia  in  the  course  of  that  year,  of  which  I  find  the  following  account 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  16th  of  October : — 

'*At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  the  appointment  that  I 
should  go  and  preach  sometime  in  Virginia  was  renewed,  whereupon,  on  the 
week  following,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  I  set  out.  I  delayed  no  longer, 
because  I  might,  going  then,  enjoy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies'  company  into  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  80th  of  May,  we  came  to  his  bouse  in  Hanover,  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  miles  distant  from  hence.  I  went  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  farther,  even  to  Roanoke  River,  and  came  within  thirty  miles 
of  North  Carolina.  It  was  four  months  complete  before  I  returned  home. 
After  I  began  to  preach  in  Virginia,  I  did  not  omit  one  Sabbath  in  the 
whole  journey,  and  generally  preached  once  every  week,  and  sometimes 
twice  or  thrice :  by  this  you  may  see  that  my  bodily  state  was  considerably 
rectified  through  Divine  goodness.  I  rode,  in  the  whole  journey,  fifteen 
hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  first  two  months  of  the  journey,  I  was 
bravely  in  health ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  more  poorly,  and  often 
feverish,  by  reason  of  my  being  catched  several  times  in  the  rain,  as  I  was 
travelling.  As  to  religion,  I  observed  encouraging  appearances  in  most 
places  where  I  preached,  and  found  reason  to  hope  there  were  some  abiding 
effects  of  the  ministrations  of  the  word.  In  and  about  Hanover  County, 
where  dear  Mr.  Davies  preaches,  the  Lord's  people  seemed  generally 
engaged  in  searching— quickened  and  stirred  up,  and  some  particularly  com- 
forted. I  understood,  further,  that  there  were  some  souls  there  under  convic- 
tion, but  more  in  Cumberland  and  Amelia  Counties  in  my  way  to  Roanoke. 
The  Lord  be  pleased  to  carry  on  his  own  work  more  and  more,  and  take  all 
the  glory  to  Himself,  to  whom  only  it  belongs." 

In  the  autumn  of  1752,  he  was  preaching  at  a  place  in  New  Jersey, 
called  Philippi.  In  a  letter  dated  September  19th,  he  says, — *'My  contin- 
nanoe  in  these  parts  is  at  present  doubtful,  or  rather  likely  to  be  but  short, 
by  reason  of  this  place,  (where  I  now  am)  Philippics,  not  continuing  to  bear 
one  third  part  of  my  support  above  one  year ;  and  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  me,  (for  their  respect  seems  rather  to 
increase,)  but  an  earnest  desire  to  have  a  minister  wholly  to  themselves. 
If  I  go  from  hence,  I  expect  to  go  Southward ;  but  where  I  shall  fix  is  at 
present  very  uncertain.  Oh  that  this  and  all  Divine  dispensations  may  be 
sanctified  in  order  to  lasting  and  spiritual  benefit!'' 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1754,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  Side 
Church  of  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead, — the  Rev.  William  Tennent  preaching 
the  Sermon,  from  Acts  xxv.  18.  Referriug  to  this  occasion,  he  says, — 
"  Through  pure  mercy,  I  found  it  a  day  of  solemnity,  sense  of  great 
nn worthiness  and  insufficiency,  sweet  serenity  and  rest  of  soul  in  God 
through  Christ,  and  dedication  of  myself  to  Qod,  particularly  in  the  alEur 
Vol.  in.  12 
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of  the  dftj.'*  At  dis  time,  it  appears  that  one  of  bus  ooosiBS,  wlio  liad 
« thongbts  of  the  minifltry,"  was  residing  with  him,  and  that  he  was  expect- 
ing several  more  pupils  in  a  short  time.  His  health  had  now  become  quite 
oonfinned — more  vigorous,  in  his  own  judgment,  than  it  had  been  for  about 
twenty  years. 

He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1754,  and  preached  the 
opening  Sermon  the  next  autumn,  from  II  Cor.  iv.  1.  It  was  printed  at 
Philadelphia,  at  *Uhe  newest  printing  office  on  the  South  side  of  the  Jersey 
market/*  with  the  title,  **The  faithful  minister  encouraged." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Williams,  dated  November  14,  1754,  he  writes  thus : — 
"  It  is  indeed  matter  of  deep  lamentation  that  it  is  at  present  a  season  of 
such  awful  security  and  neglect  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  men's  souls,  in 
our  land  and  nation  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  loud  calls  and  warnings 
the  Lord  gives  us.  Yet,  blessed  be  Qod  that  there  is  some  degree  of  a 
revival  of  religion  in  some  places  in  your  parts  of  late ;  that  there  are  some 
also  in  our  parts,  both  in  respect  of  quickenings  among  God's  people,  and 
awakenings  among  others.  Something  of  this  nature  I  have  had  the  com- 
fort of  observing  lately  in  my  place,  and  of  hearing  of  in  several  other 
places.  Dear  Mr.  Whitefield  has  had  some  encouragement  our  way ;  sun- 
dry by  his  means  awakened,  and  some  I  heard  of  as  hopefully  converted, — 
especially  one  that  was  graduated  this  fail.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Wliitefield's  company  at  the  New  Jersey  Commencement,  this  fall,  at  New- 
ark, and  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Synod,  the  day  following,  in  the 
same  place.  The  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College  expressed  something, 
though  but  a  small  part,  of  their  love  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  by 
inviting  and  admitting  him  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  preached 
to  us,  as  he  was  much  desired,  on  the  Commencement  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  the  Lord  was  with  him  of  a  truth.  I'm  persuaded  many  of 
God's  people,  and  especially  of  his  ministers,  found  their  hearts  not  a  little 
warmed  and  enlivened  by  the  preaching  as  well  as  conversation  of  hifr  ser- 
vant. I  don't  think  there  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  our  Synod  convened, 
but  what  rejoiced  much  in  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr. 
Whitefield.  (When  the  ministers  of  our  Synod  are  all  together,  they  are 
above  sixty.)  Oh  that  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  abundantly 
in  his  servant's  hand,  and  that  the  name  of  our  God  may  be  praised  for  its 
prospering  in  such  a  measure  already ;  as  also  for  the  success  of  the  Messrs. 
Tennents  and  Davies,  who  have  obtained,  as  we  hear,  £1500  sterling  in 
England,  beside  books  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  an  order  for  a 
collection  in  the  congregations  throughout  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  New 
Jersey  College.  Something  valuable  was  obtained  in  Dublin,  besides  a 
collection  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  The 
Lord  grant  that  this  and  other  Colleges  may  be  fountains  of  piety  as  well 
as  learning ;  that  there  may  yearly  issue  from  them  such  streams  as  may 
make  glad  the  city  of  our  God." 

I  make  an  extract  from  one  more  of  Mr.  Davenport's  letters,  illustrative 
of  his  patriotism.  It  was  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Williams, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  serving  in  the  army  as  Chaplain,  at  Crown  Point. 
It  is  dated  July  11,  1755. 

**  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  you  are  called  out  to  bear  fruit  in  old  age, 
in  the  service  of  your  God,  your  King,  and  your  country.  The  Lord  be, 
according  to  your  desire,  with  your  dear  family  and  flock,  which  you  have 
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committed  to  bis  oare.  And  ok  may  He  give  yon,  Dear  and  Reverend  Sir, 
much  of  his  presence  and  blessing !  May  He  strengthen  you  in  body  and 
Bonl  to  go  through  all  the  services,  fatigues  and  trials,  you  maybe  called  to 
in  this  important  enterprise ;  and  make  all  easy  and  sweet  to  you  compara- 
tively, by  firing  your  soul,  from  time  to  time,  with  love  to  Qod.  and  Christ, 
to  King  and  country. 

"  May  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel  go  before  you,  and  the  army  you  are  with, 
and  be  your  rereward.  May  He  save  you  from  all  sin,  cover  your  heads  in 
the  day  of  battle,  cause  your  enemies  to  fall  before  you,  give  desired  and 
happy  success,  and  get  all  the  gloxy  to  Himself!  And  oh  may  He  lead  us 
to  repentance,  gratitude,and  fruitfulness  by  his  goodness  ;  cause  our  Popish 
and  perfidious  enemies,  that  are  or  shall  be  taken  captive  by  us,  to  turn  to 
Himself,  and  cause  Anti-Christ's  reign  soon  to  come  to  its  final  period  ! 

**  Ungrateful  indeed  shall  we  be  who  tarry  at  home,  if  we  don't  pray  hard 
for  them  who  are  gone  to  fight  for  us  ; — ^gone  to  fight,  we  trust  courageously, 
for  us  and  our  families ;  for  our  lives,  our  properties,  our  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, our  King  and  our  Religion — in  a  word,  our  every  thing  that  ought  to 
be  held  dear  and  valuable  by  us — gone  to  play  the  man  in  fighting  for  us, 
and  for  the  cities  of  our  God. 

**  My  soul  is  even  now  drawn  out  in  longings  in  this  momentous  affair. 

**  Oh  may  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  his  Protestant  and 
English  Israel, — the  God  who  has  very  lately  and  remarkably  succeeded  our 
forces  to  the  Eastward,  on  the  land  and  water ; — the  God  who,  just  ten 
years  before,  delivered  up  Cape  Breton  into  our  hands  ; — the  God  who  sup- 
pressed a  rising  formidable  rebellion ; — the  God  who  defended  and  destroyed 
the  French  fieet,  when  big  with  hopes  of  our  destruction ; — the  God  who 
delivered  and  preserved  our  forefathers,  when  surrounded  with  a  multitude 
of  enemies  ; — the  God  who  hears  prayers,  and  will  not  suffer  the  Gates  of 
Hell  to  prevail  against  his  Church ; — oh  may  this  God  be  with  you  and 
succeed  you,  and  all  the  British  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  abundantly,  not- 
withstanding our  many  and  aggravated  offences,  for  his  name  and  mercies' 
sake ;  defeat  the  designs  of  the  French,  and  all  that  join  with  them  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed ;  destroy  the  man  of  sin ;  cause  Maho- 
metan imposture  to  cease ;  bring  in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  bring  on  the  latter  day  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
eternal  praise  of  the  Infinitely  glorious  and  blessed  Three — One ;  Amen 
and  Amen. 

"  So  prays.  Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

*•  Yours  in  the  dear  Lord  Jesus, 

"James  Davenport." 

Hb  ministry  at  Hopewell,  especially  after  he  became  a  settled  pastor, 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  There  was  evidently,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  disquietude  among  his  people ;  for  we  find  that  a  portion  of 
them  asked  leave  of  the  Presbytery  to  join  adjacent  congregations,  and,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  a  petition  was  presented  for  his  removal.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1757,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb  stone : — 

'*  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport,  who  departed  this  life,  NoTember  10« 
1757,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

**  Oh  Davenport,  a  seraph  once  in  clay, 

'*  A  brighter  seraph  now  in  Heavenlv  day. 

'*  How  glowed  thy  heart  with  sacred  love  and  seal, 
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"  How  Ilko  to  that  thy  kindred  aogeli  feel. 

**  Gloth'd  in  hamllity  thj  yirtaes  shone, 

**  In  every  eye  illnstrious  but  thine  own. 

"  How  like  thy  Master  on  whose  friendly  breast, 

**  Thou  oft  hast  leaned  and  shalt  forever  rest.'' 

Bib  wife,  Mrs.  Pamell  Davenport,  died  on  the  2l8t  of  Angost,  1789, 
aged  sixty  years.  They  both  lie  buried  in  a  small  burying  ground,  about  a 
mile  West  from  Pennington,  N.  J. 

They  had  two  children.  The  eldest, — a  daughter,  by  the  name  of  Eliza' 
betky  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Kelley,  who  resided  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  The 
son,  John,  was  born  at  Philippi,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1752;  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1769 ;  studied  Theology,  partly  under  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.;  was 
ordained  June  4, 1775,  and  served  the  congregation  of  Southold  as  a  stated 
supply  for  two  years;  preached  for  some  time  at  Bedford,  N.  T. ;  was 
installed  at  Deerfield,  August  12,  1795,  and  was  dismissed  on  account  of 
ill  health  in  1805.  In  1809,  he  returned  to  the  Sute  of  New  York,  and 
died  at  Lysander,  July  13,  1821.  He  was,  in  early  life,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Aaron  Burr.  While  Davenport  was  studying  Theology  under  Dr.  Buell, 
and  Burr  was  residing  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  the  former  wrote  to  the  latter  a 
letter  which  is  in  my  possession, — of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
'*  I  hope  you  are  by  this  time  fully  resolved  to  engage  in  the  sacred  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  you  see  your  way  clear  to  do  it.  Tou  are  placed 
under  a  very  judicious  as  well  as  pious  divine,  whose  instruction  and  con- 
versation have,  I  hope,  proved  to  your  spiritual  benefit.  I  rejoice  to  find 
you  are  pleased  with  your  situation,  and  wish  it  may  continue.'* 


WILLIAM  ROBINSON  * 

1740—1746. 

William  Robinson  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker, — a  man  of  wealth,  and 
an  eminent  physician,  and  was  bom  near  Carlisle,  England,  a  little  after 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  expected  to  inherit  consider* 
able  property,  not  only  from  his  father,  but  from  an  aunt  in  London ;  but, 
on  going  to  London  to  visit  that  aunt,  he  greatly  overstaid  the  time  which 
had  been  allowed  him,  and  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  the  city,  thereby 
contracting  debts  which  his  aunt  refused  to  pay,  and  which  he  knew  would 
excite  the  indignation  of  his  father.  Being  unable  to  remain  in  London, 
and  fearing  to  return  home,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America. 
To  this  proposal  his  aunt  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  small  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  On  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  some  active  business  for 
his  support;  and  he  betook  himself  to  teaching  a  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  taught  a  classical  school  in  the  State  of  Delaware  also ;  for  Samuel 
Davies,  whose  parents  resided  in  Delaware,  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  his 
pupils.     We  hear  nothing  of  his  erratic  tendencies  after  he  left  England ; 
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•ad  his  hftbita,  firom  the  time  thai  he  came  hither,  seem  to  have  been  those 
of  a  correct  and  sober  man. 

He  had  been  engaged  in  his  school  for  some  time,  before  his  mind  was 
praetioallj  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  finally  brought  about,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  As  he  was  riding  at 
a  late  hour  one  evenuig,  when  the  moon  and  stars  were  shining  with  uncom- 
mon brightness,  he  was  saying  to  himself, — '*  How  transcendently  glorious 
must  be  the  author  of  all  this  beauty  and  grandeur !"  And  the  thought 
struck  him  with  irresistible  force, — *'  But  what  do  I  know  of  this  God  ? 
Have  I  ever  sought  his  favour,  or  made  Him  my  friend  1"  This  impression 
never  left  him,  until  he  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  He  soon  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  with  reference  to  this, 
prosecuted  hb  academical  and  theological  studies  at  the  Log  College,  while 
he  went  on  with  his  school.  He  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  on  the  1st  of  April,  1740 ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  May 
following,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1741, 
he  was  ordained  at  New  Brunswick  siru  titulo. 

In  August,  1742,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Neshaminy,  as  successor 
to  the  Kev.  William  Tennent,  but  declined  it.  The  next  winter,  he  was 
sent  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  consequence  of  an 
earnest  request  from  the  people,  to  visit  the  Presbyterian  settlements  in 
the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  South  side  of  James  River,  in 
Virginia ;  and  the  numerous  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Haw. 
Soon  after  entering  Virginia,  he  was  seized,  near  Winchester,  by  the  Sheriff 
of  Orange  County,  and  required  to  go  to  Williamsburg  to  answer  to  the 
Governor  for  preaching  without  a  license.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
however,  the  Sheriff,  finding  that  he  was  evidently  a  sensible  and  well  dis- 
posed man,  released  him,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  mission  unmolested. 
He  passed  the  winter  in  Carolina,  and,  in  consequence  of  imprudent  expo- 
sures, contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On  his  return, 
he  preached  with  great  effect  to  the  Presbyterian  settlements  in  Charlotte, 
Prinoe  Edward,  Campbell,  and  Albermarle,  Counties.  Here  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation,  that  persuaded  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his  contem- 
plated route  to  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  return  to  Hanover.  The 
people  in  whose  behalf  his  services  were  solicited,  were  far  from  being 
agreed  in  their  religious  views ;  some  of  them  having  reached  the  point  of 
denying  not  only  the  efficacy  but  the  expediency  of  good  works,  and  of 
doubting  whether  it  was  right  to  pray,  as  prayer  could  not  alter  the  Divine 
purposes.  The  delegates  who  waited  upon  him,  having  heard  him  preach, 
(as  they  were  instructed  to  do,  before  extending  to  him  an  invitation  to 
retnm  with  them,)  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  concerning  his  doo- 
trines ;  but  they  finally  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  in  the  name  of  the 
congregations.  He  at  first  declined ;  bat  their  importunity  at  length  pre- 
yailed,  and  he  made  his  arrangements  to  visit  Hanover. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  several  prominent  individuals  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  examined  his  testimonials,  and  satisfied  themselves  in  regard 
to  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  measures  which  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  He  submitted  to  their  examination  with  the  utmost 
meekness  and  readiness,  and  led  them  to  form  high  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
sooeess  of  his  labours.  He  preached  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  on  Sab> 
hath,  July  6,  1748 ;  and  it  was  the  first  sermon  from  a  Presbyterian  min- 
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iflier  erer  heard  in  Hanover  Conntj.  He  continned  preaching  for  four 
Baccessive  days ;  dorlDg  which  the  congregation  regularly  increased,  and 
the  impression  became  constantly  deeper.  An  individoal,  who  was  present, 
pving  an  account  of  this  series  of  exercises,  seven  years  after,  says — '*  There 
is  reason  to  believe  there  was  as  much  good  done  by  these  four  sermons, 
as  by  all  the  sermons  preached  in  these  parts  before  or  since."  And 
he  adds — **  Before  Mr.  Robinson  left  us,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect some  of  our  mistakes,  and  to  bring  us  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God 
more  regularly  at  our  meetings.  After  this,  we  met  to  read  good  sermons, 
and  began  and  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing  of  Psalms,  which,  till 
then,  we  had  omitted.*' 

Mr.  Robinson,  having  passed  four  days,  labouring  publicly  and  privately 
among  these  people,  was  constrained  to  take  his  departure,  in  order  to  meet 
other  engagements ;  and  besides,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  measures 
were  about  to  be  taken  to  arrest  him  as  an  itinerant.  The  people,  partly 
to  compensate  him  for  his  arduous  labours,  and  partly  to  testify  their  grati- 
tude towards  him,  made  him  a  handsome  present  in  money ;  but  he  refused 
to  receive  it ;  and  when  they  urged  it  upon  him,  he  still  persevered  in  hb 
refusal,  believing  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  would  not  jus- 
tify him  in  any  other  course.  The  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was 
entrusted,  being  still  resolved  to  carry  their  point,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  to  lodge  the  night  before  leaving  the  county, 
with  instructions  that  he  should  deposit  it  privately  in  his  saddle-bags,  not 
doubting  that  when  he  found  it  there  after  his  departure,  he  would  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  but,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mr.  Robinson  came  to  lift  his  saddle-bags,  he  found  them  much 
heavier  than  usual,  and,  on  opening  them,  immediately  discovered  the  cause. 
He  smiled  at  the  benevolent  artifice,  and  said, — "  I  see  you  are  resolved  I 
shall  have  your  money;  I  will  take  it;  but,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
do  not  need  it ;  I  have  enough,  nor  will  I  appropriate  it  to  my  own  use ; 
but  there  is  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  of  promising  talents  and 
piety,  who  is  now  studying  with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  but  his  circum- 
stances are  embarrassing ;  he  has  not  funds  to  support  and  carry  him  on 
without  much  difficulty ;  this  money  will  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary 
difficulties :  I  will  take  charge  of  it,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  use ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  is  licensed,  we  will  send  him  to  visit  you ;  it  may  be  that  you 
may  now,  by  your  liberality,  be  educating  a  minister  for  yourselves."  The 
young  man  here  referred  to  was  Samuel  Davies,  afterwards  the  illustrious 
President  Davies.  Mr.  Robinson  applied  the  money  as  he  had  promised ; 
and,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Davies  went  to  Hanover, — chiefly  it  is  said,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  peculiar  obligations  to  the  people,  and  remained  there  ten 
years,  making  so  broad  and  deep  a  mark  in  the  character  of  the  community, 
that  time  has  done  little  to  efface  it. 

Mr.  Robinson's  labours,  during  this  tour,  were  arduous  and  unremitted, 
and  withal  eminently  successful.  His  health,  after  this,  visibly  declined ; 
but  still  he  kept  at  his  work,  being  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  part  of  the  time  in  Maryland; — and  a  rich  blessing 
■eems  everywhere  to  have  attended  his  labours.  Mr.  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent) Davies  renders  the  following  testimony  oonoeming  him : — 

"  In  Maryland  also  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival,  (shall  I  call  itf)  or  first 
plantation  of  reUgloa.    *    *    *    *    In  Kent  County  and  in  Queen  Anne's,  a  number 
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of  careless  siuien  have  been  awakened  and  hopeftiDj  broo^i  to  Christ.  The  work 
was  began,  and  mostly  carried  on,  by  the  instmmentality  of  that  faronred  man,  Mr. 
Bobinson,  whose  saooess,  whenever  I  reflect  upon  it,  astonishes  me.  Oh,  he  did  much 
in  a  little  time:  and  who  woold  not  chooee  sach  an  expeditions  pilgrimage  through 
this  world  f  There  are  in  these  places  a  considerable  congregation,  aad  they  hare 
made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  settled  minister.  Bat  the  most  glorious  display  of 
Pirine  grace  in  Maryland  has  been  in  and  about  Somerset  County.  It  began,  I  thmk. 
in  1745,  by  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  sereral 
ministers  who  preached  transiently  there." 

On  the  19th  of  3Iarch,  1746,  Mr.  Robinson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  with  a 
fiew  to  his  becoming  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  St.  George's,  De.; — 
a  congregation  which  had  been  gathered  nnder  his  labours,  in  connection 
with  those  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  But  in  April  following,  before  he  had  yet 
been  installed  over  his  charge,  his  earthly  course  was  finished.  His  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  on  the  3d  of  the  succeeding  August,  by  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Blair.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  friend  and  beneficiary,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies.  There  remains  little  documentary  testimony  con- 
cerning him ;  but  there  is  a  uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently 
dcTout  and  benevolent  man,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
preachers  of  his  day. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 

Hill  of  Virginia: — 

**  On  the  night  before  Mr.  Robinson  was  to  preach  in  Hanover  for  the  first  time,  he 
rode  late  to  reach  a  tavern  within  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  preaching. 
The  tavern  keeper  was  a  shrewd,  boisterous,  profane  man.  When  uttering  some  hor- 
rid oaths,  Mr.  Robinson  ventured  to  reprove  him  for  his  profanity;  and  although  it 
was  done  in  a  mild  way,  the  innkeeper  gave  him  a  sarcastic  look,  and  said,  *  Fray, 
Sir,  who  are  you  to  take  such  authority  upon  yourself?'  '  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.'  says  Mr.  Robinson.  *  Then  you  belie  your  looks  very  much,'  was  the  reply. 
[It  IS  said  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  the  small  pox  very  severely,  which  had  given  him  a 
very  rough  visage,  and  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  It  was  with 
reference  to  his  forbidding  appearance  that  the  innkeeper  seemed  to  question  his  min- 
isterial character.]  *  But,'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  *  if  you  wish  certamly  to  know  whether 
I  am  a  minister  or  not,  if  you  will  accompany  me,  you  may  be  convinced  by  hearing 
me  preach.'  *  I  will,'  say's  the  innkeeper,  '  if  yon  wilt  preach  fVom  a  text  I  will  g^ve 
you.'  *  Let  me  hear  it,'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  *  and  if  there  is  nothing  unsuitable  in  it, 
I  will.'  The  waggish  innkeeper  gave  him  the  passage  from  the  Psalms — '  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderAilly  made.'  Mr.  Robinson  agreed  that  it  should  be  one  of  his  texts. 
The  man  was  at  Mr.  Robinson's  meeting,  and  that  text  was  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
sermons.  Before  it  was  finished,  the  wicked  man  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  the 
monster,  and  that  he  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  said  that  he  became 
a  very  pious  and  nseAil  member  of  the  church." 

Br.  Alexander  says, — 

"Probably  Mr.  RobUison,  durhig  the  short  period  of  his  life,  was  the  instrument  in 
the  conversion  of  as  many  souls,  as  any  minister  who  ever  lived  in  this  country.  The 
only  circumstance  relating  to  his  person  which  has  come  down,  is,  that  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye;  so  that  by  some  he  was  called  *  the  one-eyed  Robinson. "* 
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SAMUEL  FINLEY,  D.  D  * 

1740—1766. 

Samuel  Finlet  was  born  in  the  year  1715,  in  the  Oonnty  of  Annagh, 
Ireland,  and  was  one  of  seven  sons,  all  of  whom  were  esteemed  pious.  His 
parents  were  of  Scottish  descent,  and  were  distinguished  for  an  elevated 
Christian  character.  Finding  that  their  son  was  fond  of  learning,  and  withid 
was  gifted  with  an  uncommon  facility  for  acquiring  it,  they  gave  him  the 
best  advantages  which  their  circumstances  would  allow ;  and,  after  having 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  they  sent  him  to  a  school 
at  some  distance  from  home,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  suo* 
cessful  application. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  left  his  native  country  with  a 
view  to  find  a  home  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1734.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
serious  impressions  from  early  childhood ;  and  he  used  to  say  that,  when  he 
was  only  six  years  old,  he  heard  a  sermon  which  wrought  powerfully  upon 
his  mind,  and  awakened  in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  become  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  this  desire  gradually  became  a  purpose,  and  was  never  lost 
sight  of  in  any  of  hb  subsequent  arrangements.  On  hb  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  resumed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the  ministry ;  and  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  supposed  that  he 
studied  at  Mr.  Tennent's  Log  College  ; — partly  because  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  institution  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  because  he  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  most  of  the  members  of  which 
had  here  received  their  education.  After  having  gone  through  the  pre- 
scribed trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  5th  of  August,  1740.  As  this 
was  a  period  in  which  the  public  mind  was  greatly  awakened  to  religious  things, 
he  travelled  extensively  for  some  time  after  his  liccDSure,  and  co-operated 
vigorously  with  the  friends  of  the  revival.  He  laboured,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  with  great  success,  in  West  Jersey  ;  in  Deerfield,  Greenwich,  and 
Cape  May.  He  preached  likewise,  with  much  acceptance,  for  six  months, 
as  a  stated  supply,  to  the  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  over  which  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  afterwards  settled.  He  was  ordained,  probably  as  an  evangel- 
bt,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1742. 

In  August,  1743,  several  calls  were  presented  to  him, — one  of  which  was 
from  MiUbrd,  Conn.;  and  the  Presbytery  sent  him  to  Milford  *'with  allow- 
ance that  he  also  preach  for  other  places  thereabouts,  when  Providence  may 
open  a  door  for  him.'*  Having  preached  at  Milford,  he  went,  by  request 
of  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  to  preach  to  the  Second  Society  in  New  Haven ; 
but,  as  that  Society  was  not  recognised  by  the  civil  awthority,  or  the  New 
Haven  Association,  it  was  an  indictable  offence  to  preach  to  it.  Accent 
ingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  meeting,  he  wtm 
sdied  by  a  constable  and  confined.     A  few  days  after,  he  was  presented  by 

•lUMmb.  MiM.  Mm:.  I.— Puiop.  I.— Christ.  Mag.  I.— Mm.  Mi«.  Mm.  IV.— App.  to 
QrtM'f  DiMOOTNt.— Hirt.  Log.  Ooll.— 8mith*f  Old  Red-Stone,  or  Hiatorieal  Sketohet  of  Wert- 
OTB  Pmb7t«rtoaim.— Webftmr'a  MSS. 
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die  grand  jury,  and  judgment  was  given  that  be  sbonld  be  carried  oot  of 
the  Colon  J  aa  a  yagrant.  The  sentence  waa  ezecnted ;  and,  though  he  peti- 
tioned the  Aeaembly,  in  October  following,  to  review  the  case,  his  prayer 
was  denied. 

In  Jane,  1744,  Mr.  Finlej  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  Not* 
tinghan,  Md.,  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  in  the 
&ithfal  dischacge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  nearly  seventeen  years.  Here 
he  instituted  an  Academy,  with  a  view  chiefly  of  preparing  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  which  aeqvired  great  rq)utation,  and  was  resorted  to  by  many 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Among  those  whom  it  numbered  as  its 
pupils,  at  one  time,  were  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Benja- 
znin  Bush  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother,  Jacob  Rush, — an  eminent 
jndge ;  Ebeneaer  Haxard  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.  of 
Virginia ;  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Colonel  John  Bayard, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Governor  Henry  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tennent  of  Abington,  Pa.  He  was  an  accom- 
plbhed  teacher,  and  among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  very  best  scholars 
of  the  day.  He  boarded  most  of  them  in  his  own  house.  At  table,  he 
often  indidged  a  vdn  of  pleasantry  with  them,  and  used  to  say  that  nothing 
waa  more  promotive  of  digestion  than  a  hearty  laugh. 

Before  Mr.  Davies  was  ehoeen  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Finley  was  seriously  thought  of  for  the  place ;  and  when  Mr. 
Davies  at  first  declined,  he  recommended  him  as  a  person  every  way  quali- 
fied for  that  important  station.  Upon  the  death  of  President  Davies,  in 
1761,  Mr.  Finley  was  chosen  his  successor.  So  strong  was  the  attachment 
between  him  and  his  congregation  at  Nottingham,  that  it  was  not  without  a 
severe  struggle  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and 
it  was  only  the  prospect  of  increased  usefulness,  that  finally  determined 
him.  Having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency,  he  removed  to 
Princeton  in  July,  1761.  This  event  was  regarded  as  highly  auspicious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Collie ;  and  his  administration,  which  continued  for 
five  yean,  fally  met  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been  indulged  in 
regard  to  it.  His  reputation,  which  before  was  very  considerable,  now 
became  much  increased  and  extended  :  he  corresponded  largely  with  eminent 
men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  Among  his  foreign  oorres- 
poadents  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  a  celebrated  Dissenting 
minister  in  England,  who  estimated  so  highly  his  theological  and  general 
attamments,  that  in  1768,  he  procured  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divimty  from  the  University  of  Glasgow ; — the  first  instance,  it  is  believed^^ 
in  which  this  honoar  was  ever  conferred  on  any  Presbyterian  clergyman  oni 
this  aide  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Finley's  unremitted  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office  began,  after 
a  while,  to  perceptibly  impair  his  health,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  liver- 
was  indneed,  which  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill.  When  he 
flraBd  himself  seriously  ill,  he  went  to  PhOadelphia  to  avail  himself  of  the> 
praaeriptiotts  of  the  best  physicians  there ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  fittto- 
af^rehension  that  his  disease  was  to  have  a  fiital  issue  ; — ^for  he  remarked 
to  his  friends, — '*  If  my  work  is  done,  I  am  ready — ^I  do  not  desire  to  live 
a  day  longer  than  I  can  work  for  €k>d.  Bnt  I  cannot  think  thia  is  the  ' 
yet.    Ood  has  much  fi>r  me  to  do  before  I  depart  hence." 

YoL.  m.  n 
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About  a  nonih  before  bo  died,  Lk  pbysiekn  ezpreseed  to  btm  tbo  opiuon 
tbat  bie  reoovery  wm  bopeleae ;  upon  which,  he  seemed  entirely  redgned  to 
the  DiTine  will ;  and,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  be  was  enplojed  in  tbe 
immediate  preparation  for  his  departure.  On  being  told  by  one  of  bis  phy* 
Muns  that,  according  to  preeont  appearances,  be  could  live  but  a  few  days 
longer,  be  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  excbuaed,  "  Then  weloome.  Lord  Jesus  1 " 

On  the  Sabbath  preeeding  bis  death,  be  was  informed  by  his  brotber-in* 
law.  Dr.  Clarkson,  one  of  his  physicians,  that  there  was  a  deoisire  change 
in  bim,  from  which  he  apprehended  that  his  end  was  near.  **  Then,*'  sud 
be,  *'may  the  Lord  bring  me  near  Hims^.  I  bave  been  waiting  witii 
a  Canaan  hunger  for  the  promised  land.  I  have  oflen  wondered  that  God 
suffered  me  to  live.  I  have  more  wondered  that  oyer  He  called  me  to  be  a 
minister  of  bis  word.  He  has  often  afforded  me  much  strength,  which,  though 
I  bave  often  abused.  He  returned  in  mercy.  0,  faithful  are  the  promises  of 
God !  O  that  I  could  see  Him  as  I  bave  seen  Him  heretofore  in  his  sane- 
iuary !  Although  I  have  earnestly  desired  death,  as  the  hireling  pants  for 
the  evening  shade,  yet  will  I  wait  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time.  I 
bave  often  struggled  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  have  been  brought 
almost  to  despair — Lord,  let  it  suffioe ! "  Here  be  sat  up,  and  closing  his 
eyes,  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  show  bim  his  glory  before  he  should 
depart  hence, — that  He  would  enable  him  to  endure  patiently  to  the  end,  and 
particularly  that  he  might  be  kept  from  dishonouring  the  ministry.  He 
then  resumed  his  discourse,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — *'I  can  truly  say  I 
bave  loved  the  service  of  God.  I  know  not  in  what  language  to  speak  of  my 
own  unworthiness.  I  have  been  undutiful ;  I  bave  honestly  endeavoured  to 
act  for  God,  but  with  much  weakness  and  corruption.*'  He  then  lay  down,  but 
oontinued  to  speak  in  broken  sentenoes.  **  A  Christian's  death,"  said  he, 
**  is  the  best  part  of  bis  experience.  The  Lord  has  made  provision  for  the 
whole  way  ;  provision  for  the  soul  and  for  the  body.  O  that  I  could  recol- 
lect Sabbath  blessings !  The  Lord  bath  given  me  many  souls  as  crowns  of 
my  rejoicing.  Blessed  be  God,  eternal  rest  is  at  hand ;  Eternity  is  but  long 
enough  to  enjoy  my  God.  This  has  animated  me  in  my  secret  studies ;  I 
was  ashamed  to  take  rest  here.  0  that  I  could  be  filled  with  the  fulness 
of  God, — that  fulness  that  filb  Heaven."  Being  asked  whether  be  would 
choose  to  live  or  die,  he  replied,  **to  die,  though  I  cannot  but  say  I  feel 
the  same  strait  that  Paul  did,  that  he  knew  not  which  to  choose ; — *  for  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'  But  should  God,  by  a  miracle,  pro* 
long  my  life,  I  would  still  continue  to  serve  Him.  His  service  has  ever 
been  sweet  to  me.  I  bave  loved  it  much.  I  bave  tried  my  Master's  joke^ 
and  will  never  shriuk  my  neck  from  it.  *  His  yoke  is  easy  and  bis  burden 
Ugbt.'  "  One  said  to  him — *'  Ton  are  more  cheerful  and  vigorous,  Sir." 
^  Tss,  I  rise  or  foil,  as  eternal  life  seems  nearer  or  forther  off."  It  being 
remarked  diat  be  always  used  the  expression  *  Dear  Lord,'  in  bis  prayers, 
he  answered,  **  0,  He  is  very  dear,  very  precious  indeed." — **How  pretty 
k  it  for  a  minister  to  die  on  the  SabbaUi.  I  expect  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  this  Sabbath  in  Heaven."  One  of  the  oompauy  said, — **  Ton  will  soon 
be  joined  to  the  blessed  society  of  Heaven ;  yon  will  forever  bold  int«r«* 
ssarse  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
Mads  perfect — ^with  M  friends  and  many  old-foshioned  people."  **Yes, 
Sir,"  be  replied  with  a  smile,  **  but  they  are  a  most  polite  people  nowJ\ 
He  expressed  great  gratitude  to  friends  around  bim,  and  said,  "  Hay  the 
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ImA  r^a>7  yon ;  laty  He  Men  you  lAimdMiilj,  not  only  wkh  temporal 
bat  with  ipiritiial  bknings !  "  TurniBg  to  hU  wife,  be  said,  **  I  expect,  n^ 
4ear,  to  see  yea  skortly  in  glory/'  #  #  #  #  Seeing  a  member  of  the 
Seoond  Presbyterian  Choreb  present,  be  said, — **  I  baye  often  preaobed  a»d 
prayed  among  yoo,  my  dear  Sir,  and  tbe  doctrines  I  preaobed  to  yon  are 
now  my  siq»port,  and  blessed  be  God,  tbey  are  without  a  taw.  May  the 
Lord  bless  and  prosper  your  eburcb.  He  designs  good  for  it  yet,  I  trust." 
To  a  person  from  Princeton  be  ^  said, — ^'Give  my  love  to  the  people  &t 
Princeton,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  going  to  die,  and  that  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die."  He  would  sometimes  cry  out,  **  The  Lord  Jesos  will  take  care  of 
his  caose  in  the  world! "  Upon  awaking  the  next  morning,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  O  what  a  disappointment  I  have  met  with — I  expected  this  morning  te 
have  been  in  Heaven ! "  On  account  of  extreme  weakness,  be  was  unable 
to  speak  much  during  the  day,  but  what  be  did  say  was  the  language  of 
triumph.  The  next  morning,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  countenance,  be 
cried  out, — *'  0,  I  shall  triumph  over  every  foe.  Tbe  Lord  hath  given  me 
the  victory,  I  exult — I  triumph.  0  that  I  could  see  untainted  purity. 
Now  I  know  that  it  is  imposuble  that  faith  should  not  triumph  over  earth 
and  hell.  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  Tet  perhaps  I  have — 
Lord,  show  me  my  task.'*  He  then  said, — **  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit — I  do  it  with  confidence — I  do  it  with  full  assurance. 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  thee.  I  have 
been  dreaming  too  fast  of  tbe  time  of  my  departure,  for  I  find  it  does  not 
oome ;  but  tbe  Lord  ib  faithful,  and  will  not  tarry  beyond  tbe  appointed 
time." 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  Bev.  Elihu  Spencer  called  to  see  him, 
and  said, — '*  I  have  come,  dear  Sir,  to  see  you  confirm  by  facts  the  Gospel 
yon  have  been  preaching:  pray.  Sir,  how  do  you  feel?"  To  which  he 
replied, — **  full  of  triumph.  I  triumph  through  Christ.  Nothing  clips  my 
wings,  but  tbe  thoughts  of  my  dissolution  being  prolonged.  0  that  it  were 
to-night !  my  very  soul  thirsts  for  eternal  rest."  Mr.  Spencer  asked  him 
what  he  saw  in  eternity  to  excite  such  vehement  desires.  *^  I  see,"  said 
he,  **the  eternal  love  and  goodness  of  God;  I  see  the  fulness  of  the 
Mediator.  I  see  the  love  of  Jesus.  0  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with 
Him.  I  long  to  be  clothed  with  tbe  complete  righteousness  of  Christ." 
He  then  desired  Mr.  Spencer  to  pray  with  him  before  diey  parted,  and 
said, — **  I  have  gained  the  victory  over  tbe  devil.  Pray  to  God  to  pre* 
serve  me  from  evil — to  keep  me  from  dishonouring  his  great  name  in  this 
critical  boor,  and  to  support  me  with  his  presence  in  my  passage  tiirough 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  ^th." 

He  speot  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  taking  leave  of  bis  friends,  and  in 
addressing  affectionate  counsels  and  exhortations  to  those  of  hb  cbildrai 
who  were  present.  He  would  frequently  cry  out, — '*  Why  move  tiie  taidy 
hours  so  slow  1"  The  next  day  brought  him  the  release  for  which  he  had 
panted  so  long.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  speak ;  but  a  finend  having 
desired  him  to  indicate  by  a  sign  whether  he  stiU  continued  to  triumph,  he 
lifted  his  hand,  and  articulated, — '*  Tes."  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  he  continned,  without  changing  his 
pomtion,  till  about  one,  when  his  spirit  gentiy  passed  away  to  its  etaraal 
home.    Daring  his  whole  illness,  he  manifested  the  most  entire  submission 
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to  the  Diyintt  wilU  and  a  fall  assannce  of  entering  into  rest.  Hui  deaOi 
ooeorred  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766,  in  the  fiflj-firat  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Finlej*B  friends  to  carry  his  remains  to  Prince- 
Ion  for  bnrial ;  bnt  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  forbade  their  doing  it, 
and  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  hb  friend,  Oilbert  Tennent,  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Ohoroh  in  Philadelphia.  His  Fnneral  Sermon  mm  preached 
by  the  Ber.  Richard  Treat,*  of  Abington.  When  the  chnroh,  at  a  snbse- 
€|Qent  period,  was  taken  down,  the  remains  of  both  these  venerable  men 
were  transferred  to  the  bnryiDg  ground  belonging  to  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Congregation,  in  which  they  still  repose.  Many  of  the  students  of 
the  College  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  eight  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  agreeably  to  a  request  which  he  made  upon  his  death 
bed,  carried  him  to  the  grave.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  testified  their 
respect  for  hi^  memory,  by  causing  a  oenotfl4>h  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery 
at  Princeton,  in  a  line  with  the  tombs  of  the  other  Presidents  whose  remuins 
repose  there. 

Dr.  Finley  was  twice  married ; — first,  to  Sarah  Hall,  a  lady  of  rare  excel- 
lence, who  died  in  the  year  1760,  previous  to  his  leaving  Nottingham  ;  and 
afterwards,  in  1761,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Matthew  Clarkson,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  New  York,  who  was  a  lineal  desceudant  of  the  Rev.  David 
Clarkson  B.  D.,  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity in  England,  in  1662.  He  had  eight  children, — all  by  the  first 
marriage.  His  second  wife  survived  him  forty-one  yean,  and  died  in  January, 
1808.  For  several  of  her  last  years,  she  was  totally  blmd ;  but  she  bore 
the  affliction  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  His  son,  Ebenezer^  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1772,  and  was  afterwards  a  highly  respectable 
physician  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Samuel 
Breeie,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Morse,  the  American  Qeographer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Finley 's  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on  Matthew 
xii.  28,  entitled  **  Christ  triumphing  and  Satan  raging,'*  preached  at  Not- 
tbgham,  1741.  A  Refutation  of  Mr.  Thomson's  Sermon  on  the  doctrine 
of  Convictions,  1748.  Satan  stripped  of  his  angelic  robe :  the  substance 
of  several  Sermons  preached  at  Philadelphia,  showing  the  strength,  nature, 
and  symptoms  of  delusion ;  with  an  application  to  the  Moravians,  1743.  A 
Charitable  Plea  for  the  speechless  in  answer  to  Abel  Morgan's  **  Antipsodo- 
baptism,  1747.  A  Vindication  of  the  preceding,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  John  Rodgers  at  St.  George's,  1749.  A  Sermon  entitled 
**  The  Curse  of  Meros,  or  the  danger  of  neutrality  in  the  cause  of  Ood  and 
our  country,"  1757.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Davies,  1761. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhnll,  late  of  Monmoutl^N,  J.,  who  was  one  of  Dr. 

Vii^ey's  pupils,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

''Dr.  FIdVbj  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  of  a  round  and  ruddy  countenance. 
In  the  pulpit,  he  wis  always  solemn  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  glowing  with  fervour. 
His  learning  was  very  extensive:  every  branch  or  study  taught  in  theCouege  appeared 
t#be  fkmiliar  to  Mm.  Among  other  things  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in 
tlM  Senior  year.  He  was  highly  respected  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  students,  and 
bad  very  little  difficulty  in  governing  tlie  CoU^e.    He  died  in  my  Senior  year,  of  a 

*  RfCitAvn  Trbat,  a  desoendaat  or  near  relaHre  of  Governor  Bobert  T^eat,  was  bom  at 
MiMbrtt  Coaa., MtpkmJbn  U,  1706)  wm  gndoatMl  at  Tate  OoUegt  la  17S6)  was  oidaiiied  aad 
iiwtalled  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Abington^  Pa.,  by  the  PbiladelpUa  Presbytonr,  Booembor  50. 
ItSl :  was  honoured  with  the  degree  ^  Doctor  of  Divinity  ftom  his  Mmm  Mdt%r  in  1776 ;  and 
died  in  1778>  aged  sevci^  yeais. 


oompIdBt  of  the  llrer;  and  requested  to  be  carried  to  the  grare  bj  some  of  the  Senior 
class.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  bearers  of  his 
eorpee." 

Ebeneier  Hazard,  Esq.,  of  Fhiladelpliia,  formerly  Postmaster  General  of 

the  United  States, — another  of  Dr.  Finlej's  pupils,  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  temper,  and  politeness  of  behayiour.  He  was 
given  to  hospitality ;  charitable  without  ostentation;  exemplary  in  the  dis^argo  of  all 
relative  duties;  and  in  all  things  showing  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  As  a 
divine,  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  sentiment,  llis  sermons  were  not  hasty  productions,  but 
filled  with  good  sense  and  well  digested  sentiment,  expressed  in  language  pleasing  to 
men  of  sc&uce,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  illiterate.  They  were  caloulated  to 
inform  the  ignorant,  to  alarm  the  careless  and  secure,  and  to  edify  and  comfoi-t  the 
faithful." 

Dr.  Finlej  had  a  brother,  JameSy  who  became  a  useful  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  February, 
1725,  and  was  nine  years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair.  After  receiving  license  to  preach,  from  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  (as  is  supposed),  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  in  East  Nottingham,  (now  called  the  Rock,)  by  the  same  Presby- 
tery, in  1752.  About  eight  years  after  his  settlement,  his  pastoral  charge 
was  enlarged,  by  the  union  of  Elk  with  East  Nottingham.  In  1777,  and 
again  1782,  he  asked  his  Presbytery  to  dismiss  him,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  united  and  earnest  opposition  of  his  people  to  the  measure,  the  Pres- 
bytery in  each  case  refused  his  request.  After  the  second  refusal,  he 
appealed  to  the  Synod,  and  they  dismissed  him  by  their  own  act ;  but  hia 
dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
member,  was  not  effected  till  the  26th  of  April,  1785.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1783,  and  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  from  Rehoboth  and  Roundhill, — two  Societies  in  the  Forks  of  Youg- 
hiogheny.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  installed  over 
these  churches,  and  yet  he  was  recognised  as  virtually  sustaining  the  pas- 
toral relation.  He  continued  to  labour  here  diligently  and  successfully  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  January,  1795.  After  he  removed 
to  the  West,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  commissioned 
him  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  but  much 
inferior  to  his  brother  Samuel  in  point  of  talents  and  acquirements.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled — "An  attempt  to  set  the  Levitical  Prohibition 
in  relation  to  marriage  in  a  true  light."  Three  of  his  sons  were  elders  in 
the  church  at  Rehoboth,  and  one, — John  Evans,  was  gradiiated  at  Princeton 
in  1776 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  and  went 
to  Kentucky  about  the  year  1795,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bra)cken,  Mason  County,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  during  the  great 
revival. 
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SAMUEL  BUELL,  D.D* 
1741—1798. 

Bamubl  Bubll  was  born  at  Coyentrj,  Conn.,  September  1,  1716. 
Hb  fi&ther,  wbo  was  a  respectable  and  wealthy  farmer,  designed  him  for 
agricultural  pursuits ;  but,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  change  occurred  in 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  son  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  pursuits  and  prospects  for  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  childhood  and  youth  had  been  marked  by  any 
particular  moral  delinquencies,  or  unusual  tendencies  to  evil ;  but,  at  the 
time  above  referred  to,  (about  the  year  173^,)  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  of  his  absolute  dependance  for  sidvation 
on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God  through  Christ.  His  views  of  his  own 
character  were  so  deeply  abasing,  and  his  sense  of  ill  desert  so  pungent, 
that,  for  a  season,  he  was  upon  the  borders  of  despair.  But  these  exer- 
cises, having  continued  several  months,  at  length  gave  place  to  a  calm  and 
humble  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  From  thb  time,  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul  was  to  serve  Ood  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  if 
he  could  gain  reasonable  evidence  that  such  was  the  Divine  will,  to  serve 
Him  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

He  felt,  however,  that  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  too 
important  to  be  approached  lightly ;  and  he  did  not  determine  to  enter  upon 
it  without  taking  much  time  for  deliberation  and  prayer.  For  more  than 
two  years,  he  held  the  question  of  duty  constantly  before  him,  availing 
bimself  of  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  and  whatever  other  helps  were 
within  his  reach,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  conclusion  that  he  could  justify 
to  his  conscience.  The  result  was  a  determination  to  spend  his  days  in 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  at  length  set  about  his 
preparation  for  entering  College. 

After  devoting  a  little  more  than  a  year  to  his  preparatory  course,  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1787.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  temptations 
incident  to  college  life,  he  seems  to  have  lived  continually  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From 
some  written  memoranda  of  his  experience  at  that  time,  which  have  been 
preserved,  it  would  appear  that,  sometimes,  for  months  together,  he  had 
an  uninterrupted  and  most  delightful  sense  of  the  presence  and  grace  of 
God.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  afterwards  eminent  missionary,  David  Brainerd ; — an  acquaintance 
which  was  mutually  and  gratefully  cherished,  till  Brainerd  was  taken  to  his 
reward.  Mr.  Buell's  application  to  his  studies,  while  in  College,  was  most 
exemplary, — as  was  evinced  by  his  highly  respectable  improvement  in  the 
various  branches  of  study.     He  was  graduated  in  September,  1741. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  from  the  commencemenj;  of  his  literary  course, 
to  pass  several  years,  before  entering  the  ministry,  under  the  theological 
instruction  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Northampton;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Col- 

*  His  Annirenary,  Eadharbtioal,  and  Half  Centary  Sermon. — Daggett*!  Ton.  Senn. — Conn. 
Brang.  Mag.,  n.— NarratlTe  of  the  remarkable  Reriral  of  religion.-— Prime's  Hist.  L.  I.- 
Thompson's  do. 
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Ugb^  mroMmg  %  p>6wing  desiMd  for  miBistarial  labour,  lie  detfrmined  to 
Mifpij  immedifttelj  for  licenaa  to  preftoh.  Tkis  pecalisr  state  of  tkings  was 
notbing  lesa  than  tke  extensiTe  reyival  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
Tariona  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an 
ageney.  No  doubt  Mr.  Buell  had  devoted  himself  much  to  theological 
reading,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  while  he  was  in  Col* 
lege ;  but,  af^r  all,  he  must  have  entered  on  his  work  with  very  imperfect 
qualifications,  as  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  New  Haven  Association, 
within  about  a  month  from  the  time  he  was  graduated. 

Mr.  Buell's  ardent  temperament,  acting  under  the  influence  of  an  earnest 
piety,  rendered  him  at  once  much  at  home  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  was 
called  to  mingle.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  showed  that  his  whole  heart 
was  in  his  work ;  and  they  promised  nothing  which  was  not  realised  in  hts 
whole  subsequent  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  his  sermons, 
growing  out  of  the  want  of  mature  preparation  for  the  ministry,  there  was 
a  deeply  eyangelioal  tone  pervading  them,  and  a  fervour  and  impressiveness 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  that  rendered  him  at  once  one 
of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  he 
journeyed  to  Northampton,  preaching  frequently  and  very  effectively  on  tho 
way.  Here  he  spent  several  weeks, — with  what  acceptance,  and  with  what 
effect,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  to  the  Bey.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,  dated  Northampton, 
December,  1742: — 

"  About  the  begiuDlDg  of  February,  1741-42,  Mr.  Buell  came  to  this  town,  I  being 
then  absent  Arom  borne,  and  continued  so  till  about  a  fortnight  after.  Mr.  BueU 
preached  from  day  to  day,  almost  ever^r  day,  in  the  meeting  house,  (I  having  left  to 
him  the  fVee  liberty  of  my  pulpit,  hearing  of  his  designed  visit  before  I  went  from 
Ikome,)  and  spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  religious  exercises  with  the  people,  cither 
in  public  or  private, — tlie  people  continually  thronging  him.  There  were  very  extra- 
orainary  effects  of  Mr.  Buell's  labours;  the  people  were  exceedingly  moved,  cryiag 
out  in  great  numbers  in  the  meetine  house,  and  great  part  of  the  congregation  com- 
monly staying  in  the  house  of  God  for  hours  after  the  public  service.  Many  also 
were  exceedingly  moved  in  private  meetings  where  Mr.  Buell  was;  and  almost  the 
whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  and  continual  commotion,  day  and  night;  and 
there  was  indeed  a  very  great  revival  of  religion.  When  I  came  home,  I  found  the 
town  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances ,^nch,  in  some  respects,  as  I  never  saw  It 
in  before.  Mr.  Buell  continued  here  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  I  returned, 
there  being  still  great  appearances  attending  his  labours." 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nsaal  effect  of  his  preaching  from  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary,  made  some  time  after  this,  in  reference  to  one 
of  his  sermons : — 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  preached  to  an  assembly,  where  tears  of  aflbction  under  the 
word  were  not  to  be  seen ;  and  almost  the  first,  when  the  Lord  was  not  maniOMUj 
present  with  the  people." 

After  having  spent  about  a  year  in  visiting  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  was  ordained  in  1743,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  as  an  evangelist, 
and  in  this  capacity  continued  to  prosecute  his  labours  in  various  places, 
until  he  was  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  them  on  account  of  enfeebled 
health.  It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that,  unlike  some  other  evangelists,, 
both  of  early  and  later  times,  he  was  always  cheerfully  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  pastors  in  whose  congregations  he  laboured ;  and  while  he  was  eai^ 
nestly  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  what  he  fully  belieyed  to  be  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion,  he  utterly  disapproved  of  the  rash  and  fanatical  measures 
by  which  some  of  its  friends  attempted  to  sustain  it. 
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Tlie  iUbms  hj  nUek  hh  khKuw  w^re  bow  ktemipttdi  pf«T«d  a  smm- 
wkat  serioms  one ;  Mud,  for  a  considerable  tune,  bodi  he  and  hk  friends 
believed  that  his  eourse  wu  nearly  fiaished.  During  thk  period  of  triil, 
hie  spiritual  exercises  were  of  the  most  satisfaotory  kind ;  and  he  was  aeons* 
tomed  afterwards  to  reeur  to  this  stage  of  his  Ohristian  experience,  as  the 
ground  of  a  subsequently  increased  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  reli- 
gious character.  It  pleased  Ood  graciously  to  interpose  for  his  deliverance 
from  expected  death,  and,  after  being  taken  off  fi'on  his  labours  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  them  with  renovated 
health,  and  to  oon^ue  them  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

It  was  a  somewhat  noticeable  providence  that  directed  Mr.  Boell  to  the 
field  of  labour  which  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  occupy.  The  church  at 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huntting,*  had,  for  some  time,  been  wishing  to  call  to  their  service  some 
young  man,  but  had  become  divided  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  A  majority,  however,  at  length  agreed  upon  a  candi- 
date ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  convoke  an  ecclesiastical  council  for  the 
purpose  of  ordaining  him.  But,  when  the  council  convened,  they  found  so 
formidable  an  opposition,  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  proceeding  to 
the  ordination.  Many  of  the  people  complained  of  their  decision,  for  this 
among  other  reasons, — that  they  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  looking  after  another  minister; — but  to  this  objection  it  was 
answered  by  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Burr,  and  some  other  members  of 
the  council  from  New  Jersey, — that  they  should  be  at  no  additional  expense 
in  the  matter,  as  they  would  themselves  undertake  to  fomish  them  a  minis- 
ter who  should  be  acceptable.  A  short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Buell,  having 
set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  to  the  South,  stopped  at  Newark,  where  he  met 
Mr.  Burr,  who  persuaded  him  to  direct  his  course  to  East  Hampton,  and 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  that  vacant  church.  He  had  preached  to  them 
but  a  fow  Sabbaths,  before  they  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  and  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1746,  they  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  regularly  installed 
as  their  pastor.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  from  Isaiah  Ixii.  4, 5,  and  was  published. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  had  attended  Mr.  Buell's  early 
labours,  he  was  himself  quite  aware  that  his  intellectual  preparation  for  his 
work  had  been  too  superficial ;  and  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  by  a  more  settled  mode  of  life,  to  engage  more  vigorously 
and  systematically  in  the  appropriate  studies  of  a  minister.  Accordingly, 
he  became  at  oncc  a  diligent  student ;  and  his  profiting  quickly  appeared 

*  Nathakikl  Hvnttiho  ma  a  son  of  John  and  Eliiabeth  (Payne)  HnntUng,  and  a  grand- 
son of  John  Hanttine  who  came  from  England  in  September,  1638,  and  settled  at  Dedham^ 
MaM.,  where  be  died  April  12,  1682.  He  (Nathaniel)  waa  bom  at  Dedham,  November  15> 
1675;  waa  mdoated  at  Harrard  College  in  1693;  began  to  preach  at  East  Hampton  in  Sep- 
tember, 16U6;  was  installed  pastor  of  that  church,  September  13,  1699;  was  dismissed  at  big 
own  reqaest,  on  the  settlement  of  his  snccessor,  September  19,  1746;  and  died  September  21, 
1753,  in  his  seven ty-ei|dlith  jear.  He  was  friendly  to  the  ffreat  reviral,  bnt  because  he  oppo- 
bed  the  Irregularities  that  attended  it,  he  was  unjustly  charged  with  hostility  to  the  revival 
Itaalf.  Dr.  Beecber  in  his  History  of  East  Hampton,  says, — '<  Mr.  Hnntting  was  a  man  of 
Strong  and  distinguishing  mind — firm  and  independent  without  rashness  and  obstinacy ;  an  hard 
student,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  of  extensive  theological  reading."  He  was  married  to  Mary 
OrMO,  and  had  ten  ehildren,~six  sons  who  reached  maturity — two  of  whom,  Katk^niel  and 
jiwitkan  entered  the  ministry,  but  were  oblised  to  desist  from  preaching  on  aooount  of  ill 
health.  The  former  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1722,  and  died  in  1770;  the  latter 
was  graduated  at  Yale  (College  in  17S6,  and  died  la  1750. 
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diary,  at  tht  olos6  of  a  nwaiber  of  tbe  first  yMU»  of  his  nbkftry,— **  Tkia 
yaar  have  wriUea  all  my  sermoDa,  aad  ha?6  proaobdl  thtm  wiUmt  Bo4ai.'' 

But,  though  he  waa  careful  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  ia  him  by  a  dna 
degree  of  intelleetiial  evltore,  his  fnvourito  maxim  was  **  usefdlnees  is  li&  :** 
and  his  acqmsitioBS  were  always  turaed  to  the  best  practioal  aoeout.  He 
ooiild  never  oonteat  himself  in  his  stody,  when  he  saw  that  th«re  was  a 
special  demand  for  active  kbonr  in  his  ooogregati<ID.  Besides  the  stated 
services  <^  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  once  or  twice  in  difierent  parts  of  his 
parish  daring  the  week,  and  in  seasons  of  special  attention  to  religion,  mn^ 
more  frequently.  Hb  sermons  are  represented  as  having  often  been  of 
extraordinary  length,  insomuch  that,  not  unfrequently,  he  found  it  difficmlt 
to  detain  his  whole  audience  to  tiie  dose  of  the  service. 

There  are  some  amusing  traditions  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
sometimes  contrived  to  prevent  his  hearers  from  leaving  the  churdi  before 
the  sermon  was  over.  The  two  following  I  received  from  Br.  Miller.  On 
one  occasion,  after  preaching  nearly  two  hours, — as  long  as  he  could  feel 
secure  of  the  presence  of  all  his  hearers, — he  remarked  that  he  had  done 
preaching  to  sinners,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  go— the  rest  of  his  discourse 
would  be  addressed  to  good  people.  A  gentleman,  who  once  went  to  hear 
him,  stated  that,  when  the  hour  glass  was  nearly  ready  to  be  turned  a 
second  time  from  the  commencement  of  his  sermon,  he  said, — (much  to  the 
relief  of  the  person  who  related  it,)  *'  Orice  more  " — after  going  on  some 
eight  or  ten  minutes  longer,  he  said-*—**  To  conclude  " — and  after  another 
about  equal  interval,  he  said — *'  Lastly :"  the  gentleman  added  that  he 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  him  say — '*  Everlastingly y 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  preaching  through  lifo  were 
solemnity  and  fervour ;  and  one  great  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  made  his  hearers  foel  that  every  word  he  uttered  came  from  hie 
inmost  souL  His  sermons  were  rich  in  scriptural  instruction  ;  but  they 
were  especially  distinguished  for  the  vigorous  grasp  with  which  they  laid 
hold  of  the  conscience.  As  a  theologian  he  belonged  to  the  same  school 
with  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  and  the  former  particularly  he  regarded  as  hav« 
ing  spoken  and  written  with  almost  superhuman  wbdom. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  his  piety,  he  attached 
the  highest  importance  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and,  while  his  own  pray* 
ers  always  showed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  laboured  earnestly  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  hk 
people.  It  was  part  of  the  economy  of  his  religious  ^ifo  to  acknowledge 
Ood's  hand  in  every  thing.  In  a  sermon  preached  upon  the  death  of  Us 
first  wife,  (but  not  published,)  after  alluding  to  the  sad  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  his  family,  he  says, — "I  hope  your  candour  will  not  deem  it 
ostentation  for  me  to  add  that  my  comforts  were  received  with  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  joy  of  trembling,  and  have  been  parted  with,  (however 
nature  might  oppose,)  with  prayer,  submission,  and,  at  last,  prabe.'' 

Hb  success  as  a  minister  was  fully  answerable  to  hb  zeal  and  fidelity. 
He  was  privileged,  at  three  difi'erent  periods,  to  witness  a  remarkable  atten* 
tion  to  religion  in  his  congregation.  The  first  revival  which  occurred  in 
1764,  was  for  the  most  extensive  and  powerfol :  ninety-nine  were  added  to 
the  church  at  one  time,  and  many  others  subsequently,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
aame  work.     A  similar  state  of  things  exbted  in  1785,  and  in  1791 ;  and, 
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«l  TftrioM  otiier  perioAi,  lus  ooagragfttwn  was  penrdMU  in  a  gnaier  or  kii 
degree,  by  aa  awakeaiBg  and  qwekeBuig  infineooe.  The  remoiar  effeet  of 
these  aevaral  revivals  waa  to  promote  the  oredit  ci  religion,  and  to  inoraaaa 
the  stability  and  extend  the  inflnenoe  of  the  ohnreh. 

At  no  period  of  his  ministry  was  Mr.  BuelPs  sitvation  at  onoe  so  trying 
and  so  responsible  as  daring  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  taking  possession 
of  the  Island  by  the  Britii^  occasioned  the  utmost  consternation  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  &  small  portion  of  them  fled  for  safety.  But  tius 
excellent  man  remamed  firm  and  constant  at  hb  post,  resolved  that  nothti^ 
but  death  should  remove  him  from  his  field  o£  labour.  By  his  uniform 
urbuiity,  discretion,  and  conscientiousness,  he  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
influence  with  some  of  the  British  officers,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to 
good  account  for  the  interests  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  some 
cases,  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger ;  but  every  one  saw  that  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear  to  him,  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  of 
Christ,  he  were  called  to  surrender  it. 

His  usefulness  was  far  from  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
congregation.  Of  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  an  active 
and  highly  influential  member ;  and,  even  in  his  old  age,  he  was  uniformly 
punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings.  His  sound  judgment  and 
incorruptible  integrity  gave  great  value  to  his  opinions  and  counsels.  He 
was  extensively  known,  not  only  by  his  general  inflaence  but  by  hit 
writings,  and  particularly  by  a  Narrative  of  the  great  revival  of  religion 
which  occurred  among  his  people  in  1764.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Poctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1791. 

Dr.  Baell  was  intent  on  promoting  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  intellec- 
tual interests  of  his  people.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  instru- 
mental of  establishing,  at  East  Hampton,  Clinton  Academy, — an  institution 
over  which  he  exercised  a  parental  supervision  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which 
has  been,  and  still  continues,  a  great  public  blessing.  In  this  Academy  he 
was  accustomed  to  deliver  a  lecture,  as  long  as  his  strength  was  adequate 
to  the  effort,  once  a  week.  It  b  still  regarded  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
no  small  reverence,  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and  philanthropy. 

As  he  possessed  great  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  he  was  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  were  always  glad  to 
be  in  his  society.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  which,  how- 
ever, he  dealt  out  with  great  discretion,  and  never  at  the  expense  of  dimin- 
ishing his  own  dignity,  or  forfeiting  the  respect  of  others.  In  his  domestio 
relations,  he  was  an  example  of  whatever  is  tender,  amiable  and  attractive. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality,  and  his  visitors  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  cordial  and  joyous  welcome. 

Dr.  Buell  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Jerusha,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  lived  about 
twelve  years.  His  second  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Elbha  Mulford  of  East 
Hampton,  with  whom  he  lived  twenty-two  years.  And  hb  third  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Miller  of  East  Hampton,  whom  he  married  but  a 
short  iime  before  hb  death,  and  who  survival  him  about  forty  years.  He 
had  ten  children — only  two  of  whom  survived  him. 

Dr.  Buell  was  dbtingubhed  for  hb  patience  and  fortitude  in  suffering ; 
and  it  was  no  common  degree  of  suffering,  especially  in  the  way  of  domestio 
bereavement,  that  was  allotted  to  him.     During  Uie  time  that  he  was  tho 
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hmA  ti  a  inilj,  so  lefs  tlum  foartMn  dMlhs  ootnrrel  ia  Un  booM ;  eigki 

of  vhieh  were  of  his  cbildren.     Bnt,  in  ttmes  of  the  deepeft  eonrow,  1m 

ili^ed  himself  upon  Ood  the  Comforier ;  And  no  personal  afflkiion  was  ever 

suffered  to  interfere  with  ^  disoharge  of  his  p«blic  duties.     He  was  aecns* 

tomed  to  avail  himself,  in  the  pnlpit,  of  these  sad  eyents,  as  famishing 

matter  of  instruction  and  admonition  to  his  people  ;  and  two  of  his  sermons, 

preached  on  these  oocasions,— one  after  the  death  of  a  son,  the  other  after 

the  death  of  a  daughter, — were  published,  and  still  remain  to  testify  to  the 

strength  of  bis  parental  sensiHlity  and  of  bis  religions  affections. 

His  faculties,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  retained  their  rigour,  in  an 

uncommon  degree,  to  the  last  of  hb  days ; — a  blessing  for  which  be  was  no 

doubt  much  indebted  to  bis  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  temperance. 

On  the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth  year,  he  rode  fourteen  miles, 

preached,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening.      His  last  illness  was  short, 

and  but  a  single  Sabbath  passed,  after  he  left  his  pulpit,  before  he  was  in 

Heaven.      But  he  had  no  painful  misgivings, — not  a  chill  of  apprehension, 

in  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  king  of  terrors.     He  knew  in  whom  he 

had  believed,  and  felt  assured  that  his  Redeemer  would  keep  what  he  had 

committed  to  Him  against  the  day  of  his  appearing.     He  died  on  the  19th 

of  July,  1798.      The  following  extract  from  the  Sermon  preached  at  his 

Funend  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Daggett,  and  afterwards  published,  will  show 

more  particularly  what  were  his  exercises  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  bis 

departure : — 

"  He  said  that  his  mind  was  in  perfect  peace,  and  seemed  never  to  havo  enjoyed  a 
more  triamphant  faitli.  He  appeared  to  nave  impressions  upon  bis  mind  conceminff 
the  glory  of  the  Church,  as  hastening  on,  which  he  wished  to  communicate,  but  could 
not  For  want  of  strength.  He  desired  also  to  speak  mnch  to  those  about  him  npoa 
the  subject  of  having  an  interest  in  Christ,  the  importance  of  which,  at  it  then 
appeared  to  him,  he  said,  was  unutterable.  He  had  no  desire  to  recover,  but  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  He  viewed  himself,  he  said,  as  now  passing  Jordan's  flood,  and 
within  a  step,  as  It  were,  of  the  promised  land,  and  the  thought  of  returning  again  into 
the  wilderness  was  painftil  to  him.  When  asked,  at  one  time,  concerning  the  state  of 
his  mind,  he  requested  hisiViends,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  reaa  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  John,  repeating  several  times  the  twenty-fourth  verse — *  Father  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  the  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me.'  Towards  the  last,  he  observed  that  he  felt  all  earthly  con- 
nections to  be  dissolved ;  and  his  soul  appeared  to  be  drawn  with  such  strength  and 
pleasure  to  the  glorious  world  of  light,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
assiduities  of  hui  iViends,  who  were  seeking  to  administer  to  his  perishing  dust,  fre- 
quently putting  them  aside  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was  raised  to  Heaven, 
where  his  eyes  and  his  soul  were  fixed.  And  in  this  happy  f^ame  he  continued,  till 
the  progress  of  his  disorder  wholly  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Br.  Buell's  publications : — A  Sermon  preached 

at  Brookbaven,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  1754.     A 

Sermon  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Esther  Barbe,  1757.     A  Sermon 

preached  at  East  Hampton  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sampson  Occum,  a 

missionary   among   the   Indians,    1759.      A   Sermon   occasioned   by   the 

lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Jeflfrey  Smith,  1770.     A  spiritual 

knowledge  of  God  comprehensive  of  all  good  and  blessedness :    A  Sermon 

preached  at  Enfield,   1771.      A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 

daughter,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Conkling,  1782.      A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 

death  of  his  only  son,  1787.      A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  tho 

Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Bridg»> 

hampton,  1787.     An  Anniversary,  Eucharistical,  and  Half-century  Sermon, 

delivered  at  East  Hampton,  1792.     A  Sermon  delivered  immediately  after 
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tbd  fonaral  of  SaHiidi  Bmell  Woolworth,  17M.    ▲  Sonnon  pi^MhM  ai  Urn 
<NrdiiiaiiKm  ctf  JoBepli  Hawid*  at  Soutliold,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REY.  HENRY  DAYIS,  D.  D. 

FJLUXBSn  OV  mODUWU&T  AMD  HAMUAOV  OOUJMSfl. 

OuvTOV,  H.  T.,  Jal7  12,  IdiS. 

Bar*  and  d«ar  Sir:  I  obeerfolly  eomply  with  your  request  to  fbrnish  you,  as  fin* 
as  my  yery  infirm  health  will  admit,  my  reminisoences  of  the  Ute  Dr.  Samuel 
Buell.  He  was  pastor  of  the  ohurcii  in  East  Hampton,  my  native  place,  at  the  time 
of  my  hirth.  By  him  I  was  baptized;  and  though  absent  subsequently  for  a 
number  of  years,  yet,  when  still  a  youth,  I  returned,  and  beoame  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners. My  recollections  of  him,  and  of  many  scenes  that  I  witnessed  during 
his  ministry,  have  scarcely  begun  to  fade,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  Dr.  Buell's  ministry  Were  anterior  to 
my  recollection,  and  in  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  struggle 
fiM-  independence  had  but  recently  commenced,  when  Long  Tsland  fell  into  the 
posaefskm  of  the  British,  and  ao  it  remained  till  its  termination.  Many  families 
fled  for  xefVige  to  the  Continent;  and  among  them  several  from  East  Hampton, 
who  were  the  Doctor's  most  cordial  and  able  supporters.  Such,  at  this  time, 
was  his  reputation,  that  there  was  scaroely  a  vacant  church  in  New  England,  of 
his  denomination,  but  would  gladly  have  opened  its  doors  to  him.  He  could  not 
but  foresee  the  dangers  and  sufferings  which  awaited  him  and  his  people  who 
remained  behind,  but  still  he  deemed  it  his  boundeu  duty  to  stay  at  his  post. 
During  the  entire,  period  of  the  war,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  among 
them, — not  only  preaching  to  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  but  doing  his 
utmost  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  guard  them  against  the  multiplied  temp- 
tations to  which  their  circumstances  necessarily  exposed  them.  The  situation 
of  East  Hampton  was  somewhat  peculiar:  it  was  not  only  the  constant  residence 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces,  but  a  large  squadron  of  the  navy  was, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  stationed  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  which  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  North  shore  of  that  town.  This  rendered  the  inter- 
course of  the  British  with  the  inhabitants  constant  and  unavoidable,  and  sub^ 
jected  the  latter  to  very  serious  evils.  But  though  the  Doctor  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  from  the  enemy  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle, 
he  was  greatly  respected  by  the  officers  for  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and 
general  intelligence;  and,  while  they  actually  sought  his  society,  he  was  always 
ready  to  meet  them  with  every  suitable  expression  of  good  will.  Some  anecdotes 
are  told  that  strikingly  illustrate  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  as  well  as  the  fearlessness  of  his  spirit  and  the  quickness  of  his  wit.  The 
Commanders-chief  of  the  land  forces  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  commanded 
some  of  his  farmers  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  (I  believe  on  the  Sabbath,) 
with  their  teams,  at  Southampton,  twelve  miles  distant.  '*  So  I  have  under- 
stood," said  the  Doctor;  **  but  I  have  countermanded  your  orders;"  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  countermand,  the  project  was  relinquished.  A  young  British 
ofSoer,  recently  arrived,  rode  to  his  door  and  said,  ''  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Buell." 
The  Doctor  soon  appeared.  *'  Are  you  Mr.  Buell  ?" — was  the  question.  "  My 
name  is  Buell,  Sir,"  "  Then,"  said  the  officer,  bowing  with  great  respect, — **  I 
have  seen  the  god  of  East  Hampton."  On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  by  the 
officers  to  accompany  them  on  a  deer-hunt.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  But 
the  Doctor,  perceiving  that  one  of  the  company  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
some  delay,  at  the  commencement  of  the  excursion,  pleasantly  asked  him — ''And 
what  portion  of  his  majesty's  troops.  Sir,  have  yon  the  honour  to  command  r'* 

*  JoBKPH  Hasard  was  ordained  and  installed  the  leTentb  minister  of  Southold,  Jnne  7,  1797; 
was  dismisBed  hi  April,  180C;  and  died  at  Bnokljn,  L.  I.,  hi  1817. 
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'^  A  Itgion  of  dftrfla  dkeet  from  hell,"  vm  the  answer.  The  Doctor,  assuming 
an  attitode  of  profound  respect,  replied,  **  Then  I  presume,  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  Beelxehub,  the  prince  of  the  deyils."  The  officer,  as  if  about 
to  revenge  what  he  considered  an  insult,  drew  his  sword.  But,  at  the  smile  and 
nod  of  his  superior,  he  instantly  sheathed  it  again.  Before  the  excursion  was 
ended,  however,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Doctor,  and  it  was  evident 
that  whatever  unpleasant  impression  the  occurrence  had  occasioned,  was  entirely 
removed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Buell  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary 
d^ree,  the  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  that  were  fitted  to  give  him 
influence  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  during  this  stormy 
period ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  his  usefulness  as  a  minister 
was,  on  the  whole,  ever  greater,  during  a  period  of  equal  length. 

In  the  year  1785,  and  not  long  afler  my  return  to  East  Hampton,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  witness  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  under  Dr.  BuelPs  ministry. 
Within  six  or  eight  months,  more  than  one  hundred,  who  were  hopeful  subjects 
of  the  work,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Many  more  were  thought  by 
some  to  give  evidence  of  having  expenenced  a  radical  change,  and  wwe  not 
entirely  without  hope  for  themselves.  But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pastor,  the 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  a  church  are  not  in  exact  proportion  to  its  numbers; 
and  he  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be  much  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  self-communion,  before  so  important  a  step  should  be  taken  as 
coming  into  the  visible  Church.  On  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  every  other  in 
connection  with  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  observed  the  most  exemplary  caution. 
His  whole  course,  not  only  during  that  revival,  but  throughout  his  subsequent 
ministry,  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  God,  and  devoted  unreservedly  to  his  servkie.  His  church  had  large  expe- 
rience of  his  wisdom  and  faithfulness.  They  walked  together  in  the  love  and 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  seldom  called  to  the  painful  duty  of  disci- 
plining offenders. 

In  his  stature  the  Doctor  was  of  the  med  ium  height.  His  frame  was  somewhat 
slender,  but  possessed  great  strength  and  elasticity.  He  was  unusually  quick  in 
all  his  movements.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  ardent,  yet  amiable,  flrank, 
and  uncommonly  cheerful.  Few  men  were  more  discreet  and  circumspect:  ho 
perceived  intuitively  what  was  fitting  on  every  occasion,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that,  in  relation 
to  pecuniary  or  other  secular  concerns,  there  was  ever  the  least  difficulty  or  mis- 
understanding between  him  and  any  one  of  his  parishioners^  or  that  he  was  ever 
complained  of  by  any  for  neglecting  them,  or  for  bestowing  too  much  attention 
upon  others,  or  for  being  too  mudi  or  too  little  occupied  in  his  worldly  concerns. 
He  possessed  great  power  of  voice  as  wdl  as  physical  vigour,  and  was  ikvoured 
with  uniformly  excellent  health.  His  sermons  were  never  less  than  as 
hour,  and  not  unfreqnently  fi^m  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  in  length. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  unwritten,  and  were  delivered  without  notes,  and 
with  great  force  and  animation.  Yet  he  never  complained  of  being  fatigued  by 
speaking,  or,  m  any  other  way,  as  far  as  I  know,  gave  the  least  indication  of  it. 
He  was  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  his  watch,  and  would  often  remark, 
*'  Brethren,  time  fails  me,"  and  excuse  himself  for  not  saying  all  on  the  subject 
that  he  had  intended.  He  remarked  to  me,  not  long  before  his  death,  that,  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  ill  health  from  preaching 
OB  a  single  Sabbath;  and  added  that  he  had  preached  ten  thousand  times — a 
greater  number  he  presumed  than  any  other  man  in  America. 

In  bis  intelleotaal  haluts  he  was  remarkaUe  for  industry;  and  he  was  espe- 
oially  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  professional  duties.  He  studied  the 
suljects  of  his  discourses  with  great  care,  and  I  doubt  not  bestowed  more  time 
i  then  than  many  dergyvMB  do  who  writao«t  •very  word.    He  had,  for 
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tliOM  tiaiei,  Ml  extensive  md  Taluable  library;  and  few  men  nsed  their  books 
BKnre  thoroughly  or  to  better  purpose.  He  was  conversant,  in  no  small  degree, 
with  the  writings  of  the  early  fiithers,  and  especially  was  a  close  student  of 
Church  History.  From  the  former  he  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  much  in  his 
pablio  discourses.  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  devoted  about  twelve  of  the  best 
years  of  his  ministry  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  and  had  prepared  an 
extended  treatise  on  the  subject  for  the  press;  but  he  added,  *'  as  I  was  about 
patting  my  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  Bishop  Newton's  work  on 
the  same  subject  appeared,  and  finding  his  plan  and  general  views  to  coincide 
with  my  own,  I  was  induced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  publishing  what  I  had  pre- 
pared." 

Though  social  and  hospitable  in  his  feelings,  and  courteous  and  affable  in  his 
manners,  he  seldom  visited  his  people,  and  had  but  little  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  except  in  seasons  of  revival.  In  his  study,  however,  he  always  wel- 
ooDfted  those  who  wished  for  religious  instruction  ;  and,  in  cases  of  sickness,  he 
was  ever  at  hand  to  administer  needed  counsel  and  consolation. 

In  spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  preparing  for  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  thought  he  could  do  most  to  accom^sh  the  great  ends  of  his  min- 
istry. He  was  regarded  as  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  The  intimate  fellow- 
labourer  with  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and  Brainerd,  he  imbibed  a  large  measure  of 
their  spirit.  He  had  little  action  in  the  pulpit,  and  yet  he  preached  with  great 
power  and  directness,  and  kept  back  nothing  which  he  believed  to  be  the  counsd 
of  God.  His  usual  services  in  the  church  were  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  preached  much,  however,  during  the  week,  in  the  three  neighbouring  villages 
within  the  town,  and  spent  no  little  time  in  regular  catechetical  instruction. 
But  he  seldom  preached  himself,  or  attended  any  religious  meeting  in  the  eve- 
ning, except  when  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion.  His  people,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  habit  of  holding,  regularly,  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious 
conference,  and  they  were  favoured  with  much  preaching  in  the  church  besides 
the  sermons  on  the  Sabbath.  Few  ministers  of  his  day,  I  imagine,  were  visited 
by  so  many  of  his  brethren  from  abroad,  either  ftrom  curiosity  or  other  motives, 
as  Dr.  Buell.  His  visitors  were  principally  from  New  England.  To  his  clerical 
brethren  he  always  gave  a  most  cordial  welcome;  but  one  or  more  sermons  to  his 
people  was  the  tax  which  each  one  had  to  pay  for  his  hospitable  reception.  From 
this  tax  no  minister,  of  regular  standing,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  preach,  was 
exempt.  But  there  was  this  amusing  difference — Baptists  and  Methodists  must 
address  his  people  from  the  deacons'  seat,  while  those  of  his  own  denomination 
only  were  admitted  to  the  pulpit — the  '*  sanctum  sanctorum,"  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  it.  The  ringing  of  the  boll,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  a 
little  before  sunset,  was  the  signal  that  a  minister  was  in  town,  and  that  public 
worship  would  commence  in  about  one  hour;  and  in  due  season  a  respectable 
audience  was  always  collected.  He  was  once  visited  by  two  licentiates  of  the 
names  of  Gramm  and  More.  Gramm  preached  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  dose 
of  the  exercises,  the  Doctor  informed  the  cong^regation  that  there  would  be 
preaching  in  the  evening.  He  then  turned  to  the  young  men  in  the  pulpit,  and 
said,  with  his  characteristic  pleasantry,  though  certainly  with  questiimaUe  pro- 
priety,— **  My  people  have  been  Cramm'd  but  they  want  Mart.** 

He  was  distinguished  for  self-control;  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown  off  his  balance, 
on  occasions  which  furnished  strong  ground  for  provocation,  and  seemed  to  invite 
to  high  excitement.  Even  in  seasons  of  deep  affliction,  he  was  enabled  to  sus- 
tain himself  with  wonderful  composure,  not  merely  from  natural  self-command, 
but  from  the  perfect  confidence  which  he  felt  in  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
administration.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  oocurred  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  his  only  son,^a  youth  of  uncommon  promise,  and  greatly  bdoved, 
who  died  of  the  small«pox  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  ieventeen.    Though  he  mm 
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hoi  a  sbort  dktancw  firom  tfae  town,  the  Dootor  wmi  not  able  to  bo  with  bim 
during  his  sickness,  or  at  his  death.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woolworth  of  Bridgehanip- 
ton,  (subsequently  Pr.  Woolworth,  and  son4n4aw  of  Dr.  Buell,)  was  present 
to  preach  at  the  funeral.  After  the  remains  were  interred  by  the  few  w1m>  could 
attend  to  the  painful  duty  without  exposure,  the  people  collected  for  worship. — 
The  Doctor  arose,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, — a  gesture  very  common  with 
him, — and  eyes  directed  to  Heaven,  broke  the  profound  silenoe  of  the  great 
congregation  in  the  language  of  Job—"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  on  the  earth."  With  deep  emotion,  but 
perfect  self-<K>mmand,  he  addressed  the  audience  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  efikst  cannot  be  described :  his  own  were  the  only  tearless  eyes  in  the 
assembly. 

Dr.  Buell  once  remarked  to  me  that  there  was  not,  to  his  knowledge,  a  single 
individual  in  the  town,  professing  to  be  of  any  other  denomination  than  the 
Presbyterian.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  considering  the  great  age  to 
which  he  lived,  had  he  experienced  no  abatement  of  his  influence  before  his 
death.  At  my  last  interview  with  him, — I  believe  when  he  was  eighty-two  or 
three, — ^he  remarked,  alluding  to  the  change  in  the  times, — '*  There  was  a  tinM 
when,  if  a  question  arose  touching  the  boundary  between  this  town  and  South- 
ampton, I  could  go  and  tell  them  where  I  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  settled;  but,"  he  added,  not  without  some  degree  of  feeling,  "it  is  not 
so  now." 

Without  endorsing  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  President  Stiles,  who 
remarked  to  a  young  gentleman,  after  reading  a  letter  which  he  had  handed  him 
from  Dr.  Buell,  "  This  man  has  done  more  good  than  any  other  man  that  has 
ever  stood  on  this  Continent," — I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  character 
and  labours  present  many  striking  points  of  interest,  and  that  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  among  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  men  of  his  generation.  If  he 
may  not  be  regarded  as,  in  all  respects,  a  proper  and  safe  model  for  ministers  of 
the  present  day,  yet  they  may  find  much  in  his  history  that  furnishes  admoni- 
tion and  encouragement  to  unwearied  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  unfeigned  affection  and  respect. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

HEMRT  DAVIS. 

PROM  THE  HON.  ALFRED  CONKLING, 

JXTDQM  OF  THK  DifTRICT  OOUKT  OF  THE  UKITSO  STATES,  AMD  AXBiJMADOB  TO  KBXIOO. 

Melbose,  near  Anbnm,  September  6, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  acceding  to  your  request,  some  months  ago,  that  I 
would  communicate  to  yon  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Buell,  who, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  the  sole  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  my  native 
town,  I  was  not  altogether  unaware  that  I  was  acting  with  more  comi^aisance 
than  prudence.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  however, 
that  I  took  spedal  care  to  warn  you  against  indulging  any  other  than  very 
moderate  expectations  touching  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  But,  along  with 
my  misgivings,  I  did,  I  confess,  entertain  the  hope  that  when  I  came,  as  I  have 
tfais  morning  for  the  first  time  done,  to  tax  my  memory  on  the  subject,  I  should 
be  somewhat  more  successful  than  my  letter  will  show  me  to  have  boen,  in 
recalling  something  concerning  this  remarkable  man,  which  it  might  interest  you 
to  know.  The  result,  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  my  own  personal  reminiscen- 
oes,  has  been  exactly  what  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  it  would  be;  for,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  I  was  less  than  nine  years  old,  and  the  residence  of  my  parents 
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WM  three  niles  from  liiis,  aad  from  the  chnrch  where  he  oiBeiated.  I  do  not 
remember,  therefore,  ever  to  hare  heard  him  preach  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  But  I  heard  much  of  him,  both  before  and  after  his  decease,  especially 
from  my  mother,  who  regarded  him,  while  he  was  lirhig,  with  the  liveJiest  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  veneration,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  affectionate 
and  reverential  regard.  I  have  heard  her  speak  also  still  more  frequently  and 
affectionately  of  his  deceased  daughter,  Jerusha,  whose  rare  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  and  glowing  piety  justly  entitle  her  name  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  her  distinguished  father.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  paternal  uncles,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  an  affectionate 
but  apparently  a  very  impartial  tribute  to  her  memory,  entitled  '*  Memoirs  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Mrs.  Jerusha  Conkling,''  written  by  her  father.  Judging 
from  all  I  have  heard  and  read  of  her,  she  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  noblest  specimens  of  female  character. 

I  remember  Dr.  Buell  only  as  a  venerable  looking  old  man,  wearing  a  large, 
remarkably  neat  white  wig,  rather  small  of  stature  and  of  slight  frame,  but  of 
dignified  mien  and  serene  aspect.  The  portraits  I  have  seen  of  him  are  express- 
ive of  great  firmness  and  decision;  and  he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon energy  and  boldness  as  well  as  of  uncommon  sagacity.  I  have  often  heard 
it  related  of  him  that  while,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  Long  Island  was  in 
possession  of  the  British  forces,  he  was  unwearied  and  eminently  successful  in 
efforts  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  those  oppressive  exactions  and  injuries  ' 
of  every  sort,  to  which  their  situation  exposed  them.  He  was,  at  that  time, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  old;  and  his  ability  to  render  these  important  services 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Island,  (where  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  were  long  stationed,)  arose  chiefiy  from  the  great  respect  and  esteem  in 
which,  though  an  unflinching  Whig,  he  was  held  by  the  better  class  of  the  British 
officers.  His  sprightliness,  wit,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  are  said  to  have  made 
him  a  favourite  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  political  as  well  as  religious  principles.  I  have  heard 
my  &ther  speak  with  lively  interest  of  a  conversation  of  a  religious  cast  at  which 
he  was  present  in  a  village  church-yard,  at  a  funeral,  between  Dr.  Buell  and  an 
English  officer,  who,  I  am  nearly  certain,  was  the  celebrated  Major  Andre, 
whose  romantic  character  and  unhappy  fiite  awakened  so  painful  a  sympathy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Buell  seems  indeed  to  have  been  hardly  less 
attentive  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  may, 
with  unusual  propriety,  be  said  to  have  been  a  &ther  to  them;  and  the  patri- 
archal character  of  his  intercourse  shows  that  he  regarded  himself  in  that 
light. 

Soon  after  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  you  respecting 
Dr.  Buell,  meeting  my  friend  Sylvanus  Miller,  Esq.,  also  a  native  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, I  made  some  inquiries  of  him  concerning  the  Doctor.  Among  other  things, 
he  mentioned  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  his  father 
from  that  town.  Mr.  Miller  was  then,  as  I  think  he  told  me,  eleven  years  old. 
After  all  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  had  been  completed,  and  the  fiimily 
were  about  to  depart,  Dr.  Buell  came  to  take  a  final  leave  of  them;  and,  aft^ 
bidding  adieu  to  the  senior  members,  he  caused  my  informant  and  his  little 
brother  to  kneel  down  before  him,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  he 
"  blessed  "  them.  That  blessing  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  young  heart  of 
my  old  friend,  unless  I  misinterpreted  the  visible  emotion  with  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  seventy  years,  he  narrated  the  incident;  and  it  may  not  have  been  with 
out  its  fruits,  in  enhancing  the  moral  beauty  of  his  blameless  and  highly  uaefVil 
life.  He  related  also  several  other  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Buell>  illustrative  of  the 
extraordmary  versatility  of  his  talents,  of  his  ent^prising  spirit,  and  of  tba 
healthfbl  and  buoyant  tone  of  his  mind. 
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It  WM  thMe  qadities,  added  to  his  ardant  pi«ty,  that  inapired  his  people  witii 
tbe  almost  unbounded  confidence  they  appear  to  haTO  reposed  in  him,  and  made 
him  what  he  undoubtedly  was  in  his  day  and  generation,^a  distinguished  pub- 
uo  benefiK^tor.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  high  respect  and  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  CONKLDfG. 


DAVID  BRAINERD  * 
1742—1747. 

David  Brainsrd  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  1718.  His 
father  was  Hezekiah  Brainerd,  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the  Colony. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  was  a  settled  minister  in  Brainerd's  native  place. 

While  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  was  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions, and  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  several  others  of  about  his  own  age, 
for  purposes  of  devotion  and  Christian  improvement.  But,  though  he 
evidently  imagined  himself,  at  the  time,  the  subject  of  a  radical  spiritual 
change,  he  was  subsequently  convinced  that  this  was  but  a  delusive  ezperi- 
enoe.  And  this  conviction  was  accompanied  with  the  most  humbling  sense 
of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God.  After  a 
protracted  season  of  mental  agony,  which  he  describes  as  arising  from 
inward  resistance  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  he  found  peace  and  joy  in 
believing.  As  he  was  walking  in  a  retired  place,  on  a  summer  evening,  in 
1739,  for  purposes  of  serious  meditation,  fully  convinced  of  his  absolute 
ruin  and  entire  dependance  on  God*s  grace,  a  great  and  wonderful  change 
came  over  his  mind,  which  he  considered  as  marking,  at  least,  the  first  per- 
ceptible operation  of  the  renovated  nature.  His  views  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  became  clear,  elevating  and  rapturous ;  he  breathed  a  new 
atmosphere ;  he  lived  for  new  objects  ;  in  every  action  that  he  performed 
he  desired  to  hide  himself,  that  God  might  be  all  in  all. 

In  September,  1739,  shortly  after  this  stage  of  hb  experience,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College.  The  extravagance  which  prevailed  in 
connection  with  the  great  revival  of  that  period,  had  the  effect,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  of  driving  a  portion  of  the  religious  community  to  the  opposite 
extreme ;  and  Yale  College,  with  President  Clap  at  its  head,  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  into  somewhat  of  an  opposing  attitude.  Hence  the  religions 
atmosphere  about  the  College  was  cold ;  and  the  government  even  went  so 
fiur  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  against  those  students  who  should  be  heard 
of  at  a  *'  New-Light "  meeting.  Brainerd,  from  the  natural  fervour  of  hia 
spirit,  as  well  as  from  hb  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  more  zealous  party,  and  looked  upon 
thb  procedure  of  the  government  as  an  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  infringe- 
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BMBt  of  his  Hbertj;  Mud  he  attended  the  '*  S^arate ''  meetiag,  withent  aay 
regard  to  the  offensive  enactment.  Abont  the  same  time,  he  was  overheard 
to  say,  in  conversation  with  several  of  his  fellow-students,  in  respect  to  one 
of  the  Tutors,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  more  religion  than  'the 
chair  on  which  ho  sat.  The  individuals  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
having  been  required  by  the  Beotor  to  state  the  conversation,  Brainerd 
was  ordered  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  fault  in  the  chapel.  But, 
regarding  the  requirement  as  unreasonable  and  vindictive,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  expelled  from  College.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  course  which  the  government  adopted  in  relation  to 
him,  was,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  sensitiveness  to  the  prevailing 
religious  excitement,  and  was  designed  as  a  strong  expression  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  Whitefield  and  his  coadjutors ;  but,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  in  fault,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Brainerd*s  course  was  justly 
liable  to  reprehension.  Indeed,  he  was  himself  afterwards  fully  sensible  of  it ; 
and,  though  he  always  considered  himself  as  having  been  treated  with  undue 
severity,  he  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  profited  not  a  little  by  his  reflections  npon  it. 

This  untoward  circumstance  occurred  while  he  was  in  his  Junior  year; 
and,  as  he  never  returned  to  College  afterwards,  he  of  course  failed  to 
receive  a  degree.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  left  College, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jede- 
diah  Mills  of  Ripton,  Conn.,  and,  on  the  20th  of  July  following,  (1742,) 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  ministers  holding  its  session 
at  Banbury.  From  the  commencement  of  his  theological  course,  he  had 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  heathen,  especially  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  country — his  heart  burned  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  apostle  Eliot,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  their  darkened 
understandings  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  after  he  was  licensed,  he 
went  to  New  York,  by  invitation  from  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and,  after  being  duly  examined, 
received  a  regular  appointment  from  them  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians. 

The  first  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  was  at  an  Indian  village  ealled 
Kaunaumeek,  about  half  way  between  Storkbridge  and  Albany.  Here 
he  lived  in  the  woods  nearly  a  year,  lodging,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  in 
a  wigwam  with  the  Indians,  and  subsisting  altogether  upon  Indian  fiu*e. 
Though  he  was  subject  to  the  greatest  deprivations,  and  often  suffered  not 
a  little  from  bodily  debility  and  disease,  he  persevered,  without  interruption, 
in  his  benevolent  labours,  until  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  resided,  agreed 
to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sergeant.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  was  obliged  to  look 
out  for  another  field  of  labour,  and  forthwith  directed  his  attention  towards 
the  Delaware  tribe. 

Having  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  N, 
J.,  in  June,  1744, — on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 
York  preached, — he  immediately  stationed  himself  near  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  laboured,  with  comparatively  little 
apparent  effect,  for  about  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  visited  the 
Indians  at  a  village  called  Crosweeksung,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold,— 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  William  Tennent.     Here  was  the  scene  of  hir 
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glreftiest  sttceess.  A  wonderful  Bivind  influence  acoomponied  lib  Ubowm, 
ftnd,  in  leas  than  a  year,  he  baptized  seventy-seven  persons,  thirty-eight  of 
whom  were  adults,  whose  subsequent  life  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  true  conversion.  There^eems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  not  only 
a  very  powerful,  but  very  genuine,  revival  of  religion.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  he  says — '*The  good  work  which  you  will  find 
largely  treated  of  in  my  journal,  still  continues  among  the  Indians ;  though 
the  astonishing  Divine  influence  that  has  been  among  them  is,  in  a  oonsidex^ 
ble  measure,  abated.  Yet  there  are  several  instances  of  persons  newly 
awakened.  When  I  consider  the  doings  of  the  Lord  among  these  Indians, 
and  then  take  a  view  of  my  journal,  I  must  say  'tis  a  faint  representation 
I  have  given  of  them.  Among  those  who  witnessed  to  the  remarkable 
character  of  this  work  were  the  Rev.  William  Tenncnt  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
McELnight,*  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  could 
testify  from  actual  observation. 

During  his  residence  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  he  twice  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehanna;  and  he  paid  theui  a  third  visit  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1746.  But,  on  his  return  to  the  village  where  he  had  been  recently 
labouring,  his  physical  energies  were  so  far  exhausted,  that  he  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  preach,  and,  in  pursuance  of  medical  advice,  he 
determined  to  travel,  and  visit  his  friends  in  New  England.  He  went  as 
far  as  Boston,  and  in  July  returned  to  Northampton,  and  became  domesti- 
cated in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  Here  he  continued,  undergoing  a  gradual  decline,  accom- 
panied, towards  the  close,  with  the  most  intense  suffering,  till  October  9, 
1747,  when  he  closed  his  earthly  course  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 

His  last  illness  is  represented  as  a  most  calm  and  yet  triumphant 
exhibition  of  Christian  faith.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  never  so  vivid 
and  glorious,  as  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  threshold  of  that  world, 
where  the  objects  of  his  faith  were  to  become  the  objects  of  his  vision.  He 
saw  nothing  but  worthlessness  and  emptiness  in  himself,  nothing  but  worthi- 
ness and  fulness  in  hb  Redeemer ;  and  while  he  was  yet  lingering  at  the 
gate  of  death,  he  seemed  to  be  entranced  with  the  glories  of  Heaven.  He 
forgot  not,  even  amidst  his  dying  agonies,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
crown  that  awaited  him,  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth ;  and 
the  poor  Indians  especially,  among  whom  he  had  laboured,  came  in  for  a 

*  Cbablbs  McKsioht  was  the  ton  of  %  Presbyterian  olergTmui  in  Ireland,  and  if  snppoied 
to  have  come  to  thu  oountry  about  the  year  1740.  He  was  takvn  under  the  care  of  the  New 
Bmnswick  Presbytery,  June  23, 1741,  and  was  probably  licensed  before  the  close  of  that  year. 
Having  received  calls  from  both  8taten  Island  and  Basking  Kidge,  he  was  ordained,  October  12> 
1742.  In  May,  1744,  he  was  called  to  the  united  congregations  of  Cranberry  and  AUentown^ 
and  was  installed,  at  the  latter  place,  as  pastor  of  these  two  churches,  on  the  19th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. In  1748,  his  pastoral  relation  to  Allentown  was  dissolved,  and  he  became  the  pastor  of 
Cranbony  alone.  Here  be  remained  till  October,  1756,  when  he  requested  to  be  liberated  fVom 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Cranbernr,  which  the  Presbyterv  accordingly  mnted,  as  the  state  of  hif 
health  was  deemM  insufficient  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties,  where  he  laboured  during 
(be  eight  or  ten  fbllowins  vean,  does  not  appear— possibly  his  health  was  too  infirm  to  admit 
of  bis  accepting  a  pastorafcbarge.  About  176?,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  united  neighbour- 
ing congregations  of  Shrewsbury,  Hiddletown,  and  Shark  River,  and  remained  in  this  cham 
about  nine  rears.  On  account  of  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  the  active  part  which  his  sons  took  in  the  contest,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  British, 
and  snbieeted  to  the  most  barbarous  treatment.  He  died,  soon  after  his  release,  January  1, 
1778.  He  left  two  sons — Richard,  who  held  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  American  armry 
and  became  one  of  the  <<  prison  ship  martyrs,"  at  the  age  of  twenty-ive;  and  Charles,  who 
WM  a  Surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterwaids  distinguished  as  a  furgieal  and  medical 
*  ""  "  '  Mr.  McKnight  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Tmrtetg 
ideatL 
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flkare  of  hb  tender  remembraooes,  as  he  was  on  hb  way  through  the  dafk 
valley.  With  his  last  breath  he  exclaimed — "  My  work  is  done — Oh  to  be 
in  Heaven,  to  praise  and  glorify  God  with  his  holy  angels !" 

The  fnneral  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  at  which  Mr.  Edwards  preached,  was  an  occa* 
iion  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Northampton,  but 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  His  mortal  remains  repose  in  the  burying 
place  at  Northampton,  and  the  spot  is  hallowed  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
by  the  most  grateful  associations.  The  stranger  who  only  passes  through 
the  town,  is  often  heard  inquiring  the  way  to  *' Brainerd 's  grave;"  and 
many  a  Christian,  and  many  a  minister,  whose  home  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  has  stood  over  the  spot  with  tender  and  sublime  emotions,  and 
with  a  moistened  eye.  It  is  within  the  last  few  years  that,  on  some  publio 
occasion  at  Northampton,  which  called  together  a  large  number  of  ministem, 
a  clerical  procession  walked  early  in  the  morning  into  the  grave-yard,  to 
visit  this  hallowed  spot,  and,  as  they  stood  over  it,  they  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  his  God  and  their  God,  for  having  made  him  what  he  was,  and 
supplications  that  the  remembrance  of  his  example  might  cheer  them  onward 
in  their  labours,  and  assist  them  to  win  the  immortal  crown. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sermon  preached  at  Brainerd's 
funeral : — 

'^  His  coDvicttona  of  sin,  preceding  hia  first  consolations  in  Christ,  (as  appears  by  a 
written  account  he  has  left  of  his  inward  exercises  and  experiences,)  were  exceeding 
deep  and  thorough :  his  trouble  and  exercise  of  mind,  through  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
misery,  ver^  great  and  long  continued,  but  yet  sound  and  solid;  consisting  in  no 
unsteady,  violent  and  unaccountable  hurries  and  frights,  and  strange  perturbations  of 
mind  I  but  arising  from  the  most  serious  consideration  and  proper  Illumination  of  the 
conscience  to  discern  and  consider  the  true  state  of  things.  And  the  light  lot  into  his 
mind  at  conversion,  and  the  influences  and  exercises  that  his  mind  was  subject  to  at 
that  time,  appear  very  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  change 
very  great  and  remarkable  without  anv  appearance  of  strong  impressions  on  the  imagi- 
nation, sudden  flights  and  pangs  of  the  affections,  and  vehement  emotions  in  animal 
aature;  but  attended  with  proper  intellectual  views  of  the  supreme  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being,  consisting  in  the  infinite  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
and  of  the  transcendent  excellency  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ.  This  was  about 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  about  twenty -one  years  of  age. 

*^  Thus  God  sanctified  and  made  meet  for  his  use  that  vessel  that  he  intended  to 
make  eminently  a  vessel  of  honour  in  his  house,  and  which  he  had  made  of  large  capa- 
city, having  endowed  him  with  very  uncommon  abilities  and  gifts  of  nature.  He  was 
a  singular  instance  of  a  ready  invention,  natural  eloquence,  easy  flowing  expression, 
Sprightly  apprehension,  quick  discerning,  and  a  very  strong  memory ;  and  yet  of  a 
very  penetrating  genius,  close  and  clear  thought,  and  piercing  Judgment.  He  had  an 
exact  taste.  His  understanding  was  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  a  quick,  strong  and 
distinguishing  scent. 

"  His  learning  was  very  considerable.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  learning,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  in  so  close  a  manner,  when  he  was  at  College,  that  he  much 
injured  his  health,  and  was  obliged,  on  that  account,  for  a  while,  to  leave  the  College, 
throw  by  his  studies,  and  return  home.  Ue  was  esteemed  one  that  excelled  in  learning 
in  that  Society. 

*'  He  had  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  men,  as  well  as  things,*  had  a  great  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  excelled  most  that  ever  I  knew  in  a  communicative  faculty. 
He  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  accommodating  himself  to  the  capacities,  tempers,  and 
eircumstances  of  those  that  he  would  instruct  or  counsel. 

**  He  had  extraordinary  gills  for  the  pulpit.  I  never  had  opportunity  to  hear  him 
preach,  but  have  often  heard  him  pray.  And  I  think  his  manner  of  addressing  him- 
self to  God,  and  expressing  himself  before  Him,  in  that  duty,  almost  inimitable:  sudi 
(io  for  as  I  may  judge)  as  I  have  very  rarely  known  equalled.  He  expressed  himself 
with  that  exact  propriety  and  pertinency,  in  such  significant,  weighty,  pungent 
expressions,  with  that  decent  appearance  of  sincerity,  reverence,  and  solemnity,  and 

Seat  distance  from  all  affectation,  as  forgetting  the  presence  of  men,  and  as  being  in 
e  immediate  presence  of  a  great  and  boly  God,  that  I  have  scarcely  evw  known 
paralleled.  And  his  manner  of  preaching,  by  what  I  have  often  beard  of  it  from  good 
Judges,  waa  no  lets  excellent;  being  dear  and  instmctive,  natural,  nervous,  (brclble 
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«Bd  morbir,  and  Twry  Man^iBg  and  ooDTindng.  He  naaseated  an  aflbctad  noialneai 
and  violent  boisterousness  in  the  pulpit;  and  yet  mnch  disrelished  a  flat,  oold 
delivery,  when  the  sabject  of  discourse  and  matter  delivered  required  affection  and 
earnestness. 

**  Not  only  had  he  excellent  talents  for  the  study  and  the  pulpit,  but  also  for  con- 
versation. He  was  of  a  sociable  disposition .  and  was  remarkably  free,  entertaining  and 
profitable  in  his  ordinary  discourse,  and  had  mnch  of  a  faculty  of  disputing,  defending 
tmtb,  and  confuting  error. 

**  As  he  excelled  in  his  iudgment,  and  knowledf^  of  things  in  general,  so  especially 
in  Divinity.  He  was  truly,  for  one  in  his  standing,  an  extraordinary  divine.  Bui, 
above  all,  in  matters  relating  to  experimental  religion.  In  this,  I  know  I  have  the 
eoncurring  opinion  of  some  that  have  had  a  name  for  persons  of  the  beet  judgment. 
And,  accordmg  to  what  ability  I  have  to  judge  of  things  of  this  nature,  and  according 
to  my  opportunities  which,  of  lato,  have  been  very  great,  I  never  knew  his  equal,  of  his 
age  and  standing,  for  clear,  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  religion, 
and  its  distinctions  from  its  various  false  appearances ;  which  I  suppose  to  bo  owing  to 
these  three  things  meeting  together  in  him , — the  strength  of  his  natural  genius,  and 
the  great  opportunities  he  had  of  observations  of  others,  in  various  parts,  both  white 
people  and  Indians,  and  his  own  great  experience. 

'*  His  experiences  of  the  holy  influences  of  God's  Spirit  were  not  only  great,  at  hia 
first  conversion,  but  they  were  so,  in  a  continued  course,  from  that  time  forward:  as 
appears  by  a  record  or  private  journal  he  kept  of  his  daily  inward  exercises,  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion  until  he  was  disabled  bv  the  failb^  of  his  strength,  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  The  change  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  conversion,  was  not  only  a 
great  diange  of  the  present  views,  aflbctions,  and  tnme  of  his  mind,  but  was  evidently 
the  beginning  of  that  work  of  Qod  on  his  heart,  whfoh  God  carried  on  in  a  very  won- 
derful manner,  from  that  time  to  his  dying  day.  He  greatly  abhorred  the  way  of  such 
as  live  on  their  first  work,  as  though  they  had  now  got  through  their  work,  and  are 
thenceforward,  by  degrees,  settled  in  a  cold,  lifeless,  negligent,  worldly  ft-ibne.  He  had 
an  ill  opinion  of  such  persons'  religion.'' 


JOHN  BLAIR  * 

1742—1771. 

John  Blaib  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1720.  He  was  &  jonDger 
brother  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Blair,  and  like  him  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Log 
College,  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder  William  Tennent.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  ordained, 
December  27,  1742,  pastor  of  Middle  Spring,  Eocky  Spring,  and  Big 
Spring,  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  During  his  ministry  here,  he  made  two 
▼iaits  to  Virginia, — the  last  in  1746, — preaching  with  great  power  in  yarious 
places,  organizing  several  new  congregations,  and  leaving  an  enduring 
impression  of  his  piety  and  eloquence.  As  he  had  his  residence  in  a 
frontier  settlement,  exposed  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Indians,  he 
found  it  necessary,  after  a  while,  to  retreat  into  the  more  populous  and  civ^ 
ilized  part  of  the  Colony.  Accordingly,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  oa 
the  28th  of  December,  1748 ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remained  without  a 
settlement  till  1757,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  at  Fagg*8 
Manor,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Hera 
lie  continued  nearly  ten  years ;  and  succeeded  his  brother  not  only  as  pa»* 
tor  of  the  church,  but  as  head  of  the  school  which  his  brother  had  estab^ 
lished.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he  assbted  in  the  preparation  of  many 
young  men  for  the  ministry. 

•  Hist.  Log  OoU.— Webster's  MSS. 
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As  Now  Jersey  College  was  originallj  founded  for  the  speoific  purpose  of 
training  young  men  for  the  sacred  office,  the  classical  and  theological  schools, 
both  at  Neshaminy  and  Nottingham,  were  given  up,  after  the  College  had 
gone  into  operation ;  though  the  latter  school  was  continued  until  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  was  chosen  President  of  the  College.  In  1767,  shortly  after  Dr.  Fin- 
ley's  death, — a  sum  of  money  having  been  left  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Nassau  Hall,  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  to  that  Professorship. 
He  accepted  the  appointment  and  removed  to  Princeton.  He  was  also 
appointed  Vice  President  of  the  College,  and  was  its  acting  President,  until 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  to  the  Presidency, 
arrived  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

As  the  funds  of  the  College  proved  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  Theo- 
logical Professor,  and  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Presi- 
dency, it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  distinct  Professorship  of  Divinity 
should  not  be  continued.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Blair  resigned  his  office  as 
Professor,  in  1769,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
of  Walkill,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  that  year. 
Here  he  continued  his  labours  as  a  pastor,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1771.  when  he  was  about  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

During  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question  concerning  the  ex&m- 
ination  of  candidates  on  their  experience  of  saving  grace,  one  of  the  Old 
Side  published  ''Thoughts  on  the  examination  and  trials  of  candidates." 
On  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Blair  published  *'  Animadversions,"  dated  '*  Fagg*s 
Manor,  August  27,  1766.  He  published  also  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  The  new 
creature  delineated,"  1767 ;  a  Reply  to  Harker's*  Appeal  to  the  Christian 
world,  entitled  **  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  vindicated  ;"  a 
Treatise  on  Regeneration,  which  is  thoroughly  Calvinistio,  and  marked  by 
no  inconsiderable  ability  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Scriptural  Terms  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper, — in  which  he  maintains  that  ministers  and  church 
officers  have  no  more  authority  to  debar  those  who  desire  to  attend,  from 
the  Lord's  table,  than  from  any  other  duty  of  God's  worship.  This  latter 
Treatise  was  republished  in  a  small  selection  of  Treatises  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Blair  is  from 
ft  writer  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine: — 

*  Samuel  Harkkb  (or  Horeour  u  the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  in  the  New  Bronswiok 
ttooords,)  is  sapposed  to  baye  been  of  Huguenot  extraction.  He  was  taken  under  the  oare  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  December  6,  1749;  was  lieensed  to  preach  November  6,  1751; 
^d  wa«  ordained  at  Roxbury,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  October  31, 1752.  In  October,  1757,  the 
Presbytery  heard  that  he  had  imbibed  and  was  propagating  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
were  about  to  proceed  against  him,  when  they  learned  that  he  had  left  his  charge,  and  gone  ss  a 
Captain  in  the  army.  In  May  following,  they  brought  the  matter  before  the  Svnod,  who 
Appointed  a  committee  *'  to  deal  with  him  as  shall  appear  to  them  most  suitable  for  his  oonric- 
turn."  The  result  was  that  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  were  not  essen- 
tially wrong,  though  they  wore  incautiously  expressed,  verging  somewhat  towards  Arminian- 
Inn;  but  they  could  not  convince  him  that  even  his  mode  of  expression  was  not  entirely  correct. 
The  Synod  appointed  another  committee  to  confer  with  him,  but  no  satisfaction  was  obtained  by 
the  conference.  Having,  committed  his  views  to  writing,  he  asked  the  Synod,  in  1761,  to  read 
the  paper  he  liad  prepared,  which  they  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  disap* 
probation  of  some  of  his  opinions.  lie  published,  shortly  after  this,  what  he  hadwritten,  andy 
in  1763,  the  Synod  condemned  portions  of  it,  and  declared  him  *^  disanalified  for  preaching  or 
exereising  his  ministry  any  where."  Mr.  Harker  was  married  to  Racnel  Level,  daughter  of  a 
French  Protestant,  residing  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Dr. 
Caldwell  of  Lamington,  who,  dying  early,  left  her  with  an  infant,  who  became  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  msident  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Another  daughter  married 
Jsdge  Symmes  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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"  He  was  a  Jadicious  and  pennaaive  preaobar,  and  ihroo^  bis  ezeriionfl  sinnerf 
were  converted  and  the  children  of  God  edified.  Fully  conyinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  he  addressed  immortal  souls  with  that  warmth  and  power  which 
lefi  a  witness  in  every  bosom.  Though  he  sometimes  wrote  his  sermons  in  full^  yot 
his  common  mode  of  preaching  was  by  short  notes,  comprising  the  general  outlmea. 
His  labours  were  too  abundant  to  admit  of  more;  and  no  more  was  necessary  to  a 
mind  so  richly  stored  with  the  great  truths  of  religion.  For  his  large  family  ho 
amassed  no  fortune ;  but  ho  left  them  what  was  infinitely  better, — a  religious  educa- 
tion, a  holy  example,  and  prayers  which  have  been  remarkably  answered.  Uis  dispo- 
sition was  uncommonly  patient,  placid,  benevolent,  disinterested  and  clieerful.  He 
was  too  mild  to  indulge  bitterness  or  severity ;  and  he  thought  that  the  truth  required 
little  else  but  to  be  fairly  stated  and  properly  understood.  Those  who  could  not  relish 
the  savour  of  bis  piety,  loved  him  as  an  amiable,  and  revered  him  as  a  great,  man. 
Though  no  bigot,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  Presbyterian  fbrm  of  government  is  most 
scriptural,  and  the  most  favourable  to  religion  and  happiness. 

'*  In  bis  last  sickness,  he  imparted  his  advice  to  the  congregation,  and  represented 
to  his  family  the  necessity  of  an  interest  in  Christ.  A  few  nights  before  he  died,  he 
said, — '  Directly  I  am  going  to  glory — ^my  Master  calls  me,  I  must  be  gone.* " 

Br.  Alexander  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Blair,  **  as  a  theologian, 
vas  not  inferior  to  any  uian  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  his  day.'' 

Mr.  Blair  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Durburrow  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  one  son,  John  Durbtirrow^  who  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  thb 
work,  and  another,  William  Lawrence,  who  was  graduated  at  Princeton, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  settled  in  Kentucky.  His  daughter,  Rebecca,  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Br.  William  Linn,  of  the  Reformed  Butch  Church  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 


CHARLES  BEATTT * 

1742—1772. 

Oharlss  Bbattt  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1715.  His  father,  John  Beatty,  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Christiana  Clinton,  was  of  English  descent, — the 
family  having  removed  from  England  to  the  County  of  Longford,  during 
the  great  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  being  attached  to  the  Royalists.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Charles  Clinton,  the  father  of  George  Clinton,  who  was 
successively  General  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  his  mother,  with  her  brother  Charles  and  several 
other  relatives  and  friends,  resolved  to  find  a  home  in  America.  They  were 
Presbyterians,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  influenced  in  their  emigration 
by  religious  considerations.  They  embarked  for  Philadelphia  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  1729,  but,  owing  to  some  adverse  circumstances,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  month  of  October,  when  they  were  landed  at  Cape  Cod. 
For  several  days  before  they  landed,  they  were  reduced  to  half  a  biscuit, 
and  half  a  pint  of  water,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Several  of  the  passengers, 
and  among  them  a  sister  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  perished  from  famine. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Captain  had  been  bribed  thus  to  subject  them  to 
privation  and  hardship,  with  a  view  to  discourage  emigration.  Cape  Cod 
was  the  first  land  they  discovered  on  the  American  coast,  and  there  they 

•  Miller*s  Life  of  Rodg«TS.— Presb.  Msg.,  11.— Smith's  Old  IUdst«&t.— Webstor^s  MBS.-^ 
HS.  from  Rot.  Charles  Atftttj,  D.  D. 
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prerailed  en  tho  Gaptoin,  by  o§ctmg  lum  a  preMj  laige  peooninry  eotuAiet' 
adon,  to  land  them. 

Young  Beatty,  before  leavbg  his  natiye  oonntry,  had  enjoyed  the  adyan- 
tages  of  a  good  classical  school,  and  had  acquired  a  very  competent  know 
ledge  of  the  languages.  He  had  also  had  the  benefit  of  an  excellent 
religious  training,  under  vhioh  he  had  become  established  in  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  piety.  And  he  was  withal  very  respectably  connected.  But  he 
was  far  from  being  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  He  was  a  merchant  on  a 
very  humble  scale,  and  used  sometimes  to  carry  his  goods  for  sale  about  the 
country.  On  one  of  these  excursions,  he  stopped  at  the  Log  College,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  elder  William  Tennent.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Tennent  discovered,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  the  young  man 
was  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  besides  havmg  otherwise  a  good  education; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  found  that  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  fer- 
vent piety,  and  a  good  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  quit  the  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  enter  on  a  eoorse 
of  study  preparatory  to  the  niinbtry.  The  advice,  thus  given,  was  duly 
heeded;  and  young  Beatty,  having  disposed  of  his  articles  of  merchandbe, 
returned  to  the  Log  College,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  venera- 
ble man  who  had  thus  interested  himself  in  hb  behalf,  and  whom  he  after^ 
wards  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office. 

At  the  time  he  commenced  hb  studies,  the  Presbyterbn  Church  was  agi- 
tated by  the  differences  respecting  the  examination  of  candidates  on  experi- 
mental religion,  and  some  other  matters,  which  resulted  in  the  divimon  of 
the  body.  The  influence  of  the  Log  College  was  all  on  the  strict  side. 
Mr.  Tennent*s  great  object  was  to  promote  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  form  a  spiritual  and  earnest  minbtry ;  and  Mr.  Beatty  sympathized  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  hb  revered  instructer. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel  on  the  18th  of  October,  1742,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  which  took  the  lead  on  the  New  Side, 
and  which  had  withdrawn  from  the  Synod  two  years  before.  He  was  sent 
first  to  preach  at  Nottingham;  but  as  Mr.  Tennent's  increasbg  infirmities 
led  him,  about  thb  time,  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  Mr. 
Beatty  was  called  to  succeed  him,  at  the  Forks  of  Nesbaminy,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1743 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  there  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber following, — on  which  occasion  Gilbert  Tennent  preached,  and  hb  father 
aat  in  Presbytery  for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Beatty 's  labours  at  Nesbaminy  commenced  under  somewhat  inauspi- 
cious circumstances.  To  a  portion  of  the  church  Mr.  Tennent*8  minbtry, 
as  well  as  the  not  infrequent  services  of  hb  zealous  friends,  had  become 
distastefal ;  while  Mr.  McHenry*  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  employed  as  an  occasional  assbtant  to  Mr.  Tennent,  and  whose  views 
OBflome  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  .seem  to  have  differed  materially 
from  his,  had  become  a  favourite  with  them.  From  thb  portion  of  the 
ekarch,  as  well  as  fr^m  the  church  at  Deep  Hun,  Mr.  M.  received  a  call, 
a»d  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  two  churches,  March  10,  1748.     Though 

•  Fbahoib  MoHskbt  emigmted  from  Ireland  to  this  oonntry.  He  appeared  before  the  Phil- 
adcAphia  Presbytery,  Xovemoer  10,  1737,  with  reoommendations  from  the  Monaghan  Pref- 
%ytei7  in  Ireland,  and  waa  examined  and  licensed  on  the  Mune  day.  In  May,  1742,  he  waa 
«alled  to  the  oharoh  at  Nottingham,  but,  thongh  he  supplied  them  for  a  season,  he  declined 
tiMir  ealL  la  il\«  iprlng  of  1750,  he  spent  eight  weeks  as  a  missionaiy  in  Viiginia.  Ha  died 
in  1757. 
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tMs  Biftie  of  thmgs  ooaH  not  hsTe  been  olliennde  than  embAmsakig  and 
pftinfnl  to  Mr.  Beattj,  he  seems  to  have  met  it  with  great  prudence  and 
dignity,  and  his  labours,  then  as  well  as  afterwards,  were  attended  with  a 
manifest  blessing. 

Mr.  Beattj  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the  mbsionary  spirit,  and  sym- 
pathized most  freely  with  David  Brainerd  in  his  efforts  to  evangeliie  the 
Indians.  When  Brainerd  visited  Philadelphia  in  1745,  to  confer  with  the 
Grovemor  on  business  connected  with  hu  mission.  President  Edwards  says — 
*'  In  his  journey  to  and  from  thence,  he  lodged  with  Mr.  Beatty,  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  speaks  of  seasons  of  sweet  spiritual  refresh- 
ment, which  he  enjoyed  at  his  lodgings."  In  June,  1745,  there  occurred 
a  memorable  Communion  season  at  Mr.  Beatty 's  church,  in  which  Brainerd 
participated,  and  of  which  he  has  left  in  his  journal  a  minute  and  highly 
interesting  record.  When  Brainerd's  health  failed  in  1746,  and  ho  was 
about  to  leave  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beatty  was  one  of  the  friends  who  came  to 
bid  him  farewell. 

Mr.  Beatty  Was  a  punctual  attendant  on  the  judicatories  of  the  church. 
He  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  1745,  when  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  united  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  Phil- 
delphia,  in  1758,  of  which  Gilbert  Tennent  was  Moderator.  His  name  is 
omitted  on  the  Synodioal  Records,  only  in  the  years  1760^1  and  1768-69, 
when  he  was  in  England,  or  elsewhere  engaged  in  public  services. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Beading,  President  of  the  Council  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  Province. 

In  1754,  he  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Bostwick  and  others,  to  make  a 
missionary  tour  of  three  months  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  ful- 
filled th'is  appointment,  and  reported  accordingly  to  the  Synod  at  their  next 
meeting. 

In  1755, — having  been  invited  to  become  Chaplain,  for  a  season,  to  the 

Pennsylvania  troops  that  were  about  to  be  sent  under  the  command  of  Dr. 

Franklin,  to  defend  the  North-western  frontiers  of  the  State,  after  the 

burning  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  at  Guandenhuetten,  near  Lehighton, — 

he  asked  the  Synod's  advice  on  the  subject,  and  they  decided  in  favour  of 

his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  supply 

for  his  pulpit  during  his  absence.     In  respect  to  that  campaign,  Fran^n 

makes  the  following  rather  amusing  record : — 

"  We  had  for  our  Cliaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Beatty,  who  com- 
plained to  me  that  the  men  did  not  generally  atteud  his  prayers  aud  exhortations. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  promised,  besides  pay  and  provisions,  a  gill  of  rum  a 
day,  which  was  punctually  served  out  to  them,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the 
evening;  and  I  observed  they  were  punctual  in  attending  to  receive  it:  upon  which  I 
said  to  Mr.  Beatty — '  It  is  perhaps  below  the  dignity  of  your  profession  to  act  as 
steward  of  the  rum;  but  if  you  were  to  distribute  it  out  only  just  after  prayers,  you 
would  have  them  all  about  you.'  He  liked  the  thought,  undertook  the  task,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  l^w  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to  satisfaction,  and 
never  were  prayers  more  generally  and  more  punctually  attended.  So  that  I  think 
this  method  preferable  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  some  military  laws  for  non- 
attendance  on  Divine  service. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  Synods,  in  1758,  measures  were  taken  to 
establish  '*  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  min- 
isters' widows  and  their  children."  Mr.  Beatty  was  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee to  digest  a  plan  for  its  regulation  and  management, — the  other  members 
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being  Br.  Alison,  Oilbert  Tennent,  Samuel  Fislej,  and  Jdin  Bkir.  Ia 
1760,  he  was  appointed  bj  the  Synod  to  go  to  England  to  solicit  oontiibn- 
tions  in  aid  of  this  fund.  lie  was  lerj  successful  in  executing  the  com- 
mission. He  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  received  a  handsome  donation  from  his  Majesty  for  the  fand. 
He  visited  Holland  before  his  return. 

In  1763,  he  was  commissioned,  with  the  Rev.  John  Brainerd,  by  the 
Synod,  to  take  a  missionary  tour  into  the  destitute  frontier  settlements. 
But  the  Indian  war  breaking  out  in  Western  Pennsylvania  about  that  time 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  the  appointment. 

In  1764,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  opened  its  next 
meeting  with  a  Sermon  from  Titus  iiL  8. 

In  1766,  the  Synod  again  took  up  the  subject  of  sending  a  mission  to 
explore  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Duffield  were  appointed  on  the  expedition. 
Mr.  Beatty  left  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  August,  1766,  and  on  the  4th 
day  reached  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Duffield  was  settled.  It  wa4  then  arranged 
that  Mr.  Beatty  should  go  and  preach  to  the  destitute  settlements  on  the 
Juniata,  whilst  Mr.  Duffield  should  explore  Path  Valley,  Fanet,  and  the 
Cove.  They  met  on  the  29th  at  Fort  Littleton,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Pittsburg,  where  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September.  After  remaining 
here  a  few  days,  and  preaching  with  considerable  effect,  they  passed  on  to 
the  Indian  town  called  Kighalampegha  on  the  Muskingum,  where  the  Chi^ 
of  the  Delaware,  tribe  lived.  They  set  out  on  their  return  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  Mr.  Beatty  reached  Neshaminy  on  the  15th  of  the  next 
month.     At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  they  report  that 

"  They  performed  their  mission  to  the  frontiers  and  among  the  Indians, — ^that  they 
foand  on  the  frontiers  numbers  of  people  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into 
congregations,  and  declaring  their  willingness  to  exert  their  utmost  in  order  to  have  the 
Gospel  among  them,  but  in  circumstances  exceedingly  distressing  and  necessitous, 
from  the  late  calamities  of  the  war  in  these  parts ;  that  they  visited  the  Indians  at  the 
chief  town  of  the  Delaware  nation,  on  tlie  Muskingum,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  and  were  received  much  more  cheerfully  than  they  could  have 
expected  J — that  a  considerable  number  of  them  waited  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
with  peculiar  attention,  many  of  them  appearing  solemnly  concerned  about  the  great 
matters  of  religion ; — ^that  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  having  further  importu- 
nities of  hearing  those  things; — that  they  informed  them  that  several  other  tribes  of 
Indians  around  them  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  receiving  the  Gospel,  and 
earnestly  desiring  an  opportunity — upon  the  whole,  that  there  does  appear  a  very 
agreeable  prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  the  Gospel  being  spread  among  those  poor 
benighted  savage  tribes." 

In  the  autumn  of  1767,  Mr.  Beatty  crossed  the  ocean,  a  second  time, 
vith  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  medical  aid  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  cancer.  She,  however,  died  at  Greenock,  to  which  port 
the  vessel  was  bound, — shortly  after  their  arrival. 

Mr.  Beatty's  last  public  service  was  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  its  Trustees  in  1768,  and  had  ever 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  College  being  greatly  in  need 
of  funds,  he  consented  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  its  behalf;  but  soon  after 
reaching  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  he  took  the  yellow  fever,  which  almost 
immediately  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  Bridgeton,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1772. 

Mr.  Beatty  published  a  Sermon  entitled  *'  Double  honour  due  to  the 
laborious  Gospel  minister,**  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Be  v.  William 
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Bamflej,*  1750 ;  tke  Journal  of  a  two  months  toor  among  the  frontier 
inhabitants'  of  Pennsylvania,  1768 ;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Erskine, 
D.  D.,  in  which  the  theory  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  is  maintained  by  a  variety  of  arguments ;  and  Further  Remarks 
respecting  Indian  affairs,  containing  an  historical  account  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  Indians  in  America. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  tho  father  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  reached 
mature  life.  His  four  elder  sons  served  their  country  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  John  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  and  studied  medi- 
cine, but,  early  in  the  war,  raised  a  company,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort 
Lee,  and,  after  his  exchange,  succeeded  Dr.  Boudinot  a-s  Commissary  Gene- 
ral of  Prisoners.  Ho  resided  principally  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1783  to  1785,  and  from  1793  to  1796.  He  died  in  May  1826. 
Charles  Clinton^  tho  second  son,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1775,  and^ 
instead  of  entering  the  miniiitry,  as  he  had  intended,  entered  the  army,  and 
was  accidentally  shot  by  a  brother  officer  in  October,  1776.  Readings  the 
third  son,  was  studying  medicine  with  his  eldest  brother,  when  the  war 
commenced,  and  received  an  Ensign's  commission  in  his  brother's  company. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Lee,  and,  during  two  years*  captivity,  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  afterwards  was  Surgeon  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was,  for  many  years,  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  died 
in  October,  1831.  Erkuries,  the  fourth  son,  was  preparing  for  College 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  immediately  entered  the  army,  in  which 
he  continued  till  1793.  He  was  in  many  engagements,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Germantown.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  died  February  3,  1823.  The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.  of  Steu- 
benville,  0.,  is  his  son,  and  only  living  descendant.  Mr.  Beatty 's  fifth 
son,  George,  entered  the  navy,  and  was  lost  at  sea. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  C.  BEATTY,  D.  D. 

Stvubbnville,  Ohio,  February  21, 1857. 
Dear  Brother :  As  my  grandfather  has  been  dead  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  concerning  him  is  chiefly  traditional.  Accounts  agree 
in  representing  him  as  a  minister  of  great  activity,  enterprise,  and  industry,  both 
in  his  own  congregation,  and  as  a  missionary  through  the  churches;  often  visit 
ing  and  preaching  in  distant  vacant  places,  and  bringing  their  cases  before  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  yerj  constant  attendant 
on  these  judicatories,  and  to  have  been  appointed  on  many  and  important  com- 
mittees.    Almost  always  was  he  on  the  committee  on  the  College  of  New  Jersey; 

*  William  Ramset  waa  the  son  of  James  Ramsey,— an  exeellent  man,  who  emigrated  fVon^ 
IrclaiiU ;  and  a  hrotber  of  Dr.  David  Ramsey  of  South  Carolina,  the  distinguished  historian, 
llo  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ;  wa«  graduated  at  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  in  1754: 
and,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  was  selected  ob  a  suitable  person  to  unite  the  congrega- 
tion in  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  then  in  a  divided  state.  From  considerations  of  expediency,  bewnng 
on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  congregation,  he  went  to  Connecticut,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Association  of  the  Eastern  district  uf  Fairfield  County.  He  was  received  by  tbe  Abington  Pres- 
bytery, May  11,  1756,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Fairfield,  on  the  1st  of  December  fol- 
lowing. He  was  married  to  Sarah  Sealy  of  Cohaniy.  He  died  November  5, 1771,  aged  thirty- 
nine;  and  a  glowing  Eulogv  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Elmer,  which  was  published.  The  inscription  upon  his  monument  is— **  Beneath  this  stone  He 
interred  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  M.  A.,  for  sixteen  years  a  faithful  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  this  place,  whose  superior  genius  and  native  eloquence  shone  so 
eonspieuonsly  in  the  pulpit,  as  to  command  tbe  attention  and  gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  bearers. 
In  every  situation  or  life  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  He  lived  greatly  respected,  and 
died  nniversally  lamented." 
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#a  th0  ttiMioBS  to  ike  IndiMt;  mi  ike  fhads  of  tha  dmreli;  and  other  T«rknis 
buaiaeeSy-HM  appeera  from  the  Baoords  of  Synod.  The  eeteem  in  which  he  was 
held  hy  his  hrethren  for  leal,  fidelity,  and  alnlity,  appears  from  his  being 
entmsted  with  the  most  important  and  ddicate  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  his  country  and  its  liberties,  and  being  also  of  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  which  he  inherited  from  his  &ther,  and  communicated  to  his  children, 
he  was  their  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Provincial  forces  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  following  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred : — ^A  recrnitiDg  officer  had  been  sent  to  his  neighbourhood.  After  some 
time,  Mr.  Beatty  met  him,  and  asked  after  his  success — when  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  greatly  discouraged;  as  very  few  seemed  willing  to  engage  for  the 
lervice.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  said  Mr.  Beatty — ^it  ought  not  to  bo  so, — but 
what  if  to  be  done?  Then  he  asked  the  officer  if  he  should  be  at  church  on  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  and  wss  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
next  day,  at  the  dose  of  the  exercises,  he  said  to  his  congregation, — "  The 
savages  have  attacked  the  frontier  settlements  and  are  murdering  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  Governor  has  made  a  call  for  volunteers  to  march  with  a  view  to 
resist  and  drive  them  back,  but  I  regret  to  learn  that  it  is  not  very  promptly 
met.  It  is  certainly  somebody's  duty  to  go;  and  I  have  determined,  if  the 
Presbytery  allows  me,  to  offer  my  services  as  Chaplain,  and  thus  do  my  part. 
Of  course  it  will  be  Yery  pleasant  for  me  to  have  the  company  of  any  of  the 
congregation,  or  my  neighbours,  who  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  go."  The  result 
was  that,  during  the  next  week,  the  recruiting  officer  was  able  to  enrol  about  a 
hundred  volunteers  ttom  that  vicinity.  A  passport,  which  he  received  a  few 
years  after,  from  Governor  Penn  of  Pennsylvania,  commences  thus : — *'  Whereas 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Charles  Beatty  hath  informed  me  that  he  proposes  to  go  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  order  to  sdidt  benefactions  for  a  public  semi- 
nary of  kaming,  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  and  hath  requested  my  passport 
and  recommendation — ^these  are  to  certify  that  the  said  Mr.  Beatty  hath  resided 
many  years  in  this  Province,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  city,  and  during  the  last 
war,  from  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  love  to  his  country,  he  exposed  himself  to  great 
dangers  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  the  Provincial 
forces,  and  that  he  is  a  minister  of  undoubted  reputation  for  integrity,  candour, 
and  moderation;  Now,  Ac."  This  was  dated  April  14,  1772;  and  similar  lan- 
guage is  used  by  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  like  document. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  years  ago  that,  after  preaching  in  a  small  vacant  church 
in  the  North  part  of  Bucks  County,  Pa., — having  been  invited  to  the  house  of 
an  aged  member,  he  made  to  me  the  following  remarks : — **  The  first  sermon  I 
ever  heard  in  America,  was  from  the  Bev.  Charles  Beatty  of  Nesharoiny — the 
last  I  have  heard,  is  from  his  grandson  of  the  same  name.  I  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  having  some  relatives  in  Nesha- 
miny,  went  immediately  there.  The  day  after  my  arrival  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
I  went  with  my  friends  to  hear  Mr.  Beatty  preach.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  his  congregation.  When  he  came  into  the  church,  I  observed  that  he 
stopped  and  spoke  to  several  persons  on  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  and  learned  after- 
wards that  this  was  his  custom, — to  enquire  where  there  was  sickness,  or  any 
particular  circumstances,  so  that  he  might  offer  prayer  for  the  especial  case.  He 
was  a  very  lively  and  animated  speaker,  used  no  notes,  and  his  eye  was  passing 
constantly  and  searchingly  over  every  part  of  the  assembly.  It  was  said  that 
he  could  thus  detect  at  once  the  absence  of  any  of  his  congregation,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  any  stranger.  Of  the  latter  fact  I  had  some  knowledge :  for,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  service,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said, — *'  Toung 
man,  I  perceive  you  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts."  I  told  him  that  I  had  just 
arrived  from  Irdand.  '*  You  have  done  well,"  said  he — *'  this  is  a  better  country 
for  yon;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  steady,  and  God-fearing,  you  cannot  but 
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■ncoettd  here."  This  was  about  Hftj^ftre  jmn  ago,  and  I  nerer  aaw  hfaa  again,— 
having  soon  after  left  that  neighbourhood;  but  I  have  not  fbrgotten  his  manner 
and  words,  and  the  impression  they  made  upon  me.  Being  desirous  of  hearing 
his  grandson,  I  have  come  out  with  difficulty,  and  may  never  hear  another  ser- 
mon.   It  so  happened  that  he  never  was  out  again,  and  died  not  long  after. 

Mr.  Beatty  seems  usually  to  have  made  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  with- 
out writing,  as  no  manuscript  sermons  have  been  found  among  his  papers;  yet 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day,  though  not  probably  a  pro- 
found theologian.  ,  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Sproat  of  Philadelphia  said  that  no 
minister,  who  assisted  her  father,  was  more  universally  acceptable  than  Mr. 
Beatty,  both  to  that  congregation  and  to  others,  and  that  her  father  was  always 
pleased  to  have  his  services  among  them. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  particularly  desirous  that  his  children  should  have  the  best 
education  which  the  times  and  the  country  afforded,  and  his  training  of  them  at 
home  was  of  the  most  thorough  kind,  both  intellectual  and  religious.  All  Mt 
the  impress  of  his  character  upon  them  in  their  future  lives.  At  his  death,  he 
left  to  his  children  a  considerable  estate,  which  was  almost  entirely  evaporated 
in  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  continental  money,  so  that  none  of  them  derived 
much  benefit  fV'om  their  patrimony. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

CHARLES  C.  BEATTY. 


JAMES  SPROAT,  D.  D  * 
1748—1798. 

Jahss  Sproat  was  born  at  Soitnate,  Mass.,  April  11, 1722.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1741,  in  the  same  class  with  Oovemor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  and  Dr.  Buell  of 
Long  Island.  He  entered  College,  careless  of  hb  immortal  interests,  and 
continued  so  during  the  greater  part  of  his  course;  but,  some  little  time  before 
he  graduated,  Gilbert  Tennent,  on  his  memorable  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land, visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  a  manner  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  Ood,  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  changed  the 
entire  complexion  of  his  life.  Tennent  was  afterwards  settled  in  Philadel* 
phia,  and  Mr.  Sproat  became  his  successor.  It  was  a  noticeable  providence 
that  Tennent,  in  preaching  a  sermon,  in  a  part  of  tbe  country  remote  from 
his  residence,  and  to  an  audience  who  were  all  or  nearly  all  strangers  to 
him,  should  have  been  instrumental  of  the  conversion  of  an  individual,  who 
was  destined  to  enter  into  his  labours,  after  he  had  himself  entered  into  his 
rest. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the  minbtry, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  received  a  oadl  to  settle  in  the  Fourth 
Congregational  Church  in  Guilford,  Conn.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  August  23,  1743.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  seal,  popularity, 
and  success,  for  about  twenty-five  years.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tennent, 
the  church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  had  been  pastor, — as  has  been 

•  Green'i  Fun.  Serm.^Aswmb.  MIm.  Mag.  I.— AUtn'f  Biog.  Diet.— Mm9.  Hbt.  ColL 
X.— Orlfinal  LeiWn  and  Diary  of  Pr.  Bproat. 
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already  intimated, — directed  their  attention  towards  Mr  Sproat,  as  a  smt* 
able  person  to  be  his  suooessor ;  and,  accordingly,  in  October,  1768,  be 
resigned  bis  charge  at  Guilford,  and,  shortly  after,  was  installed  over  the 
church  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787, 
when  he  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  labours  by  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green. 

In  1780,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  year  1793  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and  to  an  appalling  extent.  The 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihilated  by  it.  Himself,  his  wife,  his 
eldest  son  and  his  wife,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  became  its  victims. 
He  remained  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted,  as  far 
as  his  waning  strength  would  permit,  until  the  disease  attacked  him  in  all 
its  virulence.  I  find  among  my  papers  tbe  following  letter  to  his  son  John^ 
who  was  then  absent  from  home,  dated  '*  Friday,  October  lltb,  one  o'clock 
P.  M.*' — just  one  week  before  his  own  death.  From  a  postscript  added  by 
his  daughter,  it  appears  that  the  fever  was  upon  him  at  that  time. 

"Dear  John:  Your  poor  old  trembling  father  must  be  the  sorrowful 
messenger  of  grief  upon  grief  to  you.  Your  brother  WilKam  is  no  more — 
he  departed  this  life  about  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  I  trust  for  a  better. 
I  was  there  when  he  died.  I  shall  attend  his  remains  to  his  lonely  house, 
the  grave,  at  six  o'clock.  Your  sister  Olive  has  been  with  him  all  the  time 
of  his  sickness,  night  and  day.  Poor  creature, —  God  has  hitherto  supported 
her,  and  I  pray  He  may  still.  Maria,  very  sick,  knows  not  of  her  husband's 
death :  there  are  some  hopes  of  her.  Your  mother,  exceedingly  feeble,  has 
not  been  able  to  see  her  son.  I  am  so  myself,  but  have  seen  him  twice  a 
day.  His  child  is  at  our  house  with  a  nurse.  We  are  all  dying  in  the  city 
daily.  The  Lord  prepare  us.  Oh,  my  son,  you  have  often  heard  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  now,  it  is  abundantly  necessary.  Oh,  pray  for  it ;  turn  all  your 
attention  to  it.  What  is  the  world  and  all  the  things  in  it,  to  an  interest 
in  Christ  and  his  great  salvation !  Tbe  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  all.  Pray, 
pray  for  yourself,  and  pray  for  us.  You'll  stay  where  you  are,  and  may 
God  preserve  you.  James  Sproat." 

On  the  23d  of  August  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  completed  half 
a  century  as  an  ordained  minister;  and,  from  that  period,  be  had  seemed  to 
be  living  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  waking 
hours  were  spent  in  private  devotional  exercises.  His  domestic  afflictions, 
severe  as  they  were,  he  endured  without  the  least  repining.  At  the  funeral 
of  his  son,  whose  death  is  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  he  evinced  the 
very  sublimity  of  Christian  mourning.  Trembling  with  age,  with  disease 
already  fastened  npon  him,  he  followed  the  corpse  of  his  beloved  son  to  the 
grave,  and,  after  it  was  deposited,  leaning  on  his  stafif,  he  pronounced  only 
these  words, — **  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen."  His  own  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1793,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  continued  in 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  After  he  hod  lost  the  power 
of  speech,  he  was  asked  if  he  still  experienced  the  sustaining  influences  of  the 
Gospel,  and  he  answered  affirmatively,  by  lifting  up  his  hand  and  his  eyes 
to  Heaven. 
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There  were  the  most  sobstantial  demonstrations  of  grief  in  connection 
with  his  funeral.  The  more  common  mode  of  conveying  a  corpse  to  the 
grave,  during  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  was  on  a  cart, — somotimes  on  a 
hearse ;  and  the  attendants  consisted  only  of  the  person  who  drove  the  car- 
riage, the  grave  digger,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  three  moarning 
friends.  But,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sproat,  the  people  who  had  met  at  the 
church  for  prayer,  formed  a  procession  of  about  fifty  persons,  and  some  pious 
negroes  voluntarily  offered  to  carry  the  bier. 

Dr.  Sproat 's  colleague,  Dr.  Green,  was  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  but,  immediately  on  his  return,  he  preached  a  Funeral  Sermon, 
from  Psalm  cxvi.  15,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Green,  in  the  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  describes  the  character 
of  his  venerable  colleague : — 

**  In  hia  natural  temper,  he  used  often  to  tell  me  that  he  was  easily  susceptible  of 
passion.  If  it  was  so,  it  is  certain  that,  like  the  sage  of  antiquity',*  he  was  remarkabU 
for  hU  victory  ovtr  t/,  and  for  those  virtues  which  are  its  opposites.  Patience,  mode- 
ration, indulgence,  and  forbearance,  were  leading  features  in  his  general  character. 
Meekness  and  affection  distinguished  him  highly,  ^oi  only  in  the  near  relations  of 
husband,  father,  and  master,  did  they  render  him  most  dear  and  exemplary,  but  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  the  world  they  shone  out  in  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  light. 
His  candour,  charity,  and  tenderness  appeared  on  all  occasions,  and  gained  him,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  respect  and  aff.*ction  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  persons.  He 
was  free  from  all  disguise.  He  was  ^  an  Israelite  Indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.' 
Ton  saw,  at  once,  the  man  you  would  alwavs  see.  Such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formed 
for  lasting  friendship  and  unreserved  confidence.  They  could  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
one  who  was  often  with  him.  Between  him  and  myself,  therefore,  they  subsisted  in  a 
manner  which  fills  me  with  a  mournful  pleasure  to  recollect,  and  the  loss  of  which  I 
most  sensiblv  realize  and  deplore.  In  a  collegiate  charge  of  nearly  seven  years,  not 
one  cold,  or  distant,  or  formal  word  ever  passed  between  us;  not  the  slightest  aliena- 
tion interrupted  our  harmony.  On  all  occasions,  he  treated  me  like  a  father,  and  like 
a  father,  I  can  truly  say,  I  loved  and  honoured  him.  His  usual  appellation  in  addressing 
me  was,  *  my  son:' — and  had  I  been  his  son  by  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Glospel,  he  could  scarcely  have  treated  me  with  more  affection,  or  more 
sincerely  regarded  my  interest  as  his  own.  •••••• 

'*  In  scholastic  attainments  he  was  a  good  proficient.  Of  those  which  are  denomi- 
nated the  learned  languages,  he  was  a  considerable  master.  He  loved  all  the  pursuits  and 
faiterests  of  science;  and  I  have  heard  him  lament  that  his  urgent  calls  to  active  service 
in  early  life  left  him  so  little  time  to  become  accurate  in  some  oi  the  departments  of 
literature. 

'^  In  the  study  of  Divinity  he  had  made  a  progress  that  was  truly  great  and  enviable. 
It  was  his  delight,  and  he  pursued  it  incessantly.  A  man  has  seldom  been  seen,  who 
had  a  more  complete  knowledge  or  a  more  fisimiliar  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. His  great  readiness  in  quoting  and  applying  them  in  a  pertinent  manner,  in  his 
pablic  addresses,  you  have  all  observed,  and  many  of  you,  I  trust,  will  remember  as 
the  means  of  your  spiritual  edification.  He  had  made  deep  researches  into  systematic, 
casuistic  and  polemic  Divinity.     On  these  subjects  he  read  much  in  some  of  the  last 

rsars  of  hi«  life.  *  My  own  sentiments,'  said  he,  *  in  regard  to  the  essentials  of  religion, 
believe,  are  fixed.  But  I  find  much  entertainment,  and  I  think  some  advantage,  in 
reading  books  of  this  description.' 

'^  In  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fundamental  and  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  regarded  as  a  system  of  pure  grace  and  mercy, 
abasing  the  sinner  to  the  dust,  and  exalting  God  in  the  highest.  When  the  train  of  his 
address  led  him  to  speak  on  the  experimental  part  of  religion,  he  was  excellent  and 
edifying  in  a  singular  degree.  •  •  •  •  His  public  prayers  were  remarkable  for  a 
vein  of  piety  and  fervjur  seldom  equalled.  He  had  a  certain  copiousness  of  expres- 
sion and  engagedness  of  manner  in  this  Divine  service,  which  could  arise  from  no 
other  source  than  the  familiar  intercourse  of  his  own  soul  with  Heaven. 

'*  In  his  personal  religion  he  was  truly  eminent.  His  life  and  example  exhibited  a 
most  amiable  view  of  the  infiuence  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  principles  on  the  human 
heart  and  character.  Unfeigned  humility, — that  ornament  of  every  other  grace,  had 
become  a  habit  of  his  soul,  and  appeared  in  all  his  deportment.  Having  studied  long 
and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  School  of  Christ,  he  had  learned  the  hard  lesson  or 
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thinking  in  a  very  lowly  manner  of  himself.  His  charity  for  others  was  nnconudcnlT 
extensive.  It  led  him  to  hope  the  best,  where  there  was  any  probability  on  which 
hope  could  be  founded.  His  fiiith  was  ouilt  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the€kspel, 
and  it  Supported  him  in  the  most  trying  hour.  In  some  of  his  last  moments  he  said| 
'  All  my  expectations  fur  eternity  rest  on  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  abounding  through 
the  finished  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' " 

FROM  THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Esq. 

Philadelphia,  December  81, 1860. 

Rev.  imd  dear  Sir:  My  reminiacences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat,  concerning  whom 
you  inquire,  have  respect  to  a  period  when  I  was  quite  young,  and  of  course  are 
not  very  extended;  but  the  little  that  I  do  remember  concerning  him,  I  am  happy 
to  communicate,  in  compliance  with  your  request.  My  parents  were  both  members 
of  his  congregation,  and  my  mother  a  member  of  his  church;  and  one  of  my 
early  recollections  of  him  is  his  coming  to  my  father's  house  in  the  autumn  of 
1785,  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  my  youngest  sister.  At  that  day,  it  was 
common  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  private. 

Dr.  Sproat,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  venerable  looking  man.  He  always  wore 
the  wig  and  the  cocked  hat,  according  to  the  usage  of  aged  ministers  at  that 
period.  He  possessed  a  benevolent  countenance;  his  manners  were  gentle  and 
courteous;  his  speech  conciliating  and  kind,  especially  towards  the  youthfkil  part 
of  his  flock,  who  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  paternal  and  afiectionate  treatment 
of  them.  He  was  accustomed  to  hear  them  say  their  Catechism;  and  if  any 
one  was  not  perfect  in  his  lesson,  instead  of  severely  reproving  him,  he  would 
gently  lay  his  hand  upon  bis  head  and  say, — **  Take  care,  my  dear  child,  and 
get  your  lesson  better  next  time."  As  the  venerable  man  declined  in  strength 
and  vigour,  his  preaching,  of  course,  lost,  in  some  degree,  its  interest,  and  the 
junior  pastor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green,  who  was  then  m  his  early 
prime,  became,  especially  to  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation,  the  chief 
object  of  attraction;  and  sometimes  they  even  absented  themselves  from  church 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Sproat  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit. 
Some  of  the  Doctor's  friends  indiscreetly  alluded  to  this  circumstance  in  con- 
versation with  him,  by  way  of  finding  fault;  but  he  mildly,  and  with  the  kind- 
est spirit,  replied, — ''  This  is  natural,  and  therefore  not  to  be  complained  of :  he 
most  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

I  never  knew  of  Dr.  Sproat's  publishing  more  than  a  single  sermon,  and  that 
was  one  preached  on  the  death  of  Whitefleld,  in  October,  1770.  It  is  highly 
evangelical  in  its  character,  and  contains  a  lively  and  graphic  delineation  of 
Whitefleld 's  prominent  qualities.    I  will  give  you  a  brief  extract  from  it: — 

"  Being  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  flred  with  a  flaming 
zeal  for  his  Lord  and  Master,  fllled  with  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compassion 
to  immortal  souls,  and  favoured  with  more  than  Ciceronian  eloquence,  he  soon 
became  the  wonder  of  the  world,  as  a  preacher. 

*' As  a  speaker,  he  was  furnished  with  such  admirable  talents,  with  snch  an 
easy  method  of  address,  and  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  persuasion, 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  passions  of  the  most  crowded  auditory  with  all  the 
charms  of  sacred  eloquence. 

''  Such  were  the  impressions  of  the  Eternal  Majesty  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
habitually  lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  lived  with  a  wise  reference 
to  futurity,  and  maintamed  a  close  walk  with  God.  Prayer  was  his  soul's 
delight.  •  •  •  Praise  was  an  employment  in  which  his  soul  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted.  In  this  exercise,  he  often  appeared  to  anticipate  the  sacred 
pleasures  of  the  upper  world.  His  work  was  done,  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  well  done.  He  lived  long  enough  to  perform  an  excellent  part  on 
this  stage  of  action;  to  exemplify  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety;  to  sound  the  Gospel 
trumpet  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  British  empire;  and  to  gather  in  a 
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plen&fb]  lumrest  of  precioiis  souls  to  the  Bedeemer,  that  shall  he  as  so  man/ 
sparkliag  diamonds  in  that  untarnished  crown  of  glorj,  which  adorns  his  Tietori 
OQS  hrow.    He  lired  God's  time,  which  is  the  hest  time." 
E^gretting  my  pahilit/  to  comply  more  fally  with  your  request, 

I  remain  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

THOMAS  BRADFORD. 


JOHN  ROAN  * 
1744—1775. 

John  Eoan  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  tho  year  1716,  and  was  brought 
up  a  weaver.  He  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  studied  for  some 
time  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  **  New  Side  *' 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle.  As  early  as  1741,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
a  grammar  school  on  the  Neshamioy ;  for  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Miller)  entered  his  school  there  that  year,  and  continued  in  it 
seTeral  years  afterwards. 

In  the  winter  of  1744,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  with  which  Mr. 
Roau  was  connected,  sent  him  on  a  missionary  tour  to  Virginia.  He 
preached  with  great  efifect  in  Hanover,  and  the  ncighbourlDg  counties ;  and 
many  in  different  places  were  awakened  and  hopefully  converted  through 
his  iustrumentality.  He  was  bold,  energetic,  earnest,  but  had  less  of  cau- 
tion and  prudence  than  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
required.  He  ioveighed  against  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  with 
great  freedom,  charging  them  not  only  with  neglect  of  their  official  duties, 
but  with  gross  moral  delinquencies.  His  offensive  statements  and  scathing 
satire  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parbh  clergy  and  their  friends ; 
and  they  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Affidavits  were 
laid  before  Oovemor  Gooch,  representing  that  this  man  was  not  only  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  efforts  at  proselytism,  but  had  actually  been  guilty  of 
blasphemy.  The  matter  came  before  the  Grand  Jury ;  and,  after  the  Gov- 
ernor had  delivered  a  vehement  charge,  they  agreed  to  *' present  John 
Roan  for  reflecting  upon  and  vilifying  the  Established  Religion,  in  divers 
sermons,  preached  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Morris  in  James  City  Parish,  on 
the  7th,  Bth,  and  9th  of  January,  before  a  numerous  audience  unlawfully 
assembled.**  Mr.  Roan  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  at  which  thb  charge  was  given.  The  charge  was  published,  and 
an  order  forbidding  any  meetings  of  '^  Moravians,  Muggletonians,  and  New 
Lights,'*  was  issued.  The  people  of  Hanover  lud  the  ease  before  the- 
Synod  of  New  York  in  May,  1745 ;  and  the  Synod  sent,  by  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Finley,  an  address  to  the  Governor. 
These  gentlemen  were  very  graciously  received  by  His  Excellency,  who 
readily  granted  them  liberty  to  preach  at  Hanover.  Before  their  arrival, 
the  individual  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inflaming  ^e  govern- 
ment against  Mr.  Roan,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  done  it  at  the  expense 
of  perjuring  himself,  had  fled  never  to  return.    The  trial  oame  on,  on  the* 
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19ih  of  October ;  b^t  the  six  witneasei  cited  by  the  Attorney  General,  foQy 
proved  that  he  had  uttered  none  of  the  ezpreuions  imputed  to  him,  and  th^ 
indictment  was  dropped. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Roan  was  settled  over  the  united  congregations  of  Paxton, 
Derry,  and  Mountjoy.  The  union  of  the  Synods  placed  him  in  Donegal 
Presbytery,  and  points  of  difiference  continually  arose,  which  admitted  of 
no  concessions.  The  licensing  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  William 
Edmeston  was  a  trial  of  strength.  He  was  a  student  of  Sampson  Smith,* 
and  had  been  a  prominent  witness  in  his  defence, — which  was  any  thing  else 
than  a  recommendation  in  the  view  of  Koan ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  exam- 
ination for  licensure,  Hoan  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  major- 
ity had  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  young  man's  piety.  Edmeston  subse- 
quently prosecuted  Boan  for  various  offences ;  the  sum  of  which,  however, 
was  that  he  was  a  party  and  a  principal  mover  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Smith  by  perjured  or  dishonest  witnesses.  The  trial  was  protracted ;  tri- 
vial questions  almost  without  number  were  asked  ;  and  the  whole  was  appa- 
rently a  matter  of  studied  annoyance.  In  1765,  Edmeston  appealed  to  the 
Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  also  referred  the  case  to  them,  and  a  large  and 
respectable  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  affair.  The  matter 
was  finally  dropped,  and  Edmeston  went  to  England  for  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Roan  continued  his  labours  with  the  congregations  over  which  he 
was  first  placed,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  informed  the  Presbytery, 
on  one  occasion,  that  his  congregations  were  deeply  indebted  to  him;  and 
there  is  also  a  record  of  his  having  been  sent  as  a  missionary  for  eight 
weeks,  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  But  the  notices  of  him  that 
remain  are  so  few  and  scattered,  that  they  only  give  us  a  clue  to  his  charac- 
ter and  his  course. 

He  died  on  the  3d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  lies 
buried  at  Derry,  beneath  a  stone  that  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
**  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  an  able  and  faithful, 
courageous  and  successful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 

*  Bah psov  Shits  eame  from  Ireland,  and  wa«  received  bj  Donegal  Preebjtery,  April  8, 
1760.  Hii  ordination  wa«  reported  to  the  Synod  in  1752,  and  in  tlie  spring  of  that  year,  ho 
fpent  eight  Sabbaths  in  Virfldnia.  He  was  settled  at  Chestnut  Level,  and  was  married  to  a 
daai^ter  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd  of  Octorora.  He  taught  an  Academy,  for  many  years,  with 
great  saooess.  The  union  of  the  Synods  placed  liim  in  connection  with  the  New  Side  ministen : 
and  a  oharffe  of  intemperance  being  preferred  against  him,  he  regarded  them  as  the  movers  oi 
it;  while  they  viewed  the  Old  Side  men  as  determined  to  clear  him,  by  exclndinff  all  the  evi- 
dence on  whidi  the  prosecution  relied.  The  result  wtm  that  he  was  acquitted ;  and  the  proseca- 
iion  appealed  to  the  Synod,  who,  by  a  committee,  took  up  the  whole  matter  ae  novo,  and  nlti- 
mately  judged  that  he  was  worthy  of  at  least  a  degree  of  censure.  He  withdrew  ttom  the 
Synod;  Joined  the  Newcastle  Presbyterv  in  1768;  and  was  suspended  the  next  vear,  but  waa 
restored  in  1771.  The  Synod  then  sent  him  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  for  six  months, 
and  the  next  year  for  two  months.  His  suspension  wna  renewed  in  1774,  and  was  never 
Tsmoved.    His  death  was  in  consequence  of  beingstmok  by  lightning. 

[Adam  Botd,  mentioned  above,  was  bom  at ^ally -money,  Ireland,  in  1692.  Ho  came  to 
New  Bngland  aa  a  probationer  about  172S.  He  had  formed  a  purpoee  to  return  to  his  native 
ee«ntry,  and  with  a  view  to  this,  had  received  firom  Cotton  Mather  &  oommendatoiy  certificate, 
dsted  June  10,  1724.  Having,  however,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  on  this  side 
tfae  waur,  he  subsequently  chanced  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  remain  in  this  country.  He 
waa  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  July,  1725,  and  in  September  follow- 
ing received  a  caU  from  the  oongregatloDs  in  Octorora  and  Pequea,  Pa.  This  call  he  accepted, 
a^Dd  in  Oetober  following  was  ordained  at  Octorora.  The  Forks  of  Braadywine  composed  part  ef 
bis  field,  till  1784.  In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurdi,  a  larse  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion went  to  the  New  Side,  and  as  his  own  sympathies  were  with  the  Old  Side,  he  asked  leave 


He  mod  on  the  2Sd  of  November,  1768.    On  Us  tomb-stone  u  Inaoribed— <<  Fortj^fonr  yean 
paator  of  this  ehuA."] 


DAVID  BOSTWICK  * 

1746—1763. 

David  Bostwick  was  grandson  to  John  Bostwick,  who  was  of  Scotch 
extraction,  but  came  from  Cheshire,  England,  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  abont 
the  year  1668,  and  subsequently  removed,  with  a  numerous  family,  to  New 
Milford,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  The  father  of  David 
Bostwick  was  Major  John  Bostwick,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
was  elected  eighteen  times  (the  elections  being  then  semi-annual)  as  a 
Representative  of  the  town  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  David 
was  bom  at  New  Milford  on  the  8th  of  January,  1721.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his 
Life  of  Dr.  Kodgers,  states  that,  *'  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  graduated  after  the  usual  course  of  study."  As,  however,  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  catalogue,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  partly  a 
mistake :  the  Hon.  David  S.  Boardman,  who  is  a  remote  relative  of  Mr. 
Bostwick,  after  having  explored  every  source  of  information  on  the  subject, 
says, — **  My  belief  is  (and  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  correctness)  that  he 
was,  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  college  course,  a  member  of  Yale  Collogo  ; 
and  that  he  finished  his  academical,  and  commenced  and  probably  completed 
his  theological,  course,  with  a  somewhat  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and  divine 
in  Southbury,  (then  part  of  Woodbury,)  by  the  name  of  Graham.  I  am 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bostwick 's  having  married  a 
Miss  Hinman  of  that  place ;  with  whom  he  probably  became  acquainted 
while  a  student."  Previous  to  his  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  he  was,  for  some  time,  a  teacher  in  an  Academy  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  President)  Aaron  Burr.  On  the  9th 
of  October,  1745,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Burr,  and  was  published.  Here  Mr.  Bostwick  remained 
more  than  ten  years,  in  great  repute,  among  not  only  his  own  people,  but 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  the  surrounding  churches. 

In  July,  1755,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York, — ^having 
become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Camming  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  who 
had  been  colleague  pastors,  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  Bostwick,  a  member  of  their 
own  Presbytery,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  people  of  Jamaica,  who  highly 
appreciated  his  character  and  services,  strongly  opposed  his  removal;  and 
the  church  in  New  York  being  agitated  with  dissensions,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  Church  Psalmody,  he  was  little  predisposed  to  take  a  step  that 
should  put  at  hazard  his  own  peace  and  comfort  as  a  minister.  The  Pres- 
bytery, when  the  call  was  laid  before  them,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Synod, 
which  was  to  meet  in  Newark  in  September  following.  The  Synod 
appointed  a  committee  to  meet  at  Jamaica,  a  few  weeks  after,  that  they 
might  deliberate  on  the  subject  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  their 
arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  a 
memorial  was  presented  from  the  elders,  deacons,  and  trustees  of  the  churcli 
ia  New  York,  earnestly  praying  that  they  would  not  only  put  the  call  into 

•  Smith'!  Hist.  N,  T.— MiUer^g  Life  of  Bodgen.— Preftoe  to  Boftwiok'f  "  Bationtl  Tlndl- 
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Mr.  Bofltwkk's  handB,  and  enccmnige  him  to  accept  it,  but  that  thej  would 
also  take  some  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  existing  oontroyersj  in 
the  congregation  respecting  the  nse  of  Watts*  Psalms.  The  committee, 
however,  were  divided  in  regard  to  both  the  call  and  the  question  concern* 
ing  Psalmody ;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  any  decision  upon  either,  thej 
determined  to  refer  both  questions  to  the  regular  Commission  of  Synod, 
which  they  requested  the  Moderator  to  convene-  without  unnecessary  loss  of 
time.  The  Commission  accordingly  met  at  Princeton,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1756 ;  when  the  call  was  put  into  Mr.  Bostwick's  hands ;  but,  as  he 
declared  himself  at  a  loss  as  to  his  duty  in  respect  to  it,  the  Commission, 
after  having  heard  full  representations  on  the  subject  from  both  New  York 
and  Jamaica,  decided  in  favour  of  his  removal  to  New  York.  Mr.  Bostwick 
acquiesced  in  the  decision;  and  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of 
Jamaica  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  had  previously,  during  his  residence 
at  Jamaica,  rejected  several  calls  from  other  churches ;  and  he  evidently 
went  to  New  York,  not  without  many  misgivings  and  considerable  reluc- 
tance. 

Mr.  Bostwick  was  installed  shortly  after,  and  about  the  same  time 
removed  his  family  to  the  city.  But  though  he  was  unusually  popular  in 
the  congregation,  the  controversy  in  respect  to  Psalmody  was  not  quieted, 
and,  after  a  few  months,  the  brethren  who  were  dbsatisfied  with  the  intro« 
duction  of  Watts,  withdrew,  and  formed  a  distinct  church,  of  which  the 
Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Mason  became  the  pastor.  This  secession  left 
the  congregation  in  an  harmonious  state,  and  rendered  Mr.  Bostwick's 
labours  far  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bostwick  was  laid  aside  for  some  time  by  ill  health.  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  then  meditating  the  removal  of  his  Indian  School  from 
Lebanon,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bostwick  to  enlist  his  aid  in  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  B.  assured  him  of  hb  good  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  promised  him  his 
aid,  if  he  should  ever  have  health  enough  to  attempt  any  further  labour ; 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  his  health  and  even  life  were  too  uncertain  to 
justify  much  reliance  upon  his  efforts.  After  this,  however,  he  so  far 
regained  his  health,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties. 

In  May,  1762,  the  Congregation  purchased  a  parsonage,  and  gave  the  use 
of  it  to  Mr.  Bostwick,  as  an  addition  to  his  stated  salary.  As  they  had  no 
charter,  they  were  obliged  to  convey  this  property  to  certain  individuals  to 
be  held  in  trust. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1762,)  Mr.  Bostwick  being  too  feeble  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  demanded  of  a  pastor  by  so  large  a  congregation, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,*  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  But  Mr.  Bostwiok*s  course 
was  now  nearly  finished.  He  died  after  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  days, 
November  12,  1763,  aged  forty-three  years. 

He  published^  a  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Keverend 
Synod  of  New  York,  entitled  *'  Self  disclaimed  and  Christ  exalted,  1758, 
which  was  reprinted  in  London,  >1776;  also  '*  an  Account  of  the  life,  charac* 

*  JofsPH  TaKAT>  wu  mdoftted  at  the  College  of  New  Jeivej  in  1757;  was  ft  Tutor  in  the 
College  firom  1768  to  17S0;  was  lieensed  to  prMeh  by  the  Presbjterr  of  New  Bninswiek  ia 
1760 ;  and  retained  his  oonneotion  as  pastor  with  the  Presbyterian  onnreh  in  New  York  tiU 
1784,  when,  in  partnanoe  of  an  ap^oatUm  to  the  Presbjtery  hj  the  oongregation,  it  was  dis- 
•oWed.  In  178S,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  report  that  they  had,  daring  the  preeedingyear, 
Alimissed  Mr.  Tnat  to  the  Presbyleiy  of  New  Branswiek}  hut  I  flad  no  Anrther  tnoe  d  liiB4 
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itr  and  imA  of  Preudeni  Dams,"  prdbced  to  DutIm'  Smuoh  on  i^ 
death  of  George  II,  1761.  After  his  death,  there  was  published  from  hia 
manuscripts  **  AYair  and  rational  Vindication  of  the  Kight  of  infants  to  the 
ordinance  of  Baptism ;  being  the  substance  of  several  Discourses  from  Ada 
iL  89."  This  Tract  was  reprinted  in  London,  and  a  second  American 
ediUon  of  it  was  printed  in  1837. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Bostwick  bj  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1756 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  orerseers  of  the 
same  institution  from  1761  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Bo8twick  had  a  numerous  family  of  children, — ^four  sons  and  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  years.  One  of  his  sons  (Andrew)  wat 
a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  One  of  his  daughters  married  General 
McDougall  of  the  Continental  army,  and  afterwards  the  Rev.  Azel  Roe; 
and  another  married  General  Roberdeau,  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  from 
1777  to  1779. 

The  Hon.  David  S.  Boardman  of  New  Milford,  says  of  him — **His  tradi* 
tionary  reputation  as  a  preacher,  as  derived  from  the  old  people  of  this  plao6> 
who  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  when  visiting  his  relations  here,  was 
very  high." 

The  Hon.  William  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  which  was  pub^ 
lished  in  1757,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  says, — 

''  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  mild,  catholic  disposition;  and  being  a  man  of  piety,  pni- 
dence,  and  zeal,  confines  himselr  entirely  to  the  proper  business  of  his  functions.  la 
the  art  of  preaching,  he  it  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  these  parts.  His 
discourses  are  methodical,  sound  and  pathetic;  in  sentiment  and  in  point  of  diction, 
singularly  ornamented.  He  delivers  himself  without  notes,  and  yet  with  great  ease 
and  fluency  of  expression;  and  performs  every  part  of  Divine  worship  with  a  strfldng 
solemnity.'^ 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Bostwiok's  character  is  from  the  Pre&ce  ta 
his  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  was  published  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  death.  It  is  anonymous,  but  was  evidently  written  by  one 
who  knew  him  well. — 

"  B^t  though  Mr.  Bostwick's  superior  talents  for  the  work  of  the  mfaiistry  had  spread 
his  praises  in  the  Gospel  throughout  these  Western  churches,  yet  he  was  personally 
known  (comparatively)  to  but  few;  his  fixed  charge  having  always  confined  him  withm 
the  verge  of  his  incumbent  duty,  and  his  great  humility  and  entire  freedom  from  aU 
ostentation  ever  concealed  him  as  much  from  public  view,  as  eminency  of  his 
station  would  permit.  But  as  he  is  now  no  more,  and  some  strictures  of  his  person 
and  character  may  be  agreeable  to  many  of  the  distant  readers  of  this  treatise,  they 
may  be  pleased  to  take  them  briefly  thus. 

"Aa  a  man,  he  was  something  above  middle  stature,  comely  and  well-set,  his  aspect 
grave  and  venerable;  formed  by  nature  with  a  dear  understanding,  quick  appre^n- 
sion,  prompt  elocution ,  and  solid  judgment;  his  imagination  strong  and  lively,  and  hk 
memory  very  tenacious.  Of  all  these  he  gave  the  most  convincing  proofs,  both  in 
public  and  private  life. 

"  He  directed  the  course  of  his  studies  in  a  close  and  intimate  subserviency  to  the 
great  business  of  his  profession.  En  touioU  isthi  [I  Tim.  iv.  15]  might  have  been  his 
motto.  In  Divinity  his  great  strength  lay.  He  had  an  admirable  discerning  of  truth 
and  error,  in  their  causes,  connections,  and  consequences ;  and  believed  and  taught  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  contained  in  the  Holjr  Scriptures,  and  as  declared  in 
the  public  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  in  their  original  and  genuine  meaning. 
He  beheld  his  Bible  with  reverence,  as  the  grand  charter  of  life  eternal.  He  knew  it  to 
he  a  revelation  from  God,  and  the  most  wonderful  Book  in  the  world.  He  saw  its 
external  and  internal  evidence,  by  Nature's  light,  aided  by  human  learning,  and  by  a 
special  illumination  from  above.  He  beheld  the  majesty,  glory,  reality,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  it;  discerning  therein  an  admirable  display  of  the  inflnite  per- 
fwtions  of  the  Deity,  with  a  perfect  accommodation  to  the  various  states  of  man.  He 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  system  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  as  revealing  a  practical 
aad  experimental  discipline;  and  felt  its  vital  energy,  and  had  its  truth  sealed  on  his 
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keart,  with  ^at  kind  of  eTidenoe,  as  would  donbtleas  haTO  stood  tlie  fire  upon  Ihs 
soverest  trial. 

'*  After  this.  I  scarce  need  add  that  he  was  a  divine  of  the  old  stamp,  and  could  well 
defend  his  system  against  all  gainsayers.  In  these  things  he  was  a  scribe  well  instructed, 
and  with  groat  sagacity  and  penetration  could  discern  the  spirit  of  eri^r  in  its  meet 
distant  approaches.  Ue  knew  its  connections  and  tendencies,  (ever  aiming  at  God's 
dishonour  or  man's  ruin.)  and,  therefore,  as  a  faithAil  watchman,  always  gave  the 
speediest  warning  of  the  danger. 

*'  He  had  those  gifts  which  rendered  him  a  very  popular  preacher.  With  a  strong, 
commanding  voice,  his  pronunciation  was  dear,  distinct  and  deliberate;  his  spee£ 
and  gesture  decent  and  natural,  without  any  aiSfectation ;  his  language  elegant  and 
pure,  but  with  studied  plainness,  never  below  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  above  the 
capacity  of  the  meanest  of  his  auditory.  The  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  flow  of 
his  elocution  enabled  him  to  preach  without  notes,  but  seldom  or  never  extempore.  He 
furnished  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  with  beaten  oil,  and  the  matter  and  method  of  his 
•ermons  were  well  studied. 

**  In  treating  Divine  subjects,  he  manifested  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  mi^esty 
of  Heaven,  a  deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  its  various  workings  in  its  twofold  state  of  nature  and  grace.  He  dealt 
faithfully  with  his  hearers,  declaring  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  shewing 
them  their  danger  and  remedy.  And  none  will  perish  from  under  his  ministry,  but 
their  blood  must  lie  upon  their  own  heads.  He  always  spake  from  a  deep  sense  of  the 
truths  he  delivered,  and  declared  those  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  he  had 
beard,  and  his  hands  had  handled  of  the  word  of  life;  and  delivered  nothing  to  his 
auditory  but  with  a  solemnity  that  discovered  its  importance. 

"  His  mind  had  a  poetic  turn.  His  style  was  copious  and  florid.  He  sometimes 
•oared,  when  his  subject  would  admit  of  it,  with  an  elevated  wing,  and  his  imagination 
enabled  him  to  paint  his  scene,  whatever  it  was,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours. 
Few  men  could  describe  the  hideous  deformity  of  sin,  the  misery  of  men's  apostacy 
from  God,  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  the  glory  and  riches  of  Divine  grace,  in 
stronger  lines,  and  more  affecting  strams,  than  he. 

"  In  the  conduct  of  life,  he  was  remarkably  gentle  towards  all  men,  Tastly  prudent 
and  cautious,  and  always  behaved  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  filled  up  every 
relation  in  life  with  its  proper  duty,  and  was  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  that  reli- 

fion  which  he  taught  to  others.  He  preached  not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord, 
n  tills  view,  his  eye  was  single,  and  he  regarded  no  other  object.  He  knew  in  whose 
place  he  stood,  and  feared  no  man.  He  dared  to  flash  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  the 
face  of  the  stoutest  transgressor,  with  the  same  iVeedom  as  he  displayed  the  amiable 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  Gospel  for  the  comfort  and  reiVeshment  of  the  penitent 
believer. 

"  As  he  highly  honoured  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Him,  of  which, 
take  one  instance. 

'*  In  a  former  illness,  from  which  it  was  thought  he  could  not  recover,  which  hap- 
pened some  months  before  he  died,  he  was  greatly  distressed  by  a  deep  concern  for  his 
widow  and  his  great  family  on  the  event  of  his  death.  But  God  was  jpleased,  in  a  time 
of  great  extremity,  to  grant  him  a  glorious  and  astonishing  view  of  bis  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  with  a  particular  appropriation  to  himself 
and  his,  such  as  dispelled  every  fear,  and  at  that  time  rendered  him  impatient  to  live; 
but,  at  length,  on  his  recovery,  which  commenced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  this 
distress,  his  mind  settled  into  a  Divine  calm.  He  perceived  himself  equally  willing  to 
live  or  die,  as  God  pleased.  In  which  temper  he  continued  to  his  last  moment,  when 
fdacidly  he  resigned  his  soul  and  all  his  mortal  interests,  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour 
and  his  God,  Such  intercourse  sometimes  passes  between  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
the  human  spirit,  and  such  honour  have  they  that  (bar  €rod." 
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JACOB  GREEN  * 

1746—1790. 

Jacob  Green,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Ljnde)  Groon,  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  January,  (0.  S.)  1722.  He  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  after  which,  his  mother  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Barret,  also  a  resident  of  Maiden.  When  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  about  seven,  his  parents  removed  from  Maiden  to  Killingly,  Conn., 
and  he  accompanied  them.  At  fourteen,  he  chose  a  guardian,  and  was  put 
out  to  a  trade.  Having  lived  about  nine  months  with  a  Mr.  Green  of  Kill- 
ingly, and  about  a  year  with  an  uncle  at  Stoueham,  and  another  year  with 
another  uncle  at  Maiden,  and  having,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
failed,  in  each  case,  of  being  bound  out  till  he  was  twenty-one,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  a  brother-in-law  who  had  come  from  Connecticut,  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He  caught  eagerly  at 
the  idea ;  and  an  arrangement  was  soon  made  by  which  he  could  so  far  anti- 
cipate his  patrimony,  which  lay  in  real  estate,  as  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  Just  before  he  had  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  entered  a  grammar  school,  and  pursued  his  studies  till  July, 
1740,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  a  half. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  excellent  instructions  and  example  of  his 
mother,  his  mind  was  early  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  some- 
times he  had  deeply  serious  feelings,  and  formed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
religious  life ;  but  his  evil  propensities,  aided  by  powerful  temptations,  pre- 
vailed over  his  better  purposes  ;  and  his  experience,  for  several  years,  was 
little  better  than  a  constant  conflict  between  the  power  of  conscience  and 
the  power  of  sin, — the  latter,  however,  always  gaining  the  victory.  The 
clergyman,  in  whose  family  he  resided,  while  he  was  fitting  for  College, 
having  gathered  from  some -incidental  remark  that  fell  from  him,  that  he 
was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  religion,  came  to  him  shortly  after,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  propound  him  the  next  day  for  admission  to  the 
church  ;  and  though  the  young  man  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion, — not 
having  at  all  contemplated  such  an  act,  he  yielded  to  the  proposal,  and  was 
actually  received  to  Communion.  He  seems,  for  some  time  after,  to  have 
had  little  comfort  in  his  religious  exercises  ;  and  he  ultimately  had  no  doubt 
that,  at  that  period,  he  was  deceived  in  regard  to  his  true  character. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  College,  Whitefield  made  his  first  visit  to  New 
England,  and  preached  at  Cambridge,  among  other  places.  Young  Green 
heard  him  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  he  actually  followed  him,  listening 
to  his  sermons,  from  place  to  place,  as  far  as  Leicester,  where  he  left  him, 
and  went  to  visit  his  mother  at  Killingly..  This  was  the  last  visit  he  paid 
to  his  mother,  as  she  died  in  1741.  On  his  return  to  College,  he  found  but 
little  sympathy  with  his  own  religious  feelings  among  the  students,  though 
about  a  doien  of  them  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  and  met 
once  a  week  for  devotional  exercises.  The  state  of  things,  however,  soon 
underwent  a  great  change ;  for,  in  January,  1741,  Gilbert  Tennent^  whoaa 
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pmdikig  tour  through  New  England  is  one  of  the  well  known  ermU 
of  that  period,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  produced,  by  his  ministrationB,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  College,  a  most  powerful  religious  excitement.  Previous 
to  this  time,  Mr.  Green  had  allowed  himself  to  hope  that  he  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  radical  change ;  but,  under  the  preaching  of  Tennent,  he  was 
led  .to  account  that  experience  as  delusion.  His  exercises,  for  some 
time  after  this,  were  of  the  most  awful  and  agonizing  kind ;  but  he  was 
brought  at  length  to  repose  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ ;  and  found 
great  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  mind  gradually  settled  into  a  calm 
and  equable  frame,  though,  from  a  portion  of  the  record  of  his  religious 
exercises  which  still  remains,  it  seems  to  have  been  habitually  in  a  high 
state  of  spirituality  and  devotion.  And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  with  all  his  glowing  zeal,  he  had  little  disposition  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic religious  exercises ;  and  when  he  attempted  it,  he  found,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  freedom  nor  enjoyment. 

He  pursued  his  studies,  during  the  whole  of  his  college  life,  with  most 
untiring  diligence ;  and  though  he  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitn* 
tion,  it  was  considerably  impaired  by  his  excessive  application  and  neglect 
of  exercise.  His  studies,  however,  never  interfered  with  his  devotions — 
every  thing  else  he  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  a  spiritual 
mind.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  July,  1744. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Dr.  Mayhew,  Bishop  Bass,  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Cushing,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Revolution. 

Ab  his  patrimony  had  been  nearly  or  quite  exhausted  by  his  education, 
he  found  it  necessary,  on  leaving  College,  to  betake  himself  to  some  employ- 
ment, as  a  means  of  support.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
teach  a  school  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
Before  the  year  had  expired,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  commence  preaching,  and  the  committee  of  a  vacant  congregation  actually 
Implied  for  his  services.  He  was  not  then  licensed,  nor  at  all  predisposed 
to  be ;  but  that  he  might  not  mistake  in  respect  to  his  duty,  he  determined 
to  ask  the  advice  of  a  minister  in  or  near  Boston,  in  whose  judgment  he 
had  great  confidence;  and,  on  referring  the  matter  to  him,  he  was  advised 
to  defer  entering  the  ministry  till  he  had  devoted  a  year  or  two  to  prepara- 
tion for  it.     In  this  opinion  he  cordially  acquiesced. 

Having  closed  his  school  at  Sutton,  and  being  on  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
waiting  to  know  what  might  be  the  indications  of  Providence  in  respect  to 
him,  Whitefield,  happening  to  pass  through  that  part  of  the  country,  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Georgia,  to  take  charge  of  his  Orphan  House. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  promised  to  meet  Whitefield  in  New  York, 
within  about  a  month  from  that  time,  and  proceed  with  him  to  his  Southern 
destination.  Accordingly,  he  followed  him  in  due  time^  and  overtook  him 
at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  but  was  disappointed  to  learn  from  him  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  Georgia,  informing  him  of  the  failure  of  certain 
subscriptions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  should  not  be  able  to  manage  the 
Orphan  House  as  he  had  expected.  He  told  him,  however,  that  if  he  chose 
to  go  on  with  him,  he  would  fulfil  his  agreement  with  him  for  half  a  year, 
or  if  he  chose  to  stop,  he  would  defray  the  expense  of  his  journey  thus  far. 
Having  consulted  Mr.  Dickinson,  at  whose  house  he  found  Whitefield,  he 
determined,  on  the  whole,  to  accept  the  latter  side  of  the  alternative  ;  and 
then,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Burr  of  Newark,  he  was 
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kfcrnA  itf  le&aia  in  A%t  r6f;ioii,  and  reoetre  Hoenfe  to  preftek  Aoeofd^ 
iDgly ,  he  was  licensed  in  September,  1745,  at  Eliiabetktown,  and  was  imme* 
diately  invited  to  preach  at  Hanover,  Morris  County.  Here  he  preached  a 
year  on  probatioD,  received  a  call  to  settle,  and  was  ordained  and  installed, 
in  November,  1746.  Some  months  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  fell  into 
deep  spiritual  darkness,  and  had,  at  one  time,  nearly  determined  to  abandon 
the  ministry,  from  a  conscious  unfitness  to  pursue  it ;  but  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Burr  relieved  him,  in  a  good  degree,  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  June,  1747,  Mr.  Green  was  married  to  Anna  Strong*of  Brookhaveni 
L.  I.  She  died  of  consumption  in  November,  1756.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  four  children.  In  October,  1757,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierson  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Bo  v.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  President  of  Yale 
College.  By  this  latter  marriage  he  had  six  children, — one  of  whom  was 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Oreen,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His 
second  wife  survived  him  many  years,  and  died  in  August,  1810. 

Mr.  Green  received  but  a  sleuder  support  from  his  congregation,  and, 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry,  kept  himself,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, from  being  entangled  with  worldly  cares.  After  that,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  makiog  some  provision  for  his  family,  he  engaged,  to  some 
extent,  in  secular  business, — chiefly  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  con* 
tinned  some  thirty  years.  The  physician  and  the  minister  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  uniting ;  but  engagements  of  a  more  decidedly  worldly  char* 
acter  he  considered  as  interfering  with  his  ministerial  comfort  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  1764,  there  was  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  in  his  oongr^ation, 
which  extended  also  to  many  other  congregations  in  the  region.  A  revival, 
still  more  powerful,  occurred  in  1774.  While  he  was  rejoicing  in  thus  wit* 
nessiog  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  he  was  attacked  with  a  most  serious  illness, 
which  threatened  his  speedy  dissolution.  He  gathered  his  family  around 
him  in  the  evening,  and  gave  them  his  parting  counsels  and  blessings,  in 
the  full  expectation  that  he  should  not  see  the  light  of  another  morning. 
It  happened  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  had  met  in  his  parish  to  hold  a  *'  public  lecture,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  special  reference  to  the  interesting  state  of  religion  among 
his  people  ;  and,  instead  of  having  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  as  usual,  they 
spent  the  time  in  earnest  prayer  that  the  life  of  their  apparently  dying 
brother  might  still  be  preserved.  The  next  morning,  to  his  own  surprise, 
and  the  great  delight  of  his  family,  his  disease  had  evidently  formed  a 
favourable  crisis ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  mend,  till  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  accustomed  labours.  In  1790,  he  witnessed  yet  another  simi- 
lar season  of  revival,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  from  his  labours  to 
his  reward. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Green  was  concerned  in  a  movement  which,  at  the  time, 
excitod  considerable  attention, — the  formation  of  the  Morris  County  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  not  in  principle  strictly  a  Presbyterian,  nor  yet  strictly  a 
Congregationalist ;  but  he  sympathized  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each ; — that  is,  he  was  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  Ordination,  and  of  Inde- 
pendent Church  Government.     Accordingly,  he  united  with  several  of  his 
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brsriiwin  in  itrmiiig  a  PreBbyierj  upon  thii  btsis ;  hot  it  Meaw,  in  ito  prad* 
Ileal  retnlti,  never  to  haye  fulfilled  hiB  expectatieni . 
Of  hii  religions  opinions,  he  gives  the  following  aeconnt: — 

"  From  mj  youth,  I  had  heard  much  said  upon  the  principles  that  are  called  Cal- 
▼infstlc  and  Arminian;  and  when  I  thought  at  all,  I  approved  moderate  Calyinism, 
before  I  had  any  reli^pon ;  and  when  I  got  my  religion  in  the  Ntw  Light  time,  I  became 
a  more  zealous  Calvmist.  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  opposers  of  the  New  Light 
religion,  and  those  opposers  in  New  England,  where  I  then  lived,  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Arminian,  or  tinged  with  Arminian  principles.  When  I  settled  in  the 
ministry,  I  was  led  into  Mr.  Stoddard's  notions  of  the  Sacraments,  by  Messrs.  Dick- 
inson, Burr,  and  some  others,  that  I  had  a  high  opinion  of.  They  were  in  other 
respects  strong  Galvinists,  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  or  New  Light 
religion,  and  opposite  to  those  I  had  been  troubled  with  as  opposers  in  New  England. 
Hence  I  was  influenced  to  think  they  were  right  in  their  notions  of  the  Sacraments.  My 
prepossession  in  their  favour,  together  with  some  plausible  arguments  they  used,  indu- 
ced mo  lo  embrace  Stoddard's  sentiments,  which  before  I  had  thought  were  not  right, 
and  for  some  time,  I  practised  on  his  scheme  in  the  admission  of  church  meml^rs. 
But  my  church  was  not  generally  in  that  opinion,  and  I  was  not  zealous  to  urge  Mr. 
Stoddard's  principles. 

*'  J^fter  I  had  been  settled  a  tdw  years,  I  was  inclined  to  some  notions  that  were 
Armmian,  or  that  bordered  upon  Arminianism,  especially  as  to  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture, the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  origin  of  action,  &c.  I  seemed  also  to  have  some 
notion  that  there  might  be  a  degree  of  acceptableness  to  God  in  the  religious  duties 
<^  the  unregenerate ;  which  well  agreed  with  the  Stoddardian  notion  of  unregenerate 
persons  covenanting  and  coming  to  the  Sacrament.  But  I  continued  not  long  in  these 
notions;  for,  when  I  came  to  weigh  and  consider  things  well,  I  found  I  held  several 
inconsistent  sentiments.  My  sentiments  in  general  were  Calvinistio— I  was  founded 
and  established  in  the  principles;  and  yet  I  f(»und  that  I  had,  in  a  measure,  given  in 
to  several  things  that  were  Arminian,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  my  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples. I  had  been  inclined  to  such  notions  of  human  iVeedom,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
creature,  origin  of  power,  duties  of  the  unregenerate,  their  covenanting  and  using 
Sacraments,  as  were  not  consistent  with  other  sentiments  which  I  firmly  believed, 
which  I  had  the  fullest  evidence  of,  and  could  clearly  demonstrate.  When  I  came  to 
look  thoroughly  into  things,  I  found  that  all  the  Arminian  notions  or  doctrines  were 
so  connected,  that  they  must  and  would  stand  or  fall  together — the  same  connection  I 
also  found  to  be  in  Calvinistic  sentiments.  Dr.  Watts'  Terms  of  Christian  Communion, 
Edwards'  Inquiry  concerning  qualifications  for  Sacraments,  and  his  book  on  the  Will, 
were  assistances  to  me  in  studying  these  points;  and  were  a  considerable  means  to 
help  to  bring  me  off  from  all  the  notions  that  bordered  on  Arminianism." 

Mr.  Green  was  a  most  Tigorous  and  nncompromising  opposer  of  African 
Slavery.  He  opposed  it  in  public  and  in  private,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  with  the  utmost  seal,  though  he  stood  almost  alone  in  doiug  so.  It 
was  even  made  a  term  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  chnroh  of  which  he 
was  pastor,  that  no  Christian  brother  or  sister  should  hold  a  human  being 
in  bondage. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  American  Independence.  He  even  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  to  show  its  reasonableness  and  necessity,  at  a  period  when 
such  all  opinion  was  very  extensively  branded  as  a  political  heresy.  He 
was  elected,  though  contrary  to  his  strongly  expressed  wishes,  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Coogress  of  New  Jersey,  which  set  aside  the  Royal  govern- 
ment of  that  Province,  and  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  State ; 
and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitution.  He 
published  a  series  of  able  articles  in  a  newspaper,  designed  to  put  his  fellow 
eitiseos  on  their  guard  against  the  disastrous  results  of  the  paper  currency, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  inundated.  These  essays  were  republished 
in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  aod  the  plan  which  they  prescribed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  "Continental  currency,"  was  very  nearly  the 
same  which  Congress  ultimately  adopted.  When  the  British  troops  over- 
ran the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  autumn  of  1776  and  the  beginning  of 
1777,  it  was  thought  that  his  prominence  as  a  Whig  peculiarly  exposed  him 


to  hostilo  ineuraions  and  depredations ;  bnt  he  remained  at  his  post  nearly 
the  whole  time,  and  suffered  no  injury,  and  no  material  inconyenienoe. 

Mr.  Oreen  published  three  Sermons,  the'  subjects  of  which  were, — *'  The 
nature  of  natural  and  moral  inability  ;**  "  The  sins  of  youth  visited  with 
punishment  in  subsequent  life  ;'*  and  '*  The  nature  of  an  acceptable  Fast " — 
the  latter  was  preached  on  a  Fast  day  appointed  by  Congress.  He  pub- 
lished also  the  following  miscellaneous  pamphlets: — An  Inquiry  into  the 
eonstitution  and  discipline  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  order  to  cast  some  light 
on  the  controversy  concerning  qualifications  for  the  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament.  With  an  Appendix,  1768.  A  Keply  to  the  Rev.  George  Beck* 
with's  Answer  to  Mr.  Green's  Sermon,  entitled  Christian  Baptism,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  friend,  1769 ;  A  small  help  offered  to  heads  of  families  on  the 
religious  instructions  of  their  households;  A  vision  of  Hell,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  Dialogue  between  the  devils  on  the  temptations  which  they  had 
found  most  successful  in  ruining  immortal  souls.  This  pamphlet  was 
anonymous,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
George  Beckwith's  Answer  to  Mr.  Green's  Sermon  entitled  "Chrbtian 
Baptism,"  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1769. 

Mr.  Green's  last  illness  was  short.  In  May,  1790,  he  had  an  attack  of 
influenza,  which,  however,  was  not  considered  serious,  until  a  short  time 
before  its  fatal  termination.  Then  he  became  suddenly  comatose,  and 
though  he  continued  to  answer  questions  intelligently,  he  manifested  little 
disposition  to  converse.  Being  apprized  that  his  end  had  nearly  come,  he 
was  asked  by  his  wife  what  were  his  views  as  to  his  future  well-being,  and  he 
replied, — **  I  have  a  hope," — and  after  a  short  interval,  added, — "and 
some  fear."     Having  uttered  these  words,  his  spirit  gently  passed  away. 

His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  con  tuning  an 
epitome  of  bis  character,  which  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone: — 

•*  Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
A.  M.  First  Pastor  of  the  Hanover  Church,  who  died,  24th  of  May,  1790, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  of  which  forty-four  were  spent  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 
He  was  a  man  of  temper,  even,  firm  and  resolute ;  of  affections,  temperate, 
steady  and  benevolent ;  of  genius,  solid,  inquisitive  and  penetrating ;  of 
industry,  active  and  unwearied ;  of  learning,  various  and  accurate  ;  of  man- 
ners, simple  and  reserved;  of  piety,  humble,  enlightened,  fervent  and 
eminent.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  plain,  searching,  practical ;  as 
a  pastor,  watchful,  laborious ;  ever  intent  on  some  plan  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  his  flock ;  and,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  happily 
and  eminently  successful." 

Mr.  Green  left  in  manuscript,  an  autobiography  reaching  down  as  far  as 
1777.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  published  this  in  a  series  of  numbers 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  **  Christian  Advocate ;"  and  supplied  the 
remaining  part  of  the  history  from  his  own  recollections. 
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SAMUEL  DAVIES  * 

1746—1761. 

Samuel  Daviss  was  born  near  Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County,  De., 
November  3,  1723.  He  was,  on  both  sides,  of  Webk  extraction.  His 
&ther  was  a  farmer,  in  humble  circumstances,  and  of  moderate  intellectual 
powers  find  attainments,  but  of  unexceptionable  Christian  character.  His 
mother  was  distinguished  for  both  talents  and  piety ;  and,  from  his  birth, 
she  sacredly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry. The  father  died  in  1759,  aged  seventy-nine  yeara.  The  mother 
survived  her  son  several  years,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  the 
£unily  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kodgers  of  New  York. 

The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  from  his  mother,  there  being 
no  school  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  family  lived  ;  but  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  school  some  dis* 
tance  from  home,  where,  for  two  years,  he  studied  diligently,  and  improved 
rapidly.  His  mother  had  given  the  strictest  attention  to  his  religious  educa- 
tion, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  unwearied  efforts,  in  connection 
with  her  earnest  prayers,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  deeply  and  per- 
manently impressed  with  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  though  he  did  not 
make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  till  after  he  had  entered  his  fifteenth 
year. 

His  classical  course  was  commenced  under  the  tuition  of  a  respectable 
Welsh  Baptist  minister, — the  Rev.  Abel  Morgan ;  but  he  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Blair's  famous  school  at  Fagg*s  Manor,  soon  after  its  establishment. 
Here,  under  excellent  advantages,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  Theology;  and,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  application,  his  health,  before  the  close  of  his  course,  was  not  a 
little  impaired.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1746.  On  the  23d  of  October  following,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  E^rkpatrick.  supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  John 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Nottingham. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1747,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  with  a 
view  to  a  mission  among  some  of  the  destitute  congregations  in  Virginia, 
especially  in  Hanover  County.  This  was,  on  several  accounts,  an  unpro- 
mising and  difficult  field,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  then  the  Established  Church  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Dissenters  were,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities ;  but  Mr.  Davies  is  said  to  have  undertaken  the  mission,  partly  from 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  certain  persons  in  that  region,  who,  through 
one  of  his  friends,  had  contributed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
On  his  arrival  at  Williamsburg,  in  April,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  license  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of  worship  in  and  about 
Hanover.  The  petition  was  granted,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Governor;  though,  at  that  time,  there  were  pending  several  civil  suits 
against  Dissenting  ministers,  for  holding  religious  worship  in  a  manner  not 
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reeognisad  bj  the  Uw  of  the  Proyinoe.  Ho  immodkiolj  eniored  upon  kis 
labours,  and  was  received  with  great  enthasiasm,  and  listened  to  by  molti- 
tndes  with  profound  attention.  The  people  were  quickly  resolyed  on 
seoaring  his  services  permanently,  and,  after  three  or  four  months,  they 
sent  a  call  for  him  to  the  Presbytery.  He  returned  from  Virginia  to  Dela> 
ware  about  the  close  of  summer ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  was  sud- 
denly  bereaved  of  his  wife,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  afflictive.  His 
own  health  was  now  greatly  reduced,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  indicate 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  confirmed  consumption.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued his  labours,  preaching  during  the  day,  even  when  he  was  so  ill  at 
night  as  to  need  persons  to  sit  up  with  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1748,  there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  his  eondi« 
turn,  insomuch  that  his  friends  began  to  regard  his  recovery  as  at  least 
possible.  Many  requests  were  now  ptit  in  for  his  services ;  and  that  from 
Hanover  was  renewed  with  increased  importunity.  This  he  was,  on  every 
account,  predisposed  to  accept ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  though 
without  any  expectation  that  his  health  would  allow  him  long  to  retain  the 
charge.  On  this  second  visit  to  Virginia,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  John  Kodgers,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New 
York,  who,  however,  failed  in  his  application  for  a  license  to  preach  in  the 
Province. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1748,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial  connection 
with  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Holt  of  Hanover,  who  became  the  mother  of 
six  children,  and  survived  him  many  years. 

About  the  same  time,  his  license  to  preach  was  extended  to  three  addi- 
tional meeting-houses,  so  that  his  labours  were  now  divided  between  seven 
places  of  worship,  in  five  different  counties,  and  some  of  them  forty  milea 
distant  from  each  other ;  but  his  health  was  by  this  time  restored,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  meet  his  manifold  engagements.  His  residence  was  in  Han- 
over, about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond.  By  his  glowing  zeal,  combined 
with  exemplary  prudence,  and  an  eloquence  more  impressive  and  effective 
than  had  then  perhaps  ever  graced  the  American  pulpit,  he  made  his  way 
among  all  classes  of  people,  and  was  alike  acceptable  to  all,  from  the  most 
polished  gentleman  to  the  most  ignorant  African  slave.  A  manifest  blessing 
from  on  high  attended  his  labours  ;  and  within  about  three  years  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement,  no  less  than  three  hundred  had  been  gathered  to  the 
communion  of  the  church. 

Though  Mr.  Davies  succeeded,  with  little  difficulty,  in  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  civil  authorities  to  occupy  so  wide  a  field  by  his  professional 
labours,  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  controversy  with  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, the  King's  Attorney  General,  on  the  question  whether  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  which  had  been  passed  in  England  expressly  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  extended  also  to  Virginia ;  he  vigorously  maintaining 
the  affirmative,  and  the  Attorney  General  as  vigorously  the  negative.  On 
one  occasion,  he  appeared  personally  before  the  General  Court,  and  replied 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  a  strain  of  eloquence,  which  is  said  to  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  most  earnest  of  his  opponents.  He  maintained  his 
position  with  the  utmost  firmness ;  and  when,  on  his  visit  to  England,  ho 
had  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before* the  King  in  Council,  ka 
received  a  declaration,  under  authority,  that  the  Act  of  Toleration  did 
extend  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 
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On  the  4th  of  October,  1758,  a  request  was  preeented  to  Ae  Synod  of 
New  York,  then  in  eeeston  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Tmstees  of  ^e  College 
of  New  Jersey,  that  they  would  appoint  two  of  their  members,  Messrs. 
Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samnel  Davies,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Enrope  to  solicit 
benefactions  in  aid  of  the  College.  The  appointment  having  been  made 
and  accepted,  and  every  thing  having  been  arranged  fbr  their  departure, 
thoy  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  London  on  the  17th  of  November,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  25  th  of  December.  They  visited  Scotland  together,  but 
parted  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Tennent  to  visit  Glasgow  and  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Davies  the  principal  towns  in  England.  They  subsequently  met  in  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1754  ;  and  the  next  month  embarked  for  America, — Mr. 
Tennent  immediately  for  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Davies  for  York,  Va.  The 
latter  had  a  rough  and  protracted  passage,  and  did  not  reach  Virginia  till 
the  18th  of  February,  1755.  He  was  received  with  great  favour  in  both 
England  and  Scotland,  and  preached  to  not  only  universal  acceptance,  but 
universal  admiration.  The  object  of  the  united  mission  was  also  happily 
accomplished,  in  much  larger  collections  being  made  for  the  College,  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise  had  ventured  to  hope  for. 

Mr.  Davies,  on  his  return,  immediately  resumed  his  pastoral  labours, 
though  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  things  that  forbade  him 
to  confine  his  labours  to  his  own  congregation.  The  French  and  Indian 
war  was  at  this  time  occasioning  the  greatest  agitation  throughout  that  part 
of  the  country ;  and  even  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  part  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  to  the  enemy  had  been  suggested.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1756, 
occurred  General  Braddock's  memorable  defeat,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  was  saved  only  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Colonel  Washington,  then 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Ten  days  after  this,  Mr.  Davies  preached  a 
Sermon  **0n  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  going  to  Fort  Du  Quesne;  *' 
in  which  he  called  upon  his  hearers,  in  the  most  impassioned  strain,  to  show 
*'  themselves  Men,  Britons  and  Christians,  and  to  make  a  noble  stand  for 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed.*'  It  was  apprehended  that  the  negroes  might 
join  the  Indians  and  French  ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  perhaps  more  influ- 
ence with  them  than  any  other  person,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  such  a  movement.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  Ser- 
mon in  Hanover  to  a  company  of  Independent  Volunteers,  which  was 
afterwards  published,  and  in  a  note  to  which  he  alludes  prophetically  to 
Washington — •*  That  heroic  youth,"  says  he,  **  Colonel  Washington,  whom 
I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner, 
for  some  important  service  to  his  country.*'  On  another  occasion,  he 
preached  a  Sermon  to  the  Militia  of  Hanover  County,  with  a  view  to  raise  a 
company  for  Captain  Samuel  Meredith  ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by  the  Discourse  that,  within  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  concluded, 
the  company  was  made  up,  and  the  preacher  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  admiration. 

But.  notwithstanding  these  patriotic  efforts,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  evidently  demanded,  Mr.  Davies  suffered  nothing  to  diminish 
his  exertions,  or  damp  his  seal,  in  his  appropriate  work  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. He  preached  the  Gospel  continually ;  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
among  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  white  population ;  and  his  labours  wer« 
attended  with  marked  suocees.  The  Presbytery  of  Hanover, — the  first 
Presbytery  in  Virginia,  was  founded  shortly  after  his  return  from  Enrope, 
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tnd  oUeftf  thro«i|^  Us  mBirementality.  Tke  Aoi  of  Ao  Syttod  of  Now 
Toxk  for  ^b  parposo  boan  date  September  3,  1755 ;  and  Mr.  Davies  was 
appointed  to  open  the  Presbytery,  which  was  directed  to  meet  at  Hanorer 
on  the  3d  of  December  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Davies  may  be  considered  as  having  been  the  sonl  of  the  Dissenting 
interest  in  Virginia.  The  Presbytery  of  Hanover  originally  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Virginia,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  North 
Carolina;  and  throughout  this  extensive  region  were  scattered  settlements 
that  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Established  Church.  Over  this  wide 
tract  of  country  Mr.  Davies'  influence  was  diffused.  So  great  was  his  popu- 
larity that  his  labours  were  called  for  abroad,  much  too  often  to  satisfy  his 
own  people ;  and  they  even  warmly  remonstrated  with  the  Presbytery  for 
directing  him  to  supply  so  many  vacancies. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1758,  Mr.  Davies  was  chosen  to  succeed  Jonathan 
Edwards,  as  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  but  he  declined  the 
appointment.  He  was,  however,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1759,  elected  a  second 
time  ;  and,  though  he  still  felt  strong  objections  to  leaving  that  extensive 
and  important  field,  yet,  as  this  was  a  second  appointment,  and  the  Synod 
had  meanwhile  given  it  as  their  judgment  that  he  ought  to  accept  it,  and  as 
he  had  long  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  he  was 
constrained  to  think  that  the  indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  a 
removal.  He,  therefore,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, 
resigned  his  charge  on  the  13th  of  May,  1759,  removed  to  Princeton 
shortly  after,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  was  formidly  inducted  into  the  Presidential  chair  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

As  Mr.  Davies  brought  with  him  to  the  College  the  highest  reputation  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  eloquence,  so  he  fully  sustained  it  while  his  connection 
with  the  College  continued.  He  had  now  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  varied  gifts ;  and  he  used  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  new 
efficiency  and  lustre  to  the  institution.  But,  while  every  thing  seemed  to 
promise  a  protracted  career  of  usefulness,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to 
exercise  his  powers  on  a  nobler  field.  His  habit  being  somewhat  plethoric, 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  Virginia  to  the  exercise  of  riding,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  his  health.  His  duties  at  Princeton  led  him  into  a  sedentary 
life,  and  his  application  to  study  was  intense  and  unremitted.  Towards  the 
close  of  January,  1761,  he  was  bled  for  a  severe  cold,  and  the  next  day 
transcribed  for  the  press  his  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  the  Second. 
The  day  following,  he  preached  twice  in  the  College  chapel.  His  arm 
became  inflamed,  and  a  violent  fever  ensued,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  ten 
days.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1761,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and 
after  having  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  College  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months.  His  disease,  in  its  progress,  was  accompanied  by  delir- 
ium ;  but,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  and  even  amidst  the  wanderings  of  his 
mind,  it  was  manifest  that  the  tendencies  of  his  spirit  were  towards  immor- 
tality. A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  in  London  on 
the  29th  of  March  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  and  another  al 
Princeton  on  the  28th  of  May,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley ;  both  of 
which  were  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Davies'  publications : — ^A  Sermon  on 
man's  primitive  state,  1748.    The  state  of  religion  among  the  ProtestMil 
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DisscAtera  in  Virginia,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bey.  Joseph  Bellamj,  1751.  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  1752.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  installation  of  the  Bev.  John  Todd,*  1752.  Religion  and 
Patriotism,  the  constituents  of  a  good  soldier:  A  Sermon  preached  before 
a  company  of  Volunteers,  1755.  Virginia's  Danger  and  Remedy :  Two 
Discourses  occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  and  the  defeat  of  (jeneral 
Braddock,  1756.  Letters,  showing  the  state  of  Religion  in  Virginia,  par* 
ticularly  among  the  negroes,  1751-1757.  A  Sermon  on  the  ''  vessels  of 
meroy  and  the  vessels  of  wrath,*'  1757.  A  Sermon  on  **  Little  children 
invited  to  Jesus  Christ,"  1757.  The  Curse  of  Cowardice:  A  Sermon 
before  the  Militia  of  Virginia,  1758.  A  Valedictory  Discourse  to  the  Senior 
class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
George  II.,  1761.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  important  documenta 
of  a  public  nature,  and  various  Hymns  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  of  no 
small  degree  of  merit. 

A  collection  of  his  Sermons,  including  most  of  those  which  had  been 
printed  during  his  life  time,  was  published  after  his  death,  in  three  volumes, 
ootavo.  They  have  passed  through  several  editions,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  sermons  in  the  English  language. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  person  now  living,  who 
has  any  recollections  of  President  Davies,  many  of  the  last  generation 
remembered  him  well,  and  the  testimony  which  they  rendered  concerning 
him  is  a  matter  of  authentic  record.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  in  the 
notices  of  his  life  and  character  which  appeared  in  the  Literary  and  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  has  brought  together  various  well  authenticated  traditions 
ooncerning  him,  which  of  themselves  are  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  time.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  informed  me  that  he  once  heard 
him  preach  at  Princeton,  and  that  he  was  without  exception  the  first  pul- 
pit orator  to  whom  he  had  ever  listened.     His  voice,  his  attitudes,  his  ges- 

*  JoHH  Todd  was  graduated  at  tho  College  of  New  Jene^  in  1749,  and  was  lioensed  by  the 
Preebjtery  of  New  Branswiok  in  1750.    Shortly  after  his  lioensnre,  he  went  to  Vii^^nia,  and 

Kiaehed  to  great  satisfaction  in  some  of  the  houses  that  had  been  licensed  for  the  Rev.  Samuel 
▼iei.  In  1761,  he  returned  to  the  North,  was  ordained  by  the  PresbTterr  of  New  Brans- 
wiok, and  then  went  back  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  regularly  licensed  by  the  Qeneral  Court 
« to  officiate  as  an  assistant  to  Samuel  Bavies,  a  Dissenting  minister."  He  was  installed  on  the 
12th  of  NoTember,  1763 — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Ker.  Mr.  Bavies,  and 
was  published,  the  next  year,  with  a  Bedication  '<  to  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Virginia."  After  Mr.  Baries'  removal  to  Princeton,  Mr.  Todd  was,  for  many  years, 
the  leading  man  in  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  a  staunch  Whig 
during  the  Revolution,*And  was  always  sealous  in  defence  of  reliffious  liberty.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  early  immigration  to  Kentucky,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  fVom 
the  Virginia  Legislature  a  charter  for  a  College  in  that  new  country ;  and,  after  the  Transyl- 
vania Seminary  was  established,  he  was  instrumental  in  famishing  it  with  a  small  but  valuable 
library,  and  a  scientific  apparatus.  He  superintended  a  classical  school  which  was  in  h\A 
mate  for  many  years,  bat  dedined,  and  was  finally  given  np,  after  he  became  flur  advanced  In 
life.  He  grew  prematurely  old,  in  conseauenoe  of  his  excessive  labours  in  the  early  period  of 
his  ministry;  and,  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  not  able  to  perform  aU  the 
servieei  reqaired  by  his  own  charge.  As  some  reports  had  arisen  advert  to  his  fidelity,  espe- 
dally  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  his  church,  he  attended  the  meetinK  of  the  Prrabytery 
in  the  Cove  Congregation,  Albermarle,  in  Jaly,  1793,  with  a  view  to  explain  and  refute  the 
VBjJust  duurges.  Having  aeoomplished  his  object,  he  set  out  for  home  on  Saturday  the  27th, 
and  the  same  day  was  found  dead  in  the  road.  Whether  he  died  from  apoplexy,  or  in  oonse- 
quenee  of  being  thrown  fVom  his  horse,  could  only  be  conjectured.  Mr.  Todd  preached  in  Vir- 
ginia about  forty-two  years.  A  son,  bearing  his  name,  was  lloensed  bv  the  Hanover  Prei^- 
teiy,  September  18, 1800,  preaehing  his  first  Sermon  where  his  father  preached  his  last.  For 
time  he  oeoopled  the  ehurohes  left  vacant  by  his  father,  but  in  1800  removed  to  Ken* 
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tore,  every  thing  pertuning  to  manner,  be  said,  eame  ap  to  the  most  perfect 
ideal  that  he  was  able  to  form. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Fmley*s  Sermon  occasioned  by  his 
death: 

''  Ab  to  his  natural  genius,  it  was  strong  and  masculine.  His  understanding  was 
clear,  his  memory  rotentire,  his  invention  quiclL,  his  imagination  lively  and  florid,  his 
thoughts  sublime,  and  his  language  ele^nt,  strong  and  expressive.  And  I  cannot  but 
presume  that  true  and  candid  critics  will  readily  discern  a  great  degree  of  true  poetic 
fire,  style,  and  imagery,  in  his  poetical  compositions;  and  wiU  grant  that  he  was  capable 
to  have  shone  in  that  way,  had  his  leisure  permitted  the  due  cultivation  of  his  natural 
talent. 

"  His  appearance  in  company  was  manly  and  graceful,  his  behaviour  genteel,  not 
ceremonious:  grave  yet  pleasant;  and  solid  but  sprightly  too.  In  a  word,  he  was  an 
open,  conversable  and  entertaining  companion,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, at  once. 

**  In  the  sacred  desk,  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  men  animated  his  addresses,  and  made 
them  tender,  solemn,  pungent  and  persuasive :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
ingenious,  accurate  and  oratorical.  A  certain  dignity  of  sentiment  and  style,  a  vene- 
rable presence,  a  commanding  voice,  and  emphatical  delivery,  concurred  both  to  charm 
his  audience,  and  overawe  them  into  silence  and  attention. 

"  Nor  was  his  usefulness  confined  to  the  pulpit.  His  comprehensive  mind  could  take 
under  view  the  grand  interests  of  his  country  and  of  religion  at  once;  and  these 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  he  was  ever  ready  zealously  to  serve.  It  is 
known  what  an  active  instrument  he  was  in  stirring  up  a  patriot  spirit, — a  spirit  of 
courage  and  resolution  in  Virginia,  where  he  resided  during  the  late  barbarous  French 
and  Indian  ravages. 

"  His  natural  temper  was  remarkably  sweet  and  dispassionate ;  and  his  heart  was 
one  of  the  tenderest  towards  the  distressed.  His  svmpathetic  soul  could  say  *  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  V  Accordingly,  his  charitable  disposition  made  hhn  liberal 
to  the  poor,  and  that  often  beyond  his  ability.  He  was  eminently  obliging  to  all,  and 
very  sensible  of  favours  conferred,  which  he  could  receive  without  servility,  and  mani- 
fest his  grateAil  sense  of  them  with  proper  dignity. 

<<  To  his  friends  he  was  voluntarily  transparent,  and  Ailly  acted  up  to  the  poet's 
advice: 

" '  Thy  fHend  put  in  thy  bosom :  wear  his  eyes, 
Stfll  in  thy  heart  that  he  may  see  what's  there.' 

'*  And  perhaps  none  better  understood  the  ingenuities  and  delicacies  of  iriendship, 
or  had  a  higher  relish  for  it,  or  was  truer  or  more  constant  in  it,  than  he.  He  was  not 
easily  disgusted;  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  his  candid  heart 
and  enlarged  soul,  both  disposing  and  enabling  him  to  make  allowances  for  indiscre- 
tions, which  narrower  and  more  selfish  minds  could  not  make.  He  readily  and  easily 
forgave  offences  against  himself,  whilst  none  could  be  more  carefVil  to  avoid  offending 
others ;  which ,  If  he  at  any  time  inadvertently  did,  he  was  forward  and  desirous  to  make 
the  most  ample  satisfaction. 

**  He  was  amongst  the  first  and  brightest  examples  of  filial  piety ;  a  very  indulgent 
parent  and  humane  master.  As  a  husband,  he  was  kind,  tender,  cordial  and  respect- 
ful, with  a  fondness  that  was  manlv  and  genuine.  In  a  word,  think  what  might 
rationally  be  expected  in  the  present  imperfect  state,  in  a  mature  man,  a  Christian  in 
minority,  a  minister  of  Jesus,  of  like  passions  with  others,  in  a  gentleman,  companion, 
and  cordial  friend,  and  you  conceive  of  President  Davies. 

**  It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  one  so  rigid,  with  respect  to  his  own  fkith  and 

Eractice.  could  be  so  generous  and  catholic  in  his  sentiments  of  those  who  differed  flrom 
im  in  ooth,  as  he  was.  He  was  strict,  not  bigoted;  conscientious,  not  squeamishly 
scrupulous.  His  dear  and  extensive  knowledge  of  religion  enabled  him  to  discern 
where  the  main  stress  should  be  laid,  and  to  proportion  his  seal  to  the  importance  of 
things, — too  generous  to  be  confined  to  the  interests  of  a  party  as  such .  He  considered 
the  visible  Kmgdom  of  Christ  as  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular denomination;  and  never  supposed  that  his  declarative  glory  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  religious  community  which  he  most  approved.  Hence  he  glorlsd 
more  in  being  a  Christian  than  in  being  a  Prubyterianj  though  he  was  the  latter  fh>m 
principle.  His  truly  catholic  address  to  the  Established  Clergy  of  Virginia  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  sincere  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  to  have  heard  that '  Christ  waa 
preached,'  and  substantial  religion,  common  Christianity,  promoted  by  those  who 
^walked  not  with  him,'  and  whom  he  judged  in  other  points  to  be  mistaken.  His 
benevolent  heart  could  not  be  so  soured,  nor  his  enlarged  soul  so  contracted,  as  to 
value  men  ft'om  circumstantial  distinctions,  but  according  to  their  personal  worth. 

"  He  sought  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  would  profess  nis  sentiments  with  the  undis- 
guised openness  of  an  honest  Christian,  and  the  inoffensive  boldness  of  a  manly  spirit; 
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jti,  wMhoirt  the  least  »pptrent  difficulty  or  hesitation,  he  would  retract  an  opimon  on 
mil  convictioD  of  its  being  a  mistake.  I  have  never  known  one  who  appeared  to  lay  him- 
self more  fully  open  to  the  reception  of  truth,  A*om  whatever  quarter  it  came,  than  he; 
for  he  judged  the  knowledge  of  truth  only  to  be  real  learning,  and  that  endeavouring 
to  defend  an  error  was  but  labouring  to  be  more  ignorant.  But,  until  fully  convinced, 
be  was  becomingly  tenacious  of  his  opinion. 

'*  The  unavoidable  consciousness  of  native  power  made  him  bold  and  enterprfsbg. 
Yet  the  event  proved  that  his  boldness  arose,  not  from  a  partial,  groundless,  self-oon- 
ceit,  but  from  true  self-knowledge.  Upon  fair  and  candid  trial,  faithftil  and  just  to 
himself,  he  judged  what  he  could  do;  and  what  he  could,  when  called  to  It,  he 
attempted;  and  what  he  attempted  he  accomplished. 


CALEB  SMITH  * 

1747—1762. 

Caleb  Smith,  a  son  of  William  and  Hannah  (Sears)  Smith,  was  born  at* 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  December  29,  0.  S.,  1723.     The  family  was  ono  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  of  high  respectability. 

As  be  dbcovered,  from  early  cbildbood,  more  than  common  vigonr  of 
mind,  and  love  of  learning,  his  father  resolved  on  giving  him  a  collegiate 
education;  and  accordingly  placed  him  at  a  grammar  school,  where  be 
made  such  improvements  tbat,  in  1739,  in  bis  fifteenth  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  Yale  College.  His  standing,  durbg  bis  whole  college  course, 
was  bigbly  respectable,  and  be  graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1743. 
He  remained  at  College,  for  some  time,  as  a  resident  graduate. 

During  the  second  year  tbat  be  was  in  College,  tbere  was  a  very  general 
attention  to  religion  among  the  students,  in  wbiob  he  ako  bad  a  share. 
From  that  time,  bis  mind  seems  to  have  been  permanently  and  babitually 
directed  to  bis  religious  interests ;  though  be  looked  with  no  little  distrust 
upon  bis  own  exercises,  on  account  of  their  having  been  less  distinct  and 
vivid  than  be  supposed  was  necessary  to  give  tbem  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness. To  others,  however,  the  evidence  of  his  piety  was  very  satisfiustory ; 
and  several  clergymen,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  religious  views  and 
feelings,  bad  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  his  conversion  was 
radical,  and  tbat  he  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  1746,  about  the  time  be  took  bis  second  degree,  Mr.  Burr  of  Newark, 
afterwards  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  applied  to  him  to  assist  him 
in  the  instruction  of  a  large  Latin  school,  of  which  he  bad  the  charge ;  but 
Mr.  Smith's  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to  go  to  Newark  till  Mr.  Burr 
was  otherwbe  supplied.  However,  be  went  some  time  after  to  Eliaabeth* 
town,  where  he  instructed  several  young  men  in  the  languages,  while  he 
pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  some  other 
ministers,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry;  and,  having  creditably  gone  through  bis  several 
trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747. 

His  preaching,  from  the  beginning,  was  more  than  commonly  acceptable ; 
and,  within  about  a  year  from  his  licensure,  be  received  several  unanimous 
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cMb  from  diSereBl  plftoes  to  BeMt  m  the  mbiBtr j.  He  requested  tfie  Pre#* 
bytery  to  decide  wkioh  call  he  should  accept ;  bat,  aa  they  diose  to  refttf 
the  DMttter  to  hk  own  judgment,  he  decided  in  fayour  of  Newark  Moim« 
tains,  (now  Orange) ;  and  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  there; 
November  80,  1748. 

Though  Mr.  Smith  eyidently  laboured  wi^h  great  diligence,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  most  intense  devotion,  his  ministry  was  not  signalised  by  any  extraordif 
nary  immediate  results.  It  was,  however,  during  a  period  of  unoommott 
religious  apathy  in  the  country  at  large,  that  he  exercised  his  ministry ;  so 
that,  even  among  men  of  his  own  views  and  spirit,  he  was  not  singular  itt 
not  being  permitted  to  witness  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  conneo* 
tion  with  his  labours.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  constant  uneasi* 
ness  and  grief  to  him,  Uiat  his  success  was  so  limited;  and  yet  there  were 
a  goodly  number  who  connected  their  hopeful  conversion  with  his  instrumen* 
tality. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  usefulness  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  immt* 
diate  congregation.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  aid  of  the  interests  of  that  infant  Seminary.  He  was 
abo  early  chosen  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of 
President  Edwards,  he  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore^  and  for  several 
months  occupied  that  important  station  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  not  only  judged  correctly  but  spoke  well. 
He  was,  for  many  years.  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  and  usually  con* 
ducted  its  correspondence,  especially  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  peculiar 
delicacy  or  difficulty.  He  had  a  happy  talent  at  reconciling  differences — 
at  preventing  threatened  disruptions,  and  restoring  harmony  where  it  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted. 

Mr.  Smith  ranked  among  the  more  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  sermons  out  with  great  care ; 
but,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  a  large  portion  of  his  preaching  was  extempo- 
raneous, so  &r  as  the  language  was  concerned,  though  he  never  £uled  care* 
fully  to  consider  and  digest  his  subject.  Hb  v(Moe  was  clear  and  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  monotonous ;  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  affection* 
ate  and  fervent,  without  any  of  the  show  of  oratory.  He  became,  at  one 
period,  the  subject  of  violent  nervous  and  vertiginous  affections,  which  oeea- 
sioned  him  serious  embarrassment  in  his  public  services,  and  sometimes  even 
obliged  him  to  support  himself  by  holding  to  the  pulpit.  The  only  Sermon 
he  ever  published,  was  one  on  the  death  of  President  Burr,  whieh  is  sud 
to  have  been  written  at  a  peculiarly  inauspicious  moment,  and  to  hare  been 
but  a  poor  sample  of  his  ordinary  preaching.  It  is,  however,  a  very  respec- 
table performance. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1762,  he  was  seised  mUh  a  dysentery, 
which  proved  the  means  of  terminating  his  life.  In  the  early  part  of  Ids 
Qlness,  his  mind,  though  not  greatly  clouded,  was  not  entirely  free  from 
anxious  thoughts ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  he  obtained  a  degree  of  oonfidenee 
ki  the  merits  and  the  promises  of  his  Redeemer,  tiiat  cast  out  all  fear^  an4 
fnt  him  in  possession  of  a  serene  and  triampkant  joy.    His  people  e^noal 
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their  warm  aUaohment  to  bim,  and  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  his 
lifb,  by  observing  the  Tuesday  preceding  bis  death  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer ;  on  which  occasion,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  several  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  one  of  whom  he  expressed  an  undoubting  assu- 
rance that  he  should  soon  be  mingling  in  the  praises  and  enjoyments  of 
Heaven.  On  the  Friday  morning  following,  at  a  very  early  hour,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  closing  scene  had  come,  he  gathered  bis  family  around  him, 
and  took  his  final  leave  of  them,  commending  them  in  fervent  prayer  to  the 
providence  and  grace  of  Qod.  After  this,  he  requested  that  his  little  son 
i^ould  be  brought  and  laid  in  his  arms ;  and,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  life  his  arm,  he  desired  some  one  to  rabe  it  and  lay  it  over  the 
ehild ;  which  being  done,  he  very  affectionately  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  him.  He  expired  about  six  o'clock,  the  same  morning,  (October  20, 
1762,)  aged  thirty-eight  years  and  ten  months. 

His  funeral  was  attended,  on  the  Sabbath  following,  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  ministers.  In  the  morning,  one 
of  the  ministers  preached  from  Philippians  i,  21 ;  in  the  afternoon,  another 
preached  from  Ezekiel  xxii,  30. 

In  September,  1748,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Martha,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabetbtown, — a  lady  whose  char- 
acter is  thus  described  by  one  of  her  contemporaries: — '*She  was  superior 
to  most  of  her  sex  in  strength  of  genius;  her  intellectual  powers  were 
quick  and  penetrating ;  she  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  greatly 
delighted  in  reading.  Kindness,  care,  and  friendship,  composed  her  natural 
temper:  she  was  an  agreeable  companion,  very  obliging  in  her  behaviour, 
and  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance. 
As  she  was  blessed  with  an  early  religious  education,  so  the  things  of  eternity 
began  betimes  to  exercise  her :  she  had  serious  impressions  upon  her  mind 
even  from  her  childhood,  and  began  a  course  of  secret  prayer  while  young. 
And,  although  she  was  subject  to  melancholy  at  seasons,  and  consequently 
to  fears  and  doubts  about  her  spiritual  state,  yet,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  she  had  much  greater  satisfaction."  With  this  excellent  lady  Mr. 
Smith  lived  nearly  eight  years,  when,  after  a  lingering  disease  of  about  a 
year,  she  was  taken  from  him,  in  August,  1757,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, — 
leavbg  three  children,  all  of  them  daughters.  A  little  more  than  two 
years  after  this  bereavement, — in  October,  1759,  he  was  married  to  Be- 
becca,  daughter  of  the  ** Honourable  Major"  Foote  of  Branford,  Conn. 
She  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  '*  endowed  with  many  agreeable  virtues  to 
render  her  an  amiable  companion ;"  but  the  fact  that  she  was  still  living, 
when  this  reference  to  her  character  was  made,  was  doubtless  the  reason 
why  nothing  more  remains  concerning  her  than  this  passing  allusion.  He 
had  one  son  by  his  last  marriage, — the  child  above  referred  to,  as  being 
lifted  into  his  father's  arms  to  receive  his  dying  benediction.  The  descend- 
ants of  Mr.  Smith  are  among  the  most  respectable  people  in  New  Jersey, 
one  of  whom  is  ^e  Hon.  Henry  W.  Ghreen,  the  present  (1849)  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  State. 

'  The  only  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Smith  that  remains,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
about  sixty  pages,  printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1763,  entitled  **A 
Brief  Aocoimt  of  the  life  of  the  late  Bev.  Caleb  Smith,  A.  M.,  minister  of 
tile  Ooqyel  at  Newark  Mountains,  who  died  October  22,  1762;  chieiy 
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eztnoted  from  lus  diary  and  other  priTiie  papen.  Heb.  tL  11, 12."  Tho. 
pamphlet  oontains  oomparatiTely  few  facts,  being  ehiellj  ooeupied  with  the 
record  of  hia  private  religions  exercises,  eyinoing  a  remarkable  degree  cf 
spirituality  and  dcTOtion. 


JOHN  BRAINERD  * 
1747—1781. 

John  Beainbrd,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Hesekiah  and  Dorothy  (Mason) 
Brainerd,  was  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Febroary  28,  1719-20.  He  was 
probably  fitted  for  College  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Brainerdt  of 
Eastbory,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Glastenbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1746.  During  his  collegiate  course,  his  brother  David,  in  his 
letters,  warned  him  against  that  spurious  religious  experience  that  is  too 
often  found  in  connection  with  great  religious  excitements.  But  when  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  converted,  or  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  or  with  what  church  he  originally  connected  himself,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  Probably  his  first  membership  was  with  the  church  in  his 
native  place  ;  but,  as  the  Records  of  that  church  at  the  period  referred  to 
are  lost,  nothing  beyond  conjecture  is  now  attainable.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  must  have  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his  college 
course ;  for  within  a  few  months  after  his  graduation,  he  had  commenced 
preaching,  and  was  actually  engaged  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

The  following  letter,  covering  a  considerable  part  of  John  Brainerd^i 
missionary  life,  was  addressed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Smith,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  William  Smith,  and  previously  the  wife  of  Colonel  Elisha  Williams, 
once  Rector  of  Yale  College.  It  has  never  before  been  publbhed,  and 
doubtless  contains  the  fullest,  as  well  as  most  authentic,  narrative  of  Ida 
self-denying  labours,  that  is  now  extant. 

Bbothirtox  in  New  Jersey,  August  24, 1761. 

Madam  :  According  to  my  promise,  I  here  send  a  particular  account  of 
the  Indian  mission  in  this  Province,  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  the 
object  of  my  care.  I  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  it  from  its  first  rise  and 
foundation. 

In  1743,  my  brother  and  predecessor,  Mr.  David  Brainerd,  being 
employed  by  the  Corresponding  members  of  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  entered  on  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  Christianizing  the  Indians,  and  for  that  end,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
arrived  at  Kaunaumeek,  an  Indian  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Stock- 
bridge  Northwest.  At  this  place  he  continued  about  the  space  of  a  year ; 
and  having  so  far  gained  upon  these  Indians  as  that  he  could  persuade  them 
to  move  to  Stockbridge,  and  settle  themselves  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  he,  by  the  direction  of  the  Correspondents,  removed 
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t  Nkrcmiar  BsAiirsED  WM  a  nAtiTe  of  CUddAm;  wma  gradomtod  at  Tato  OoQafe  la  lYSSf 
waf  ordained  paitor  of  the  Seeond  Congregational  Chnroh  in  Qlaitanbory,  (Sattbnij)  Coam., 
In  Apil,  1740;  and  died  NoTember  0^  17^. 
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U  ihe  Forks  of  DtUware  ia  PouMyhtak.  Ammg  ihem  iDAini«  k« 
Bj^ni  a  little  more  tkan  a  year ;  had  some  eneouragiiig  appearanoes,  b«i  tt# 
tery  great  soooess.  He  then  took  a  journey  of  abont  thirty  miles  to  a  set* 
tlement  of  Indians  at  Crosweeksung  in  this  Provinoe  ;  where  it  pleased  the 
Lord  greatly  to  smile  upon  his  endeavours,  and  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  savages,  and  tarn  them  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God,  as  appears  at  large  by  his  printed  Journal. 

Partly  with  those  Indians,  partly  at  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  partly 
on  the  banks  of  Susquehanna,  (where  he  made  no  less  than  five  journeys 
first  and  last,)  be  spent  near  two  years,  till  he  was  so  far  gone  in  a  eon- 
sumption  as  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to  officiate  any  longer. 

But  by  this  time  a  number  of  the  Indians  had  removed  from  these 
l^orthem  parts ;  the  Indians  also  at  Crosweeksung  had  left  that  place,  and 
settled  themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Cranberry,  far  better  for  oultiva- 
iion^  and  more  commodious  for  such  a  number  as  were  now  collected  into 
one  body. 

In  this  situation  I  found  the  Indians  when  I  arrived  among  them,  at  their 
new  settlement  called  Bethel,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  1747. 
And  this  summer  I  officiated  for  my  brother,  who  took  a  journey  to  the 
Eastward,  thinking  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  means  of  recovering  his 
health.  But  hb  distemper  had  taken  such  hold  of  his  vitals,  as  not  to  be 
diverted  or  removed  by  medicine  or  means.  He  was,  on  his  return  from 
Boston  to  New  Jersey,  detained  at  Northampton  by  the  increase  of  his  dis- 
order, and  there  made  his  exit  out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  no 
doubt  entered  upon  a  glorious  and  blessed  immortality,  the  October 
following. 

The  work  of  Divine  grace  still  went  on  among  the  Indians,  although  those 
extraordinary  influences  that  appeared  for  a  time,  had  begun  some  months 
before  to  abate,  and  still  seemed  gradually  going  off,  but  the  good  effects 
of  them  were  abiding  in  numbers  of  instances. 

About  this  time,  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and 
oarried  off  a  considerable  number ;  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
religiously  wrought  upon ;  which  made  some  infidels  say,  as  in  the  days  of 
Oonstantine,  that  it  was  because  they  had  forsaken  the  old  Indian  ways  and 
become  Christians.  This  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  frown  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. 

Some  time  after  my  brother's  decease,  the  Correspondents  requested  me 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  Indians,  which  I  consented  to  ;  and  in  February, 
1748,  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  had  the  Society's  commission  sent  me 
from  Scotland,  and  continued  in  their  service  for  several  years.  And 
although  we  lost,  at  several  times,  by  sickness,  near  or  quite  half  that  had 
been  admitted  to  baptism  when  I  came,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
rather  increased, — numbers  being  added  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time, 
we  had  between  forty  and  fifty  members  in  full  communion. 

We  likewise  had  a  large  English  school,  which  sometimes  consbted  of 
above  %hj  children,  who  learned  to  read,  write,  repeat  Catechisms,  &c.;  and 
some  that  gave  hopes  of  being  savingly  converted  while  they  were  very 
young,  but  did  not  live  to  give  us  the  best  evidence  of  such  a  work  cf 
Divine  grace. 

We  had  likewise  begun  a  spinning  school  for  the  girls,  and  were  about 
forming  a  plan  to  bring  up  the  boys  to  business,  and  several  were  already 
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OBi  ta  Utfn  iz^dtotf  wImh  Uiq  proprietors  Uid  obim  to  the  land,  a«d  nod 
tho  Indians  for  troBpaBs,  which  put  an  end  to  our  schemes,  and  threw  all 
into  confusion. 

We  then  turned  our  thoughts  towards  Susquehanna,  and  were  attempting 
to  provide  a  settlement  for  the  Indians  there,  when,  hostlUties  breakiug  out 
on  the  frontiers,  the  most  barbarous  murders  were  committed,  which  entirely 
defeated  our  design,  and  put  a  final  stop  to  all  further  attempts  of  that 
nature. 

And  now  things  being  in  such  a  situation,  the  Correspondents  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  me  from  the  Society's  Bervice,  which  they  did  in  May, 
1756. 

I  was  then  in  New  England,  and  upon  my  return  had  an  intitation  to 
liTewark,  which,  with  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery,  I  aoeepted  ;  moved  with 
my  family,  and  continued  there  till  June,  1756,  when  the  Correspondents, 
thinkiug  they  had  a  prospect  of  procuring  this  land  on  which  the  Indians 
are  now  setUed,  requested  me  to  resume  the  mission,  with  which  I  pom^ 
plied;  and  giving  up  the  call  I  had,  to  settle  at  Newark,  moved  with  my 
family  to  Brunswick,  being  the  best  place  I  could  now  fix  upon  to  aooom- 
modate  the  Indians  in  their  present  situation,  till  the  land  for  their  settle- 
ment could  be  procured.  In  thb  situation  I  continued  till  September,  1757, 
when  the  Correspondents  being  disappointed,  and  seeing  no  way  to  procure 
the  land,  dismissed  me  a  second  time ;  and  the  congregation  at  Newark, 
having  continued  all  this  time  uusettled,  renewed  their  call  to  me  the  next 
week,  which  I  soon  after  acoepted,  moved  again  with  my  family,  and  settled 
there.  In  this  settled  state,  I  remained  but  a  little  while ;  for  in  March, 
1759,  (in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  this  land  purchased 
and  secured  to  them  by  the  Government,)  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Bernard, 
the  then  Governor  of  this  Province,  and  the  Society's  Correspondents,  at  a 
joint  meeting  at  Perth  Amboy,  again  to  resume  the  mission.  I  took  their 
proposals  under  consideration,  and  in  the  May  following,  laid  the  matter 
before  Uie  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  that 
venerable  body,  gave  up  my  charge  at  Newark,  and  embarked  once  more  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor  Indians. 

About  this  time,  I  made  the  Indians  a  visit  at  their  new  settlement,  and 
procured  some  supplies  for  them  by  order  of  Synod,  during  my  absenoe  in 
the  army,  and  upon  my  return,  the  November  following,  fixed  myself  down 
among  them,  where  I  have  steadily  resided  ever  sinoe. 

I  had  repeated  promises  from  Governor  Bernard  of  a  comfortable,  decent 
house  for  the  place  of  my  residence,  as  also  an  house  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  But  promises  were  all  I  could  ever  get  towards  either :  and  when 
I  came  to  think  of  moving  here,  was  obliged  to  sell  almost  all  my  house- 
bold  furniture,  because  I  had  no  place  to  put  it  in.  And  the  loss  I  hereby 
sustained,  together  with  the  losses  and  expenses  in  my  several  removes 
was  about  £150  damage  to  my  estate,  besides  all  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
that  attended  the  same. 

And  as  this  movable  state  oi  affairs  has  been  greatly  to  my  disadvanls^, 
it  oertainly  has  been  no  less  to  the  congregation.  The  Indians  have,  every 
year,  sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  war,  enlisted  into  the  king's  servite 
&r  beyond  the  proportion;  and  generally  more  or  less,  every  campaign, 
have  died  in  the  army. 
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In  1757,  we  lost  netr  twenty,  taken  oaptiTe  at  Fort  William  Henrj,  and 
bnt  three  or  four  have  ever  returned  to  this  day,  so  that  our  number  is 
greatly  reduced. 

On  this  spot,  which  is  a  fine,  large  tract  of  land,  and  very  oommodiously 
situated  for  their  settlement,  there  are  something  upward  of  an  hundred, 
old  and  young. 

About  twelve  miles  distant,  there  is  a  small  settlement  of  them,  perhaps 
near  forty.  About  seventeen  miles  farther,  there  is  a  third,  containing  pos- 
sibly near  as  many  more.  And  there  are  some  few  scattering  ones  still  about 
Grosweeksung.  And  if  all  were  collected  they  might  possibly  make  two 
hundred. 

I  spend  Bomething  more  than  half  my  Sabbaths  here  at  Brotherton ;  the 
rest  are  divided.  At  this  place,  I  have  but  few  white  people.  The  reason 
is  because  this  is  near  central  between  Delaware  and  the  Sea,  and  the 
Bnglish  settlements  are  chiefly  on  them.  The  other  places  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  whenever  I  preach  there,  I  have  a  large  number  of 
white  people,  that  meet  to  attend  Divine  service.  But  besides  these,  I  have 
preached  at- eight  different  places  on  Lord's  days,  and  near  twenty  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  never  fail  of  a  considerable  congregation.  So  large 
and  extensive  is  this  vacancy. 

Two  large  counties,  and  a  considerable  part  of  two  more,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  a  preached  Gospel,  (except  what  the  Quakers  do,  in  their  way,) 
and  many  of  the  people  but  one  remove  from  a  state  of  heathenism. 

As  to  the  success  that  has  attended  my  labours,  I  can  say  but  little.  It 
is  a  time  wherein  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  mournfully  wiih« 
held.  I  think,  however,  I  have  ground  to  hope  that  some  good  has  been 
done  among  both  Indians  and  white  people ;  and  the  prospects  of  farther 
usefulness  are  very  considerable,  if  proper  means  could  be  used.  But  such 
is  the  state  of  this  country — there  is  such  a  mixture  of  Quakers  and  several 
other  denominations,  and  so  many  that  have  no  concern  about  religion  in  any 
shape,  that  very  little  can  at  present  be  expected  towards  the  support  of  the 
Gospel.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  have  thought  proper  to  take  one  single 
farthing  yet,  in  all  my  excursions,  fearing  that  it  might  prejudice  the  minds 
of  some,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  frustrate  the  design. 

At  this  place,  where  most  of  the  Indians  are  settled,  we  greatly  want  a 
school  for  the  children.  When  I  built  the  meeting-house  last  year,  I  pro- 
vided some  materials  also  for  a  school-house,  and  in  the  fall  addressed  the 
Legislature  of  this  Province  for  some  assistance,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  a  school,  but  for  the  erecting  of  a  small  grist-mill,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
«nd  a  small  trading  store,  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  necessaries  in 
•exchange  for  their  produce,  and  so  prevent  their  running  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  inhabitants  for  every  thing  they  want,  whereby  they  not  only 
'Consume  much  time,  but  often  fall  into  the  temptation  of  calling  at  dram- 
houses,  (too  frequent  in  the  country,)  where  they  intoxicate  themselves  with 
spirituous  liquors,  and,  after  some  days  perhaps,  instead  of  hours,  return 
home,  wholly  unfit  for  any  thing  relating  either  to  this  or  a  future  world. 

The  Oovemor,  the  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
several  of  the  other  members,  thought  well  of  the  motion,  and  recommended 
lit ;  but  the  Quakers,  and  others  in  that  interest,  made  opposition ;  and  being 
the  greater  part  of  ^e  House,  it  finally  went  against  us.  If  the  same  could 
be  done  some  other  way,  it  would  be  the  best  step  towards  the  end  pro- 
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posed,  and  be  Ae  most  likely  to  inyite  not  only  the  Indians  at  these  other 
small  settlements  aboTe  mentioned,  but  those  also  who  live  in  more  distant 
parts  of  the  eoantry. 

Thns  I  haye  touched  npon  the  most  material  things  relative  to  this  mis- 
sion, and  I  fear,  tired  your  patience  with  my  long  epistle.  And  now,  that 
all  needed  provision  may  be  made  for  the  promotion  and  perfeotudg  of  this 
good  woric  among  the  Indians,  and  you  among  others  be  made  an  happy 
instrument  of  the  same  ;  that  many  fkithful  labourers  may  be  thrust  forth, 
and  all  vacant  parts  of  the  harvest  be  supplied;  that  this  wilderness 
in  particular  may  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  oven  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
Madam,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servaut, 

John  Bbainebd. 

P.  S.  Since  my  settlement  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to  advance  above  £200 
for  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  for  some  necessary  repairs  of  an  old 
piece  of  an  house  that  was  on  the  spot,  and  for  my  support  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses. 

To  Mrs.  Smith. 

In  January,  1758,  Mr.  Brainerd  went,  as  the  agent  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, in  company  with  the  Rev.  Oaleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains,  to 
solicit  the  Oonncil  convened  at  Stockbridge,  to  advise  and  sanction  the 
removal  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution.  Tho 
Council,  at  the  request  of  the  English  and  Indian  Congregations  at  Stock- 
bridge,  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  at  Boston  to  appoint  Brainerd  to  suc- 
ceed Edwards ;  and  also  wrote  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  to  exert  their 
influence  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  suggestion  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  taken  effect. 

He  resided  for  some  time  at  Mount  Holly,  where  he  had  a  meeting-house, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Several  other 
places  also  shared  his  services,  either  regularly  or  occasionally.  In  1767, 
the  Synod  granted  him  twenty  pounds  beside  his  salary  for  **  his  extraordi- 
nary services  in  forming  societies,  and  labouring  among  the  white  people  in 
that  large  and  uncultivated  country ;  *'  and  the  same  grant  was  received  the 
next  year.  From  1700  to  1770,  he  received  from  the  congregations 
between  Egg  Harbour  and  Manahawken  fifty-nine  pounds  and  nineteen  shil- 
lings,— having  preached  to  them  five  hundred  times.  He  continued  to  sup- 
ply these  numerous  vacancies  until  1777,  when  he  removed  to  Deerfield,  and 
preached  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1781,  aged  sixty-one  years ;  and  his  remains  repose  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
Deerfield  Church. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  married  in  November,  1752,  to  Experience  Lyon,  who 
became  the  mother  of  three  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The 
surviving  child, — a  daughter,  lived  to  become  the  mother  of  a  family.  Mrs. 
Brainerd  died  in  1757 ;  after  which,  he  was  married  to  Mrs,  Experience 
Price,  who  died  August  28, 1793,  leaving  no  issue. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  who  was  for  many  years  minister  of  the  parish  in 
which  Brainerd's  parents  resided,  and  who  has  probably  investigated  the 
history  of  the  family  more  carefully  than  any  other  person,  says — '*  In  per- 
son John  Brainerd  was  rather  tall.  The  tradition  in  Haddam  is  that  he 
was  as  pious  a  man  as  his  brother  David,  but  not  equal  to  him  in  ability. 
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JSe  was  diitiqgQidied  for  ezmtQeia  and  pr^fridlj  in  eT^ry  thing;  travalkd 
much ;  conversed  much  on  religion  with  IndiMS  tad  whites,  whereyer  he 
went,  and  did  good  to  all  men  as  he  had  opportunity.  Of  the  death  of  hb 
wife  he  writes  as  follows — '  My  dear  wife,  after  a  long  and  painful  sickness, 
departed  the  17th  of  September,  1757, — the  greatest  loss  I  ever  sustained — 
the  most  sorrowful  day  my  eyeu  ever  saw.  May  God  sanctify  the  heavy 
stroke  to  me  and  my  little  babes,  support  me  under  it,  and  make  up  the 
great  loss  to  us  in  spiritual  and  Divine  blessings.  Dust  thou  art  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return.  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  She  has  exchanged  a  vale  of  tears  for  a  crown  of  glory. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'  " 
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John  Robobes  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1727.  He 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Elisabeth  Bodgers,  who  emigrated  from  Lon« 
donderry,  Ireland,  to  Boston  in  1721.  In  1728,  they  transferred  their 
residence  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  little  more 
than  a  year  old. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  knowledge, 
and  a  thoughtful  habit  of  mind  in  respect  to  his  eternal  interests.  It  was 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  that  he  became  first  permanently  impressed 
with  the  truths  and  obligations  of  religion.  Od  one  occasion,  while  White- 
field  was  preaching  in  the  evening,  on  the  outside  of  the  steps  of  the  Court 
House  in  Market  Street,  young  Bodgers  was  standing  near  him,  and  holding 
a  lantern  for  his  accommodation ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  to  which  he  was  listening,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgot  himself, 
and  the  lantern  fell  from  his  hand,  and  was  dashed  in  pieces.  Some  time 
after  he  was  settled  in  the  minbtry,  Whitefield  being  on  a  visit  to  his 
house, — Mr.  Bodgers  alluded  to  this  inoidcDt,  and  asked  him  if  he  reed- 
looted  it.  *'0h  yes,"  replied  Whitefield,  *'I  remember  it  well;  and  have 
often  thought  I  would  give  almost  any  thing  in  my  power  to  know  who  that 
little  boy  was,  and  what  had  become  of  him."  Mr.  Bodgers  replied  with  a 
smile, — '*  I  am  that  little  boy."  Whitefield  burst  into  tears,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  the  fourteenth  person  then  in  the  ministry,  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered ill  the  course  pf  that  visit  to  America,  of  whose  hopeful  conversion 
he  had  been  the  instrument. 

From  the  period  when  he  believed  the  principle  of  religion  was  formed  in 
his  soul,  he  set  his  heart  upon  the  ministry  as  his  ultimate  profession ;  and 
to  this  his  studies  began  immediately  to  be  directed.  Having  remained  a 
few  months  at  a  grammar  school  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a  celebrated  teacher  then  recently  from  Ireland,  he  was  removed 
to  another  grammar  school,  established  shortly  before,  on  Uie  Neshaminy,  a 
few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boan,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 

•  Hemoin  by  Dr.  Miller.— Dr.  Phillipi'  Two  Disooonefl  on  the  opening  of  the  PresbTieriaii 
CkmA  in  WaU  street.— Webfter>f  MS8. 


lim  dftrgjiMa.  Hate  to  (xntunnd  iJ»q«|  tuo  jeaCf^.4MN^li»i  aiSko 
for  lua  dilig^noe  iu  etudj,  his  ezeropUfy  depoortrntnt,  mhI  hh  ferreut  leal 
IB  tbe  cause  of  religion.  In  the  summer  of  1748«  at  the  ago  of  aixteon,  he 
was  transferred  from  Mr.  Boan's  school  to  an  Academy  of  high  reputatioa 
at  Fagg's  Manor,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Bey.  Sam- 
uel Blair,  one  of  the  most  respectable  scholars  and  divines  of  his  day» 
Here  he  completed  his  academical  studies,  and  made  some  progress  in  The* 
ology.  While  he  was  connected  with  this  institution,  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  several  individuals,  who  afterwards  obtained  very 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  ministry ;  among  whom  was  the  Bev.  Samud 
Davies,  who  died  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Having  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  for  some  time  under  Mr.  Blair,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  in  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  the  minbtry, 
under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  Tennent.  lu  June,  1747,  he  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  entered  on  the  usual  trials  for 
licensure ;  and,  having  passed  these  trials,  was  licensed  in  October  fol- 
lowing. 

During  the  winter  after  his  licensure,  he  was  occupied,  by  direction  of 
the  Presbytery,  in  supplying  some  of  the  vacancies  under  their  care ;  but 
in  the  spring  he  accompanied  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Davies,  to  Yirginia, 
with  an  intention  to  share  with  him,  for  a  few  months,  the  labours  of  the 
ministry  in  that  destitute  region.  As  the  Episcopal  Church  was  then  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Yirginia,  and  no  other  denombation  tolerated,  except  by 
explicit  consent  of  the  government,  he  made  application,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Williamsburg,  for  permission  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try ;  and  though  the  Qt)vemor  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  further  his  wishes,  yet  the  General  Court  utterly 
refused  even  to  allow  the  reading  of  his  testimonials, — a  necessary  pre-requi- 
site  to  his  receiving  the  desired  license.  Being  thus  disappointed  in  not  obtain- 
ing permission  to  labour  in  Virginia,  he  passed  over  to  Somerset  County  in 
Maryland,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1748,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of 
many  accomplished  and  excellent  families,  and  preaching  in  various  places, 
as  he  had  opportunity.  His  labours  during  the  season  were  generally 
highly  acceptable,  and  in  some  instances  were  crowned  with  a  signal  bles- 
sing. 

Early  in  Ae  autumn  of  1748,  Mr.  Bodgers  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  he  attended  the  meeting  of  his  Presbytery  in  October,  he  found 
no  less  than  four  calls  waiting  for  his  consideration.  He  chose  the  one 
from  the  Congregation  of  St.  George's ;  which,  though  the  least  promising 
on  the  score  of  temporal  support  and  ^N>mfort,  still  seemed  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosperity,  if  not  the 
continued  existence,  of  the  congregation  was  thought  to  depend  upon  his 
acceptance  of  it.  Accordingly,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  <^  the  minis- 
try, and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  George's,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1749.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Vinley. 

His  labours  in  his  new  charge  were  attended,  from  the  beginning,  witii 
marked  success.  While  he  was  most  diligent  in  every  department  of  pas- 
toral duty,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  number  of  his  hearers  constantly 
increasing,  and  not  a  few,  as  he  hoped,  savingly  profited  by  his  ministry. 
The  congregation  soon  became  too  numerous  to  be  aecommodated  un  their 
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jiuee  ct  worship;  and  they  enlarged  it  repeatedly  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
years ;  while  he  was  oonstantly  growing  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
all  around  him.  In  one  of  the  earliest  catechetical  exercbes  which  he  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  his  congregation,  ho  met  a  youth  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  McWhorter,  the  promptness  and  correctness  of  whose 
answers  attracted  his  particular  notice,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affec- 
tionate intimacy  between  them  that  was  terminated  only  by  death.  This 
lad  afterwards  became  the  Bey.  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Besides  the  Congregation  of  St.  George's,  Mr.  Bodgers  had  under  his 
care  a  small  congregation  near  the  village  of  Middletown,  De.,  then  gene- 
rally known  as  '^  the  Forest  Congregation."  Here  he  laboured  one-third 
of  his  time,  and  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour. 

In  the  great  controversy  which,  for  many  years,  agitated  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  in  1741  rent  it  asunder,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  not  a  mere 
spectator.  His  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  **New  Side,"  or  the 
'*New  Lights,"  as  Uiey  were  called;  and,  considering  that  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Whitefield,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
been  otherwise.  When  a  reunion  took  place  in  1758,  he  had  been  about 
nine  years  in  the  ministry.  It  was  an  event  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest 
interest,  as  having  in  his  view  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

In  September,  1752, — ^between  three  and  four  years  after  his  settlement 
at  St.  Ghsorge's,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Peter  Bayard,  of  Cecil  County,  Md.  fihe  was  every  way  fitted  for 
her  station,  and  became  the  mother  of  four  children ;  one  of  whom  was  Dr. 
John  B.  B.  Bodgers, — an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  and  another 
was  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  William  M.  Tennent  of  Abington,  Pa. 

In  1753,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia  and  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent of  Philadelphia  were  commissioned  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  to 
visit  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  solicit  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Synod  undertook  to  supply  their  respective 
pulpits  during  their  absence,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of  1754, 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Davies.  In  consideration  of  the  rude  treat- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  his  previous  visit  to  Virginia,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  he  might  still  meet  with  some  embarrassment  from 
the  same  source.  But  herein  he  was  agreeably  disappointed :  he  was  received 
with  marked  respect  and  kindness,  and  suffered  to  proceed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  without  molestation.     He  remained  in  Virginia  several  months. 

Mr.  Bodgers  had  now  acquired  such  general  popularity  that,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  same  year,  (1754,)  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  visit  New 
York,  with  reference  to  finding  there  a  permanent  settlement.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  that  city  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unhappy  disunion ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  person  of  his  popular  talents  and  conciliatory  dis- 
positions and  manners  might  be  instrumental  in  restoring  peace.  His 
attachment  to  his  people,  however,  together  with  the  doubt  which  he  felt  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  the  proposed  change,  led  him  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  visit  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefactions  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  of  a  **  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Presbyterian 
ministers,  their  widows  and  children."    This  important  and  honourable  mis- 
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sioQ,  however,  the  state  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  decline ;  and  the  Ber. 
Charles  Beatty,  another  eminent  minister,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1763,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  called  to  monm  the 
death  of  his  wife, — an  affliction  of  which  he  often  spoke,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  sorrow.  After  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  her  death,  he  entered  into  a  second  matri- 
monial connection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Grant,  the  widow  of  William  Grant,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  marriage,  ho  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  died  several  years  before  her  parents.  Mrs.  Rodgers  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1812,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age.     Of  this  lady  Dr.  Miller,  who  knew  her  well,  says, — 

"  Her  great  firmness  of  mind,  her  remarkable  prudence,  her  polished  and  dignified 
manners,  her  singular  sweetness  and  evenness  of  temper,  joined  with  fervent  pietj, 
endeared  her  to  all  that  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance,  and  rendered  her  an 
excellent  model  for  the  wife  of  a  clergyman." 

In  1765,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold,  discharging  its  duties  with  most 
scrupulous  fidelity,  till  1807,  when,  with  characteristic  dbinterestedness,  ho 
resigned  it,  that  a  younger  and  more  active  person  might  be  appointed  in 
his  place. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1765,  he  received  two  calls, — one  from  the 
Congregation  in  New  York  then  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
David  Bostwick, — and  another  from  a  large  and  important  Congregational 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  happened  to  visit  him 
about  that  time,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence were  in  favour  of  his  removal,  but  was  doubtful  in  which  direction  he 
ought  to  go.  The  question, — which  call  he  should  accept,  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Synod ;  and  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the  comparative 
claims  of  the  two  congregations,  they  decided  almost  unanimously  in  favour 
of  the  Congregation  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  his  pastoral  relation  to 
^the  Church  of  St.  George's  was  dissolved  in  May,  and  his  installation  at 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  York  took  place  in  September  following.  The 
Installation  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell  of  Elkabeth- 
town. 

Scarcely  was  Mr.  Rodgers  introduced  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour,  before 
the  influence  of  his  minbtrations  became  perceptible,  not  only  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  congregation,  but  in  a  greatly  increased  attention  to  religious 
things.  It  became  necessary,  at  no  distant  period,  to  erect  a  new  place  of 
worship ;  and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  for  this  purpose  early  in  the 
spring  of  1766.  Within  about  fifteen  months,  the  building  was  completed, 
— the  same  which  still  stands  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets, 
and  is  known  as  *'  Br.  Spring's  Church."  A  large  part  of  the  funds  requisite 
for  this  enterprise  were  collected  by  the  personal  applications  of  Mr. 
Rodgers.  The  Congregation,  though  now  worshipping  in  two  buildings,  was 
still  considered  as  one  body.  The  ministers  preached  alternately  in  each 
building ;  and  there  was  but  one  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  Eldership. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  London,  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  to  Principal 
Robertson,  recommending  Mr.  Rodgers  as  a  suitable  person  to  receive  such 
ftn  honoor ;  and,  without  any  onneoessary  delay,  the  request  was  complied 
with. 
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In  the  sammer  of  1768,  Dr.  Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scotland,  baving 
a  short  time  before  been  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  NeW 
Jersey.  Dr.  Bodgers  was  among  the  first  to  do  him  hononr ;  and  he  never 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  the  most  affectionate  respect.  The  year  after  his 
arrival,  he  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  other  parts  of  New 
England,  from  which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  derived  great  enjoyment. 
Dr.  Bodgers,  who  survived  his  venerable  friend  many  years,  preached  a 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Oollege  over  which  Dr.  Wither  spoon  had  presided.  The  Sermon  was  pub- 
lished, and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  creditable,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  of  Dr.  Bodgers'  printed  productions. 

In  1774,  Dr.  Bodgers  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  make  a  missionary 
tour  of  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer,  through  the  Northern  and  North- 
western parts  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  He  fulfilled  the  appointment 
in  a  laborious  and  faithful  manner,  and  with  considerable  success.  This 
mission  occurred  just  at  the  time  of  the  violent  controversy  between  the 
settlers  of  the  territory  which  is  now  Vermont,  and  the  government  of  New 
York,  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  incensed  Yer- 
monters  suspected,  as  ho  came  from  New  York,  that  he  had  some  political 
end  to  accomplish,  adverse  to  their  interests ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
there  was  a  serious  purpose  formed  to  arrest  him.  But  the  individuals  who 
had  meditated  it,  were  prevailed  on  to  suspend  its  execution  till  he  had  ful* 
filled  an  appointment  to  preach ;  and,  after  hearing  him,  they  were  so  much 
impressed  with  his  Christian  sincerity,  that  they  were  disposed  to  bid  him 
God  speed  in  his  mission. 

Dr.  Bodgers  was  an  early  and  devoted  friend  to  his  country's  independ- 
ence. Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  associated  with 
several  other  clergymen,  among  whom  were  Doctors  Mason  and  Laidlie,  in 
a  weekly  meeting  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  improvement.  As 
things  were  seen  to  be  approaching  a  crisis,  these  excellent  men  determined 
to  make  this  meeting  an  occasion  for  special  prayer  that  the  struggle  in 
which  the  country  was  about  to  engage  might  be  successful ;  and  the  meet- 
ing was  continued,  with  reference  to  this  object,  until  the  ministers  com- 
posing it;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety 
from  the  city.  Dr.  Bodgers  removed  his  family  to  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  February,  1776.  They  remained  there  for  about  two  months ; 
and  he,  in  the  mean  time,  visited  the  city,  whenever  his  professional  duties 
required.  On  the  14th  of  April  of  that  year.  General  Washington  took 
possession  of  New  York  for  its  defence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Dr« 
Bodgers,  with  several  other  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  American  cause, 
called  to  pay  him  their  respects.  The  (General  received  him  witii  marked 
attention,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  retire,  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  been  mentioned  to  him  in  Philadelphia  as  a  person 
who  might  be  able  to  render  him  important  service  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  asked  if  he  would  allow  him  to  i^ply  to  him  for  infor- 
mation  whenever  he  might  find  it  desirable.  The  Doctor  assured  him  t^at 
he  should  do  with  the  utmost  alacrity  whatever  might  be  in  his  power. 
The  General  subsequently  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  consult* 
ing  the  Doctor  on  more  than  one  ooeaaion,  and  it  is  hardly  neoossaiy  H 
add  that  all  his  soggesttons  and  roqueato  received  the  most  prompt  atten- 
tion. 
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hk  May,  1776,  Dr.  Rodgers  removed  his  fionily  from  the  neighbourliood 
of  New  York  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  as  a  place  where  they  would  be  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  din  and  perils  of  war.  Haying  been  just  before 
appointed  a  Chaplain  to  Qeneral  Heath's  Brigade,  which,  for  several  months, 
was  stationed  near  Greenwich  on  York  Island,  he  returned  immediately 
from  Greenfield,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Chaplaincy.  These  duties 
ho  performed  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  exhibiting  at  once  a  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  glowing  patriotism. 

In  November  of  that  year,  having  important  private  business  to  transact 
in  Georgia,  he  resigned  his  Chaplaincy,  and  travelled  by  land  through  the 
whole  Southern  country  to  S^avannah.  Be,  however,  took  care  to  make  his 
journey  instrumental,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ; 
preaching  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  also  on  week-day  evenings,  when* 
ever  there  was  an  opportunity.  At  Savannah  lie  remained  for  some  time 
with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  who  had  shortly  before  visited  him  in 
New  York.  Here  also  he  met  many  of  the  friends  of  Whitefield ;  and  the 
intimate  relations  in  which  he  had  stood  to  that  eminent  man,  were  a  pass* 
port  at  once  to  their  affectionate  regards  and  devoted  attentions. 

In  April,  1777,  Dr.  Rodgers  returned  from  Georgia,  and  on  his  way 
home  was  informed  of  his  election  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Convention  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  then  in  session  in  Esopus.  Having  paid  a  short 
visit  to  his  family  at  Greenfield,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  Conven« 
tion,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  Subsequently,  when  the  power 
of  the  State  was  lodged  in  a  Council  of  Safety,  which  also  held  its  meetings 
in  Esopus,  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  that  Body  also.  And  at  a  still  later 
period,  when  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State,  under  the  new  constitution, 
convened,  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  the  same  office.  Meanwhile,  he 
removed  his  family  from  Greenfield  to  Esopus,  where  they  spent  the  whole 
of  the  summer,  and  part  of  the  autumn,  of  1777.  They  were,  however,  at 
length  driven  from  Esopus  by  the  burning  of  the  village  by  the  British ; 
and  the  Doctor  determined  then  to  select  for  them  a  more  retired  and  less 
exposed  situation.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  October,  he  removed 
them  to  Sharon,  Conn.,  where  he  passed  the  following  winter.  During  his 
sojourn  here,  he  preached  repeatedly  for  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  and  still  more  frequently  to  a 
congregation  in  the  town  of  Amenia,  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sharon, — where  he  afterwards  made  a  temporary  settle- 
ment. This  latter  congregation  had,  for  many  years,  been  agitated  by 
serious  divisions ;  but,  through  the  healing  influence  of  Dr.  Rodgers*  min« 
istrations,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  harmony,  besides  being  in  other 
respects  greatly  benefitted  and  improved. 

In  April,  1780,  the  Doctor,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  laboured  in  Amenia,  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Danbury, 
and  preach  to  the  Society  in  that  town.  Here  again  he  found  a  divided  con- 
gregation ;  and  by  his  prudence,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  he  accomplished  the  same 
harmonising  work  as  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had  previously  minia- 
tered.  He  declined  being  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that 
he  wished  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  on  the  return  of  Peace,  to  resume 
his  pastoral  ohargo  in  New  York.  He,  however,  joined  the  Congregational 
Association  within  whose  bounds  he  resided,  and  cheerfully  oo-operated  widi 
his  brethren  around  in  all  their  plans  for  the  general  advancement  of  reUgioB, 
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After  remaining  at  Danbary  somewhat  more  than  two  yean,  he  was  led, 
by  some  adverse  ciroomstances,  to  determine  on  a  change  of  residenoe ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Church  of  Lamington,  N.  J.,  to  minbter  to  them,  as  long  as  Providenee 
should  continue  the  separation  between  him  and  his  own  people.  In  May 
of  that  year,  he  removed  from  Danbury  to  Lamington,  where  he  continued, 
discharging  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  till  the  autumn  of  1783,  when  the 
close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  resume  his  connection  with  his  Congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  exiled. 

On  their  return  to  the  city  after  their  dispersion,  they  found  their  num- 
bers greatly  diminished,  their  parsonage  burnt,  and  both  their  houses  of 
worship  in  a  state  of  almost  total  ruin.  They,  however,  rallied  their  ener- 
gies with  a  view  to  recover  themselves ;  and  their  first  object  was  to  obtain 
accommodations  for  public  worship  during  the  time  that  musi  elapse  before 
their  church  edifices  could  be  repaired.  The  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church, 
with  most  honourable  liberality,  ofifered  them  the  use  of  St.  George's 
and  St.  Paul's  Churches,  as  long  as  their  necessities  should  require.  This 
offer  they  gratefully  accepted,  and  were  thus  accommodated  by  their  Epis« 
copal  neighbours,  from  November,  1783,  till  the  following  June.  One  of 
Dr.  Rodgers  '  earliest  sermons,  after  resuming  his  ministry  in  New  York, 
was  delivered  on  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  and  was  after- 
wards published,  bearing  the  title  '*  The  Divine  goodness  displayed  in  the 
AmericfLU  Revolution." 

The  church  in  Beekman  Street  was  first  repaired,  and  as  it  was  imme- 
diately ascertained  that  one  building  was  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  applicants  for  pews,  they  set  about  repairing  the  church  in  Wall  Street 
also ;  and  in  due  time  both  were  ready  for  occupancy.  The  expense  of 
repairmg  the  two  buildings  was  very  considerable ;  but  Dr.  Rodgers,  with 
his  accustomed  magnanimity,  volunteered,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  do  a  large  part  of  the  drudgery  of  collecting  the  requisite  funds. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Treat,  with  whom  Dr.  Rodgers  had  been  associated  as 
co-pastor,  did  not,  owing  to  some  personal  considerations,  return  to  the 
city  after  the  close  of  the  war  ;  and  the  congregation  having  signified  their 
willingness  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  second  pastor,  he  was  dis- 
mbsed  by  the  Presbytery  in  October,  1784.  Subsequently,  however,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  it  was  found  that  another  pastor  was  needed ;  and 
the  congregation,  in  April,  1785,  called  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  licensed  can- 
didate for  the  ministry,  who  had  then  just  arrived  from  Scotland.  He  was 
installed  in  August  following,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Rodgers;  but,  after 
labouring  very  diligently  and  acceptably  for  about  three  years,  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  Southern  climate, 
and  consequently  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.* 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  McKnight,  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Marsh  Creek,  Pa.,  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilson;  and, 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  was  installed  as  a  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Uni- 

*  Mr.  WiLBOK,  about  tbe  time  of  resigning  hii  charge,  received  a  call  from  tbe  Presbjteriao 
Ohoroh  in  Cbarletton,  S.  0.,  where  there  waa  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  dimate  and  the 
serviee  required  of  him  would  be  more  favoniable  to  hit  health  than  thoee  of  New- York ;  and 
he  aoeordingly  signified  his  aooeptanee  of  the  call  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  After  spend- 
ing several  years  of  ministerial  oomfort  and  oseAilness  in  Charleston,  he  returned  to  SooUaad 
where  he  remained  a  year  or  two,  and  then  came  again  to  America.  He  never  took  a  pastoral 
charge  after  this;  bnt,  after  straggling  with  ill  health  for  several  years,  died  in  yii|^ia»  in 
the  year  1790,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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ted  CliQroIies  with  Dr.  Rodgers,  in  December  following.  In  the  year  1792, 
Dr.  McKnigbt*8  health  became  so  muoh  impaired  that  he  was  unable  to 
preach,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  called  a  third  pastor,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  now 
(1849)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  Dr.  Miller  remained  pastor  of  the  church  for  seyeral  years  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  still  cherishes  his  memory  with  a  truly  filial 
veneration. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  passed  an 
Act  establishing  a  Board,  styled,  "The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York," — whose  office  it  is,  in  general,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture throughout  the  State.  Of  this  University,  Dr.  Rodgers  was  chosen 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  he  held  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  revision  of  the  public  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
all  those  measures  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  establishment  on  the 
present  plan,  Dr.  Rodgers  had  a  highly  important  agency.  And  when  the 
first  General  Assembly,  under  the  new  arrangement,  met  in  Philadelphia, 
in  May,  1789,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  Moderator  of  that  Body. 

In  December  1803,  Dr.  Rodgers  gave  notice  to  the  Session  of  his  Church 
that,  *'  on  account  of  his  age  and  growing  infirmities,  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  preach  more  than  once  on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  requested  that  the  requi- 
site additional  supply  for  the  pulpit  might  be  furnished.  The  request  was 
of  course  acceded  to  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Previous  to  this  time,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  deliver  his  Sermons  memoriter ;  but  finding  that 
his  memory  had  begun  to  &il  him,  he  commenced  preaching  with  his  sermon 
before  him,  and  continued  this  practice  as  long  as  he  continued  to  preach. 
In  1809,  he  had  become  so  £&r  enfeebled  in  both  body  and  mind,  that  it  was 
not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  could  go  through  the  service ;  and  in 
September  of  that  year  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He  subsequently 
attempted,  on  one  occasion,  to  officiate  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  but  the  great  imperfection  of  his  memory  rendered  the  service 
alike  difficult  to  himself,  and  painful  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline,  though  he  occasionally  walked  abroad,  till  about 
the  close  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  his 
house.  For  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  after  his  memory  had  ceased  to  do  its  office  in 
respect  to  all  temporal  objects  ahd  interests,  and  even  his  dearest  friends,  it 
was  almost  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  eternal  realities. 
He  prayed  with  his  family  for  the  last  time  on  the  evening  preceding  his 
death,  and  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest  on  the  7th  of  May,  1811,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  ministry.  His  fiinend 
was  attended  two  days  afterwards,  and  an  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milledoler.  A  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  succeed- 
ing Sabbath  by  Dr.  Miller,  which  was  published  some  time  after,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Besides  some  miscellaneous  articles  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  con- 
troversy, and  several  Sermons  in  the  '^American  Preacher,"  Dr.  Rodgers 
published  A  Sermon  before  a  Masonic  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1779 ; 
A  National  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1783;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  1794;  and  A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Cedar  Street 
Church,  1808. 
Vol.  in.  21 
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?BOM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D.. 

PE0FX880A  Ur  THK  THBOLOOIOAL  SBMUIAAT  AT  PEIVOSfOV. 

Peihoiton,  May  80, 1849. 

Rev.  dear  Brother:  When  you  request  me  to  prepare  for  your  forthcoming 
biographical  work  some  brief  memorials  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Rodgers  of 
New  York,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  not  to  the  performance  of  a  task,  but  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  priyilcge.  If  there  be  a  man  living  who  is  entitled  to  speak  of 
that  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  I  am  that  man.  Having  been  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  him ;  having  served  with  him  twenty  years  as  a  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel ministry;  and  having  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  contemplating  every 
phase  of  his  character,  personal  and  official;  so  my  ardent  attachment  and  deep 
veneration  for  his  memory  make  it  delightful  to  record  what  I  knew  with  so 
much  distinctness,  and  remember  with  so  much  interest. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Rodgers  began  in  1792,  when  he  was  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  when  I  was  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  He  recognised  in  me  the  son  of  an  old  clerical  friend,  and  from 
that  hour  till  the  day  of  his  death  treated  me  with  a  fidelity  and  kindness  truly 
paternal.  And  when,  next  year,  I  became  his  colleag^uc,  he  uniformly  continued 
to  exercise  toward  me  that  parental  indulgence  and  guardianship  which  became 
his  inherited  friendship,  as  well  as  his  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  character. 

Without  attempting  in  this  connection  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  history, 
which  I  have  already  done  at  large  in  mj'  **  Memoir"  of  this  beloved  man,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  recounting  in  a  brief  manner  those  features  in  his  character 
which  I  regard  as  worthy  of  special  commemoration,  and  which  rendered  him  so 
conspicuous  among  the  pastors  of  his  day. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  character  was  the  fervour  and  uni- 
formity of  his  piety.  It  not  only  appeared  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit,— dictating 
his  choice  of  subjects,  his  mode  of  treating  them,  and  his  affectionate  earnestness 
of  manner;  but  it  attended  him  wherever  he  went,  and  manifested  itself  in  what- 
ever he  did.  In  the  house  of  mourning  it  shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  Nor 
was  this  all.  He  probably  never  was  known  to  enter  a  human  dwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  an  ordinary  visit,  without  saying  something  before  he  left  it  to 
recommend  the  Saviour  and  his  service.  Seldom  did  he  sit  down  at  the  convi- 
vial table,  without  dropping  at  least  a  few  sentences  adapted  to  promote  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  those  around  him.  In  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  piety 
pervaded  and  regulated  his  conduct;  controlling  a  temper  naturally  hasty  and 
irascible,  and  prompting  to  the  affectionate  courtesies  of  Christian  benevolence. 
I  well  remember  a  circumstance  which,  though  small  in  itself,  was  considered  by 
an  impartial  observer  as  not  a  little  significant.  A  young  clergyman,  who  had 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  city,  and  who  had  enjoyed  two  or  three  pleasant  inter- 
views with  Dr.  Rodgers,  a  few  years  before  his  death, — ^at  the  close  of  the  last 
interview,  rose  and  offered  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  him  farewell. 
The  Doctor  took  it,  and  squeezing  it  affectionately,  with  a  very  few  simple  words 
expressive  of  pious  hope  and  tender  benediction,  dismissed  him.  The  clergyman, 
on  retiring,  inquired  whether  what  he  had  just  witnessed  was  the  Doctor's  com- 
mon manner  of  taking  leave  of  his  friends;  adding  that  he  had  seldom  seen  any 
thing  so  much  like  the  pious  and  primitive  style  of  an  Apostle  before. 

Another  quality  in  Dr.  Rodgers  which,  next  to  his  piety,  contributed  to  his 
high  reputation,  was  prudence ^  or  practical  wisdom.  Few  men  were  more  wary 
than  he  in  foreseeing  circumstances  likely  to  produce  embarrassment  or  diffi- 
culty, and  in  avoiding  them.  Few  men  were  more  cautious  of  "  giving"  unneces- 
sary "offence  that  the  ministry  might  not  be  blamed,"  or  more  watchfiil  with 
iiespect  to  all  those  modes  of  exhibiting  truth  or  of  performing  duty,  which  are 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  differently  constituted  minds  of  men.    Hence  he  was 
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able  to  do  a  thousand  things  without  exciting  the  least  resentment,  which  many 
others  would  not  Have  accomplished  without  encountering  the  most  determined 
opposition  and  animosity.  And  hence  he  rarely  found  himsdf  in  those  perplexing 
and  painful  situations,  to  which  the  indiscreet  and  unwary  are  so  frequently 
reduced,  to  the  interruption  of  their  own  peace,  and  to  the  discredit  of  religion. 

He  was  remarkable  also  for  the  uniform^  persevering  and  indefatigable 
character  of  his  ministerial  labours.  In  preaching,  in  catechizing,  in  attending 
on  the  sick  and  dying,  in  all  the  arduous  labours  of  discipline  and  government, 
and  in  yisiting  from  house  to  house,  he  went  on  with  unceasing  constancy,  year 
after  year,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  He  not  only  abounded 
in  ministerial  labours,  but  he  laboured  systematically,  uniformly,  and  with 
unwearied  patience.  Difficulties  did  not  usually  appal  him;  delays  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  Those  who  found  him  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  a  certain  regular 
and  judicious  course  at  one  period,  would  be  sure  to  find  him,  after  a  series  of 
years,  pursuing  with  steady  and  undeviating  steps  the  same  course.  In  short, 
as  his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Livingston,  has  remarked  concerning  him,  he  was 
literally  *  ^forev  er  the  same . ' ' 

The  character  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  preaching  was  another  of  the  leading  elements 
of  his  popularity  and  usefulness.  The  two  qualities  most  remarkable  in  his 
preaching  were  piety  and  animiUicn,  His  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evan- 
gelical truth;  and  they  were  generally  delivered  with  a  solemnity  and  earnestness 
which  indicated  a  deep  impression  on  his  own  heart  of  the  importance  of 
what  he  uttered.  And  hence,  though  he  was  never  remarkable  for  that  variety, 
either  in  the  choice  or  the  illustration  of  his  subjects,  which  some  would  have 
preferred;  and  though  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  attain  that  polish 
and  elegance  of  style  to  which  many  lend  a  large  share  of  their  attention,  still, 
in  the  days  of  his  vigour,  be  was  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  useful 
preachers  in  the  American  Church.  No  one  ever  found  him  affecting  novelty  in 
the  representations  which  he  gave  of  Divine  truth,  either  with  respect  to  their 
substance  or  their  modes  of  expression,  because  he  considered  the  old  as  better; 
and  in  the  old  track  he  was  found  forever  walking. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  eminently  a  disinterested  man.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
more  free  from  private  and  selfish  aims  in  acting  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  than  he.  Of  ecclesiastical  policy,  other  than  that  which  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  peace,  the  order,  the  purity,  the  extension,  and  the  happiness,  of  the 
Church,  by  the  most  fair  and  honourable  means,  he  evidently  knew  nothing. 
In  petty  schemes  for  diminishing  the  influence  of  his  brethren  that  he  might 
increase  his  own,  or  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  to  play  off  contending  parties  or 
individuals,  as  engines  for  promoting  his  personal  elevation,  he  was  never  sus- 
pected of  engaging.  He  was  always  a  peace-maker,  never  a  divider.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  honour  and  success  of  his  brethren.  And  when,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  some  of  the  young  men  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  into  the  ministry  enjoyed  a  measure  of  popularity,  which  might  bo 
said  in  a  degree  to  eclipse  his  own,  his  most  intimate  friends  never  saw  him  man- 
ifest on  this  account  the  smallest  uneasiness.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to 
take  unfeigned  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  acceptance  of  their  labours,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  raise  rather  than  depress  their  reputation. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  further  distinguished  by  a  ptmctual  attendance  on  the  judi- 
catories of  the  Church.  He  made  it  a  point  never  to  be  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  his  brethren,  unless  sickness  or  some  other  equally  imperious  dispensation 
of  Providence  rendered  his  attendance  impossible.  And  when  present  in  the 
several  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  gave  his  serious  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
business  which  came  before  them,  and  was  always  ready  to  take  his  full  share, 
and  more  than  his  share,  of  the  labour  connected  with  that  business.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  became  personally  known  to  almost  all  his  brethren  in  the 
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ministry  of  his  own  denomination  in  the  United  States  ;  that  he  enjoyed  their 
friendship  and  confidence;  that  he  kept  up  a  connected  and  thorough  acquitt- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  Church;  that  he  contributed  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  with  whom  he  acted;  and  that  thus  the  sphere  both  of  his  honour  and 
his  usefulness  was  greatly  extended. 

The  great  liberality  of  sentiment  which  Dr.  Rodgers  habitually  discovered, 
endeared  him  to  thousands,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extension  of  his 
influence.  Though  he  was  a  firm  Presbyterian,  and  a  decided  Calvinist,  he  was 
far  from  being  a  bigot.  He  seldom  mentioned  the  opinions  of  others  in  the  pul- 
pit; but  contented  himself  with  declaring,  illustrating,  and  endeavouring  to 
recommend,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  And  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  urged  by  some  of  the  officers  of  his  church  to  preach  against 
what  he  regarded  the  wrors  of  a  particular  sect,  and  to  warn  his  people  against 
them  by  name,  he  utterly  refused,  saying,  ''  Brethren,  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  either  of  policy  or  of  duty  to  oppose  these 
people  from  the  pulpit,  otherwise  than  by  preaching  the  truth  plainly  and  faith- 
fully. I  believe  them  to  be  in  error;  but  let  us  out-preach  them,  out-pray  them, 
and  out-live  them,  and  we  need  not  fear." 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  remarkably  prompt  in  obeying  the  calls  of  humanity  and 
benevolejice.  Besides  attending  to  his  duty  in  several  religious  Societies,  of  all 
which  he  was  President,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  **  Society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  prisoners,"  and  of  the 
**  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  Dispensary,"  in  both  of  which,  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  presided.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  '*  Manumission  Society  " 
of  New  York,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in 
the  success  of  plans  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  slaves.  Nor  did  he,  as  is 
too  often  done,  content  himself  with  being  a  mere  nominal  member  of  those 
Associations.  As  long  as  he  retained  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  few  persons 
in  the  community  took  a  more  active  part  than  he  in  promoting  and  executing 
plans  of  enlightened  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

Both  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  Dr.  Rodgers  were  doubtless  promoted 
by  the  peculiar  and  uniform  dignity  of  his  manners.  This  part  of  his  character 
was  not  only  remarkable  but  pre-eminent.  If  his  manners  had  sometimes  a 
d^ree  of  formality  in  them  which  excited  the  smile  of  the  frivolous,  they 
always  manifested  the  polish  of  the  well-bred  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Christian,  and  never  failed  to  command  respect.  He  was  habit- 
ually cheerful,  and  often  facetious  and  sportive;  but  his  sportiveness  was  always 
as  remarkable  for  its  taste  and  dignity  as  it  was  for  the  perfect  inoffensiveness 
of  its  character.  There  was  a  uniformity,  an  urbanity,  and  a  vigilance,  in  his  dig- 
nity, which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  temporary  effort,  but 
the  spontaneous  product  of  a  polished,  benevolent  and  elevated  mind. 

I  may  say  also  in  this  connection  that  he  was  always  attentive  to  his  dress. 
like  his  manners  and  his  morals,  it  was  invariably  neat,  elegant  and  spotless. 
He  appeared  to  have  an  innate  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  slovenliness  or 
disorder  about  his  person.  And  while  there  was  nothing  that  indicated  an  exces- 
sive or  finical  attention  to  the  material  or  adjustment  of  his  clothing,  it  was 
ever  such  as  manifested  the  taste  of  a  gentleman.  In  this  respect,  he  resembled 
his  friend  and  spiritual  &ther,  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose  sayings  and  example  on 
the  subject  he  not  unfrequently  quoted,  and  who  often  remarked  that  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  in  his  dress,  as  well  as  in  evtrj  thing  else,  ought  to  he  '*  withoui 
spot.'' 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  like  every  thing  else  about  him,  was 
remarkable.  His  stature  was  very  little,  if  any,  above  the  middle  size.  But  his 
person  was  expanded  and  thick  set,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  street,  his 
neat  and  becoming  professional  costume^  his  large  white  wig,  his  venerable 
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igore^  4iid  his  digftified,  slow,  composed  walk,  sU  proekimed  thi  grare,  ai>os- 
tolk  Hiaa  of  God,  who  was  going  to  and  fro  on  errands  of  merc^. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 


ELIHU  SPENCER,  D.  D. 

1748—1784. 
PROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 

Princeton,  April,  20, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  send 
you  some  notices  of  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  respected  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  whose  decease  in  that  city,  took  place  in  the  year  1784. 

The  ancestors  of  the  family  from  which  this  eminent  man  descended,  were 
five  brothers,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  eldest  of  these  brothers,  John  Spencer ^  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  landholder,  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  and  a  high  military  officer  in  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  from  1634 
to  1688,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  seems  to  have  left  no  descend- 
ants on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  William  Spencer  the  second  brother, 
also  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  and 
a  landed  proprietor.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut,  where  he  died 
in  1640,  leaving  a  numerous  family.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Honour- 
able Ambrose  Spencer,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Spencer,  the  third  brother,  was  also  first  settled  in  Cambridge,  but 
removed  to  Connecticut  in  1638 ;  and  died  in  Haddam,  the  residence  of  his 
family,  in  1685,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  The  Rev.  Ichahod  S, 
Spencer,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
the  Honourable  Joshua  Austin  Spencer  of  Utica,  and  several  other  eminent 
men  bearing  that  name  in  the  same  State,  are  among  his  distinguished  des- 
cendants. The  fourth  brother,  Jared  Spencer,  originally  settled  with  his  bro- 
thers at  Cambridge.  He  removed  thence  in  a  few  years  to  Lynn,  and  not  long 
afterwards  to  Connecticut,  when  he  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Haddam.  He  died  in  1685,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children.  The 
Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  General  Joseph  Spencer, 
a  distinguished  and  active  military  officer  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  among  his  descendants.  The  fifth  brother,  Michael  Spencer,  was  a 
joint  proprietor  with  his  brother  Jared,  and  removed  with  him  to  Lynn, 
where  he  died  in  1653.  It  is  not  known  to  me  that  any  of  his  posterity 
remain. 

Elihtt  Spencer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  February  12,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Spencer, 
and  early  manifested  an  active  and  energetic  mind.  He  commenced  a  course 
of  literary  study,  with  a  view  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1740  ;  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1742 ;  and  was  gradu- 
ated A.  B.  in  September,  1746.     After  his  graduation,  he  was  recommended 
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and  nrgod  to  undorUke  a  misdon  amoDg  the  Indians  ei  iko  Six  Naticms. 
His  designation  and  x^oommendation  to  thia  offioe  oame  £r<mi  SBoh  men  aa 
David  Brainerd,  whose  seal  and  labours  among  another  portion  of  the  Indian 
population  of  our  oountry  are  known  and  celebrated  throoghout  the  evan- 
gelioal  world;  and  Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder,  whose  reputation  and 
influence,  as  a  groat  as  well  as  a  good  man,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
widely  diffused.  On  their  recommendation,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  fostered  the  other  missions  among  the 
Indians,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task.  With  this  view,  after  leaving 
College,  ho  spent  a  number  of  months  with  the  Rev.  John  Brainerd,  the 
surviving  brother  of  David,  who  was  also  an  eminent  missionary  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Under  his  direction  he  employed  much  time  in  studying  the 
language  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  which  he  contemplated  devoting  his 
labours  I  and  with  so  much  success  that  members  of  his  own  family  have 
assured  me  that  he  spoke  several  of  the  Indian  languages  with  great  ease 
and  fluency.  And  it  is  particularly  recorded  of  him  that  he  formed  a  large 
and  accurate  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Oneida  Tribe,  which  was 
deemed  of  great  value.  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages  the  only 
object  of  his  attention,  appropriate  to  the  mbsionary  enterprise  which  he 
had  undertaken.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  President  £dwards 
at  Northampton,  availing  himself  of  his  experience  in  Indian  missions,  and 
accompaniod  that  eminent  man  to  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
with  him  at  the  solemnities  of  an  Indian  treaty  of  much  interest,  which 
was  held  in  that  city.  He  appears  also  to  have  spent  some  months  in  actual 
missionary  labour  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  And 
in  pursuance  of  his  favourite  object,  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian  mission,  by  an  ordaining 
council  in  Boston,  in  September,  1748. 

The  leadings  of  Providence,  however,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  pre- 
vented his  accomplishing  what  he  and  his  friends  had  anticipated  in  this 
department  of  evangelical  labour.  After  leaving  Mr.  Edwards,  he  came  to 
Elizabeth  town,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  found  the  Presbyterian  Church 
vacant  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  President  Dickinson.  Here  his 
preaching  was  so  acceptable  that  the  congregation  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  which  he  was  constrained  to  accept,  and  was  installed  in  that 
office  February  7,  1750,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  a  little  less  than  a  year  after  settling  in  the  pastoral  office  in  Elisa- 
bethtown,  Mr.  Spencer  was  married  to  Miss  Joanna  Eaton,  daughter  of 
John  Eaton,  Esquire,  and  Joanna  his  wife,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  New  Jersey. 
This  took  place  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1750^  when  he  was  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  when  the  lady  whom  he  married  was  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  He  remained  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Elizabethtown  about 
six  years.  While  there,  in  1753,  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Belcher  to 
become  the  Chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  regiment,  employed  in  the  war  then 
waging  with  the  French  and  Indians ;  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
accepted.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Elisabethtown  that  his  character 
for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  Trustees  of  the  Cqllege  of  New 
Jersey,  then  temporarily  placed  at  Newark,  to  elect  him  one  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Guardians  of  that  Institution.  This  occurred  in  1752 ;  and  he  held  this 
honourable  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1756,  he  left  Elisabethtown,  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica, 
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L.  I.,  where  lie  remuaed,  aooeptablj  and  nsefolly,  two  yean  or  more.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  De  Lancey  of  New  York 
to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  New  York  troops,  then  about  to  march  and  take 
their  place  in  the  French  war  still  raging.  This  appointment  he  appears  to 
have  accepted ;  and  the  Congregation  of  Jamaica  reluctantly  gave  their  con- 
Bent  to  his  leaving  them  for  that  purpose,  because  they  expected  their 
children,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  military  service,  to  be  under  his  spiritual 
care. 

When  his  services  as  Chaplain  in  the  army  were  closed,  he  transferred  his 
relation  from  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
to  that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  laboured  several  years  in  the  oontignoos 
Congregations  of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown  Point,  "Shark  River,  and  Amboy. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Esra  Stiles, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  College,  then  Pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Newport,  B.  I.,  which  was  published,  and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public 
attention.  The  subject  of  it  was  '*  The  state  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  This  Letter  was  originally  dated  at 
Jamaica,  July  2, 1759,  and  there  were  some  Amendments  and  Additions  to  it 
at  Shrewsbury  on  the  3d  of  November  following.  So  far  as  is  known  to  me, 
this  is  the  only  formal  important  work  that  he  ever  committed  to  the  press. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  venerable  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South- 
em  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  North  Carolina,  were  in  an 
unformed  and  irregular  state,  deemed  it  of  great  importance  to  send  among 
them  some  divines  of  known  wisdom,  prudence,  and  popular  talents, 
who  might  instruct,  counsel  and  guide  them  aright,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
more  orderly  and  edifying  organization.  For  this  important,  confidential 
and  arduous  service,  the  Synod  selected  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Elihu  Spencer, 
and  Alexander  MoWhorter  of  Newark,  N.  J.  They  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment ;  were  employed  a  number  of  months  on  this  mission ;  and  were  con- 
sidered as  having  rendered,  with  much  skill  and  efficiency,  a  very  important 
service  to  the  Southern  Churches. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Spencer's  return  from  the  South,  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Qeorge's  in  Delaware  having  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Bodgers, 
their  former  pastor,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  New  York,  he  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  charge.  This  call  Mr.  Spencer 
accepted,  and  spent  about  five  years  in  St.  George's,  greatly  to  the  accept- 
ance and  benefit  of  the  congregation.  Finding  the  climate,  however, 
unhealthy  to  himself,  and  that  his  large  and  growing  family  was  every  year 
suffering  more  and  more  from  epidemic  disease,  he  felt  constrained  to  remove, 
and  in  October,  1769,  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  church  he  continued,  greatly  popular, 
useful  and  beloved,  until  he  was  removed  by  death. 

When  the  Bevolutionary  struggle  came  on,  it  found  Mr.  Spencer  dili- 
gently engaged  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  Trenton.  He  not  only  took  the 
course  which  almost  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  United  States  did, 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonies ;  but,  with  his  constitu- 
tional zeal  and  energy,  he  became  warmly  and  conspicuously  engaged  on 
the  patriotic  side.  This  led  to  another  call  which  was  made  upon  him  ut 
1775,  again  to  visit  North  Carolina.  When  he  visited  that  Colony,  ten 
years  before,  by  order  of  the  Synod,  he  and  his  companion.  Dr.  McWhorter, 
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left  sack  an  impresiicm  of  Uimr  taleirts  and  piety,  and  eepeciallj  of  tliair 
power  in  addressing  and  moving  large  masses  of  men,  that  there  was  a 
strong  popular  desire  to  engage  their  seryices  again  for  a  different  purpose. 
The  Provincial  Congress  of  that  Colony,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  of  several  important  settlements  within  their  limits,  were,  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  British  govem<' 
ment,  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  conceived  the  plan  of  employ- 
ing the  influence  and  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  the  same  gentlemen,  who 
had  before  so  ably  served  them  on  an  evangelical  mission.  The  request  was 
made.  It  was  accepted.  Dr.  McWhorter  accompanied  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
very  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Independence  were  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  active  and  conspiouous  services  of 
Mr.  Spencer  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  greatly  embittered  towards  him  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  Tories.  They  hated  him,  threatened  him,  and  on  one  occasion 
committed  to  the  flames  a  large  part  of  his  books,  and  all  his  most  impor- 
tant papers,  which  happened  to  fall  into  their  power. 

In  1782,  the  degree  of.  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Penosylvania. 

His  last  illness  was  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  after  a 
few  days,  during  which  he  enjoyed  abundant  Christian  support  and  conso- 
lation. His  tomb  stands  in  the  cemetery  connected  with  the  church  in 
Trenton,  and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

'*  Beneath  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Elihn  Spencer,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  in  the  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Possessed  of  fine  genius,  of 
great  vivacity,  of  eminent  active  piety,  his  merits  as  a  minister  and  a  man 
stand  above  the  reach  of  flattery.  Having  long  edified  the  Church  by  his 
talents  and  example,  and  finished  his  course  with  joy,  he  fell  asleep  full  of 
faith,  and  waiting  for  the  hope  of  all  Saints." 

The  accomplishments  prominently  dwelt  upon  in  this  epitaph  were  really 
those  which  shone  conspicuously  in  Dr.  Spencer.  His  piety  was  ardent ; 
his  manners  polished,  attractive,  and  full  of  engaging  vivacity ;  his  public 
spirit  and  activity  in  doing  good  indefatigable ;  and  his  character  as  a 
preacher  singularly  prompt,  popular  and  impressive.  Whenever,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  any  judicatory,  the  ministers  were  at  a  loss  about  a  preacher,  when 
A«  appeared,  the  remark  was, —  **  Here  comes  ready-money  Spencer;  now 
we  shall  have  a  sermon.''  To  all  this  may  be  added  that  in  the  various 
relations  of  life  he  was  peculiarly  amiable,  exemplary  and  beloved.  But  on 
such  a  character  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  in  further  detail.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  a  respectable  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  well  con- 
sidered his  history,  **We  cannot  hesitate  to  place  far  above  the  ordinary 
grade,  a  man  whom  such  men  as  David  Brainerd  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  elder,  loved  and  strongly  recommended ;  who  was  deemed  worthy  to 
succeed  in  their  pastoral  labours  such  ministers  as  Jonathan  Dickinson  and 
John  Bodgers ;  whom  two  Governors,  one  not  of  his  own  denomination,  suc- 
cessively appointed  to  Chaplaincies  of  a  trying  and  arduous  character ;  who 
was  selected  by  a  venerable  Synod  to  perform  a  service,  evidently  calling 
for  peculiar  piety,  wisdom,  and  address ;  and  whom  an  enlightened  Provin- 
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oud  Ccmgress  deemed  the  fitteat  instroment  they  could  fl&d,  for  tooomplidi** 
ing  a  most  importMit  and  delieato  patrioUo  seryioe." 

Br.  Spenoer  had  a  large  and  interesting  family  of  children,  a  nnmber  of 
whom  survived  him.  He  had  only  one  son  who  reached  adult  age, — John 
Spencer y  Enquire,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  who  died,  a  number  of  years 
since,  leaving  several  children.  His  second  daughter,  Sarah,  married 
Stephen  Lowrey,  Esquire,  a  merchant  of  Maryland,  of  which  marriage  only 
one  daughter  now  survives.  His  third  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Jona- 
than Dickinson  Sergeant,  Esquire,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  and 
Counsellor  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Of  that  marriage  only  three  children 
survive*  namely, — ^the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ser* 
geant,  eminent  Jurists,  now  residing  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  now  living  in  Princeton,  the  wife  of  him  who  gives  this  account. 
Dr.  Spencer's  fourth  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  George  Merchant, 
Esquire*  an  eminent  classical  teacher,  long  since  deceased,  leaving  several 
children.  His  fifth  daughter,  Valeria,  was  allied  in  marriage  to  Bichard 
Fullerton,  Esquire,  a  broker  of  Philadelphia,  of  whom  no  issue  survive^ 
His  sixth,  Lydia,  was  married  to  William  M.  Biddle,  Esquire,  also  a  broker 
of  Philadelphia.  She  is  the  only  one  of  her  father's  children  still  living. 
She  survives,  an  aged  widow,  and  the  mother  of  several  amiable  and  pro- 
mising children.  Dr.  Spencer's  eldest  and  youngest  daughters  died  unmar- 
ried. 

I  am,  Eev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLBB. 


JOHN  MILLER.* 

1748—1791. 

John  Miller  was  bom  in  Boston,  December  24,  (0.  S.)  1722.  His 
father  was  John  Miller,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  migrated  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Boston  in  the  year  1710,  and  not  long  afterwards  married 
Margaret  Bass  of  Braintree,  Mass.  He  was  bred  a  Presbyterian  in  his 
own  country,  but  connected  himself  in  Boston  with  the  Old  South  Church, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pemberton.  Little  more  is 
now  known  of  him,  than  that  he  was  a  remarkably  grave,  shrewd,  discreet 
man,  and  that  he  carried  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  great  success, 
a  sugar  refinery  and  distillery  in  Boston. 

John  Miller,  the  elder,  had  two  children ;  John  was  the  eldest — Joseph, 
a  younger  brother,  was  never  married.  Soon  after  reaching  mature  age,  he 
embarked  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  enterprise  to  Great  Britain.  But  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea.  He  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  never  graduated  at  any  College. 
He  received  an  excellent  classical  education  at  a  public  school  of  high 

•  H8.  ftom  hli  mn,  Bar.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller. 
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repute  in  Boston,  then  under  the  oare  of  Mr.  John  Loyell,  who  fbr  a  nnrn- 
ber  of  jears  maintained  a  very  high  oharaoter  as  a  olassieal  teaoher,  and 
was  the  honoured  preceptor  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
New  England.  Here  young  Miller  studied  with  great  diligenee,  and 
became  a  very  accurate  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  connection  with  Master  LoYcirs  institution,  he  became  decidedly 
pious,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bo  v.  Dr.  Sewall,  whose  praise  was  in  all 
Uie  Churches,  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety  and  devotedness  in  the  sacred 
office,  and  who  had  now  come  into  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Old  South. 
With  this  church  he  became  united.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  soon  commenced  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  on  that  office.  He  now  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient. 

In  May,  1748,  Mr.  Miller  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  bounds  of  which  he  resided.  Soon  after  receiving  license,  he 
travelled  into  the  Colonies  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and,  having  received 
a  unanimous  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dover  in  Delaware,  he 
returned  to  Boston ;  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry, 
by  a  Council  of  which  Dr.  Sewall,  Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Mather  Byles,  and 
several  other  eminent  ministers  of  Boston,  were  members,  and  which 
convened  in  the  Old  South  Church.  This  ordination  was  with  a  particular 
view  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  Church  in  Dover,  which  had  called  him. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  repaired  to  Delaware,  and  com- 
menced his  evangelical  labours  in  Dover,  and  soon  afterwards  received  a 
call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Smyrna,  twelve  miles  North  of  Dover. 
In  the  service  of  these  two  churches,  he  fixed  his  residence  between  them, 
four  miles  from  Dover.  Here,  in  the  retired  and  exemplary  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  pastor,  he  spent  more  than  forty  years. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Miller  became  fixed  in  his  pastoral  relation,  he 
directed  his  views  to  a  matrimonial  connection ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1751,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Allumby  Millington, — a  native  of  England,  who  had,  a  number  of  years 
before,  settled  as  a  planter  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  town  of  Easton.  Of  this  lady.  Dr.  Bodgers  of  New  York  has 
often  been  heard  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  he 
ever  saw.  However  this  might  have  been,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
her  moral  beauty  was  eminently  conspicuous,  and  acknowledged  by  all  who 
knew  her.  She  proved  such  a  rich  blessing  to  her  husband,  her  children, 
and  all  with  whom  she  associated,  as  the  pen  of  biography  has  rarely  an 
opportunity  of  recording.  Her  good  sense,  her  pre-eminent  prudence,  her 
skill  and  fidelity  in  every  domestic  relation,  her  active  benevolence,  and, 
above  all,  her  unaffected,  fervent,  consistent  piety,  rendered  her  the  most 
conspicuous  ornament  of  every  circle  and  of  every  neighbourhood  in  which 
she  moved. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Miller's  settlement  as  a  pastor,  he  purchased  a  small  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 
This  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  contribute  something  toward  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  and  also  to  furnish  amusement  during  the  intervals  of 
study. 

Mr.  Miller's  life  as  a  pastor  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  with  few  other 
occurrences  than  those  which  were  connected  with  the  unwearied  discharge 
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of  t^e  duties  of  the  saored  office.  When  he  first  settled  m  a  pastor,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1749,  he  found  it  rent  into  two 
parties  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Side.  Being  a  great  lover  of  peace, 
he  did  not  at  once  seek  a  connection  with  either  party ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
eight  years, — ^namely,  in  1757*  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  and  thus  connected  himself  with  the  Old  Side. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  church  judicatories' as  long  as  ho 
lived.  He  was  twice  elected  Moderator  of  the  Old  Synod,  then  the  highest 
jndicatory  of  the  Church ; — an  honour  which,  it  is  believed,  has  been  con- 
ferred in  one  other  instance  only,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  always  a  diligent  student.  Ho  gathered 
round  him  a  much  larger  library  than  almost  any  of  his  brethren  in  the 
minbtry  possessed ;  and  on  all  occasions  appeared  the  friend  of  learning. 

In  1768,  the  College  of  Philadelphia  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

As  the  claims  and  conflicts  of  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother 
country  drew  on,  Mr.  Miller,  like  almost  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  seal  and  decision,  took  the  side  of  the 
Colonies ;  and  though  naturally  of  a  nervous  and  timid  temperament,  yet 
here  he  appeared  to  be  animated  with  unwonted  decbion.  He  was  so  far 
from  making  any  secret  of  his  patriotic  ardour,  that  a  few  days  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  so  far  anticipated  the  spirit  of  that  memo- 
rable movement,  as  to  address  the  people  of  hb  pastoral  charge  from  the 
decbive  language  of  the  revolting  Tribes  in  the  days  of  Eehoboam :  (I. 
Kings  xii,  16.)  **  We  have  no  part  in  David,  nor  any  inheritance  in  the  Son 
of  Jesse ;  to  your  tents.  Oh !  Israel !"  He  continued,  to  the  end  of  life,  a 
thorough,  sealous,  uncomprombing  Whig. 

The  temporal  circumstances  of  thb  venerable  man  were  never  affluent, 
and  sometimes  were  uncomfortably  straitened.  Yet  he  made  out  to  give 
all  hb  sons  who  reached  mature  age,  a  liberal  education.  He  instructed 
them  himself  with  great  care  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  it  was  desirable,  sent  five  of  them  to  College,  where  they  were 
all  graduated. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  thorough  and  zealous  Calvinbt  of  the  Old  School.  And 
though,  having  been  bred  a  Congregationalist,  he  was  not  so  warmly  zeal- 
ous with  regard  to  Presbyterbn  Church  order,  yet  he  cordially  fell  in  with 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  declined  to  co-operate  with  hb 
intimate  and  beloved  friend,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  of  Lewbtown, 
in  opposing  it. 

When  the  Old  Synod  was  dbsolved  in  1788,  and  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  1789,  Mr.  Miller  was  becoming  too  infirm  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected:  and  he 
continued  to  decline  in  strength  until  the  22d  of  July,  1791,  when  he  was 
removed  by  death  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  never  robust 
in  health.  Yet  such  was  his  uniform  and  strict  temperance,  and  such  the 
vigilance  of  hb  self-denial,  that  he  was  seldom  sick,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  physical  comfort  to  the  close  of  life.  And  he  expired  at  length  in 
the  arms  of  his  children  and  friends,  perfectly  resigned  to  the  disposal  of 
Heaven,  and  looking  with  steadfast  eyes  and  humble  confidence  to  the  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality, — after  having  lived  to  complete,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  all  the  essential  and  various  duties  of  a  good  citben,  a  father 
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of  a  family,  a  fervently  pioiu  and  exmnplary  OhrittiaD,  and  a  fiaikfal  and 
devoted  minister  of  religion. 

He  had,  in  all,  nine  children, — seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  these, 
two  died  in  infancy,  and  six  survived  him.  His  eldest  son,  who  bore  his 
own  name,  was  bred  a  physician,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  a  governing 
patriotism,  he  entered  the  American  army,  early  in  1776,  as  a  surgeon; 
and,  on  a  hasty  journey  from  the  camp  to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  taken  ill 
and  died  on  the  road,  February  28,  1777,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  His  second  son,  Edward,  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  exercised 
lus  profession  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
died  March  17,  1812,  aged  fifty-one  years.  The  third  son,  Joseph,  entered 
the  profession  of  Law,  held  a  high  standing  at  the  Bar  in  Delaware,  his 
native  State,  and  was  more  than  once  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature : 
he  died  of  yellow-fever,  September  4,  1798.  The  fourth  son,  Samuel,  was, 
for  twenty  years,  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  in  New  York,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Church  Gh)vemment  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  fifth 
son,  James y  was  bred  to  the  Law,  and,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar, 
with  the  highest  promise  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  fell  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumption,  April  15,  1795,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age.     The  daughters  both  married  early  and  are  long  since  deceased. 


ROBERT    SMITH,  D.  D  * 
1749_1798. 

BoBEBT  Smith  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1723. 
His  family,  who  had  first  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  came  to  this 
country,  when  Bobert  was  about  seven  years  old.  His  ancestors,  on  both 
the  father's  and  mother's  side,  had  been,  for  several  generations,  substan- 
tial farmers,  and  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  earnest  piety.  The  fam- 
ily, on  coming  to  America^  settled  at  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Brandy- 
wine,  about  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  mind 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  under  the  preaching 
of  Whitefield,  during  his  first  visit  to  this  country.  Having,  as  he  believed, 
received  the  Gospel  in  its  sanctifying  power,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  its  ministry ;  and  being  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  do  so,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Blair,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  head  of  an  institution  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
designed  especially  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Here 
he  made  very  rapid  improvement  in  both  classical  and  theological  know- 
ledge. On  the  27th  of  December,  1749,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
(New  Side)  Presby^ry  of  Newcastle.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1750,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  churches  in  Pequea  and  Leacock,  Pa.,  and  on  the 
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25th  of  Marok,  1751,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministrj,  and 
inetalled  pastor  of  those  chorches.  The  Bev.  John  Rodgers,  then  minister 
of  St.  George's, — afterwards  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bodgers  of  New  York,  was  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  founded  a  school,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  ittstraction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  In 
this  school  he  employed  the  most  respectable  teachers ;  and  it  was  soon 
resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  young  men  firom  different  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  greatly  distingubhed 
in  the  different  professions.  He  exerted  a  strong  religious  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  a  large  part  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care 
beoame  exemplary  professors  of  religion.  Not  a  few  whose  early  classical 
education  he  had  conducted,  returned  to  him,  after  they  had  completed  their 
collegiate  course,  to  pursue  their  theological  studies  under  his  direction. 

In  1759,  he  was  released  from  the  care  of  the  congregation  of  Leacock; 
and  he  subsequently  asked  leave  to  resign  the  charge  of  Pequea,  on  account 
of  inadequate  support ;  but  the  congregation  finally  prevailed  on  him  to 
withdraw  the  application. 

In  1760,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1772,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Overseers  of  that 
College,  and  held  the  office  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the  second 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  preached  the  opening  Sermon  the 
next  year  (1791)  from  Isaiah  Ixii.  8. 

Dr.  Smith  was  distinguished  for  his  activity,  being  in  labours  most 
abundant.  He  not  only  attended  with  great  punctuality  on  all  the  judica- 
tories of  the  Church,  but  was  often  abroad  visiting  vacant  and  feeble 
churches,  and  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remained,  that 
were  ready  to  die.  He  was  generally  blessed  with  vigorous  health,  inso- 
much that  never  but  in  a  single  instance  during  his  whole  ministry,  was  he 
prevented  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  And  then,  though  confined  to 
his  chamber  by  a  fever,  he  assembled  the  principal  members  of  his  church, 
and  being  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  spoke  to  them  of  the  hopes  and  joys  of 
religion. 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
after  his  health  had  become  greatly  enfeebled.  On  his  return,  he  suffered 
much  from  both  debility  and  pain ;  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his  own 
church,  where  he  had  expected  to  officiate,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  to  endeavour  to  recover  strength  for  the  exercise;  but  he  began 
immediately  to  sink  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  life  was  extinct.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  April  1793,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  married  on  the  22d  of  May,  1750,  to  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Blair,  his  preceptor.  They  had  seven  children, — ^two  of  whom 
died  young,  two  became  physicians,  and  three  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Samuel  Starihope  and  John  Blair  are  commemorated  in  separate  articles 
in  this  work.  William  i?.,  the  other  son  who  entered  the  ministry,  was 
bom  May  10,  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1773  ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  in  1776 ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Wilmington,  De.,  about  1786;  resigned  his  charge 
in  1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Churches  of  Harlingen 
and  Shannock,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation  he  died  about  the  year  1815.    The 
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IUy.  Dr.  Thomas  Dewitt  writes  me — ''  I  remember  him,  while  I  was  study* 
ing  Theology  at  New  Brunswick,  1810-1812.  He  was  plain  in  his  manners, 
a  jndioious  and  instructiye  preacher,  without  much  power  of  elocution,  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  amiable  and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment." 

Ebenezer  Smithy  M.  D.,  another  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith  by  hia  first 
marriage,  settled  in  Wilmington,  De.,  where  was  bom  his  son,  William  iZ., 
who  also  became  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel.  He  (the  son)  was  hopefully  con- 
verted during  a  revival  in  the  year  1814 ;  was  interrupted  in  his  collegiate 
course  at  Princeton,  by  ill  health  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland  in  April,  1820 ;  became  Pastor  of  the  united  Congrega- 
tions of  Northumberland  and  Sunbury,  in  May,  1822 ;  resigned  his  charge 
in  October,  1831 ;  and  after  passing  two  yeairs  in  Ohio,  returned  to  his 
former  charge,  and  continued  their  Pastor  till  his  death, — September  19, 
1849. 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  a  second  time  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ramsey  of  Fairfield,  N.  J.  She  waa  a  native  of  Cohansey,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Sealy.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  daughter,  born  in 
the  year  1780. 

Dr.  Smith  published  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Side  Presbyteries  of  Newcastle,  entitled  **  A  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel,  or  the  Harmony  and  Connection  of  the  various  acts  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence ;"  Two  Sermons  on  Sin  and  Holiness,  1767 ;  A  Sermon  entitled 
"  The  bruised  reed  bound  up,  and  the  smoking  flax  inflamed  ;  or  the  weak 
oppressed  believer  victorious  through  the  tender  care  and  grace  of  Christ,** 
1774  ;  Three  Sermons  in  the  American  Preacher  on  Saving  Faith,  1791. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  from  a  notice 

of  him   published  in   the   General  Assembly's    Missionary  Magazine  for 

January,  1806.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  fathers 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  could  speak  from  actual  knowledge. 

*'  Few  men  in  the  holy  ministry  have  been  more  useful  or  more  esteemed  than  Dr. 
Smith.  He  entered  it  with  the  purest  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer  and  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind;  and  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office.  •  •  •  Though  remarkably  modest  and  even  diffident  in 
the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Church,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  in  the 
pulpit  he  never  knew  the  fear  of  man.  He  was  so  occupied  with  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  his  duties,  that  the  opinions  of  men  were  forgotten:  his  mind  was  so 
filled  with  the  Divine  presence  before  which  he  stood,  that  wealth,  station,  talents, 
whatever  is  most  respected  by  the  world,  was  lost  to  him  in  the  majesty  of  God.  The 
character  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  frame  of  mind  so 
habitually  devout,  was  remarkably  solemn  and  fervent.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
which  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  convey  his  will  to  mankind,  he  regarded  as  containhig 
the  happiest  language  in  which  to  interpret  Divine  truth  to  the  people.  With  the 
sacred  volume  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  And  his  sermons  were  usually  filled  with 
the  aptest  allusions  and  illustrations  drawn  from  this  precious  source.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  he  delighted  to  express  in  the  terms  of  Scripture ;  those  doctrines  espe- 
cially which  have  been  in  any  degree  the  subjects  of  disputation,  and  the  cause  of 
division  in  the  Church.  An  enemy  to  controversy,  he  believed  that  Christians  were 
more  nearly  united  in  sentiment  than  in  the  expression  of  their  several  creeds.  In  the 
copious  use,  therefore,  which  he  made  of  Scripture  language,  he  hoped  to  gain  a  double 
advantage:  on  controversial  subjects  he  would  create  less  offence  and  irritation;  and 
in  illustrating  and  enforcing  Divine  truth  on  the  .hearts  of  his  hearers,  he  thought  that 
the  language  of  the  inspired  writers  would  come  home  with  more  authority  to  the 
conscience  than  the  finest  periods  of  human  eloquence.  ^  In  this  perhaps  he  was  not 
deceived,  particularly  in  that  field  of  labour  which  he  had  especially  marked  out  for 
himself;  for  he  was  uncommonly  successful  in  convincing  secure  sinners,  in  comforting 
and  establishing  believers  in  the  faith  of  the  Grospel.  and  in  conciliating  the  affections 
and  confidence  of  pious  persons  of  all  denomuiationSir  Preaching  the  Gosfjel  and  pub- 
lishing the  grace  of  the  Redeemer  was  his  most  delightful  employment;  m  which  he 
exhibited  an  example  of  the  greatest  diligence  and  zeal,  not  only  among  the  people 
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wftb  wliom  he  was  more  ImmedlaAely  ooimeoted  m  their  pastor,  but  throui^out  an 
eztenaive  district  of  country,  in  every  part  of  which  he  was  often  employed  in  these 

Sious  labours.  He  was  indeed  incessant  and  indefatigable  in  the  service  of  his  Divine 
[aster,  till  at  length  he  wore  down  to  a  slender  thread  a  constitution  originally  vigor- 
ous, and  his  death  at  last  which  took  plboe  in  the  midst  of  the  most  active  discharge 
of  his  duties,  was  not  the  effect  of  any  particular  disease,  but  of  the  gradual  waste  of 
nature  occasioned  by  continual  and  extreme  exertions." 


SAMUEL  KENNEDY  * 
1750—1787. 

Samuel  Kennedy  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1720 ;  and  received 
his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  migrate  to  this  country  are  not  known  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
come  hither  not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  and  to 
have  engaged  in  studies  immediately  preparatory  to  the  sacred  office,  by 
adyice  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  received  under  the 
care  of  that  Presbytery,  on  trials  for  the  ministry,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1749 ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  same  Body  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1750.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregation  of  Basking  Kidge,  N,  J.,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1751. 

Notwithstanding  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  clergy 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  were  found  on  the  Old  Side,  in 
the  memorable  division  of  1741,  Mr.  Kennedy's  sympathies  seem  to  have 
been  decidedly  with  the  other  party  ;  for  while  he  did  not  undervalue  human 
learning  as  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  he  attached 
far  more  importance  to  experimental  piety,  and  believed  that  the  Churoh 
had  a  right  to  require  the  evidence  of  this  in  those  who  were  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  was  an  evidence  of  his  supreme  regard  to 
principle  that  he  should  have  thus,  in  the  choice  of  his  ecclesiastical  relation, 
disregarded  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his  national  predilections. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  eighteen  ministers  who,  in  the  year  1760, 
rendered  themselves  somewhat  famous  by  an  attempted  inteiference  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  William  McClenachan,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  evinced  somewhat  more  of 
religious  seal  than  most  of  his  brethren,  was,  for  that  reason,  more  highly 
appreciated  by  one  part,  and  less  highly  by  another  part,  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  adverse  influence  would  prevail  to  his 
exclusion  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  During  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  May,  1760,  Mr.  McClenachan's 
embarrassed  and  somewhat  doubtful  position  happened  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  amon^  some  of  the  members,  and,  with  more  zeal 
probably  than  prudence  or  delicacy,  several  of  them  agreed  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  his  official  influence  to 
enable  Mr.  M.  to  retain  his  place.      The  letter  was  accordingly  written  and 

•  Sketch  of  his  life  appended  to  Brown's  Memoirs  of  Bobert  Finlej,  D.  B.— MS.  from  Ber. 
I>r.  Talmage. 
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despatched  ;  bat,  as  might  bo  expected,  the  venerable  d^nitorj  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  took  do  notice  of  it ;  and  eren  the  indiTiduals  who  had  snb- 
scribod  it,  were  constrained,  upon  further  reflection,  to  think  that  they  had 
done  an  act  of  at  least  questionable  propriety.  The  affair  soon  became 
public,  and  the  letter  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  accompanied  by 
severe  strictures  ;  and,  during  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  it  was  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  pamphlet  form,  with  the  ludicrous 
proclamation — **  Eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers  for  a  groat."  It  is  cer- 
tainly somewhat  remarkable  that  the  names  of  most  of  those  concerned  in 
the  transaction,  are  among  the  most  honoured  in  the  history  of  the  Presby 
terian  Church. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  -at  the  head  of  a  classical 
school  at  Basking  Kidge ;  and  being  a  highly  accomplbhed  scholar,  and 
possessing  great  wisdom  and  energy  as  a  disciplinarian,  his  school  was 
extensively  patronized,  and  sent  many  of  its  pupils  to  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  Some  of  them  became  distinguished  men,  and  were  often  heard, 
in  after  life,  to  render  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  their  early  instructor. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  only  a  clergyman  and  a  teacher,  but  a  physician 
also.  For  many  years  he  practised  medicine  in  his  own  congregation,  and 
acquired  no  small  reputation  for  his  skill  in  detecting  and  treating  diseases. 
He  usually  received  the  appellation  of  Doctor y  but  it  designated  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  not  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  very  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duties,  and  his  labours  among  his  own  people  and  elsewhere  were 
eminently  successful.  Several  extensive  revivals  of  religion  occurred  under 
his  ministry,  in  consequence  of  which  his  church  greatly  increased  in  both 
numbers  and  strength.  And  his  influence  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  congregation  —  it  extended  to  the  whole  surrounding  region,  and 
operated  nowhere  perhaps  more  powerfully  than  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  labours  were  terminated  by  death  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1787,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ago,  and  the  thirty  seventh 
of  his  ministry  at  Basking  Bidge. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  KENNEDY  TALMAGE,  D.  D. 

PaESIDEKT  or  OGLETHORPE  UNIVEB8ITT,  OA. 

OoLBTHOEPE  Univeesitt,  27th  Febraary,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  inquire  after  my  knowledge  of  my  "  venerable  ancestor, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy."  My  only  relationship  to  him  is  the  following, — and 
it  is  not  slight.  He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  my  father  and  mother,  who  joined 
his  church  in  youth,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  day,  and  who  were  afterwards 
joined  together  by  him  in  marriage.  After  he  had  gone  to  minister  in  a  higher 
sphere,  they  gave  me  his  name  in  token  of  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  him. 

My  father,  though  a  plain  unlettered  man,  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  and 
had  more  knowledge  of  his  Bible  than  almost  any  private  Christian  I  have  ever 
known.  He  had  an  astonishing  memory,  and  could  repeat  many  of  his  old 
pastor's  sermons  almost  verbatim ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  actually  committed  to 
writing  some  of  them,  after  they  had  been  treasured  in  his  memory  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  almost  entirely  for  my  impressions 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  character;  for  he  never  wearied  in  talking  of  him,  and  evi- 
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itnllj  rigarded  him  as  eoming  as  near  to  his  ideal  of  a  Ohristian  miniaier  a* 
.an J  other  man  he  had  erer  known. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was,  according  to  my  father's  representation,  distinguished  for 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  Christian  character.  He  made  it  manifest  to  all 
hy  his  daily  conversation  that  he  walked  with  God.  He  had  naturally  a  strong 
mind,  whose  resources  had  been  well  developed  by  a  thorough  Scotch  education. 
His  knowledge  of  Theology  was  at  once  accurate  and  extensive;  and  he  was  not 
only  a  cordial  believer  but  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  Oalvinistic  system.  He 
must  have  been  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  diligence;  for  besides  being 
occupied  part  of  the  time  as  a  teacher,  he  performed,  to  great  acceptance,  the 
duties  of  both  a  minister  and  a  physician.  And  it  is  evident,  from  his  increas- 
ing reputation  as  he  advanced  in  life,  that  he  must  have  spent  no  small  part  of 
his  time  in  his  study.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  profound  theologian,  I  may  mention  that  a  brother  of  mine,  many  years 
ago,  in  travelling  through  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  came  across  some  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's books  in  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  descendant,  which  were  among  the 
most  learned  works  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation,  and 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  indicating  the  taste  of  their  former  owner. 
He  purchased  several  of  them,  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  which  I 
highly  prize,  not  more  for  their  intrinsic  value,  than  as  precious  memorials  of  my 
venerable  namesake. 

My  fiither  used  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was,  in  appearance  and  manner, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  of  men,  and  that  his  great  modesty 
kept  him  very  much  out  of  the  range  of  public  observation;  but  that,  in  the 
pulpit,  the  power  of  his  thoughts  and  the  fervour  of  his  manner  sometimes  ren- 
dered him  perfectly  overwhelming.  He  has  related  to  me  instances  of  the 
astonishment  created  by  his  sermons  at  ecclesiastical  meetings;  how  his  audience, 
who  had  judged  him,  before  he  began  the  service,  by  his  unassuming  aspect, 
would,  in  the  progress  of  it,  become  fixed  and  well  nigh  rapt  by  his  noble 
conceptions,  and  bold  and  earnest  appeals.  One  circumstance  connected  with 
his  ministry  evidently  left  upon  the  mind  of  my  father, — if  I  could  Judge  from  the 
interest  and  fVequency  with  which  he  used  to  relate  it, — a  very  deep  impression. 
There  had  been  a  season  of  unusual  coldness  in  the  Church  at  Basking  Ridge,  and 
the  pastor  had  become  not  a  little  discouraged  in  view  of  the  apparent  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  labours.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  public  services, 
he  resolved  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  following  week  in  earnest  prayer  and 
devout  study,  with  a  view  to  prepare  a  sermon  that,  by  God's  blessing,  might 
rouse  the  congregation  from  their  spiritual  torpor,  and  bring  them  to  feel  the 
importance  of  eternal  realities.  He  fulfilled  his  purpose, — ^immediately  selecting 
his  text  for  the  next  Sabbath,  and  devoting  the  whole  intervening  week  to 
maturing  and  arranging  his  thoughts  upon  it.  When  the  Sabbath  came,  he  felt 
strong  in  the  belief  that  he  had  produced  something  that  would  move  his  people, 
and  he  expected  confidently  to  witness  some  special  tokens  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence. After  singing  and  prayer,  he  gave  out  his  second  hymn,  and  took  hia 
Bible  to  open  to  the  text.  But  strange  to  tell,  he  could  not  call  it  to  his  mind — 
text,  chapter,  book,  even  subject,  had  deserted  him.  The  congregation  had 
finished  singing,  and  in  a  half  bewildered  state  he  rose  and  gave  out  another 
hymn.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  to  find  some  passage  on  which  to 
found  an  extemporaneous  discourse;  and  his  eye  lighted  repeatedly  on  one  texl 
upon  which  he  thought  he  might  say  something — if  my  memory  serves  me,  ib 
was — **  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
God."  The  singing  bdng  again  concluded,  he  rose,  overwhelmed  with  agitatioih 
and  distress,  aqd  preached  a  sermon  which  melted  down  the*whole  congregation,, 
and  was  the  commencement  of  a'  wonderful  revival  of  religion.  He  said  he  had 
never  in  his  life  before  enjoyed  so  much  fi*eedom  or  exercised  so  much  power ia> 
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the  pulpit.  He  went  home  alone  we^ng  and  r^oidag; — saying  that  Ck>d  had 
answered  his  prayers  in  a  manner  fitted  at  once  to  homhle  the  unworthy  instra« 
ment,  and  to  exalt  the  riches  of  his  own  grace. 

I  find  it  stated  by  another  authority  that  ''Mr.  Kennedy  was  rather  aboye  the 
ordinary  size  of  men,  somewhat  corpulent  and  plethoric.  His  manners  were  very 
plain,  retaining  much  of  their  native  Scotch  simplicity,  and  sometimes  approach- 
ing to  bluntness.  He  was  distinguished  by  an  easy,  copious  and  uniform  flow  of 
thought  and  expression  on  every  subject. "  His  remarks  on  all  occasions  were 
pithy,  judicious  and  appropriate." 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

S.  K.  TALMAGE. 


MATTHEW  WILSON,  D.  D. 

1754—1790. 
FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D., 

PaiiroBTOir,  Norember  20, 1848. 

RcY.  and  dear  Brother :  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  to  mind  the 
image  and  character  of  the  Hey.  Matthew  Wilson,  D.  D.,  long  since  deceased. 
I  can  never  recollect  that  excellent  man  without  complicated  emotions  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love.  He  was  the  affectionate  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  my  venerated  father ;  was  often  a  guest  at  his  house ;  and  I  may 
safely  say,  was  never  there  without  diffusing  joy  throughout  the  domestic 
circle. 

Matthew  Wilson  was  bom  in  East  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
January  15,  1731.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Wilson  and  Jean  his  wife, 
who  intermarried  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  whero 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  He  received  his  academical  educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  3IcDowall,*  at  an  institution  of  high  character  at  New  London 
in  his  native  State.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  known  under  whom  his 
theological  studies  were  conducted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1754 ;  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  October,  1755 ;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregations  at  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring  in  Delaware, 
in  April,  1756;  and  in  August,  1767,  by  consent  of  his  two  congregations 
and  of  the  Presbytery,  took  charge  of  another  Congregation,  devoting  to 
them  every  third  Sabbath,  at  Indian  River.  This  latter  arrangement  was 
at  first  entered  into  only  for  a  single  year,  but  it  was  rendered  permanent  by 
a  subsequent  agreement.  After  a  course  of  able  and  successful  labours  in 
that  extensive  charge,  he  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1790,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  universally  lamented. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  most  worthily  bestowed  on  him  by 
ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786. 

•  Alvzavdeb  MoDowaxl  wm  boni  in  Ireland,  hnt  his  family,  while  he  wm  yet  jonng, 
Migmted  to  this  ooontir,  and  tettled  in  Virginia.  He  offered  himself  to  the  Donegal  Ftesby- 
ierv,  September  4ty  1739,  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  Jalj  30,  1740.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
1741,  he  was  ordained  sine  tUulo,  with  a  view  to  his  goinr  to  Virffinia.  He  seems  subseqaently 
to  liATe  settled  at  Nottingham.  He  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  school  which  was  nnder  tha 
eare  of  the  Bynod,  first  at  Blk,  and  afterwards  at  Newark,  De.  He  died  January  12,  1783, 
having  never  married. 
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This  grmtt  and  good  man  was  regularly  bred  to  the  medical  profeaakm, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  few  physicians  of  his  day 
manifested  more  learning,  skill,  or  success,  in  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
practice  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  had  he  not  exercised  lingular  energy 
and  diligence,  would  haye  drawn  him  away  from  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.  But  such  were  his  perseverance  and  industry  that  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  both  professions  with  great  acceptance. 

Br.  Wilson  ever  held  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  Ingenious, 
learned,  pious,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  that 
knew  him  respected  him ;  and  he  had  no  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Though  every  circumstance  in  his  early  life  conspired 
to  place  him  among  those  who  were  called  Old  Side  men  in  the  greai 
controversy  which  divided  the  Church  in  his  day,  yet  such  were  the  fervour 
of  his  piety,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  temper,  that  both  parties  loved  him; 
and  he  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  his  New  Side  brethren,  and  heard  by 
their  Congregations,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  been  nominally 
with  them.  An  ardent  lover  of  peace,  he  lamented  the  divisions  which 
agitated  the  Church,  when  he  came  into  the  mmistry,  and  he  was  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  influential  instruments  in  bringing  about  the 
Plan  of  Union,  which  was  consununated  in  1758,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  Revolutionary  contest,  which  gave  independence  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Wilson  took  the  side  of  bis  country  with  great  decision  and 
seal.  His  patriotic  efforts  were  unremitted,  and,  no  doubt,  exerted  much 
influence  wherever  he  was  known.  Some  indeed  thought  that  he  carried  his 
public  activity  in  the  great  Whig  cause  rather  further  than  became  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  his  constitutional  ardour  prevented  his  taking  counsel 
with  the  cold  calculations  of  prudence,  at  a  period  which  '*  tried  men's 
souls." 

Dr.  Wilson  was  never  fully  reconciled  to  the  plan  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  exemplified  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  substantially 
adopted  by  our  fathers  of  the  Old  Synod  in  1788.  He  drew  up  and  read 
before  that  body  a  plan  of  government,  very  considerably  reduced  in  its 
tone,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  Congregational  system.  Though  his 
views  were  most  respectfully  listened  to  and  deliberated  on  by  the  Synod, 
they  wero  not  adopted.  The  model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  not 
servilely  copied,  was  generally  preferred ;  and  a  form  of  government  and 
discipline,  as  nearly  corresponding  with  that  model  as  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  rendered  expedient,  was  finally  established. 

Dr.  Wilson  continued  to  be  a  diligent  student  to  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
Though  he  had  the  labours  and  cares  of  two  important  professions  devolving 
upon  him,  he  found  time  to  be  more  of  a  reader  than  many  whose  occupa- 
tions are  less  complicated  and  less  pressing  ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice, 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  with  pen  in  hand.  I  do  noi 
remember  ever  to  have  borrowed  a  book  from  his  library,  or  indeed  to  have 
seen  one  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  without  finding  the  margin  filled,  even 
to  crowding,  with  manuscript  notes, — some  of  them  remarkably  rich,  graphic 
and  interesting.  By  this  practice,  he  rendered  his  books  less  sightly,  and 
perhaps  less  valuable  in  the  market ;  but  more  profitable  to  himself,  more 
precious  to  his  family  and  to  all  that  loved  him,  and  indeed  more  truly  valu* 
able  to  all  the  admurers  of  learning  and  of  mind. 
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It  WM  Tery  oommon,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy,  in  printed 
Yolomes,  to  print  emphatic  words,  especially  in  title  pages  and  conapienona 
positions,  in  red  ink,  to  render  them  more  attractive  and  oensj^cnons.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  fond  of  introducing  this  practice  into  his  letters.  I  haye  seen 
and  now  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of  his  letters,  and  in  almost  all 
cases,  black  and  red  ink  are  alternately  employed,  in  order  to  give  conspi- 
ouity  and  emphatic  meaning  to  important  words,  names,  or  statements.  I 
haye  no  recollection  of  haying  obseryed  this  habit  in  any  other  man.  He 
was  said  to  haye  had  two  inkstands,  one  of  black  and  the  other  of  red  ink, 
in  eyery  room  in  his  house.  Whether  this  were  a  fact,  I  know  not ;  b«t 
for  one  thing  I  can  youch, — that  I  scarcely  oyer  saw  a  letter  from  hb  hand, 
which  did  not,  in  some  measure,  corroborate  the  statement. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Wilson  was  not  animated,  or  strikingly  powerfkd.  He 
was  mild,  instructiye  and  persuasive.  His  yoice  was  rather  feeble  and 
plaintive.  EUs  health  was  always  delicate,  and,  toward  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  habitually  a  valetudinarian.  This  his  i4)pearance  in  the  pulpit 
generally  indicated.  Yet  bis  ardent  piety,  his  solemnity,' and  his  manifest 
learning  and  intelligence,  always  made  him  an  acceptable  preacher  to  an 
enlightened  audience. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Hester  Gray  in  1756.  She  died  in  1762, 
having  become  the  mother  of  two  children,  only  one  of  whom  surviyed  her. 
In  1764,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Creghead,  a  lady  of  uncommon  energy 
of  character,  and  eminent  piety,  who  survived  him  many  years,  and  died 
about  1813,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  piety,  in  learning, 
in  talents,  and  in  power  as  a  preacher,  bad  few  equals. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  enlarge,  without  limit,  on  the  reminiscences 
of  a  family  so  dear  and  so  interesting  to  me  and  mine.  But  the  infirmities 
of  a  man  who  has  entered  on  his  eightieth  year,  must  be  my  apology  for 
bringing  this  communication  to  a  close. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

SAICUEL  MILLER. 


HUGH  KNOX,  D.  D  * 

1765—1790. 

Hugh  Knox  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  country  in  VJbX 
when  he  was  approaching  manhood.  It  seems  that  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  entering  the  ministry,  shortly  after  his  arrival ;  for  there  is  a  record  that 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  having  heard  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
taken  on  triab,  directed  him  to  meet  the  Newcastle  Presbytery ;  but  as  his 
^ws  and  feelbgs  were  at  that  time  little  congenial  with  the  sacred  office, 
so  he  quickly  dismissed  all  ideas  of  seeking  it,  and  resolved  on  a  di£fereni 
course  of  life. 

•  Miller't  Memoir  of  Bodgen.— Webtttt*t  1188.— Origioia  Letters  of  Knox.— Workf  of 
▲lezander  Htmiltoii^  I. 
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HftTing  letters  to  the  Bey.  Br.  Francis  Alison,  then  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  New  Loudon,  Pa.,  he  called  upon  him  to  see  whether  he  could 
not  employ  him  as  an  assistant  teacher ;  but  as  Dr.  Alison  had  no  occasion 
for  his  services  in  that  capacity,  he  gave  him  a  note  of  introduction  to  the 
Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Rodgers,  who  was  then  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Ohurohes  of  St.  Oeorge's  and  Middletown,  De.,  with  a  request  that  he 
would,  if  practicable,  gather  a  school  for  Mr.  Knox  within  the  limits  of  one 
or  the  other  of  his  congregations.  Mr.  Kodgers,  being  favourably  impressed 
with  the  young  man's  appearance,  immediately  made  an  effort  in  his  behalf, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  which  Mr.  Knox  became 
the  head.  Being  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  more  than 
ordinary  accomplishments,  he  became  a  very  popular  teacher,  and  was  much 
esteemed  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

After  having  been  thus  engaged  for  several  months,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  greatly  changed  Mr.  Knox's  condition  and  prospects ; — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  though  involving  criminality  on  his  part,  and  bringing  in 
its  train  immediate  disaster,  was  nevertheless  overruled  to  the  most  desir- 
able and  important  results.  When  he  went  to  reside  at  the  Head  of 
Bohemia,  (for  that  was  the  place  where  he  had  his  school,)  he  was  exem- 
plary in  his  morality,  though  he  did  not  profess  to  know  any  thing  of 
Christian  experience.  Unhappily,  the  strictness  of  his  morals  began  to 
relax,  and  he  became  associated  with  a  number  of  young  men,  who  used  to 
meet  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  frolic ;  and  though  these  meetings  were 
at  first  of  a  comparatively  unexceptionable  character,  yet  they  gradually 
changed  into  a  scene  of  boisterous  and  indecent  revelry.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  some  one  of  the  company  cried  out  to  Elnox — *'Gome,  parson," 
(a  title  which  they  gave  him  on  account  of  his  being  the  gravest  of  their 
number,  and  withal  a  great  admirer  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Bodgers,) 
**  Come,  parson,  give  us  a  sermon."  At  first,  he  declined;  but,  upon  being 
urged,  he  actually  met  the  demand  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Having 
an  uncommon  memory,  great  flexibility  of  voice,  and  withal  a  wonderful 
gift  at  mimicry,  he  began  to  preach  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Bodgers  had 
preached  the  Sabbath  before,  and  went  through  it,  so  exactly  imitating  his 
tones  and  manner,  that  one  of  his  elders  who  overheard  it  from  another 
apartment  in  the  house,  declared  that  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  remains  to  be  told. 
As  he  proceeded  in  the  sermon,  such  was  the  interest  which  he  contrived  to 
counterfeit,  that  his  auditors,  who  began  to  listen  in  merriment,  gradually 
became  serious,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  they  left  the  spot  disposed  to 
any  thing  else  than  diversion  or  ridicule.  And  what  was  more,  the  mock 
preacher  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  criminality  of  what  he  had 
been  doing,  and  deeply  felt  the  power  of  those  truths  with  which  he  had 
thus  profanely  trifled.  Such  was  his  mortification  and  his  remorse  in 
reflecting  on  his  conduct,  that  he  fled  from  the  place  the  next  morning, 
without  stopping  long  enough  to  collect  his  dues,  or  arrange  his  affairs. 

He  went  now  to  Newark,  and  applied  to  President  Burr  for  admission  to 
College ;  but,  as  he  brought  no  testimonials,  and  stated  that  be  had  been 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Bodgers,  the  President  told  him  that  he 
might  remain  with  him  until  the  next  Commencement,  which  Mr.  B.  would 
undoubtedly  attend,  and  if  his  testimony  concerning  him  were  what  could 
be  desired,  he  should  immediately  be  admitted.     In  due  time  Mr.  Bodgers 
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Mme ;  and  muoh  was  he  sarpriBed  at  meeting  the  fogitive  school-master, 
and  much  was  the  school-master  emharrassed  at  meeting  the  minister,  whose 
generous  patronage  he  had  so  nngraciouslj  and  ungratefnlly  requited.  Mr. 
Knox  watched  his  opportunity  to  get  Mr.  Rodgers  to  step  aside  with  him, 
when  he  made  a  frank  and  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his  wicked  conduct, 
and  stated  to  him  his  circumstances  in  regard  to  becoming  a  member  of 
OoUege.  He  informed  him,  moreover,  that  reflection  upon  the  ungrateful  and 
wicked  act  which  he  had  committed  towards  him,  had  led  him,  as  he  hoped, 
to  deep  reflection  upon  his  character  as  a  sinner,  and  to  unfeigned  repent- 
ance of  all  his  sins ;  and  that  he  wished  to  obtain  a  collegiate'  education 
with  a  view  to  dcTote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  begged  Mr. 
R.,  provided  he  could  consistently  do  so,  to  withhold  from  President  Burr 
a  statement  of  the  sad  affair  which  occasioned  his  leaving  his  school,  lest, 
if  it  were  communicated  to  him,  it  should  prevent  his  being  received 
as  a  member  of  College ;  and  Mr.  R.  promised  to  comply  with  his  request, 
unless  the  President  should  ask  him  questions  that  would  render  it  impossi- 
ble. Happily,  no  such  questions  were  asked ;  and  the  President,  having 
received  such  a  testimony  concerning  his  character  as  satisfied  him,  admitted 
him  to  College. 

Mr.  Knox  graduated  in  the  year  1754,  and  probably  studied  Divinity 
with  President  Burr.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  Island  of  Saba 
having  requested  the  New  York  Presbytery  to  send  them  a  minbter, — they 
selected  Mr.  Knox  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  place,  and  he  consented  to 
their  proposal.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  ordain  him  in  the  year 
1755, — on  which  occasion  he  preached  a  Sermon  on  "  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  Gospel  ministry,'*  which  was  published  by  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Presbytery.  It  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  Address  from  the 
Presbytery  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  pastor,  which  com- 
mences as  follows : — 

''  To  the  Datch  Protestant  Reformed  Church  on  the  Island  of  Saba: — 

"  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  send  Greethig: 

"  When  your  request  for  an  English  Protestant  minister  was  made  known  to  as,  we 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  assisting  so  distant  a  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
And  Divine  Providence  seasonably  pointed  out  the  ingenious  author  of  the  following 
Discourse,  whom  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  as  a  person  we  Judge  well  qualified  to 
supply  your  destitute  church,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  R^eemer's  Kingdom 
among  you." 

It  concludes  thus  : — 

''  We  trust  you  will  have  reason  with  us  to  bless  God,  that  has  inclined  his  heart  to 
accept  your  call ;  to  forsake  the  society  of  his  dear  friends,  and  risk  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  that  he  might  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  distant  Isles.  That  he 
may  come  to  you  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  become 
the  happy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  of  building  you 
«p  in  faith,  peace  and  holiness,  is  and  will  be  the  prayer  of 

"  Tour  brethren  and  senrants  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  Signed  by  order,  Timothy  Allbn/  Presby.  CI." 

*  TiMOTHT  Allen  was  gradnated  »t  Ysle  College  in  1786 ;  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Uonal  Choreh  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1738;  and  remained  there  tiU  1743,  though 


la  ml  he  was  deposed  bv  the  New  Haven  Association  for  his  alleged  extravacanees  in  oonnee- 
tlon  with  the  revival,  and  especially  for  saying  that  "  the  Bible  could  not  or  itself,  or  by  aDj 
asanas  efforts,  do  the  anregenerate  sinner  any  more  good  than  the  rvading  of  an  old  Almanac." 
Alter  the  arrest  of  Davenport,  by  the  Connecticut  ma^^istrates  in  1742,  many  of  the  oltra  revi- 
valists were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing  a  school  for  educating  young  men^ 
after  their  own  notions,  for  the  ministry.  Such  a  school  was  actually  established  at  New  Lon- 
don—called  «The  Shepherd's  Tent;  "  and  Mr.  Allen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but,  fb 
eonsequenoe  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  the  same  year,  pronibitinff  the  establishment  of  Sem- 
iaaries  **  by  privats  or  unknown  persons^"  it  was  removed  to  Bhode  island.    The  sohool  quickly 
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After  Mr.  Knox's  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Saba,  he  not  only  retained 
his  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  them  as  a  Body,  besides  frequently  exohanging  letters 
with  seyeral  of  the  prominent  members.  From  a  letter  in  my  possession, 
addressed  to  one  of  these  brethren,*  dated  March  2,  1759,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  containing  the  only  account  I  can  find  of  Mr.  Knox's 
situation  after  his  removal  to  Saba : — 

'*  As  to  my  outward  estate,  it  is  such  as  I  bless  Ch>d  I  am  well  contented 
?rith,  although  it  can  never  be  considerable  upon  this  Island.  You  can 
easily  be  convinced  of  this,  when  you  consider  that  my  stated  salary  and 
perquisites  yearly  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
your  currency,  and  that  fresh  meat  of  almost  every  kind  is  seldom  sold  for 
less  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pence  per  pound  ;  a  good  turkey  for  a 
heavy  pistole  or  thirty  shillings  ;  a  dunghill  fowl,  six  or  eight  shillings,  and 
every  thing  else  in  proportion ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  I  reckon 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  the  Continent  equivalent  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  here. 

'*  You  have,  I  hope,  before  this  time,  heard,  by  my  last  to  the  Presby- 
tery, of  my  being  married  to  Qovemor  Simmons'  youngest  daughter.  I 
married  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  six  months.  She  is  a  young 
woman  of  a  good  as  well  as  an  honourable  family,  of  a  comely  outward 
form  and  good  natural  endowments,  of  a  spotless  character  and  a  virtuous 
deportment.  God  only  knows  whether  she  is  yet  possessed  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  I  entreat  your  joint  prayers  with  mine  that  what  may  be  yet  lack- 
ing in  her,  Christ  would  graciously  supply  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  grace  ; 
that,  as  we  are  one  flesh  by  marriage,  so  we  may  be  of  one  spirit  in  Chriii. 
Since  our  union,  we  have  lived  under  the  Governor's  roof,  and  have  sat  at 
his  table, — so  that  our  expenses  in  living  are  by  this  means  greatly  less- 
ened. Butch  fortunes  are  never  known  nor  given  till  the  death  of  parents — 
however,  I  conjecture,  by  a  general  estimate  of  my  father-in-law's  circum- 
stances and  family,  that  that  part  which  will  come  to  me  or  my  widow  and 
family,  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  your  currency, 
if  not  more." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains, 
dated  July  17,  1761,  he  writes  thus : — 

'*  In  a  letter  enclosed  with  thb,  and  which  I  beg  you  may  forward  to  my 
pious  and  worthy  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Azariah  Horton,t  at  South  Hanover, 

laognished,  and  Mr.  Allen  ramoTed  to  LoDg  Islaod.  He  met  with  the  Suffolk  Presbytery,  Jane 
14, 1748,  and  laid  before  them  the  "  absolation  '*  by  which  the  cenaare  which  he  had  incmred 
in  New  England  was  remored.  He  joined  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  October  12,  1748^ 
and  suppli^  the  Charohes  of  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead,  three  or  four  years.  From  1763  ta 
1756,  he  laboured  at  Woodbridse,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  till  1761,. 
though  he  was  installed  at  Ashfoid,  Conn.,  October  12, 1757.  He  became  the  minister  of  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.,  at  the  age  of  WTentT,  and  preached,  by  request  of  the  people,  at  his  own^ 
installation,  June  15,  1785.  He  died  January  12,  1806,  in  bis  ninety-first  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  powers,  a  fbrrent  preacher,  and  the  author  of  several  occasional  Sermons. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  which  of  the  members  this  letter  is  addressed. 

t  AzABiAH  HoRTOir  was  bom  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1735.  On  being  licensed  to  preach,  probably  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  he 
received  a  call  to  an  elif^ble  parish  on  Long  Island,  and  was  prepared  to  accept  it.  The  Cor- 
respondents of  the  Scottish  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  urged  upon  his  attention  Um 
case  of  the  Indians  on  the  Island,  and  finally  pre v^led  on  him  to  relinquish  the  call.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1741,  and  began  his  labours  in  the  midst  of  tb« 
great  revival.  His  charge  extended  along  the  whole  Southern  shore  of  the  Island,  for  mora 
than  a  hundred  miles,  upon  which  the  remnants  of  once  numerous  tribes,  at  that  time  redneed 
to  four  hundred,  of  all  siges,  were  scattered.  Here  he  laboured  with  the  utmost  self-denial^ 
and  not  without  very  ooiniderable  success,  until  1750,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  tmpflj 
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I  have  requested  him  to  make  a  motion  to  the  Presbytery  that  they  shbald 
appoint  a  Committee  of  their  members,  or  solicit  the  United  Synod  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  their  members,  to  draw  up,  print  and  publish  a 
Plan  of  Church  Oovemment,  and  a  Directory  for  Discipline,  explaining  the 
power  of  Church  officers,  the  nature  and  reason  of  censures,  suspension  and 
excommunication,  and  giving  plain  and  pertinent  directions  how  to  proceed 
with  oflfcnding  professors  in  a  variety  of  cases.  Such  a  public,  authentic 
plan  of  procedure  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  of  great  service  to  all  our 
churches,  more  particularly  to  such  of  the  members  as  are  in  my  situation. 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  Westminster  Directory  is  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  and  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose, — I  answer — the  Westminster 
Directory,  as  it  stands  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  is  too  brief  and  general, 
and  is  no  sufficient  plan  for  procedure  in  particular  cases.  Besides,  many 
of  our  people  do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  belonging  to  it,  and  therefore  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  its  authority, 
or  to  be  determined  by  its  decisions.  If  you  see  any  reason  in  this.  Sir,  I 
beg  you  would  second  the  motion  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Horton.  I  am,  for  my 
part,  fully  persuaded  that  such  a  Directory,  approved  and  publibhed  by  the 
Synod,  would  add  greatly  to  the  authority  of  Church  Councils,  especially 
where  there  is  not  a  concurrence  of  ministers  to  give  force  and  weight  to 
their  decisions." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Be  v.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  dated  January 
22,  1772,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

**  Although  all  matters  of  difference  are  reconciled  long  ago  on  this  island, 
and  the  people  of  it,  almost  to  a  man,  are  solicitous  for  me  to  stay  among 
them  in  the  ministry,  yet,  from  a  variety  of  considerations  too  tedious  for 
me  to  particularize  here,  I  am  induced  to  remove  from  them  to  the  Danish 
Island  of  St.  Croix,  where  there  is  a  church  provided  for  me,  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  about  twelve  hundred  prs,  subscribed.  I  have  acquainted  my 
people  here  of  this. determination,  and  think  of  moving,  (God  permitting,) 
about  the  1st  of  May  next.  I  spent  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber in  that  fine  island,  and  found  a  number  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and 
North  American,  Presbyterians  there,  who  gave  me  a  cordial  and  unanimous 
invitation  to  come  among  them.  Their  first  plan  was  a  coalition  with  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  a  coUeagueship  with  the  Dutch  minister;  on  which  plan 
the  most  of  the  Dutch  had  become  my  subscribers.  But  the  English  party 
thought  best  to  have  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  inconveniences  arising  from  the  other  plan.'* 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  intimated  in  the  preceding  extract,  Mr. 
Knox,  shortly  after,  resigned  his  charge  at  Saba,  and  settled  at  St.  Croix, 
where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  church  in  which 
he  had  preached  at  Saba  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  same  year  that 
he  left  it;  and  the  next  year,  (1773,)  the  Synod,  by  request  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  appropriated  fifty  pounds  out  of  '*the  collections  for 
pious  uses,"  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  edifice. 

ft  ohnroh  on  Long  Island,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Presbyterr.  After  remaining 
her©  about  a  year,  he  accepted  a  call  iVom  South  Hanover,  or  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.,  in  1751 »  where 
he  oontined  till  November,  1776,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  1777,  he  died  of  small  pox,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  in  Chatham  village,— aged  sixty- 
two  years.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  nfinister,  an  influential  member,  originally  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  New  York,  and  had  an  important  agency  ic 
eeUbUBhing  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
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In  the  yew  1767,  Ae  Bey.  Jacob  Green  publiehed  a  Sennon  from 
Bomans  ix,  18,  entitled  **The  Sinner's  faultiness  and  spiritual  inabil- 
ity*"— of  which  he  sent  Mr.  Knox  a  copy.  Mr.  Knox  dissented  from  some 
of  Mr.  Green's  positions,  which  seem  to  have  bordered  on  Hopkinsian- 
ism,  and  in  1769,  he  addressed  a  Letter  to  him  through  the  press,  in  which 
he  treats  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  states  his  objections  to 
some  of  the  views  contained  in  his  Sermon,  and  modestly  advances  what 
seems  to  him  a  more  reasonable  and  scriptural  theory.  He  maintains  that 
God  could  not  make  a  world  of  free  agents  without  the  possibility  of  their 
fidling  into  sin.  He  also  repudiates  the  Hopkinsian  notion  of  benevolence, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  sin  to  the  highest  display  of  God's  glory.  He 
writes  as  follows : — 

^^  Make  it  appear  clear,  on  your  principles,  [those  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins.]  that 
God  is  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  having  any  causality  in  producing  sin,  ana  I  am 
satisfied.  Consider  me  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  learner.  I  have  such  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  your  piety^  and  such  a  respect  for  your  judgment  and  candour,  as  will 
keep  me  from  uncharitableness  in  thought  or  language  towards  you.  There  breathes 
such  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  goodness  through  all  your  letters,  as  secures  both  my 
affection  and  my  gratitude. 

'*  The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability  I  have  ever  thought  an  impor- 
tant and  useful  one,  when  well  stated  and  explained.  My  worthy  and  excellent  friend, 
President  Burr,  was  the  first  who  ever  gave  me  an  idea  of  this  distinction.  He  did  it 
in  three  sermons  preached  from  Joshua  xxiv,  19: — *  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  He 
is  an  holy  God.'  He  acknowledged  they  were  the  substance  of  Edwards'  book  rela- 
tive to  that  subject;  and  expressed  a  pretty  strong  desire  of  having  them  printed,  as 
some  of  the  most  useftil  and  important  he  had  ever  preached.  I  would  define  moral 
inability  thus: — a  natural  and  contracted  disinclination  or  aversion  to  the  exercises  of 
piety  and  moral  virtue,  which  becomes  faulty  and  criminal  by  our  resisting  the  motives 
which  would  overcome  it,  and  neglecting  by  prayer  and  other  duties  to  apply  to  God 
through  the  Redeemer  for  those  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  it  would  have 
been  wholly  subdued,  and  our  volitions  and  actions  engaged  on  the  side  of  piety  and 
moral  rectitude. 

*'  The  system  of  the  ancient  Galvinists  is  well  jointed,  and  hangs  together;  but  Cal- 
vinism, as  held  by  President  Edwards'  admirers,  seems  to  me  as  diffbrent  from  ft  as 
Arminianism — a  middle  thing  patched  up  out  of  both,  and  ought  to  be  caUed 
Edwardism. 

"  I  greatly  question  what  you  say  on  p.  19: — 'They  have  all  the  powers  that  can  be 
conceived,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a  sinner  to  have;  for  they  have  light  in  the 
understanding,  they  see  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  things,  and  the  obligations 
they  are  under.'  i  always  thought  the  understanding  was  sadly  darkened  and  blinded 
by  the  Mi ;  that  the  natural  man  could  not  know  nor  discern  the  things  of  God,  and 
that  it  required  the  power  of  renewing  grace  to  cure  this  faculty  of  its  blindness;  but 
I  find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  and  you  make  out  this  faculty  pretty  sound  and  vigorous,  as 
though  it  had  suffered  little,  if  any  thing,  by  the  original  apostacy." 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton  was  placed  in  early  boyhood  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  while 
Mr.  Knox,  in  return,  watched  and  assisted,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  pupil.  They  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  in  after  life;  and  two  of  Mr.  K.'s  letters  are  preserved  in 
the  first  volume  of  Hamilton's  works.  Both  were  written  during  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  American  cause. 
From  one  of  them,  dated  St.  Croix,  April  31,  1777,  the  following  is  an 
extract: — 

**  I  have  but  a  moment  at  command  at  present,  and  have  not  time  to  remark  upon 
your  letter.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  it  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  all  fViends 
here.  We  rejoice  in  your  good  character  and  advancement y  which  is  indeed  only  the 
just  reward  of  merit.  May  yon  still  live  to  deserve  more  and  more  from  the  friends 
of  America,  and  to  justify  the  choice,  and  merit  the  approbation  of  the  gkbat  ahd 
GOOD  General  Washihoton — a  name  which  will  shine  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the 
annals  of  history — a  name  dear  to  the  ft-iends  of  the  liberties  of  mankind !  Mark 
thii!    Ton  must  be  the  annalist  and  biographer,  as  well  as  the  aid-de-eampi  of 
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Ganeral  WaaUngtoli,  Aod  tbe  hiitorloftrtpher  of  the  Ambuoav  Was.    I  take  tlie 

liberty  to  insist  on  this.  I  hope  you  take  minutes  and  keep  a  journal.  If  you  hare 
not  hitherto,  I  pray  do  it  henceforth.  I  seriously,  and  with  all  my  little  influence, 
nrge  this  upon  you.  This  may  be  a  new  and  strange  thought  to  yoo;  but  if  you  sar- 
Tiye  the  present  troubles,  /  aver — few  men  will  be  so  well  qualified  to  write  the  history 
of  the  present  glorious  struggle.  God  only  knows  how  it  may  terminate.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  story.'' 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Knox  by  Yale 
College  in  1768 ;  and,  at  a  subsequentr  period,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Knox  died  in  St.  Croix  in  October,  1790.  He  had  a  son  bearing 
his  own  name,  who  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1800. 

Dr.  Miller  states  that  Dr.  Knox  ''  published  five  or  six  volumes,  chiefly 
Sermons,  which  are  highly  esteemed."  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons, 
printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1772,  are  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  an  autograph  letter  of  his,  written  in  1761,  I  find  him  express- 
ing his  intention  to  publish  a  volume  of  Discourses,  chiefly  on  Infidelity, 
but  doubting  whether  the  volume  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  out 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 


GEORGE   DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

1756—1790. 
FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

Dbtboit,  February  29, 1848. 

fiev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  cheerfully  give 
you  what  facts  I  have  been  able  to  oolleot,  with  r^;ard  to  the  history  of  my 
grandfather. 

GsoBQE  DuFFiBLD  was  the  third  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Duffield, 
who  had  migrated  to  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  somewhere  from  1726 
to  1730,  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  were  of  English  extraction 
immediately,  but  the  family  originally  were  French,— of  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  forced  to  fly  from  France,  and  take  refuge  in  England  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  Protestant  faith,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  the  persecutions  that  ensued  thereon.  The  name 
was  originally  Du  Fielde,  but  was  anglicised,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
family  in  Great  Britain.  George  Duffield  (the  father)  first  settled  in  Ooto- 
rora  township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  but  shortly  after  sought  a  richer 
soil,  and  established  himself  in  Pequea  township,  of  the  same  county,  where 
his  son  George  was  bom ;  and  on  grounds  which  remain  to  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  was  noted  for  his  stern  integrity  and  devoted  piety. 

George  Duffield,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  October  7,  1782. 
He  received  hb  academical  education  at  Newark,  De.,  where  he  after- 
wards officiated  as  classical  Tutor.  He  was  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall 
in  1752 ;  and  having,  about  that  time,  become  hopefully  pious,  he  joined 
the  Church  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobert  Smith,  of  Pequea, 
and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  his  supervi- 
sion.   From  1754  to  1756,  he  was  Tutor  at  the  College  at  which  he 
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was  gimdnaied.  He  wu  licensed  to  preach  ike  €h)spel  by  Ike  Presbjlery 
of  Newcastle,  March  11,  1756;  hayiDg  been  married  three  days  before  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg's  Manor ;  who,  om 
the  25th  of  September,  1757,  died  and  was  buried  at  Carlisle,  along  with 
the  infant  child  to  which  she  had  given  birth.  He  received  a  call  from  the 
united  Churches  of  Carlisle,  Big  Spring,  and  Monahan,now  called  DillBtown, 
and  was  ordained  at  Carlisle,  September  25,  1761,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  had,  fbr  some  time  pre- 
viously, been  agitated  by  the  revivals  of  religion  that  had  prevailed,  and 
were  eventually  divided, — the  parties  being  vulgarly  called  ''  Old  Lights  " 
and  **  New  Lights."  In  Pequea,  Fagg's  Manor,  and  Monahan,  there  had 
been  gracious  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Mr.  Duffield  was  a  lealons 
advocate  and  promoter  of  the  revivals  of  that  day,  and  was  very  popular  as 
a  preacher.  His  extemporaneous  powers  were  remarkable,  and  his  dis- 
courses rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and  Christian  experience.  He  symp^- 
thixed  with  the  friends  and  followers  of  Whitefield,  and  especially  with 
Samuel  Davies,  and  the  Tennents,  whose  preaching  was  so  effective.  The 
church  at  Carlisle  was  one  which  had  been  recently  formed  in  the  village ; 
the  original  settlers  having  built  their  church,  and  worshipped  first  in  the 
house  erected  on  their  glebe,  about  two  miles  West  of  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  which  became  noted  by  the  construction  of  extensive  barracks  as  a 
frontier  town.  The  formation  of  a  new  church  in  the  borough,  especially 
of  one  whose  sympathies  differed  from  those  of  the  original  church, — 
although  it  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrants  and  settlers  from  other  parts, 
who  had  participated  in  the  revivals  of  religion  of  that  day, — became  the 
ooeasion  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty ;  and  there  were  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Mr.  Duffield's  settlement.  Various  reports  of  injurious  tendency 
were  put  in  circulation  concerning  him  >  and  it  was  alleged  especially  that 
he  had  written  a  letter  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  and  labours  of 
the  pastor  of  the  original  church.  Much  excitement  prevailed,  and  he 
insisted  that  his  letter  should  be  produced,  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
investigated,  previously  to  his  reception  and  settlement.  The  result  was  a 
perfect  acquittal  from  the  offensive  charges,  after  which  his  ordination  took 
place. 

During  the  pendency  of  his  ordination  and  settlement  in  Carlisle,  he  was 
married,  March  5,  1759,  to  Margaret  Armstrong,  sister  of  General  John 
Armstrong,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  was  the  father  of  the  late 
General  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administration  of 
President  Madison.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children, — two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  His  youngest  son,  George^  was,  for  many  years,  connected, 
as  Register  and  Comptroller  General,  with  the  administration  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  late  Governor  Thomas  McKean. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Carlisle  and  the  united  Congregations, 
each  ten  miles  distant  from  the  borough,  the  Indians  were  numerous  in  the 
vicinity,  and  often  made  hostile  demonstrations,  which  required  the  body 
of  the  male  members  to  arm  themselves  in  self  defence.  In  all  these  dan- 
gers he  participated,  cheerfully  accompanying  his  flock  to  the  camp,  to 
administer  to  them  there  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  Church  at 
Monahan  was  in  such  an  exposed  situation,  that,  as  a  protection  during  the 
hours  of  worship,  fortificaUons  were  thrown  around  it ;  behind  which,  while 
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ttcNM  Bttt^Md  on  Ae  ramparts  kept  watok,  the  congregation  migkt,  wHIi- 
ont  distraotion  or  fear,  engage  in  the  worship  of  ChxL  Bnriog  this  period 
of  peril,  the  institutions  of  Qod's  house  were  greatly  prised,  social  prayer 
was  much  practised,  and  the  members  of  the  church  were  knit  together  by 
the  strong  ties  of  oommon  faith  in  their  guardian  God,  and  brotherly  affection 
for  each  other.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,'^  for  some  time  Provost 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  attributed,  under  God,  his  conversion, 
when  but  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Duffield  in  the  church  at  Monohan,  from  Zechariah  iz.  12.  ''Turn  ye,*' 
&c.;  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  illustrate,  from  the  surrounding  fortifica- 
tions, the  only  safe  defence  which  sinners  can  find, — namely,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  His  deep  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  a  population  thus 
perilled  and  suffering  on  the  frontiers,  rendered  him,  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  region,  exceedingly  popular.  So  strong  was  the  attachment  to  him 
that,  in  all  perilous  adventures,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
the  men  who  had  to  take  up  arms  for  their  homes,  their  liberties,  and  their 
lives,  always  welcomed  his  visits  in  the  camp  with  the  most  cordial  good 
will. 

Mr.  Duffield  was  a  bold  and  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
an  earnest  and  powerful  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  During  the 
pendency  of  those  measures  which  were  maturing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,— ^while  the  prospects  of  the  Colonies  seemed  most  gloomy,  his 
preaching  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  and  animate  the  friends  of 
liberty.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his*  discourses  in  fbll ;  but, 
having  made  a  skeleton,  and  arranged  his  thoughts,  awaited  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion  for  the  filling  up.  Several  of  these  unfinished  discourses 
which  remain,  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  and 
withal  are  strikingly  prophetic  of  the  glorious  scenes  which  were  to  open 
out  of  all  that  darkness  in  which  the  country  was  then  enveloped. 

During  his  ministry  at  Carlisle,  he  was  twice  earnestly  called  by  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  worshipping  in  the 
Northwest  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  Streets,  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
the  Commissioners,  with  great  seal,  prosecuted  their  call  before  the  Presby* 
tery.  Both  the  Presbytery  and  himself,  however,  judged  that  his  presence 
at  Carlisle  was  of  more  importance  at  that  time  than  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Duffield  was  deputed  by  the  Synod,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  to  make  a  missionary  tour,  and  visit 
the  families  that  had  pressed  their  way  along  the  Great  Valley  that  stretches 
through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c., — commencing  in  the  high 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  and  running  thence  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  diagonally  across  that  State.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  admin- 
ister the  offices  of  religion  to  those  families,  which  had  settled  in  what  is 
now  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  through  the  range  of  country  where  Green- 

•  John  McDowvll,  a  natiTe  of  Penn^ylruiia,  mM  mdaated  at  the  UmTttnUir  of  Pennsjl- 
yania  in  1771 :  waa  for  some  time  Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  accepted 
the  Professorsnip  of  Natnral  PhUosopby  in  the  University  of  Pennrvlvania  in  1806,  and  waa 
eleoted  Provost  in  the  oommenoement  of  the  following  yearj  which  omoe  he  also  aooepted ;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  wtui  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  duties  ho  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, and  in  1810  he  was  oompelled  to  resign  both  offices,  and  retire  into  the  country.  Ho 
afterwards  eyinoed  his  attachment  to  the  institation  by  supplying  a  temporary  Taeaaor  oeea* 
•loned  by  the  resignation  of  his  successor;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  by  a  veir  valuable  bequest 
of  books.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1807. 
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o»ile,  Hagerstown,  and  oAer  yillageSt  now  itand,  as  fkr  as  ibo  Potomaoi 
with  a  yiew  to  the  orgaDuadon  of  churches. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Doffield  was  called  to  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  officiated  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Colonial  Congress,  anterior  to  and  during  the  RoTolutionary  struggle.  That 
church  had  been  originally  a  branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewiug.  A  controyersy  arose  between  them 
and  the  parent  church  relative  to  their  independence.  Both  the  Presbytery 
and  Mr.  Duffield  judged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  call,  and  remoTO 
to  Philadelphia.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  translated  to 
that  charge,  in  connection  with  the  old  feuds  that  had  divided  the  entire 
Presbyterian  Church, — not  yet  fully  healed, — although  the  parts  had  again 
united,  retaining  tleir  separate  Presbyteries, — ^threw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  labours  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  He  was  greatly 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  well  known  as  a  bold,  animated  and  decided 
Whig,  resolutely  contending  against  the  encroachments  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty  made  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  On  one  occasion,  shortly 
after  his  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  the  large  church  edifice,  then  standing 
on  the  comer  of  Third  and  Pine  streets,  which  the  First  Church  claimed  to 
have  under  its  control,  was  closed,  and  barred  against  his  entrance,  by  their 
order,  notwithstanding  an  appointment  had  been  made  for  his  preaching  in 
it  for  the  congregation  accustomed  to  worship  there,  and  by  their  direction. 
The  house  was  opened  by  the  officers  of  the  Third  Church,  and  Mr.  Duffield 
was  assisted  through  the  throng  that  had  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  intro- 
duced through  a  window.  News  of  the  people  assembling  on  Sabbath  eve* 
ning  spread,  and  application  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  the  ELing's  magis- 
trate, to  quell  what  was  called  a  riot.  The  magistrate  proceeded  to  ther 
spot,  and,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  public  worship,  pressed  his 
way  into  the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  before  the  pulpit, — on  the  very  spot 
where,  afterwards,  Mr.  Duffield's  remains  were  interred,  and  where  they  yet 
sleep,  commenced,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and 
require  the  people  to  disperse.  The  congregation  was  composed  of  lealous 
Whigs,  who  could  not  endure  Tory  influence  or  authority.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  congregation,  a  Mr.  Knox,  rose  and  ordered  the  magistrate  ta 
desist.  He  refused,  and  went  on  with  his  reading.  A  second  time,  the 
zealous  champion  of  liberty,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  congregation,  with 
loud  voice,  demanded  that  the  magistrate  cease  from  disturbing  the  worship 
of  God.  He  still  refused  ;  when,  without  further  ado,  he  seised  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  a  small  man,  and  lifting  him  up,  carried  him  through  the 
crowd  out  of  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  begone,  and  not  come  back  ther» 
to  disturb  the  worship  of  God.  The  magistrate  bowed  to  the  stem  assertor 
of  popular  liberty,  and  Mr.  Duffield  went  on  with  his  preaching.  Bat  the 
next  day  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  was 
required  to  plead  to  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  a  riot,  and  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  for  trial.  He  politely  and  respectfully  refused  to  put  in  any 
plea,  or  to  give  bail,  averring  that,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office  and  was  no  way  accessory  to  a  riot,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  there  was  no  proof.  The  Mayor, — the  late  excellent  Mayor 
Willing,  said  that  such  a  procedure  would  greatly  embarrass  the  Court,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  prison,  if  he  did  not  plead  and  offer  bail. 
His  brother,  Samuel  Duffield,  M.  D.,  or  other  of  his  friends  whomsoever 
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he  might  name,  would  be  accepted  by  him  as  his  bail.  He  still,  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  declined.  After  some  entreaty,  the  Mayor  offered  himself 
to  be  his  bail,  not  wishing  to  remand  him  to  prison.  He  cordially  thanked 
his  Honour  for  his  unmerited  kindness,  but  protested  that  he  stood  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  that  he  was  called  in  the  proyidence  of  God  to  assert 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  of  a  worshipping  assem- 
bly, and  denied  the  legitimate  interference  and  cognizance  of  the  King's 
goyemment  in  such  matters.  The  Mayor  delayed,  for  several  days,  decid- 
ing in  the  case,  and  requesting  him  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Buffered  him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  house,  under  the  assurance  that  he 
must  again  appear  before  the  Court,  and  give  his  definitive  answer.  The 
occasion  and  procedure  were  productive  of  great  excitement.  The  news 
that  the  King's  government  were  going  to  put  Mr.  Ifuffield  into  prison, 
spread  through  the  city,  and  into  the  country,  until  it  reached  the  region 
where  he  had  formerly  lived.  Here  the  excitement  became  so  great  that 
the  volunteer  forces  called  the  *'  Pax  tony  Boys,"  to  whom  he  was  well  known 
and  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  assembled,  and  resolved  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march,  though  distant  a  hundred  miles  and  more,  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  if  he  should  be  imprisoned,  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
in  opposition  to  the  King's  government.  The  occasion  and  opportunity  for 
their  valour  were  never  afforded  ;  for  he  was  never  again  brought  before  the 
Mayor's  Court.  He  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  ministerial  duties,  unmo- 
lested, and  the  First  Church  settled  their  matters  with  the  branch,  and 
recognised  their  right  to  call  the  minister  of  their  own  choice,  without  dicta- 
tion or  control. 

Attempts,  however,  were  made  to  prevent  his  introduction  into  the  Pres- 
bytery to  which  the  First  Church  and  their  pastor  belonged.  He  insisted 
on  his  right,  according  to  the  social  compact,  to  be  received  by  them,  refus- 
ing to  commence  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  with  allowed  implications  of 
his  character  and  orthodoxy.  Eventually,  when  he  had  been  so  received, — 
that  his  presence  might  not  molest  men  who  did  not  sympathize  with  him 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  voluntarily  applied  for,  and  received,  a  dismis- 
sion to  the  other  Presbytery,  with  whose  members  he  had  more  especial 
affinity. 

During  a  part  of  the  session  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  he  was  employed, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  White,  as  Chaplain  to  that  Body. 
John  Adams  attended  regularly  on  his  ministry,  and  communed  with  hb 
church,  during  the  sitting  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Duffield  was  eminently  a  man  of  devotional  feelings  and  habits,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  prayer-meeting  in  any  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Philadelphia.  It  continued  long  after  his  death,  and  was 
held  in  the  humble  dwelling  in  which  it  was  first  instituted.  So  much  did 
he  value  prayer,  and  so  important  did  he  feel  it  to  be  to  excite  and  encour- 
age the  men  that  had  left  their  homes  and  perilled  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  to  look  to  God  and  put  their  trust  in  Him,  that  he  would  occa- 
sionally, in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  leave  his  charge,  and  repair 
to  the  camp,  where  the  fathers  and  sons  of  many  of  his  flock  were  gathered, 
and  minister  to  them  in  the  public  preaching  of  the  word,  and  personal 
converse.  When  the  enemy  were  lying  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  he 
preached  to  a  portion  of  the  soMiers  gathered  in  an  orchard,  having  ascended 
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iofto  the  {(kAm  of  a  tree  for  his  pulpit.  The  noiBe  of  their  sbging  arrested 
the  enemy's  attention,  who  directed  several  cannon  shot  to  be  fired  towards 
the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  As  the  shot  came  rushing  through  the 
trees,  he  suggested  that  they  should  retire  behind  a  hillock,  not  remote  from 
the  spot  whore  they  were, — which  was  done  under  the  enemy's  fire,  with- 
out injury,  and  there  they  finished  their  religious  exercises.  He  was  with 
the  army  in  their  battles  and  retreat  through  Jersey,  during  that  dark  and 
nearly  hopeless  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  almost  the  very  last  man 
that  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  stream  immediately  South  of  Trenton, 
before  it  was  cut  down,  by  order  of  the  American  General.  For  this  pre- 
servation he  was  indebted  to  a  Quaker  friend,  whom  he  had  essentially 
aided  in  his  hour  of  trial, — though  of  politics  opposed  to  his  own, — and 
whose  deliverance  he  had  been  the  means  of  securing.  The  British  officers 
had  put  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  were  particularly  anxious  to  destroy 
him,  because  of  the  influence  he  exerted  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  After  the  retreat  from  Princeton,  he  had  retired  to  a  private 
house  in  Trenton  to  seek  repose,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  American 
army  had  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  and  had  nearly  all  crossed  the 
bridge,  until  his  Quaker  friend,  having  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the  town, 
sought  him  out,  and  gave  him  the  alarm,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape, 
before  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  retreating  army  of  Washington. 

Ho  continued  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  them.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  ensued  upon  exposure  at  a 
funeral, — having  officiated  on  one  Sabbath  in  his  pulpit  in  full  health,  and 
the  next  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  among  the 
people  of  his  charge,  February  2,  1790,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  was 
interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
labours.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Ashbel  Oreen,  from  Revelation  xiv,  13. 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  universally  concurring  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  eminently  devoted  Christian,  and  an  eminently  faithful  minister.  In 
his  natural  temper  he  was  buoyant  and  playful.  He  was  the  original  of  the 
"  hot  mush  story,"  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  character,  when  he 
was  in  College ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  he  would  sometimes  have  his 
joke,  even  at  the  expense  of  putting  in  jeopardy  the  feelings  of  a  firiend. 
He  lived,  however,  habitually  under  the  influence  of  invisible  and  eternal 
realities.  He  was  perhaps  not  more  remarkable  for  any  thing  than  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  Frequently  he  was  left  without  means  to  supply  the 
immediate  necessities  of  his  family ;  but  his  faith  failed  not,  and  his  gra- 
cious Lord  never  forsook  him.  On  one  occasion,  his  son  had  apprized  him, 
on  Saturday  night,  that  the  family  were  nearly  destitute  of  provision,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  repair  to  market  early  on  Monday  morning. 
He  was  absolutely  without  means,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for  aid,  as 
his  people  also  were  in  a  suffering  condition ;  but  he  dismissed  the  subject 
from  hb  mind  for  the  Sabbath,  remarking  to  his  son, — *'The  Lord  will 
provide."  During  that  day,  a  sealed  letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  which, 
according  to  his  custom,  remained  unopened  till  Monday  morning.  On 
opening  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  sustain  his 
fiunily,  till  they  were  otherwise  relieved  from  embarrassment.  But  whence 
it  came,  or  through  whom  it  was  sent,  he  never  knew.    Thefuth  which,  <hi 
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Saturday  night,  pf  ompled  him  to  say  to  his  son,— '<  The  Lord  will  provide/^ 
he  found,  on  Monday  morning,  had  been  most  signally  honoured. 

He  took  an  aotive  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghorok 
after  the  Kevolution,  and  was  the  first  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly.  He  published  an  Aooount  of  his  tour  with  Mr.  Beatty,  along  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  Eesto* 
ration  of  Peace,  December  11,  1783.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1785. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD. 


SAMSON  OCCOM.* 
1756—1792. 

Samson  Oooom  was  an  Indian  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  and  was  bom  at 
Mohegan,  an  Indian  settlement  on  the  river  Thames,  between  Norwich  and 
New  London,  in  the  year  1723.  His  parents,  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians, 
led  a  wandering  life,  and  supported  themselves  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishJDg. 
None  of  the  tribe  could  read,  and  none  had  any  better  dwellings  than  wig- 
wams. When  Occom  was  a  boy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,t  minister  of  the  parish 
that  is  now  Montville,  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  these  Indians  once  a 
fortnight ;  and,  after  a  while,  a  person  went  among  them  to  teach  them  to 
read.  During  the  great  religious  excitement  that  prevailed  about  the  year 
1740,  the  Indians  were  brought  somewhat  under  a  religious  influence  by 
the  visits  of  some  of  the  ministers  in  that  region,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  induced  to  repair  to  the  neighbouring  churches.  Occom,  among  others, 
became  deeply  impressed  by  the  truth  which  he  heard,  and,  after  some  six 
months  of  anxiety  and  distress,  believed  himself  to  have  gained  '*  the  good 
hope  through  grace.'*  This  change  occurred  in  the  year  1741,  when  he 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

From  the  time  that  his  mind  became  enlightened,  and  his  heart,  as  he 
hoped,  renewed,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  the  teacher,  especially 
the  religious  teacher,  of  his  tribe.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  learn 
to  read,  with  such  helps  as  he  could  command,  and  was  soon  able  to  read 
the  Bible.  In  December,  1743,  he  obtained  admission  into  the  school  kept 
by  the  Rev.  £leazar  Wheelock  of  Lebanon  ;  and  he  remained  with  him  four 
years,  evincing,  during  the  whole  time,  the  utmost  docility  and  diligence. 
In  1748,  he  taught  a  school  at  New  London  ;  but  soon  left  it,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  school  among  the  Indians,  at  Montauk,  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  continued  ten  or  eleven  years.  At  first,  he  was  there  simply  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  instruction  of  both  children  and  adults  ;  but  having,  after  some  time, 
received  license  to  preach  from  the  Windham  (Conn.)  Association,  he  joined 
to  his  office  as  teacher,  that  of  preacher ;   and  he  preached  not  only  to 

•BimU'i  Ord.  Sorm.  — Dwlght'8  Twr.,  H.  — Maaa.  Hirt.  Coll.  IV,  V,  IX,  X.— Allen' 
Blof .  Diet.— Doo.  Hiat.  New  York,  IV. 

t  Batip  Jbwbtt  wm  gimdnated  at  Hftnrard  College  in  1735;  wm  ord»ined  paator  of  thr 
' — *!  In  Mbatrfllei  Cam.^  Ootober  8>  1789;  mod  died  Jane  S,  1788,  aged  lizty-nine. 
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the  IbcBmui  al  Hontank  in  Htm  <ywii  Imfuage,  but  ako  to  the  Skeneeook 
•ad  Yeneoook  India&s,  distant  some  thirty  miles.  A  considerable  namber 
of  the  Indians  at  Montank  were  hopefully  converted  under  his  ministry.  In 
speaking  of  the  results  of  his  labours  here,  after  six  years,  he  says, — *'  Many 
of  them"  (the  Indians)  '*  can  read,  write  and  cypher  well,  but  they  are  not 
so  lealous  in  religion  now,  as  they  were  some  years  ago."  His  style  of 
living,  during  his  residence  here,  was  well  suited  to  the  society  with  which 
he  mingled.  His  house  was  covered  with  mats,  and  he  changed  his  abode 
twice  a  year,  that  he  might  be  near  the  planting  groand  in  the  summer,  and 
the  wood  in  the  winter.  As  a  means  of  obtaining  his  subsistence,  he  not 
only  used  his  fish  hook  and  gun  freely,  but  bound  old  books  for  the  people 
of  East  Hampton,  stocked  guns,  made  wooden  spoons,  cedar  pails,  and 
various  other  domestic  utensils. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1759,  Mr.  Occom  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Suffolk;  and  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  till  the  close  of  life. 

In  June,  1761,  he  went,  under  the  direction  of  the  Correspondents  of  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  on  a  mission  to 
the  Onoyda  (Oneida)  Indians.  The  Correspondents,  in  a  letter  introducing 
him  to  Sir  William  JohBSon, — after  having  set  forth  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  say — "We  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  your  ready 
approbation,  and  therefore  with  the  favour  of  your  countenance  and  protec- 
tion, and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Mr.  Occom  with  such  a  pass, 
and  such  recommendations,  as  you  shall  judge  proper  to  answer  the  great 
ends  proposed."  How  long  his  mission  continued  does  noi  appear  ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  only  a  short  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Occom,  by  request  of  Dr. 
Wheelock,  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  then  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  England,  to  procure  fands  for  Moor*s  Charity  School.  He  was 
the  first  Indian  preacher  that  ever  appeared  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  of 
course  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  interest.  The  houses  in  which  he 
preached  were  generally  thronged  with  listening  and  gazing  multitudes. 
He  passed  from  England  into  Scotland ;  and  from  February  16,  1766,  to 
July  22,  1767,  he  preached  between  three  and  four  hundred  sermons.  He 
was  eminently  successful  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  mission, — the  amount 
of  his  collections  in  England  and  Scotland  being  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  King  himself  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  fifty  guineas.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  after  his  return,  that  his  object  met  with 
no  great  favour  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  extract  may  help  to  illustrate  hLs  own  character : — 

••  Now  I  am  in  my  own  country,  I  may  freely  inform  you  of  what  I 
honestly  and  soberly  think  of  the  Bishops,  Lord  Bishops,  and  Archbishops 
of  England.  In  my  view,  they  don't  look  like  Gospel  Bishops  or  ministerB 
of  Christ.  I  can't  find  them  in  the  Bible.  I  think  they  a  good  deal 
resemble  the  Anti-christian  Popes.  I  find  the  Gospel  Bishops  resemble,  in 
some  good  measure,  their  good  Master;  and  they  follow  Him  in  the  example 
He  has  left  them.  They  discover  meekness  and  humility  ;  are  gentle  and 
kind  unto  all  men — ready  to  do  good  unto  all — they  are  compassionate  and 
merciful  unto  the  mberable,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  I  did  not 
find  the  Bishops  of  England  so.    Upon  my  word,  if  I  never  spoke  the  trutb 
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1i>«fiNre»  I  do  now.  I  waaied  on  a  nomhw  rf  BiAope,  sad  rtprtaoiitol  lo 
them  the  nuseraUe  and  wretched  aitnatMa  of  %ke  poor  ladia&St  wlio  ave 
perishing  for  laek  of  Bpiritmal  knowledge,  and  begged  their  assistance  in 
evangelizing  these  poor  heathen.  But  if  you  can  believe  me,  they  never 
gave  us  one  single  brass  farthing.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  very  indif* 
ferent  whether  the  poor  Indians  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  I  can't  help  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  am  &pt  to  think  they  don't  want  the  Indians  to  go  to 
Heaven  with  them." 

After  his  return  to  this  country^  he  resided  at  Mohegan,  though  he  was 
often  employed  in  missionary  labours  among  distant  Indians.  In  1786,  he 
removed  with  a  number  of  the  New  England  Indians,  and  a  few  from  Long 
Island,  to  what  was  called  the  Brother  ton  Tract,  in  Oneida  County  N.  Y., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stockbrldge  Indians,  who  were  of  Mohegan 
descent,  and  had  been  under  the  instraction  of  Mr.  Secant  and  Mr. 
Bdwards.  His  last  years  he  spent  with  the  Indians,  chi^y  at  New  Stock- 
bridge,  near  Brotherton,  though  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  a 
school  at  Tuscarora.  In  1790,  he  was  set  off  from  the  Presbytery  of  Suf- 
folk, with  others,  to  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  He  died  sod* 
denly,  July  14,  1792,  in  the  sixty*ninth  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time 
previous,  he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  near.  Having  been 
aeouBtomed,  in  early  life,  to  the  manu&cture  of  pails  and  eooper-ware,  he 
returned  to  this  employment  in  his  old  age,  as  his  leisure  and  strength 
would  permit.  He  remarked  to  his  wife,  one  day,  that  he  must  finish  an 
article  that  he  had  commenced,  soon,  or  he  might  not  live  to  do  it.  He 
went  to  his  work,  finished  the  article,  and  set  out  to  return.  His  wife  saw 
him  approaching  the  house ;  but,  on  looking  a  few  moments  after,  noticed 
that  he  had  fallen ;  and,  on  going  to  him,  found  that  he  was  dead.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  more  than  three  hundred  Indians;  and  a  S^inon 
was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  missionary,  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Oocom,  though  generally  exemplary  in  bis  deportment,  occasionally 
yielded  to  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  one  instance  at 
least,  this  either  drew  upon  him  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  drew  from 
lum  a  voluntary  confession ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk, 
dated  June  9,  1764,  he  says — '*I  have  been  shamefully  overtaken  with 
strong  drink,  by  which  I  have  greatly  wounded  the  cause  of  Cod,  blem- 
ished the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  blackened  my  own  character,  and 
hurt  my  own  soul."  In  hb  latter  years,  his  life  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  exemplary.  His  religious  character  was  thought  to  have  suffered 
for  the  time,  at  least  in  respect  to  humility,  from  the  flattering  attentions . 
hie  received  in  England. 

He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  Motfes  PauU  M  Indian^  at 
New  Baven,  1772^  An  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  written  by  him, 
is  preserved  in  the  CoUectiqns  pf  t^e  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
W.  X*  He  occasionally  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  and  several  of  his  Hymns 
are  still  extant. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him,  is  given  by  Preadent  Dwight, 
bk  hi0'Travel9-T-Yol.  h.  : 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Occom  twice.  His  dtscoursee,  though  not  prooA  of  superior  taknts, 
were  decent,  and  his  ntteranee  ia  some  degree  eloquent.  His  character  at  times 
laboured  under  some  imputations.  Yet  there  are  good  reasons  to  belieye  that  most, 
if  not  all .  of  them  were  unfounded ;  and  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  t 
laan  of  piety.    During  several  yean,  (Ue  Ust  of  his  li^  he  lived  wHUn  the  konnds 


of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  By  a  respectable  clergyman  belonging  to  that  Body^  I 
baTe  been  informed  that  be  was  regalarly  received  into  their  number;  that  he  waa 
esteemed  by  them  a  good  man  and  a  useful  minister;  that  he  was  unoensorable  in  hit 
lifb;  and  that  he  was  lamented  and  honoured  at  his  death.'' 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  Montauk,  Dr.  Buell,  of  East  Hampton, 

wrote  concerning  him  as  follows: — 

''  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  seems  always  to  have  in  view  the  end  of  the  minf*- 
tty, — the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  His  manner  of  expression,  When 
1m  preaches  to  the  Indians,  is  vastly  more  natural,  tree,  clear  and  eloquent,  quick  an4 
powerful,  than  when  he  preaches  to  others.    He  is  the  glory  of  the  Indian  naliott." 

FBOK  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  WAIiDO. 

Gbddss,  July  7,  1858. 
'  Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  much  that  I  can  tell  you,  from  personal  recollection,  of 
the  Bey.  Samson  Occom,  though  I  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach 
when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  preached,  on  one  occasion,  in  an 
old  meeting-house,  in  the  part  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  then  known  as  Pettipaug; 
aad,  at  it  was  only  a  few  mile*  from  my  native  place,  I  was  attracted,  in  com- 
pany with  many  others,  bj  his  reputation  as  an  Indian  preacher,  to  hear  him. 
He  made  an  impression  on  my  youthful  mind,  which  has  remained  in  a  good 
degree  of  vividness,  through  the  long  period  of  seventynseven  years, — au  trr^ 
dence  that  the  impression  must  have  originally  been  one  of  no  finoonmderable 
strength. 

Mr.  Occom,  at  the  time  i-eferred  to,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  had  rather  » 
round  face,  and  a  bright  intelligent  expression,  with  a  full  share  of  the  Indiaa 
look.  There  was  nothing  in  his  general  manner,  as  far  as  I  remember,  to  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  forest;  but  his  English  education  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  eradicate,  in  a  great  measure,  his  original  Indian  peculiarities. 
His  voice  was  pleasant,  but  not  very  loud — sufficiently  so,  however,  to  accom- 
modate any  ordinary  assemblage.  His  dress  was  entirely  English.  I  do  not 
remember  his  text,  but  I  recollect  that  his  subject  led  him  to  speak  somewhat  at 
Isngth  of  what  he  called  a  traditionary  religion;  and  he  told  an  anecdote  by  way 
of  illustration.  An  old  Indian,  he  said,  had  a  knife  which  he  kept  till  he  wore 
the  blade  out;  and  then  his  son  took  it  and  put  a  new  blade  to  the  handle,  aa4 
k^pt  it  till  he  had  worn  the  handle  out;  and  this  process  went  on  till  the  kniAi 
had  had  half  a  dozen  blades,  and  as  many  handles;  but  still  it  was  all  the  time 
the  same  knife.  I  cannot  be  very  particular  as  to  the  application  he  made  of  il, 
but  the  story  I  remember  well,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  very  porta-; 
nent  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  told. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  as  I  remember  it,  was  serious  and  manly;  and  lie 
spoke  without  notes,  and  with  a  freedom  which  showed  that  he  had  a  good  com- 
mand of  his  subject.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
telents,  and  though,  for  some  time,  a  cloud  rested  over  him,  I  believe  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  were  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  thiift  well 
of  his  Ohristian  charsoter. 

Very  truly  yonni^ 

DAKDBL  WALMk  '^ 
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HENRY  PATILLO  » 

1757—1801. 

Henrt  Patillo  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1726.  He  came  to 
this  conntrj  with  an  elder  brother,  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  took 
up  his  residence,  for  a  time,  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  in  the  Province  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  notwithstanding  he  had  received  a  religious  education,  yet,  in 
the  absence  of  the  restraints  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  child- 
hood, he  now,  for  a  time,  yielded  to  the  power  of  temptation.  Leaving  the 
counting-house,  he  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  youth;  and,  while  thus  employed, 
became  the  subject  of  deep  religious  convictions.  He  continued  his  labours 
aa  a  teacher,  in  two  or  three  Presbyterian  Congregations,  successively ;  and» 
daring  the  whole  time,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  regard  to 
his  relations  to  Ood  as  a  sinner ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  year  or  two, 
that  he  obtained  comforting  and  satisfactory  views  of  e?angelical  truth. 
In  a  record  which  he  has  left  of  his  own  exercises  subsequent  to  this,  he 
slates  that,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  making 
his  own  experience  too  much  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  experience 
of  other  professed  Christians ;  but  that  further  reflection  and  observation 
lod  him  to  correct  the  error. 

After  bis  hopeful  conversion,  he  felt  deeply  anxious  in  respect  to  the 
spiritual  condition  of  those  around  him,  and  in  this  state  of  feeling  cher- 
islied  the  desire,  and  at  length  formed  the  purpose,  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  now  fell  in  with  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  of 
the  Donegal  Presbytery,  Pa.,  who  was  on  a  vbit  to  the  Carolinas,  and  who 
invited  him  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  prosecute  his  studies  prepara- 
tory to  the  ministry,  under  his  care.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
actually  set  out  on  his  journey,  but,  after  a  few  hours,  was  arrested  by  a 
violent  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  not  only  obliged  him  to  return,  but  in  its 
remoter  effects,  rendered  him  incapable  of  much  exertion  for  several  months. 
The  result  was  that  hb  project  for  going  to  Pennsylvania  was  given  up ; 
and  the  next  year  (1751,)  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  then  residing  in  Han- 
over, Ya.,  being  on  a  preaching  excursion  to  the  Roanoke,  met  with  Mr. 
Patillo,  and,  having  learned  his  wish  to  enter  the  ministry,  kindly  offered 
to  receive  him  under  his  care  as  a  theological  student.  Mr.  P.  thankfully 
apcepted  the  offer,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Davies'  house  in  Hanover  on  the  Isl 
of  August. 

He  pursved  his  studies  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Davies,  until  1753, 
when  that  eminent  man  went  on  a  mission  to  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of 
Princeton  College ;  and,  on  his  return,  about  the  beginning  of  1755,  Bfr. 
Patillo  resumed  his  studies  under  him,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  instmotion  until  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Anderson.  He  had 
oonsulted  Mr.  Davies  on  the  subject,  and  had  received  from  him  an  opin- 
ion adverse  to  his  forming  the  connection  at  that  time ;  and  though,  at  first, 
he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  Mr.  Davies*  advice,  yet,  on  mature  considera- 
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.-tiim,  h«  ftdlt  oonstrained,  in  honour,  to  carry  out  kis  previous  purpose. 
While  he  resided  in  Hanover,  he  was  sustained  partly  by  the  kindness  of 
friends,  and  partly  by  teaching  a  few  children  during  several  hours  of  each 
day ;  and,  after  his  marriage,  he  seems  to  have  depended  somewhat  on  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  his  wife.  They  lived  on  a  most  economical  scale ; 
and  in  1757,  the  small  cabin  which  they  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  though  it  had  in  it  eleven  persons,  they  all  escaped 
unhurt. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1757,  Mr.  Patillo,  having  gone  through  all 
his  Presbyterial  examinations  and  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Prea- 
bytery  of  Hanover.  His  ordination  took  place  at  Cumberland,  on  the  12tk 
of  July,  1758.  On  the  27th  of  September  following,  ho  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Churches  of  Willis  Creek,  Byrd,  and  Buck  Island.  Having 
remained  with  these  Congregations  about  four  years,  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  charge,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  on  the  ground  of  an  inadequate 
support.  In  May,  1768,  he  began  to  supply  the  Churches  of  Cumberland, 
Harris  Creek,  and  Deep  Creek,  and  continued  with  them  two  years.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  Hico,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1765,  a  call  was 
presented  to  him  from  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Little  River.  This  call  he 
accepted,  and  immediately  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He,  however,  retained  this  charge  only  until  th^ 
year  1774. 

In  1775,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  for  the  County  of  Bote, 
(now  Warren  and  Franklin,)  to  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Caro* 
Una.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  not  only  acted  as  one  of  the  Chap* 
lains  of  that  body,  but  when,  on  a  certain  occasion  of  great  interest,  they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  he  was  unanimously 
appointed  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  zealous 
friend  to  those  measures  which  hastened  on  the  Be  volution. 

In  1780,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Nutbush  and  Grassy 
Creek, — composed  originally  of  emigrants  from  Virginia,  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Davies  and  his  coadjutorSf 
Here  he  continued  his  labours  till  they  were  terminated  by  death,  in  the 
year  1801 ;  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  died 
at  a  distance  from  home,  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Ya.,  whither  he  had  gone  oil  • 
a  sort  of  missionary  excursion.  In  his  last  moments,  he  evinced  a  triumph- 
ant faith.     His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Drury  Lacy. 

Mr.  Patillo,  during  several  years  of  his  ministry,  was  occupied  partly  in 
tiie  instruction  of  youth.  Though  he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education,  as  he  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  do,  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was  a  highly  successful  teacher. 
In  1787,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamp-, 
den  Sidney  College. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Patillo  published  u  small  volume  containing  three  Sermons—^ 
namely,  on  Divisions  among  Christians ;  on  the  Necessity  of  Begeneration ; 
and  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Election.  A  note  appended  to  one  of^ 
these  Discourses  broached  the  same  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  human 
nature,  of  which  Edward  Irving  has  since  been  so  distinguished  an  expo- 
nent.  At  a  later  period,  he  published  an  Abridgment  of  Leland's  Deisti* 
eal  writers,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington.  He  also  left  in 
maaoscript  some  Essays  on  Baptism,  and  on  Universalism ;  a  Catechism  of 
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^  have  possessed  very  Cimsiderable  merit. 

The  following  iDoident  conceming  Mr.  Psiillo  is  related  by  Dn  Ales* 
aader: — 

"  Willie  I  was  minister  in  Charlotte,  the  old  gentleman  came  once  to  pay  hU  last 
visit  to  hiB  friends  in  Virginia.  I  made  a  string  of  appointments  for  him,  reaching 
from  Cub  Greek  to  Ouml^rland,  and  accompanied  him  the  whole  round.  It  was  pre- 
Tiously  suggested  to  a  few,  as  we  passed  firom  place  to  place,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
make  a  contribution  to  aid  the  aged  senrant  of  God.  When  we  had  finished  our  tour, 
I  had  in  m  j  saddle  bags  about  thirty  dollars,  which  the  people  had  iVeely  given.  As 
1  handed  him  the  silver  coin,  (for  we  had  then  never  seen  a  bank  note,)  the  good  old 
ittsn  appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  gratitade.'' 

PROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICK. 

NxAB  Hahpdis  Sisibt  Cqllsob,  April  19, 1864. 

Mj  dear  Sir:  Though  the  Rev.  Henry  PatiUo  lived  a  considerable  distanee 
from  my  father's  residence,  he  often  travelled  through  our  region,  and  came  fre- 
quently to  our  house,  where  he  was  always  a  most  welcome  visitor.  At  a  still 
earlier  period,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  familiar  in  my  grandfather's 
house;  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  acquaintance  of  the  family  during 
three  generations.  I  was  a  girl  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  when  I  knew  him,  but 
there  was  so  much  in  his  appearance  and  manner  that  was  striking  and  peculiar, 
that  time  has  done  little  to  efface  the  impressions  I  received  respecting  him.  I 
iMTe  also  many  traditionary  impressions  of  him,  which  I  have  received  through 
flome  of  his  intimate  friends;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  may  venture,  with  some 
4kgree  of  confidence,  to  say  something,  in  compliance  with  your  wishes,  in 
sespect  to  his  character. 

Mr.  Patillo,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  had  a  large  frume,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  flesh.  I  think  his  features  were  rather  large 
iand  coarse,  though  his  face  easily  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  good- will.  He 
seemed  to  be  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man,  and  delighted  to  converse  on 
subjects  connected  with  experimental  religion;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  and  good-humoured  persons  I  ever  knew.  It  seemed  natural  for  him 
to  say  droll  things;  and  he  would  sometimes  keep  a  whole  company  convulsed, 
apparently  without  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  it.  He  had  great  frank- 
ness of  character,  and  would  never  even  seem  to  dissemble  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters, though  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  he  almost  made  himself  ridiculous 
iu  avoiding  the  appearance  of  it.  He  was  of  a  most  contented  and  happy  turn 
of  mind,  and  though  always  poor,  never  seemed  to  regard  his  lot  as  a  hard  one. 
Be  was  a  great  lover  of  books,  and  is  said  to  have  indulged  his  taste  in  that 
respect  quite  as  much  as  his  circumstances  would  warrant.  His  house,  during 
his  absence  at  a  certain  time,  was  burnt ;  and  when  he  met  his  wife,  on  his 
return,  his  first  exclamation  was — '*  My  dear,  are  my  books  safe?  "  and  on 
teoeiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  thanked  God,  and  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fled.  I  think  he  was  uncommonly  affectionate  in  his  intercourse:  he  used  always 
to  address  my  mother  as  his  daughter;  and  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the 
eliildren. 

I  heard  him  preach,  though  I  remember  little  more  concerning  it,  than  that, 
Qbe  his  conversation,  it  was  striking,  and  occasionally,  I  think,  bordering  on  the 
Indlprous*  He  had  a  loud  voice,  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  was  listened 
io^  with  much  attention.  I  remember  once  seeing  him  at  the  house  of  my  uncle, 
the  Eev.Drury  Lacy,  for  whom  he  had  come  to  preach.  Mr,.  Lacy  had  but 
^e  hapdi  and  yet,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  it,  he  was  able,  with  great  facility,  to 
«ake. .  a  pen. ,  Mr*.  Patillo,  as  a  scatter  of  curiosity,  handed  him  a  quill,  and 
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[  Mm  iOFimike  a  pett  Ibr  him.  He  intoedlfttvlj  Mt  ibotft  il,  aii4  i»  «^ahoirt 
IWM  gaT«  kirn  tbe  P0D.  '<  Whjr/'  ««id  Mr.  P.,  **  I  oookl  htve  doneikat  u  will 
M  you.'*  **  And  why  did  you  not  do  it»  then?  "  *'  Oh,  hecanse  I  wanted  tOM^ 
you  work  with  your  one  hand." 

That  you  may  know  in  what  estimation  Mr.  Patillo  was  held  hy  Mr,  Lacy^ 
who  was  long  bis  intimate  friend,  I  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a  Sermon 
which  Mr.  L.  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death : — 

"  Possessed  of  an  originality  of  genius,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  powers 
of  mind  superior  to  the  common  lot  of  men,  he  cheerfully  determined  to  conse- 
crate them  all  to  the  service  of  tlie  Saviour,  iu  the  Gospel  ministry.  That  the 
Scriptures  were  his  delight,  and  that  he  meditated  on  them  day  and  night,  so  as 
to  become  well  versed  in  their  doctrines  and  precepts,  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  all  who  ever  heard  him  preach,  and  all  who  have  read  hk 
printed  works,  can  not  be  ignorant.  That  he  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
aervice  of  God,  his  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  among  you,  and  as  &r  as 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling  to  preach,  abundantly  testify.  His  seal  was 
MO  far  from  being  diminiahed  by  age,  that  it  evidently  appeared  to  incxeaao;  aa 
if  the  near  prospect  of  obtaining  the  crown  animated  him  to  greater  exertions 
to  be  found  worthy  of  it.  My  hearers!  Can  you  have  forgotten  the  ardour  and 
pertinacity  of  his  prayers,  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  the  fervour  of  his  exhor- 
tations, and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  counsels?  Did  he  not  visit  your  bedside 
when  you  were  sick,  and  there  communicate  heavenly  instruction,  to  revive  your 
fiunting  spirits,  and  pour  forth  the  fervent  prayer  to  God  that  your  affliction 
•might  be  sanctified?  And  in  the  social  intercourse  of  friendship,  you  must 
-remember  how  readily  he  improved  every  occurrence  to  communicate  useAil  and 
Jvligious  knowledge.  That  his  life  was  a  pattern  of  resignation  and  thankful- 
■Deaa  has  been  remarked  even  by  those  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintanoe  with 
him.  Always  eheerfhl,  he  seemed  more  disposed  to  bless  the  hand  of  ProW- 
denoe  for  the  favours  he  enjoyed,  than  to  think  hardly  of  any  afflictive  dispenaa- 
tion  he  suffered.  When  was  the  tenor  of  his  soul  so  lost  and  discomposed  aa  to 
unfit  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office?  " 
.    With  best  wishes  I6r  your  success  in  every  good  word  and  work, 

I  remain  truly  yours, 

ANKS  S.  BICB. 


JAMES  LATTA,  D-  D. 

1758-^1801. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  P.  DU  BOIS. 

Kbw  London,  Pa.,  May  9, 1850. 
Dear  Sir:  You  hare  requested  me  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  tke 
late  Kev.  James  Latta,  D.  D.,  for  insertion  in  your  forthcoming  work,  Ift 
this  request  his  only  surviving  son  has  joined.  However  ineompetcBt  ftr 
such  a  task,  yet  thus  solicited,  I  feel  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt.  For 
the  sake  of  your  readers,  who  will  naturally  inquire  how  far  they  may  ooi* 
fide  in  my  statements,  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  concerning  myself,  thai 
I  am  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  his  sons,— the  lata  Rev.  Jakn 
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B.  LftiU,  and  thai  my  hOter,  ike  late  Bar.  Uriah  Da  Boia/  was  hb  aiw* 
oetaor  for  twenty-three  years  in  hia  first  charge.  As  Stated  Olerk,  I  have 
aeoess  to  the  Records  of  the  Newcastle  Preshytery,  of  which  he  was  ft 
mcmher  for  thirty  years.  I  have  also  examined  the  printed  Records  of 
Synod.  I  have  received  communications  from  his  son  and  daughter,  his 
daughter-in-law,  his  successor  in  his  second  charge,  and  Mr.  David  Scott,  a 
venerable  elder  in  that  church,  who  rememhers  him  well.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  '* ChriBtian's  Magazine'*  for 
July  1810,  which  contains  a  memoir  of  him,  in  seven  octavo  pages,  sup« 
posed,  hy  his  family,  to  have  been  written  by  an  eminent  divine,  once  his 
pupil,  and  afterwards  his  friend  and  co-presbyter,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samud 
Martin,  of  Chanceford,  Pa.  Still,  with  all  these  sources  of  information 
before  me,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  few  things  connected  with  the 
life  of  this  good  man,  so  long  prominent  in  the  church  and  in  society, 
relentless  time  has  spared. 

James  Latta,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  winter  of  1782.  His  family 
was  Protestant,  of  the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterian  stock.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Alison ;  and  she  was  related  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Alison.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  family  in  Ireland.  His  parents 
migrated  to  this  country,  when  he  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
bringing  him  with  them.  The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  from  Ireland  was 
wrecked  upon  the  American  coast,  and  the  family  records  being  then  lost, 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  They  settled  near  Elkton,  Md., 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Elk  River  Congregation, 
— DOW  called  **  the  Rock."  He,  once,  in  riding  by  a  graveyard  belonging  to 
that  church,  pointed  it  out  to  a  daughter  who  was  with  him,  as  the  pkoe 
where  hb  parents  were  buried. 

The  time  of  his  spiritual  birth  is  ^Iso  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  few  whose  hearts  are  renewed  in  early  childhood,  if  not  from 
the  beginning  of  their  lives.  When  a  mere  child,  he  discovered  a  very 
serious  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  a  pious  gravity  far  beyond  his 
years.  Two  illustrations  of  this  are  preserved  in  the  family.  One  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  referred  to.  During  the  three  days  and  nights 
that  he  remained  with  others  on  board  the  foundering  vessel,  before  they 
could  be  relieved, — so  remarkable  was  his  attachment  to  his  Bible,  that  he 
kept  it  continually  under  his  arm.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  most 
precious  of  his  treasures,  and  if  he  should  go  down,  that  he  must  carry  it 
with  him.     The  other  was  about  seven  years  later,  when,  from  home  at 

•Uriah  T)n  Boiswasagrent-Kreiit-granclflonof  iKmisDaBoiSjWhowasdriTen  from  Fraooe on 
Mooant  of  his  religion,  and  settled  in  New  Palts^  now  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  about  1060. 
He  (Uriah)  was  bom  in  Pittsgrove  township,  Salem  Conntv,  N.  J.,  in  1768;  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  PennsylTania  in  1790 ;  was  engaged  ohieSy  in  teaching  from  that  time  till 
1796;  completed  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia: 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  20,  1796;  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  nastor  of  the  Churches  of  Deep  Run  and  Tinicum,  by  the  same  Presbytery, 
December  16,  1798.  In  1804,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Tinicum,  and  removed  from  Deep  Run 
to  Doylestown,  eight  miles  distant,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a  large  and  flourishing  school, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  established  a  Presbyterian  oongreffation,  to  which,  in  connection  with 
Ibai  of  Deep  Run,  he  eontinned  to  minister  till  the  close  of  life.  In  June,  1798,  he  was  mar- 
iM  to  Martha,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Patterson,  L.  L.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he 
bad  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  became  the  subject 
«r  ft  wasting  disease,  one  effect  of  which  was  the  almost  toUl  loss  of  sight.  He  still,  however, 
pontlnved  his  work,'Some  of  his  pupils  reciting  to  him  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  his  sermons 
teing  preached  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  died  September  1 0,  1821 ,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  He 
m%»  %  man  of  great  energy  and  industry,  an  excellent  elassieal  sebolar,  an  aooomplished 
lBgtniot«r>  and  an  earnest  and  attractive  preacher. 
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•ohooL  So  maoli  was  he  esiedmed  t<a  Us  piety  by  ihose  who  knew  him,  ihtt 
fiMnilies  with  whom  he  resided  looked  up  to  iiim  to  lead  their  worship, 
although  bat  fourteen  yean  of  age ;  and  he  did  it  with  an  understanding 
that  oharmed  and  astonished  all  who  heard  him. 

This  pious  torn  of  miod,  together  with  his  promising  talents,  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  the  advice  of  judioions  friends,  prompted  his  parents  to 
give  him  a  liberal  edncation.  He  was,  accordingly,  placed  under  the  oare 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  New 
London,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  also  the  Principal  of  a  classical  school 
at  the  same  place.  This  was  the  school,  which  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  ia 
1744,  adopted  as  their  own,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Master  and  Tutor  by 
yearly  contributions  from  their  churches,  and  offering  **  gratuitous  instmo* 
tion  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  to  all  persons  who  may  pleaee 
to  send  their  children."  Here  were  trained  up,  under  this  deservedly  famous 
teacher  and  scholar,  many  youth,  who,  in  their  turn,  became  eminent  in  the 
Church  or  the  State.  Amongst  these  the  subject  of  this  sketch  made  rapid 
improvement  in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  religious  experience. 

In  the  year  1752,  Dr.  Alison,  having  been  chosen  a  Professor  and  Yioe 
Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  then  being  established,  and  now 
styled  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  thither.  His  young 
pupil  soon  followed  him,  and  having  there  completed  his  collegiate  educa- 
tion, he  received  his  degree  at  the  first  Commencement  that  took  place  in 
this  new  seminary.  As  a  proof  of  his  high  standing  there,  he  had  assigned 
to  him  on  that  occasion,  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin, — an  exercise 
allotted  to  the  member  of  the  class  reputed  to  be  the  best  scholar.  I  have 
bslore  me  his  diploma,  as  Master  of  Arts,  bearing  date  May  1,  1760,  and 
stating  on  its  face  that  he  had  received  his  first  degree  of  A.  B.  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1757. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College,  being  favourably  impressed  with  his  ohar- 
aoter  and  attainments,  offered  him  a  situation  as  Tutor.  This  place  he 
accepted  and  held  for  a  few  years,  still  pursuing  his  favourite  study, — 
Divinity,  under  the  same  instructor,  who  had  so  long  guided  him  in  the 
pursuit  oi  knowledge.  Having  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presby* 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  and  passed  his  trials  with  much  approbation,  he  was 
licensed  by  it  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  15th  of  February,  1758.  He 
still  remained,  however,  in  the  College  as  Tutor,  pursuing  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Alison,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  submitting  his  sermons  to  the 
inspection  of  that  venerable  theologian.  He  acquired  in  this  way,  that 
accuracy  in  the  style  and  structure  of  his  sermons,  for  which  he  was  ever 
after  remarkable. 

The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1759,  directed  him  to  "  visit  the 
Indians"  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  in  November  following,  to  go 
with  several  others  on  a  mission  to  the  then  destitute  settlements  of  Vir* 
ginia  and  Carolina.  The  former  of  these  appointments  he  did  not  fulfil, 
for  reasons  which  were  sustained  by  the  Synod ;  but  the  latter  he  faithfully 
discharged,  spending  some  time  in  those  Southern  parts. 

Mr.  Latta  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  October, 
1759, — it  would  appear  as  an  evangelist^  and  very  probably  in  reference 
to  the  mission  to  the  South,  on  which  he  was  to  go  in  the  following  month. 

The  Congregation  of  Deep  Run,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  having  presented 
to  him  a  call,  it  was  accepted  by  him,  and  he  was  installed  there  in  the 
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^MT  1701.  Ai  tlial  time,  Dm^  Sss  «ra0.»  Pradiytoiui  silidsi&eni^  jmd 
,the  eknroh  flottnshiDg. :  In  after  timeSy  the  Gerauoia  look  poeseasioB  of 
-thai  xegioB,  and  tke  congregatbn  becsmeTery  small.  During  dM  pastovate 
of  Mr.  Latta,  the  lot  of  ground  on  whioh  the  ohnroh  standa,  and  the  par- 
Bonage  hoase  and  £um,  were  deeded,  by  the  Hon.  William  Allen  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  him  and  his  saocessorR  in  the  ministry,  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1762,  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
.was  set  off  by  the  Synod  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  This  con- 
aisted  of  five  ministers,  of  whom  Mr.  Latta  was  one ;  and  they  were  all 
strenuous  advocates  of  what  was  called  the  Old  Side.  It  appears  from  cer- 
tain diasents  and  protests,  in  1766,  when  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
in  Synod  to  reunite  the  two  Presbyteries,  that  this  Second  Presbytery  had 
been  formed  on  the  elective  (^nity  principle,  as  its  members  proiessed  to 
be  oonsoientiously  opposed  to  the  practice  of  examining  candidates  for  the 
ministry  on  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  whioh  the  Synod 
had  approved  of ;  and  had  dedared  that  sooner  than  remain  in  a  Presbytery 
which  pursued  that  practice,  they  would  break  off  from  all  connection  with 
the  Synod. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Latta  resigned  the  charge  of  Deep  Run.  About 
•that  time,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congregation  of  Ohes- 
nut  Level,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa, — ^which  belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle.  This  call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  received  as  a  member  by 
ihat  Presbytery  on  the  16th  of  May,  1771,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
November  following,  was  installed  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Messrs.  Alexaa* 
der  McDowell  and  William  Foster.*  The  congregation,  at  that  time,  wii 
widely  scattered  and  very  weak.  The  salary  promised  in  the  call  was  only 
one  hundred  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  which,  "says  Mr.  Scott,  (the 
^er  above  referred  to,)  **was  never  increased,  and  rarely  all  paid." 
Through  the  importunity  of  some  firieods,  who  wished  to  educate  their  sons, 
be  was  prevailed  on  (though  not  without  great  reluctance,  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  his  pastoral  duties,  to  which  he  desired  wholly  to  devote  him* 
aelf )  to  take  a  few  pupils  under  his  care.  This  led  the  way  to  numerous 
applications  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  an  usher, 
that  he  might  have  more  time  to  attend  to  his  ministry.  This  school 
was  continaed  under  his  direction  for  several  years,  and  was  acquiring 
celebrity ;  but  the  Revolutionary  war,  breaking  out,  arrested  its  progress* 
The  usher  and  several  of  the  older  scholars  joined  the  army,  and  he  being 
unwilling  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  it,  it  was  closed.  After  the  war,  as 
soon  as  learning  became  again  an  object  of  pursuit,  a  Latin  School  was 
established  at  Chestnut  Level  by  Mr.  Sampson  Smith ;  but  Mr.  Smith  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  killed,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  his  pupils  were  left  with* 
out  an  instrucler.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Latta  was  constrained  to  take  up  a 
pharge  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  resolved  never  to  resume.  The  eyes 
of  these  young  men  were  directed  towards  him,  and  their  affecting  solicita* 
tions  to  take  them  under  his  care,  in  their  desdate  situation,  were  irresisti* 
ble.     He  continued  to  have  charge  of  the  school  for  several  years,  but 

•  William  Foster  (often  spelled  Fortttr)  was  mdoated  at  the  Colleffe  of  New  Jersey  in 
17M;  was  lieensed  to  preaoh  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newoastle,  April  38,  1767;  aooepled  a  eall 
from  Upper  Ootorora,  where  he  was  erdaiaed  and  installed  October  IV,  1768;  and  died  in  Sep- 
tember. 1780.  He  luui  a  high  standing  as  a  minister,  and  occasionally  reoeiyed  under  his  oara 
Geological  stadeaU. 


fitvat  U  «|i  9oii»  ItBie  b«fov6  ybift  4tPBklu  BwowJ  iMogndied  mm  wwe 
edtto«tod  ai  this  Bohool*  Tbtt.bo<MM  ilarifdd  from  il,«dd«d  to  his  Bieagre 
uiMTj4  enabled  Urn  to  p«reha»e  *  fiurm,  bvdld  a  hovse  vpo*  it,  a&d  svppoft 
ki*  large  familj  with  deeenoj  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Latta  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  oanse  of  Anerioan  liberty,  and 
finnly  and  sealously  espoused  that  caose  both  by  word  and  deed.  He 
stimulated  his  people  to  defend  their  rights,  and  once,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  when  an  unusual  number  of  them  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  them,  he  took  his  blanket  and  knapsack,  like  a 
soldier,  and  actually  accompanied  them  on  their  campaign.  At  another 
time,  he  served  for  a  while  in  the  army  as  a  Chaplain. 

About  the  year  1785,  many  congregations  •  in  this  region  were  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  procuring  Acts  of  Incorporation  from  the  State.  Some 
of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  this  measure,  whilst  others  vehemently 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  were  members  of  chartered  bodies, 
their  estates  would  be  encumbered,  as  by  a  mortgage  for  arrears  of  salary. 
This  controversy  became  very  earnest  at  Chestnut  Level.  A  petition  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter^  in  which,  it  would  appear,  the  pastor 
concurred.  This  gave  rise  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  petition,  whieh 
was  signed  by  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and  which  had  even  the  appear^ 
ance  of  reflecting  on  the  moral  character  of  their  minister.  At  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  him.  The  consequences  were,  great  distress  to  his  own 
mind,  much  strife  and  discord  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  the 
excluding  from  church  privileges  of  some  of  the  members.  In  this  painful 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Latta  called  a  fecial  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  It 
i^pears,  from  their  Records,  that  they  laboured  in  the  matter,  part  of  two 
days,  patiently  heard  both  parties,  and,  as  the  result,  found  (to  use  their 
own  language)  *'  that  the  evils  complained  of  had  taken  their  rise  from 
mistaken  apprehensions  and  injurious  representations  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  petition  before  mentioned ;  and  that  the  persons  complained 
of,  whatever  their  paper  might  imply,  disavowed  all  intention  of  impeaching 
Mr.  Latta's  character,  or  preventing  his  usefulness.  The  Presbytery, 
therefore,  being  desirous  to  adopt  the  most  lenient  and  healing  measures, 
agreed  to  take  their  solemn  declaration  to  that  purpose,  as  being  a  full 
justification  of  Mr.  Latta's  character  and  conduct.  Accordingly,  all  the 
persons  complained  of,  who  were  present,  declared,  one  by  one,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  they  did  not  intend,  by  any  means,  to  injure  the 
character,  bterest,  or  usefulness,  of  Mr.  Latta,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.'* 
The  Presbytery  then,  having  restored  them  to  their  former  standings 
**  exhorted  all  parties  to  unity,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  a  due  respect  to  Mr.  Latta."  Thus  was 
closed  a  .breach  that,  at  one  time,  threatened  wide  spread  evil.  This,  so 
fur  as  I  can  ascertain,  was  the  only  serious  disagreement  that  Mr.  Latta 
ever  had  with  any  of  his  people  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was  certainly  very 
oreditable  and  honourable  to  him,  and  proved  that,  however  some  of  them 
might,  for  a  season,  be  led  away  by  passion,  he  had  in  reality  the  conft*> 
denoe  and  heartfelt  attachment  of  them  all. 

A  few  years  afterward,  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches  began  to 
introduce  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  into  their  public  worship. 
This  was  also  an  exciting  subject  in  its  day.  Mr.  Latta  warmly  advocated 
the  new  Psalmody^  and  laboured  hard  te  have  it  brought  into  me  among 


Ui  poople ;  but  m  etrntfi  vw  tlia  oyyogition,  on  ihe  pftrt  of  some  of  lis 
leading  members,  tluU  it  nerer  wm  noeompliihed  in  bit  day,  and  not  nnUl 
all  tbese  peraoni  bad  been  removed  by  deatb.  At  tbat  time,  tbe  Rer.  Jobn 
Anderson,  a  minister  of  tbe  Assooiate  Cborob,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Psalmody, 
strongly  reprobating  tbe  use  of  Watts,  and  eballenging  its  friends  to  a  yin- 
Aoation  of  it.  Tbis  gave  Mr.  Latta  an  opportunity  of  pnblisbing  bis  Tiews 
at  large  on  tbe  snbjeot.  He  accepted  tbe  cballenge,  and  sent  fortb  a 
pampblet  of  a  hundred  and  cigbt  octavo  pages,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  tbat  the  principal  subjects  of  Psalmody  should  be  taken  from  the 
Gospel.  The  pampblet  was  never  answered  ;  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held,  at  that  time,  is  evident  from  tbe  fact  that  it  passed 
through  four  editions.     This,  is  the  only  work  that  he  ever  published. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him, 
about  the  close  of  tbe  last  oentury, — it  is  believed,  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.* 

Dr.  Latta  laboured  on  in  the  ministry,  until  very  near  the  close  of  life. 
In  December,  a  month  before  his  decease,  be  attended  a  meeting  of  bis 
Presbytery  at  New  London,  twenty  miles  from  home.  The  circumstances  of 
bis  death,  as  related  by  one  of  his  daughters  to  my  mother-in-law,  were  as  fol* 
lows : — Riding  to  church  one  Sabbath  with  bis  daughter  Mary,  he  was  thrown 
from  the  carriage,  and  fEilling  on  his  head,  he  was  somewhat  stunned.  He 
observed  to  her, — *'  I  am  killed ;  but  do  not  tell  your  mother."  He  pro* 
oeeded  to  church,  preached  with  some  difficulty,  and  returned  borne.  He 
soon  after  fell  into  a  sleepy,  comatose  state,  until  the  daughter,  the  next 
day,  alarmed,  related  to  her  mother  what  bad  happened.  Help  was  imme* 
diately  called  in,  but  in  vain.  He  continued  a  few  days,  almost  insensible, 
and  then  died.  Thus  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  his  family  and  friends 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  conversation  in  his  last  moments.  He  died  - 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1801,  near  the  close  of  bis  sixty-eighth  year. 

**  His  personal  appearance,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  ''  was  not  great, — slightly 
stooping,  be  appeared  rather  below  the  medium  height — very  spare  of  flesh, 
be  always  looked  older  than  his  years.  There  was  in  him  a  blending  of 
cheerfulness  and  gravity  rarely  met  with."  An  old  lady,  describing  him  as 
she  had  seen  him  alight  from  his  horse,  with  his  venerable  countenance, 
and  his  long  white  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  said  he  seemed  to  her 
like  tbe  very  impersonation  of  an  old  Apostle.  Some  aged  people  in  my 
own  congregation  of  New  London,  to  which,  when  vacant,  he,  for  many 
years,  was  accustomed,  in  company  with  Dr.  Read  of  Wilmington,  to  admin- 
ister the  Communion,  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  grave  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  of  his  great  solemnity  in  the  pulpit.  The  writer  of  his  Memoir 
says, — **  though  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  by  a  remarkable  temperance 
and  care,  he  attained  to  more  than  tbe  ordinary  age  of  man." 

Dr.  Latta  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  family.  About  the  year  1765,  he 
was  married  at  Deep  Run  to  Miss  Mary  McCalla  of  that  congregation, — 
an  aunt  of  the  present  Rev.  William  Latta  McCalla  of  Philadelphia.  She 
was  a  woman,  eminent  for  her  piety  and  amiability,  and  was  truly  a  help- 
meet for  the  man  of  Ood  to  whom  she  was  united.     She  continued  to  reside 

•  In  the  Minntof  of  tbe  BoMd  of  TnuCeee  of  that  iniUtatloo,  there  ii  a  reeord  of  Mr.  Latia'k 
hftTing  been  propoeed  for  the  degree,  bat  not  of  ite  having  been  aetoallj  oonferred,  in  17SS. 
Ae  omi»loD  of  the  latter  it  lappoeed  to  have  been  aoeidental,  ai  it  wai  actually  oonferred  bj 
SMMS  OoUego  about  tbat  tiaie»  and  hif  name  it  not  fomd  on  the  eatalogae  of  anj  oCJUr  CoUegak 
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M  tbe  fSuiuly  fiurm  at  Cliatiinii  Lerel  VBiQ  ber  dsMk^  wUoh  oeourred  F«b* 
foarj  22,  1810,  io  the  siztj-sixth  ye»r  of  her  age. 

They  were  the  parent!  of  ton  children,  of  whom  eight  snryived  them.  Of 
these,  four  were  sons,  who  all  entered  the  minietry. 

His  eldest  son,  Francis  AlisoUy  was  ordained  on  the  28d  of  Noyember, 
1796 ;  was  first  settled  at  Wilmington,  De.,  then  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
afterwards  at  Chestnut  Level, — his  father's  former  charge.  Daring  a  larga 
part  of  his  ministry,  he  abo  employed  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  his  life,  in  that  way  alone.  In  this  department,  he  was  justly 
distinguished,  and  indeed  there  were  few,  if  any,  in  his  day,  who  excelled 
him  as  a  classica]  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  and  well  cultivated^ 
a  poet,  and  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  In  his  disposition  he  was  social  and 
amiable.  He  was  never  married.  He  died  April  21,  1834,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  having  served  in  the  ministry  nearly  as  long  as  his  father. 

His  second  son,  William^  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1794,  was  settled  as  a  pastor  over  the  united  Congregations  of 
Qreat  Valley  and  Charlestown,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  continued  to 
have  the  charge  of  those  Churches  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1847,  being  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in 
about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  pastorate.  He  was  also  a  fine  scholar,  was 
skilful  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  was  occasionally  occupied  in  teaching. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Loyd  of  the  Great  Valley,  who  died  about  the  same 
time  with  himself.  By  her  he  had  four  children,— one  of  whom  is  now  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waynesburg,  in  Chester  County. 
The  General  Assembly,  in  1847,  paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  speaking 
of  him  as  **  one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  Presbjterian  Church."  He 
was  created  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  La  Fayette  College,  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

The  third  son  of  Dr.  Latta  was  John  Ewing,  He  received  ordination 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1800,  and  was  the  pastor,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  life,  or  over  twenty-four  years,  of  the  united  Churches  of  New- 
castle and  Chrbtiana,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  For  a  number  of  years» 
he  had  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Newcastle,  and  several  distinguished  men 
were  educated  by  him.  An  obituary,  written  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  then  a  pastor 
at  Wilmington,  De.,  speaks  of  him  as  '*  intelligent,  exemplary,  and  con- 
scientious ;  attentive  to  the  afBicted  and  the  anxious,  a  man  of  enlarged 
views  and  liberal  feelbgs,  and  a  faithful,  clear  and  instructive  expounder 
of  the  word  of  God.*'  He  served  the  General  Assembly,  for  several  years, 
as  their  Permanent  Clerk,  and  was  honoured  with  other  important  offices  in 
the  Church.  Ho  was  married  to  Catharine  Van  Voorhies  of  Philadelphia^ 
and  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  all,  with  their  mother, 
still  survive.  He  died  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1824,  in  his  fifty- 
second  year. 

The  following  are  his  publications : — A  Serious  and  affectionate  Address 
to  the  Citisens  of  the  United  States,  by  a  Society  lately  established  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  immorality.  A  Sermon  preached  on  a  day  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  set  apart  for  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  1808.  Christ's 
ministers,  watchmen  for  souls :  A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  1809.  A  Sermon  delivered  on  a  day  recom- 
aiended  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
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man  preached  on  a  day  reooaimeoded  bj  the  Pieefident  of  the  United  Stales 
to  be  obeenred  as  a  day  of  Hniailiation  and  Prayer.  1812.  A  Sermon 
preached  on  a  day  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  obeerved  as  a  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  1818.  A  Sermon  preached 
•i  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  abo  at 
tlie  opening  of  the  Presbytery,  1814.  A  Sermon  preached  on  a  day  reeom- 
mendied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  1815.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newcastle, 
on  a  day  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  obseryed 
as  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  to  God  for  the  Restoration  of 
Peace,  1815.  An  affectionate  and  earnest  Address  of  a  minister  to  the 
people  under  hb  care,  on  the  important  subject  of  Practical  Keligion :  with 
short  and  easy  Catechisms  for  children. 

The  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Latta,  bearing  his  own  name,  James,  was  set- 
tled, at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  April  8,  1811,  over  the  Congregation 
of  Upper  Octorora.  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  continues  to  this  day. 
He  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery.  His  congre- 
gation is  largo  and  flourishing,  and  has  enjoyed  several  precious  revivals 
of  religion.  He  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  now  living.  Any  further  notice,  in  this  case,  would  be  unseemly, 
as  he  of  whom  I  write  still  lives. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Latta's  daughters  were  Mary,  Margaret,  Elizabeth^ 
and  Sarah.  The  first  three  were  unmarried,  and  have  all  been  removed  by 
death  within  the  last  twelve  years.  They  were  intelligent,  valuable  women, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  they  were  pious  and 
useful  members.  The  youngest,  Sarah,  is  now  living,  and  is  the  wife  of 
Bev.  Thomas  Love,  of  Delaware  State. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Latta,  in  his  different  relations,  I 
depend  mainly  upon  the  **  Memoir ''  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Martin,  already  referred  to,  and  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  vener- 
able elder  of  Chestnut  Level,  whose  name  I  have  before  mentioned. 

*'  As  a  Teacher,^*  says  the  Memoir,  **  Dr.  Latta  was  remarkably  well 
qualified.  Without  severity,  he  had  the  faculty  of  governing  well.  He 
possessed  the  happy  talent  of  making  his  pupils  both  fear  and  love  him. 
They  witnessed  his  fidelity,  they  saw  his  concern  for  their  interests,  and 
they  reverenced  him  as  a  father.  As  a  scholar,  too,  he  had  few  equals  :  his 
erudition  was  general  and  profound.  Sxich  were  his  known  abilities,  and 
such  his  reputation  as  an  instructor,  that  when  any  of  his  pupils  were  sent 
to  the  University  over  which  the  late  Dr.  Ewing  presided,  who  has  been  sor 
deservedly  famed  as  a  scholar,  they  were  always  received  without  examin** 
tion.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  they  had  received  their  education  with  Dr. 
Latta." 

**  As  a  man,*^  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  observes,  *'  Dr.  Latta  was  tndy 
amiable.  *  An  Israelite  indeed '  he  was,  '  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.'  Pes* 
Mflsuig  ^  Tory  affeetionate  heart,  he  was  a  steady,  sincere  and  fiuthfU 
friend.  A  fund  of  good  sense  and  a  natural  cheerfulness  which  he  posaessedi' 
rendered  him  both  a  profiti^le  and  an  agreeable  companbn.  Hb  confer* 
sation  was  instructive  and  entertahung.  It  was  indeed  almost  impossible  Uk 
be  long  IB  hb  eompaay  without  being,  both  pleased  aad  improved.  Both 
old  and  young  were  fond  of  hb  society^    Whrn  pigriBg  ^  vbit  to  any  of  Us 


people,  it  was  pleuing  to  see  tke  yov^  gather  around  him  to  enjoy  hb  oon- 
versatioB.  Though  J}j  bid  deportment  he  always  inspired  a  reverence  for 
his  character,  yet  he  was  easy  of  aooees,  and  never  failed  to  attract  the 
attention,  and  add  to  the  entertainment,  of  those  with  whom  ho  conversed." 
Mr.  Scott's  testimony  to  thb  point  is  of  the  same  character. 

*'As  a  Christian  and  mtnif^er,"  the  memoir  testiics,  '*he  was  exem- 
plary to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  an  ornament  to  religion,  and  his 
uniform  deportment  was  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  knew  him. 
When  cheeiful,  there  was  nothing  of  levity  about  him  ;  when  grave,  there 
was  no  austerity.  His  conduct  was  always  manly  and  dignified,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  both  reverence  and  love.  The  Scriptures  were  the  rule  of 
his  life,  and  the  glory  of  GkmI  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  He  was  conscien- 
tious in  the  dischai^e  of  every  duty.  And  with  such  dignity  did  he  sup- 
port the  sacred  office  which  he  bore,  that  there  was  scarce  ever  an  instance 
of  any  person  conducting  himself \  profanely  or  rudely  in  his  presence.  The 
sight  of  him  made  folly  blush,  and  vice  cover  its  head."  To  this  Mr.  Scott 
adds,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  fully  furnished,  both  by  nature  and  education, 
for  a  Gospel  minister  of  the  first  order ;  a  most  ardent  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  faithful  in  his  Master's  service  to  the  last." 

*'As  a  preacher j^*  too,  we  learn  from  the  memoir,  "he  was  highly  emi- 
nent. He  naturally  possessed  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind,  and  this  was 
well  fumbhed  by  reading  and  study.  His  style  of  writing  was  accurate, 
nervous,  and  often  elegant.  Though  it  was  evident  he  sought  not  after 
refinement  in  his  composition,  yet  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  diction 
seemed  occasionally  to  force  themselves  upon  him.  In  the  pulpit,  he  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  gravity.  His  countenance  and  mien  bespoke  him  to 
be  the  man  of  God.  His  manner  was  plain  and  unaffected,  but  interesting 
and  impressive.  The  vein  of  good  sense  which  ran  through  all  his  preach- 
ing, and  evidently  flowed  from  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  all  that  he  said, 
powerfully  arrested  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  faithful  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  While  he  comforted  and  encouraged  true  Chris- 
tians, he  held  up  to  sinners  a  glass  in  which  they  might  see  themselves ; 
but,  in  addressing  them,  he  always  spoke  as  with  the  compassion  of  a  father. 
The  doctrines  of  Grace  were  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  On  them  he 
delighted  to  dwell,  and  his  manner  of  handling  them  was  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. His  whole  life  and  conversation  showed  how  near  he  lived  to  his 
Master,  how  supremely  he  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  how  much  he  was 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  himself  lived,  and  endeavoured 
to  teach  others  to  live,  for  eternity.  Though  on  earth,  his  conversation 
was  in  Heaven.  Few  men  indeed  have  discovered  more  indifference  for 
amassing  the  wealth  of  this  world,  or  more  diligence  in  laying  up  treasures 
for  another.  Being  set  as  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  trust.  He  was  willing  to  spend,  and  was  spent, 
in  his  Master's  service.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  For 
upwards  of  forty  years  he  laboured  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

I  ek)se  this  long  letter,  but  for  so  eminent  and  worthy  a  man,  oompar»> 
tively  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  labours,  and  character,  with  a  copy  of  hit 
epik^,^  written  by  the  Rev.  WilHam  Arthur*^  of  Peqnea. 

«  William  Aktuvwl  wm  horn  in  PMbkf,  Soolliad,  is  April,  176f ,  vsMhrtd  %  dMrieal  •&mm 
oation  at  Edinburgh,  and  wa«  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Paisley.  In  179S,  h%. 
came  to  this  oonnUy;  and  having  pceaobed^  tat  mtmAbOBy  %o«li  at  Mew  Y«rk  a&d  Alhaayv  ^ 
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"  In  memoir  of 

THE  REV.  DR.  JAMES  LATTA, 

Who  died  29th  January,  1801,  in  the  68th  year  of  hla  age. 

By  bis  death,  society  has  lost  an  inTalaiU>le  member; 

Religion  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  most  amiable  ezamplef. 

His  genius  was  masterly,  and  bis  literature  extensive. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  he  was  excelled  by  few. 

His  judgment  was  strong  and  penetra^ng; 

His  taste  correct,  his  style  nervous  and  elegant. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  model. 

In  the  judicatures  of  the  Church,,  distinguished  by  his  accuracy  and  preeiskm 

After  a  life  devoted  to  his  Master's  serrice, 

He  rested  from  his  labours,  lamented  most  by  those  who  knew  his  worth. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  iVom  henceforth; 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 

And  their  works  do  follow  them.'' 

With  respeot  and  aflfection^ 

Your  brother  in  JesuB, 

ROBERT  P.  DU  BOIS. 


ALEXANDER  McWHORTER,  D.  D  * 

1758—1807- 

Alexander  McWhorter  was  of  Scotch  extraction, — hb  ancestors,  on 
both  sides,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  Both 
of  his  maternal  grandparents  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  Irish  massacre  of 
1641,  being  hanged  on  a  tree  before  their  own  door.  None  of  the  family 
survived  this  horrid  scene,  except  his  mother,  who,  being  an  infant  at  the 
time,  was  saved  by  being  concealed  by  her  nurse.  His  immediate  parents, 
Hugh  and  Jane  McWhorter,  lived  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  where  his 
father  was,  for  many  yoars,  a  linen  merchant.  Their  eldest  child,  whose 
name  was  Alexander^  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety,  and  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  intention  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Gospel  ministry.  At  his  solicitation  the  family  removed  to 
America,  about  the  year  1730,  and  settled  in  the  County  of  Newcastle, 
Be.  where  his  father  was  an  extensive  farmer,  and  an  elder  of  the  church 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  (afterwards  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York), 
became  pastor.  Alexander  died  before  he  had  completed  his  studies  ;  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  bom  about  a  month  after,  bore  his 
brother's  name. 

The  second  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  born  July 
15,  (0.  S.)  1734.  His  parents  being  eminently  pious  persons,  were  espe- 
cially solicitous  for  his  moral  and  religious  welfare,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  early  upon  his  mind  the  great  truths  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity,    In  February,  1748,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his  father 


\  to  PeimsylTania,  and  on  the  6th  of  JwxnMxjy  1790,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Gfannh  hi 

Peqaoa,  as  saocessor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith.  His  relation  with  this  coDgregation  was 
dteolred,  May  1,  1818.  After  this,  he  preached  a  few  months  in  Lancacter,  and  occasional! j 
•applied  his  former  charge.  In  1819,  he  remored  to  Cincinnati;  and  while  there,  was  attaoked 
wiwan  afltootion  of  the  eye,  by  which  he  partially  lost  his  sight.  In  1825,  be  removed  from 
Otncinnati  to  Zanesrille,  where  he  died  of  hemorrhaffe  of  the  longs  in  Febmary,  1827.  He 
was  distingvished  lor  his  oommon  teiMe  and  irmnets  of  parpote,  and  for  the  braTity>  pointy  and 
afeotivenefls,  of  his  sermons. 
•  QfUbM  Fm.  Sam.— fiteanf*  Hlfk.  Fint  Oh.,  Newark. 
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diad,  IdSTing  four  ekildren ;  and,  as  three  of  tbem  were  already  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  their  mother,  in  the  following  antumn,  removed  into  that 
Province,  aoeompanied  hy  Alexander,  who  left  his  paternal  estate  in  Dela- 
ware, under  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Here  he  hecame  most  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  under  a  sermon  preached  hy  the  Rev.  John 
Brown,  (I  suppose  of  Timber  Eidge,  Va.,)  and,  for  nearly  three  years,  he 
was  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  distress.  After  remaining  in 
Carolina,  probably  between  two  and  three  years,  he  came  to  the  North  to 
receive  his  education  under  the  direction  of  hb  guardian.  Having  studied 
for  a  short  time  at  a  school  in  the  village  of  Newark,  De.,  he  became  a 
member  of  Mr.  Finley's  famous  school  at  West  Nottbgham,  Pa.;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  found  relief  from  the  spiritual  burden  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  him,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  by  becoming 
a  member  of  Mr.  Finley's  church. 

He  remuned  at  this  school  for  two  years.  In  May,  1756,  being  in  his 
twenty -second  year,  he  joined  the  Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
then  at  Newark,  though  removed  the  next  year  to  Princeton.  He  graduated 
in  the  autumn  of  1757, — a  few  days  after  the  lamented  death  of  President 
Burr. 

Just  as  he  was  about  returning  to  Carolina  to  visit  his  mother,  and  to 
seek  her  counsel  in  regard  to  his  future  course  of  life,  he  was  met  by  the 
afflictive  intelligence  of  her  death  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  changed  his 
purpose,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  of  Freehold.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  August,  1758.  In 
October  following,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Cumming 
of  Freehold,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  and  a  relative  of 
his  instructor,  Mr.  Tennent.  They  had  five  children,  two  of  whom  entered 
the  profession  of  Law. 

The  Congregation  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  been  in  a  distracted  state  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Burr's  dismission ;  and,  though  they  had  employed  several 
candidates,  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  unite  upon  any  one  of  them.  It 
was  in  this  unhappy  state  of  things  that  Mr.  McWhorter  went  among  them 
to  preach  in  June,  1759 ;  and  they  immediately  and  unitedly  resolved  to 
secure  his  permanent  services.  He  had  been  previously  designated  by  thcs 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  a  mission  among  his  friends  in 
North  Carolina  ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  was  ordained  by  his  Presbytery  at 
Cranberry,  on  the  4th  of  July.  But,  at  that  very  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery, Commissioners  from  Newark  appeared,  and  by  their  solicitations, 
seconded  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Tennent,  obtained  him  for  a  supply.  The 
result  was  that  he,  soon  after,  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  was  installed  as  such  about  the  close  of  summer, — being  thai 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  1764,  the  Synod  renewed  his  appointment  to  the  mission  into  North 
Carolina ;  but  though  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  friends, 
after  a  separation  from  them  of  twelve  years,  it  came  very  near  costing  him 
his  life.  While  in  Carolina  he  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  fever  incident 
to  the  olimate,  which  left  him  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs  which,  for  two 
years,  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  issue.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  sosne 
of  affliiotion,  in  the  winter  of  1764-65,  he  was  permitted  to  hear  of  an 
eztenttve  revival  of  religion  in  his  own  congregation.    In  the  following 
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summer,  he  received  a  call  from  the  united  Congregation  of  Oenter  and 
Poplar  Tent  in  North  Carolina ;  which,  though  it  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  among  his  father^s  children  and  descendants,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  decline.  In  1766,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  upon  his 
health  of  a  northern  journey;  and  that  journey,  extended  as  for  as  Boston, 
proved  unexpectedly  the  means  of  hb  entire  restoration.  And  from  that 
period,  his  health,  with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  continued  vigorous 
until  old  age. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Boston,  overtures  were  made  to  him  from 
the  congregation  in  that  town,  which  had  some  time  before  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cumming,  to 
become  their  pastor  ;  or  rather,  as  they  had  scruples  about  calling  a  settled 
minister, — to  resign  his  charge  at  Newark,  with  a  view  to  accepting  a  call 
from  them ;  but  he  declined  the  preliminary  step,  and  the  matter  went  no 
&rther. 

In  1772,  a  second  revival  of  religion  commenced,  which  proved  even 
more  extensive  than  the  former,  and  continued  about  two  years. 

Mr.  McWhorter  partook  largely  of  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  attendant 
on  the  American  Revolution.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
visit  that  district  of  North  Carolina  in  which  he  had  been  before,  with  a 
view  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  over  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  American  cause ;  but  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
unsuccessful. 

In  1776,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  College. 

In  the  following  winter,  when  the  prospects  of  the  American  cause  had 
become  the  darkest,  and  Washington  had  fled  through  New  Jersey  with  a 
handful  of  troops,  almost  ready  to  perish  from  starvation,  this  patriotic 
minister  hastened  to  the  army  encamped  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  oppo- 
site Trenton,  to  concert,  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  State.  And  he  was  there  on  the  memorable  26th  of 
December,  when  the  American  troops  crossed  the  Delaware,  took  the  Hes- 
sians, and  thus  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  events  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  at  the  solicitation  of  Oeneral  Knox,  he  con- 
sented to  become  Chaplain  of  his  brigade,  which  then  lay  with  the  main 
army  at  White  Plains.  During  the  few  months  that  he  was  thus  employed, 
Washington  was  often  his  hearer,  and  he  was  often  Washington's  guest. 
His  resignation  of  the  Chaplaincy  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that,  in  July  of 
that  year,  Mrs.  McWhorter  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  for  the  time 
was  left  without  any  symptom  of  life ;  and  though  she  recovered  her  senses 
after  a  few  hours,  the  shock  to  her  oonstitution  was  such  that  her  husband 
felt  it  necessary  that  he  should  return  home  earlier  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  family. 

In  November  of  this  year,  he  received  a  call  firom  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  become  their  pastor.  This  call  he  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  accept,  and  kept  it  under  consideration  till  February 
Mlowing ;  but  the  state  of  his  family,  and  the  critical  situation  of  Charles- 
ton, then  threatened  with  invasion,  finally  determined  him  to  decline  it. 

The  next  summer,  (1770,)  he  received  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte  Academy,  to 
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become  the  President  of  that  institotioii.  The  promkbg  oharaoter  of  this 
iii£uit  seminary ;  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  among  his  relations  ;  and  in  a 
part  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  comparatively  secure  from  hostile  inya> 
sion ;  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  salary,  owing  to  the  deranged 
state  of  his  congregation,  had  become  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
&mily, — ^led  him  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  call ;  and  his 
congregation  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  oppose 
his  removal.  His  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  was  accordingly  dissolved, 
and  in  October  following,  he  took  his  leave  of  Newark,  amidst  the  warmest 
testimonies  of  a£fection  and  regret  from  his  afflicted  people. 

This  removal,  however,  proved  any  thing  ebe  than  a  fortunate  affair. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled  in  his  new  habitation,  when  tho  army  of  Comwallis, 
scouring  the  country,  entered  Charlotte,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  with  his 
family  for  safety.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  his  library,  and  furniture, 
and  idmost  every  thing  that  he  possessed,  had  been  sacrificed.  Apprehend* 
ing  further  attacks  from  the  enemy,  he  determined  again  to  set  his  face 
towards  the  North  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  ho  came  with 
his  family  to  Abington,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  to  preach  for  the  winter.  The 
people  of  Newark,  hearing  of  his  misfortunes,  invited  him  to  make  them  a 
visit, — which  he  did  in  February,  1781.  Soon  after,  they  sent  him  a  regu- 
lar call,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  in  April  with  his  family;  and, 
though  he  was  never  reinstalled,  he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Congregation  till 
his  death. 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  the  Trustees  of  Washington  Academy,  in  Somer- 
set County,  Md.,  offered  him  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  with  a 
liberal  salary.  But,  though  the  institution  was  specially  designed  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  was  a  wide  field  for  ministerial  labour,  yet  such  was  his  attach- 
ment to  his  Congregation,  especially  in  view  of  the  then  recent  proofs  of 
their  affectionate  regard,  that  he  scarcely  felt  at  liberty  even  to  consider  the 
application. 

In  1784,  another  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  oonnection  with  his 
labours,  which  continued  also  two  years.  Into  this  revival  he  entered  with 
extraordinary  interest, — preaching  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  several 
times  in  the  week,  and  spending  a  part  of  almost  every  day  in  oatechisiiig, 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  holding  private  religions  meetings. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  one  of  those  eminent  men  who,  in  1788,  had  the 
principal  agency  in  settling  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  forming  the  Coa- 
•titution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  trans- 
ferring the  authority  of  the  highest  judicatory  from  the  Synod  to  the  Qen- 
eral  Assembly,  which  met  first  in  May,  1789.  When  a  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  General  Assembly  was  inoorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ten  years  afterwards,  he  was  named  in  the  Charter  as  one  of  the 
Board ;  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  trust  until  1808,  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  induced  him  to  redgn  it. 

In  1796,  another  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  his  congregation,  by 
■leans  of  which  thirty  or  forty  were  added  to  the  church.  In  1802»  there 
was  yet  anoth^«  and  the  last^  revival  under  his  ministry,  which  continued 
two  years ;  during  which  a  hundred  and  forty  were  admiUed  to  oommnnioA 
beside  tliose  that  were  reoMved  from  other  churches. 
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After  the  bnrniDg  of  the  Princeton  College  edifice  in  1802,  Dr.  McWhor* 
tcr  was  requested  bj  the  Trustees  of  that  institntion  to  visit  New  England,  to 
solicit  contributions  in  aid  of  erecting  a  new  building.  Such  was  the  interest 
that  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  that,  notwithstanding  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  were  upon  him,  he  cheerfully  undertook  the  mission,  and  was 
able,  in  due  time,  to  make  a  report,  creditable  alike  to  his  own  sagacity  and 
perseverance,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  New  England. 

The  following  beautiful  incident  in  Dr.  McWhorter*s  life  was  related,  if 
I  mistake  not,  by  the  Doctor  himself,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton, 
who  thus  communicated  it  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  of  Elizabethtown : — 

*' After  an  absence  of  many  years  from  his  native  place,  he  resolved,  a 
little  before  his  death,  to  visit  once  more  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom. 
In  his  little  carriage,  driven  by  a  coloured  servant,  he  went,  by  slow  stages, 
from  his  home  in  Newark  to  his  early  home  in  Delaware.  Driving  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom, — now  old  and  dilapidated,  he 
asked  a  woman  who  came  to  the  door,  who  lived  there.  Being  answered, 
he  again  asked,  who  lived  there  before  them.  Having  received  a  reply,  he 
again  asked,  *  who  lived  there  before  them  V  The  woman  could  not  tell. 
He  then  asked  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  a  family  who  once  ^ved  there  by 
the  name  of  McWhorter?  *  What  name,  did  you  say  V — said  the  woman. 
*  McWhorter,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  I  never  heard  of  such  a  family,*  said 
she.  He  then  drove  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  his  uncle,  a  brother 
of  his  father,  used  to  live.  He  asked  the  same  questions,  and  received  the 
same  answers.  Returning  to  the  house  of  his  birth,  he  left  his  carriage, 
and  asked  for  a  tumbler,  saying, — *  there  is  one  place  here  that  knows  me, 
and  that  I  know.'  And,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  servant,  he  hobbled  to 
a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  from  which  he  used  to  drink,  when  a 
boy.  He  stood  over  it  for  some  time,  and  drank  of  its  waters,  until  he 
could  drink  no  more.  He  then  hobbled  back  to  his  carriage,  repeating 
these  words,  as  he  entered  it, — the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, — *  The 
places  that  now  know  us,  will  know  us  no  more  forever.' " 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  December,  1806,  he  received  an  injury 
from  a  fall,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  February  following,  when 
the  dissolution  of  his  aged  wife  was  manifestly  approaching,  and  he  was 
himself  rapidly  sinking  under  manifold  infirmities,  one  of  his  sons  died  so 
suddenly  that  his  parents,  though  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  not  apprized 
of  his  illness  till  they  heard  of  his  death.  But  he  behaved  with  the  most 
serene  and  dignified  composure  under  the  trial.  On  the  2d  of  April  follow- 
ing, the  beloved  companion  of  his  life  finished  her  course  with  all  the 
tokens  of  childlike  piety ;  and  this  affliction  he  endured,  like  that  which 
had  preceded  it,  in  the  spirit  of  unqualified  submission  and  humble  trust. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  the  immediate  arrangements  for  his 
own  departure.  He  sent  an  affectionate  farewell  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery ;  distributed  his  volumes  of  Sermons  among  his  children,  grand- 
children,  and  other  relatives,  and  gave  directions  in  respect  to  his  funeral. 
He  lingered,  in  the  utmost  patience,  and  sometimes  in  the  triumphs  of  a 
rapturous  fitith,  till  the  20th  of  July,  1807,  when  he  gently  passed  away  to 
the  better  world.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his  colleague,  the 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Ghriffin,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  McWhorter  published  a  Sermon  on  the  blessedness  of  the  liberali 
1796 ;  and  two  octavo  volames  of  Sermons,  1808. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  JACOB  BURNET, 

JUDGE  OP  THB  8VPUEMB  COURT  OP  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  September  29, 1848 

ReT.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter. 
One  of  my  very  earliest  recollections  of  any  body  or  any  thing,  is  the  effect  that 
was  produced  on  my  mind,  by  seeing  that  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
clerical  robes,  and  large  full  wig,  worn  by  the  clergy  of  that  day.  I  knew  hina 
well,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  as  I  was  growing  up,  and  I  am  glad,  even 
at  this  late  period  of  my  life,  to  testify  my  veneration  for  his  character. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his  deportment — though  far  from 
being  stern  or  repulsive,  he  seldom  indulged  in  any  very  decided  expressions  of 
merriment.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick,  but  was  under  such  habitual  con- 
trol that  the  tendency  to  irritability  was  not  often  discovered,  even  by  those  who 
were  most  frequently  in  his  company.  His  talents  were  much  above  mediocrity. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  as  a  preacher,  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  his  day. 

The  trait  of  character  for  which  he  was  perhaps  most  distinguished  was  pru- 
dence. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  congregation,  individually  as  well  a» 
collectively,  he«howed  himself  at  once  very  wise  and  very  successful.  Such  was 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him,  that  when  they  found  themselves  involved  in 
any  difficulty,  they  were  almost  sure  to  apply  to  him  for  advice,  and  the  course 
he  recommended,  scarcely  ever  failed  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

During  his  unnsually  long  ministry  at  Newark,  controversies  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  occasionally  arose,  which  sometimes  became  widely  extended, 
and  were  carried  on  with  no  inconsiderable  warmth.  On  such  occasions,  each 
party  resorted  to  the  Doctor  for  counsel ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  it  appeared 
impossible  to  interpose,  without  giving  offence  to  one  side  or  the  other,  yet  his 
great  practical  wisdom  always  enabled  him  to  get  through  the  difficulty  without 
losing  the  confidence  of  either  party. 

I  will  mention  two  occurrences  which,  though  not  important  in  themselves, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  Doctor's  general  character. 

A  young  respectable  girl  of  his  congregation  fell  violently  in  love  with  one  of 
her  associates,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  reciprocate  her  aiffection,  and  who 
therefore,  very  naturally,  was  not  disposed  to  marry  her.  In  the  bitterness  of 
her  disappointment,  she  repaired  to  her  minister  for  advice  and  assistance. 
After  hearing  her  story,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  young  man,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  was  convinced  that  the  young  lady  had  no  just  claims  on  him,  nor 
any  grounds  of  complaint  against  him.  This  result  he  communicated  to  her; 
and  at  the  same  time  advised  her  to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind  and  forget 
him.  This  she  declared  was  impossible.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  she  intimated 
to  the  Doctor  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  He  very  promptly 
replied,  **  Why  Rhoda,  I  admire  your  courage — it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  ; 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  put  it  off  a  single  hour,  lest  you  should  change  your 
mind.  Come,  my  chaise  is  at  the  door;  I  will  take  you  to  the  river  immediately « 
and  see  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.**  She  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his 
proffered  kindness,  but  on  the  whole,  thought  she  had  better  not  just  then  avai 
herself  of  it. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  took  place  very  soon  after  Dn 
Griffin  became  associated  with  him  as  colleague  pastor.  There  was  a  very  pious 
nan  belonging  to  the  congregation,  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted, 
who  had  not  formally  joined  the  churdi,  on  account  of  some  doubts  which  agitated 
hb  mind,  but  which  I  forbear  to  state,  lest  I  might  do  it  incorrectly.  While 
this  obstacle  existed,  his  infant  child  was  taken  violently  ill,  during  the  tempo* 
fsry  absence  of  Db.  McWhorter.     The  distressed  fiither,  who  inclined  to  the 
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opinion  that  baptism  was  essential  to  saltation,  sent  for  Dr.  Griffin,  and  requested 
him  to  baptize  the  child,  which  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  neither  of 
the  parents  was  a  member  of  the  church;  and  he  persisted  in  this  refusal,  regard- 
less of  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  fother,  till  the  infant  expired,  unbaptised. 
Dr.  Griffin  was  himself  deeply  agitated  and  distressed, — fearing  that  he  might 
hare  done  wrong.  In  that  state  of  mind,  he  called  on  his  venerable  colleague 
immediately  after  his  return,  and  having  stated  the  case,  asked  him  Vhat  he  would 
hare  done  in  the  same  circumstances.  *'  Why,"  said  Dr.  McWhorter,  ''it  is 
very  likely  that  I  should  have  baptized  the  child  first,  and  then  have  examined  the 
subject  to  satisfy  my  mind  whether  I  had  done  right  or  not."  I  mention  this  as 
an  illustration  of  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  sympathies. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

J.  SUBNET. 


FROM  THE  REV,  AAROK  CONDICT. 

Hahover,  N.  J.,  AprU  16, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McWhorter  began,  when  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  was  at  that  time  placed  in  the  Grammar  School, 
as  it  was  then  called,  which  he  had  commenced  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the 
support  of  his  family,  during  the  hard  times  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  then  in 
progress.  My  respect  and  affection  were  at  once  awakened  towards  him,  and 
oontinued  ever  afterwards.  There  was  a  noble  manliness  in  his  countenance, 
person,  and  movements,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  me  favourably. 

As  a  teacher,  I  was,  from  the  first,  greatly  delighted  with  him.  He  was 
remarkably  a  man  of  order  and  method.  He  was  so  communicative, — imparted 
instruction  with  so  much  ease,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  so  paternal,  that  I  con- 
sidered it  a  high  privilege  to  be  under  his  instruction.  He  really  impressed  me 
vith  the  idea  that  he  knew  almost  every  thing.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing books  suitable  for  such  a  school,  he  wrote  for  his  pupils,  with  his  own 
hand,  treatises  on  several  of  the  sciences. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  McWhorter  was  plain,  instructive,  practical.  His  dis- 
courses in  the  pulpit  were  generally  written  out.  His  language  was  correct, 
impressive,  and  often  pathetic.  His  prayers  in  public  were  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
less  correct  in  language,  than  his  sermons.  There  was  much  in  his  manner  that 
was  expressive  of  sincerity  and  fervour.  His  devotional  exercises  were  uni- 
fiormly  very  appropriate,  and  always  characterized  by  becoming  brevity.  I 
never  knew  him  &il  to  recognise  very  partictdarly  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  ground 
and  medium  of  acceptance  with  a  holy  God  for  sinful  man.  Though  his  style 
of  delivery  was  dignified  and  agreeable,  he  did  not  abound  in  action.  But  I 
well  remember  one  gesture, — a  certain  motion  of  his  right  arm,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  his  expressive  countenance,  often  gave  great  effect  to  what  he 
uttered. 

Dr.  McWhorter  was  distinguished  as  a  constant  and  punctual  attendant  on 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  absent  from 
any  meeting  of  Presbytery  or  Synod ;  and  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  never  knew  him  fiiil  of  fulfilling  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  whenever  he  entered  a  meeting  of  a  church  judicatory,  it  was  his 
dtject,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  without  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  others,  to 
■ecure  a  seat  where  he  could  best  $ee  as  well  as  iUor,  both  the  Moderator  and  the 
members  who  might  have  occasion  to  speak;  and  when  seated,  his  attention 
leemed  never,  for  a  moment,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  business  in  hand.  He 
was  always  ready  to  express  his  own  views  of  any  subject  that  might  arise,  at 
the  proper  time;  but  could  never  be  charged  with  occupying  the  time  of  the  judi- 
catory unnecessarily,  by  eith«;r  too  frequent  or  too  long  speeches.    No  man«  it 
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^»p•tr6d  to  me,  knew  better  than  he,  what  to  aaj,  when  to  aaj  it,  and  when  to 
•top.    He  was  eminentlj  respected  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large,  and 
more  than  onoe  had  the  most  important  public  services  entrusted  to  him. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

AABON  CONDIGT. 


JOHN  STRAIN  » 
176g_1774. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  though  few  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  John  Strain,  during  his  life- 
time, yet  almost  every  memorial  of  him  has  perished ;  and,  after  having 
diligently  explored  every  probable  source  of  information  concerning  him,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  construct  a  continuous  narrative  of  his  life. 
Even  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  The  first  that  we  hear 
of  him  is,  his  being  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  he  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley ; 
but  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  is  not,  I  believe,  satisfactorily  ascertained.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1759;  and  was  ordained  sine  titulo^  by  the  same  Presbytery,  in  1761.  He 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Ridge,  York 
County,  Pa.  Such  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Gilbert  Tennent,  he  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  but  so  strong  was  the  attachment  exist- 
ing between  him  and  his  congregations,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
them,  and  therefore  declined  the  call.     He  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1774. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Strain's  character  as  a  preacher  was  fur- 
mshed  me  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.: — 

*'  The  Rbv.  John  Strain  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success, 
nis  manner,  as  I  have  heard  from  some  who  attended  on  his  ministry,  was 
awfully  solemn.  Many  were  awakened  under  his  pungent  and  searching  dis- 
courses; and  his  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  came  to  him  under  concern 
of  mind,  was  thought  to  be  very  singular  at  that  time.  He  would  authorita- 
tively exhort  them  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  then  turn 
away  from  them.  Sometimes,  after  preaching  to  the  people,  and  offering  Christ 
to  them  earnestly,  when,  after  the  benediction,  they  were  going  out  of  the  house, 
he  would  rise  up,  and  cry  out  in  the  most  heart-piercing  tone  of  inquiry — 
'  What !  are  yon  going  away  without  receiring  Christ  into  your  hearts  ?' 

'*  His  plan  of  preaching  was  to  represent  to  the  smner  his  mined  condition, 
and  then  urge  him  by  every  solemn  and  tender  entreaty  immediately  to  close  in 
with  the  offers  of  mercy  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  oflen  heard 
Hugh  Weir,  who  was  a  subject  of  grace  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Strain,  repeat 
whole  sermons  which  he  had  heard  him  preach.  His  opinion  was  that  he  had 
never  heard  any  preacher  equal  to  him;  and  especially  in  the  earnest  and  tender 
beseeching  of  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

•  MSS.  from  Rev.  Arahlbald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Riehaid  Wtbfter. 
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<'  Mr.  Strain  was  neur-iightMl,  aad  of  a  ywy  grave  ani  sofenui  aapaet;  Am 
anecdote  has  been  rdated  of  him  and  the  Ber.  George  DoAelci,  D.  D«,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  yonch;  but  I  will  relate  it  as  I  have  beard  it,  since  it  m 
characteristic  c/ the  men: — At  the  Synod  (the  old  Synod)  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Strain  acted  as  Clerk.  One  day,  when  he  dined  with  Dr.  Duffield,  who 
was  fond  of  a  jest,  the  latter  slipped  into  the  coat  pocket  of  the  former,  in  which 
he  had  various  papers  of  the  Synod,  a  pack  of  cards,  loosely  rolled  up  in  a 
paper.  When  they  returned  to  the  church,  and  the  session  was  opened.  Strain 
arose  to  read  some  paper  or  report,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew 
out  the  pack  of  cards,  which,  being  loose,  were  scattered  on  the  table  and  floor. 
Duffield  of  course  enjoyed  the  fun.  But  Strain,  no  how  embarrassed,  but  with 
awful  solemnity,  looking  at  Dr.  D.,  said, — *  When  I  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit, 
I  am  so  delighted  and  edified  with  his  preaching,  that  I  feel  as  if  he  onght  never 
to  come  out;  but  when  I  see  his  levity  out  of  the  pulpit,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  he  should  never  enter  it  again.' " 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Martin,  who  ministered  to  the  people,  who,  in  youth, 
had  heard  Mr.  Strain,  writes  thus  of  him: — 

**He  was  of  fervent  piety,  great  zeal,  and  ardour:  he  could  reach  the  pas- 
sions by  bursts  of  feeling  and  piety, — unexpectedly  shooting  aside  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  taking  his  hearers  unaware  with  a  frightful  or  a  rapturous  exclama- 
tion. His  subject  could  enchain  him  no  longer  than  it  could  have  efi^t:  when 
it  failed,  he  tried  anew  expedient.  He  was  loved  by  many;  but  some,  dis- 
pleased with  his  fervour,  left  his  ministr3^  All  concurred  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  intimacy  with  his  God  and  Saviour.*' 

Dr.  Hodge  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  says : — 

"  John  Strain  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impresdve  mhi* 
isters  our  Church  has  ever  produced.'' 


JOHN  EWING,  D.  D. 

1759—1802. 
FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL   MILLER,  D.  D. 

Princeton,  February  18, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  contribute  the  least  effort 
toward  the  erection  of  an  humble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  late  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I 
well  knew,  and  whom  I  have  much  reason,  on  a  variety  of  accounts,  to 
remember  with  veneration  and  love. 

He  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  was  born  in  the  township  of  Notting- 
ham, in  Cecil  County,  in  what  is  now  that  State,  on  the  22d  day  of  June, 
17S2.  Of  his  ancestors  little  is  known.  They  emigrated  from  Ireland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  our  country,  and  fixed  themselves  on 
die  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  to  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  His 
flither  was  in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  five  sons  as  good 
an  education  as  the  state  of  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  schools  could  then 
well  furnish.  After  the  first  elementary  school  to  which  he  was  sent,  he 
was  placed  at  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  an  eminent 
Presbyteriaai  clergyman,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  who  was 
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gruilj  diitiiigQiairad  for  Us  olafsical  Htomtmre,  and  who  bM»me  ioBtni* 
mental  in  forming  a  number  of  exoellent  sobolam  in  the  Middle  ColonioB; 
Hifl  literary  institntion  at  New  London,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  long  oole- 
bratcd.  There  yoang  Ewing  passed  the  usual  courso  of  study ;  and,  after 
completing  it,  remained  three  years  longer  in  the  Academy  as  a  Tutor; 
directing  special  attention  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  all  which  he  was  eminent  through  life. 

In  1754  ho  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  located 
at  Newark,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burr ;  and,  as  he  was  so 
for  advanced  and  matured  in  the  principal  studies  of  the  College,  he  was 
graduated  at  the  annual  Commencement  of  the  same  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  the  principal  iastmoter  in  the  grammar  school,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  College,  and  spent  a  portion  of  almost  every  day  in 
instructing  others  in  the  languages  and  mathematics.  In  1756,  he  was 
chosen  Tutor  in  the  College  in  which  he  had  been  graduated,  and  continued  in 
that  station  two  full  years,  enlarging  and  maturing  his  knowledge.  During 
this  course  of  service  as  a  Tutor,  he  removed  with  the  College  from  Newark 
to  Princeton,  which  removal  took  place  in  1757.  In  pursuing  the  study  of 
Theology,  he  returned  to  his  former  teacher  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alison,  and  was  subsequently  licensed  to  preach  the  (Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  before  he  undertook  the 
pastoral  charge,  he  was  selected  to  instruct  the  philosophical  classes  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  absence  of  the  Provost,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith.  While  thus  employed,  he  received,  in  the  year  1759,  a  unanimous 
call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
become  their  Pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Ewing  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Miss 
Hannah  Sergeant,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  Sergeant,  Esq.,  of 
Princeton, — a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  domestic  excellence,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  happy  union  more  than  forty  years,  and  who  survived  him  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Ewing  was  commissioned,  with  the  consent  of  his  congre- 
gation, in  company  with  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  late  a  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  to  solicit  contributions  in  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Academy  of  Newark,  in  Delaware.  His  high  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  together  with  the  ample  supply  of  letters  which  he  took  with 
him,  gave  him  access  to  a  number  of  men  eminent  in  Church  and  State,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
acquaintances  and  friendships,  which  were  highly  interesting  to  him,  and, 
in  some  cases,  valuable,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression,  especially  in  North  Britain,  in  favour  of  American  character. 
The  cities  of  Glasgow,  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  presented  to  him  their 
freedom  ;  and  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson 
was  then  the  Principal,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr. 
Robertson,  in  presenting  this  diploma,  declared  that  he  had  never  before 
conferred  a  degree  with  greater  pleasure.  At  this  time  the  contest  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  beginning  to  be  serious.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  theme  of  much  conversation  while  he  was  in  England.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Prime  Minister,'  Lord  North,  and  with  all 
the  intelligence  of  one  recently  from  the  Colonies,  and  with  all  the  firmness 
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aftd  maI  <rf  an  urdent  Whig,  he  warned  his  Loidahip  againii  the  proseontion 
of  the  ooniesi,  and  confidently  predicted  its  issne ;  bnt  without  effect. 

Bat  the  narrative  which  Dr.  Ewing,  after  hb  return  to  America,  was 
wont  to  give  with  most  graphic  interest,  was  that  of  his  first  interview  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Dilly,  the  wealthy  and  hos- 
pitable Bookseller  of  London.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  nas  violent 
against  the  Colonies ;  had  written  a  popular  pamphlet  against  their  claims ; 
and  heaped  upon  them  and  their  advocates  the  coarsest  abuse.  Mr.  Dilly, 
in  inviting  Dr.  Ewing  to  dinner,  apprized  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be 
of  the  party^  and  cautioned  him  against  contradicting  or  opposing  the  great 
literary  despot.  Darmg  the  dinner  the  contest  with  America  became  the 
subject  of  animated  oonversation.  Dr.  Ewing,  the  only  American  present, 
being  appealed  to,  began,  with  his  usual  frankness,  to  defend  the  Colonies. 
Dr.  Johnson,  looldng  at  him  with  sternness,  said,  **  What  do  you  know.  Sir, 
on  that  subject  ?'*  Dr.  Ewing  calmly  replied  that,  having  resided  in  America 
all  his  life,  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  form  and  to  express  opinions  on 
the  situation  and  claims  of  the  country.  Dr.  Johnson*s  feelings  were  roused. 
The  epithets  of  rebels  and  scoundrels  were  pretty  liberally  applied  to  the 
population  of  the  Colonies.  At  length  Johnson  rudely  said,  '*  Sir,  what 
do  you  know  in  America?  You  never  read.  You  have  no  books  there.*' 
"Pardon  me,  Sir,*'  replied  Dr.  Ewing,  *»we  have  read  the  Rambler,** 
Thb  civility  instantly  pacified  him ;  and,  after  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
retired,  he  sat  with  Dr.  Ewing  until  midnight,  in  amiable,  eloquent,  and 
highly  interesting  conversation. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  Dr.  Ewing  returned  from  Europe.  War  was  soon 
commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  And  he  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all  the  firmness  and  seal  of  an  ardent  Whig. 
In  1779,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  revoked  the  charter  of  the  old 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  gave  a  new  one,  creating  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  large  plan.  At  the  head  of  this  new 
institution  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed,  under  the  title  of  Provost.  In  this  sta* 
tion,  united  with  that  of  pastor  of  a  church,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  life. 
Besides  presiding  over  the  whole  University  as  its  head,  with  dignity  and 
commanding  influence,  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  every  year  delivered  a  course  of  learned  and  able  Lectures  on 
that  branch  of  science.  But  this  was  not  all.  Perhaps  our  country  has 
never  bred  a  man  so  deeply  as  well  as  extensively  yersed  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  commonly  taught  in  our  Colleges  as  was  Dr.  Ewing.  Such 
was  his  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language,  that  I  have  been  assured  by 
those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  habits,  that  his  Hebrew  Bible 
was  constantly  by  his  side  in  his  study,  and  that  it  was  that  which  he  used 
of  choice,  for  devotional  purposes.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  Logic,  in  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  was  probably  more  accomplished  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States.  When  any  other  Professor  in  the  University  was  absent,  the 
Provost  could  take  his  place,  at  an  hour's  warning,  and  conduct  the  instruc- 
tion appropriate  to  that  Professorship  with  more  skill,  taste,  and  advantage 
than  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  himself.  His  skill  in  mathematical  scienoe 
was  so  pre-eminent  and  acknowledged,  that  ho  was  more  than  once  employed, 
with  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  in  running  the  boundary  lines  between 
aeveral  of  the  States,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  ^e  most  able  and 
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konourable  manner.  He  was  one  of  the  Yioe  Prendento  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  made  a  number  of  oontribntions  to  the  Tolumes 
of  their  "  Transactions,"  which  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Ewing  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  for  a  long  coarse  of  years 
enjoyed  vigorous  health  ;  being  very  seldom  kept  either  out  of  the  pulpik, 
or  from  the  Professor's  chair  by  indisposition.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1802,  he  was  attacked  with  a  chronic  disease,  which  gradually  under- 
mined his  health,  and  finally  terminated  his  important  and  useful  life  on  the 
8th  of  September  of  that  year,  in  the  seventy*  first  year  of  his  age. 

Since  the  decease  of  Dr.  Ewing,  his  *'  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy** 
have  been  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  and  another  octavo  volume, 
containing  twenty  Sermons  from  his  pen.  He  used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge as  a  theological  writer  more  to  his  taste  than  any  other  he  could 
name  in  the  English  language.  Every  thing  which  the  public  has  received 
from  his  pen,  is  considered  as  honourably  sustaining  his  reputation,  both  as 
a  Divine  and  a  Philosopher. 

Few  preachers  in  his  day  were  more  popular  than  Dr.  Ewing,  especially 
with  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  classes  of  hearers.  He  sacrificed 
nothing  to  display  in  the  pulpit.  His  merits  were  all  of  the  solid,  instruc* 
tive,  and  dignified  character.  And  as  a  Collegiate  Instructor,  I  suspect  he 
had  no  superior. 

This  venerable  man  had  a  large  family  of  children,  ten  or  eleven  of  whom 
survived  him ;  but  it  is  believed  they  are  all  now  deceased.  A  number  of 
respectable  grandchildren  still  sustain  the  name  and  the  honours  of  the 
&mily. 

I  am.  Reverend  and  dear  Brother,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  suooess 
of  your  biographical  enterprise. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 


JOHN  JOACHIM  ZUBLY,  D.  D. 

1760—1781. 
FROM  THE  HON.  EDWARD  J.  HARDEN. 

Savannah,  6a.,  January  24, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  request  for  some  account 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Zubly,  who  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  Church 
in  this  city ;  though  I  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  the  requisite  material.  For  nearly  all  the  f&cts  connected  with 
his  history,  I  am  indebted  to  our  common  friend,  Mr.  I.  K.  Te£ft,  who  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Zubly  *s  descendants  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  extraordinary  perseverance  and  success  in  gathering  materials  for  his- 
tory and  biography,  entitles  him  to  the  good  will  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
oountry. 

John  Joachim  Zublt  (as  appears  from  memoranda  still  in  possession 
of  his  descendants)  was  born  at  St.  Oall,  in  Switierland,  on  the  27th  of 
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1744 ;  mad  mm  muned  to  Aim  Tobler  on  the  12th  of  NoTember,  1746. 

The  precise  time  of  his  irriral  m  the  then  Colony  of  Georgia  is  not 
known;  bnft  itis  pretty  well  aeeerUined  that  in  1760  he  took  charge  (as  its 
first  pastor)  of  what  b  now  known  as  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Saraanah.  In  this  diureh  he  preached  in  English, — in  which,  the  por> 
tioos  of  his  eorrespondence  that  still  exist,  show  that  he  was  a  proficient. 
To  one  neighboaring  congr^ation,  it  seems,  he  preached  in  German,  and 
to  another,  in  French.  Of  the  many  traditions  that  remain  of  **  Parson 
£nbly,"  as  he  was  called,  there  is  none  which  does  not  accord  to  him  great 
learning  and  ability ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  eaoae  of  his  Dinne  Master. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Birinity  was  conferred  npon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1770. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  American  Colonies,  Dr.  Zubly  took  a  decided  and  actire  part  with  the 
ktter.  In  the  London  Magazine  for  January,  1776,  pp.  35,  36,  37,  38  and 
89,  may  be  found  a  fervid  appeal,  over  his  signature,  in  behalf  of  the  Colo- 
nies, addressed  to  *'  the  Right  Honourable  William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth," 
who  had,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  (3d  September,  1775,)  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  American  department.  This  paper  was  pub- 
liAed  at  the  request  of  **an  old  correspondent,"  signing  himself  0,  and 
who  was  no  other,  as  is  supposed,  than  the  founder  of  Georgia, — General 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  In  the  request  for  publication,  the  letter  is 
styled  an  *'  Address  to  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  "  and  it  is  so  creditable  to  the 
hMurt  and  head  of  Dr.  Zubly  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  append  some 
extracts  from  it.  The  address  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed  here  entire, 
but  its  length  forbids  it.  After  alluding,  in  proper  terms,  to  his  Lordship's 
appointment,  and  the  hope  which  bad  been  entertained  from  his  **  religious 
character,"  and  his  ''conscientious  regard  to  justice  and  equity,  as  well  as 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  great  Continent,"  the  address 
proceeds : — 

'*  Unhappily,  during  your  administration,  measures  have  been  pursued 
very  contrary  to  American  hopes,  and  we  easily  conceive  your  Lordship  may 
think  it  not  less  strange  that  many  friends  of  religion  in  America  should  be 
so  uneasy  under  laws  which  had  your  Lordship's  concurrence  and  approba- 
tion. It  is  to  the  man  and  the  Christian  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  address 
myself:  your  Lordship  ranks  among  the  highest  subjects,  and  has  a  large 
share  in  all  public  measures  ;  but  anxiety  for  what  may  distress,  and  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  can  be  no  crime,  even  in  the  meanest ;  and 
when  a  house  is  once  in  flames,  every  man  is  inexcusable,  or  must  at  least 
be  so  in  his  own  breast,  that  does  not  contribute  whatever  he  may  think  in 
his  power,  to  their  being  extinguished.  The  effects  of  the  present  measures 
are  visible,  and  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, should  they  be  continued.  Your  Lordship  may  do  much  towards 
restoring  and  perpetuating  the  tranquillity  of  a  great  empire.  Persons  of 
my  station  have  nothing  to  offer  but  hints  and  wishes  ;  should  these  be 
beneath  your  notice,  or  stand  in  need  of  forgiveness,  my  sincere  wish  to 
contribute  any  thing  towards  a  just,  happy  and  perpetual  connection  between 
a  parent  state  and  an  infant  country,  growing  apace  to  the  most  astonishing 
importance,  mnst  be  my  only  apology.     Pulehrum  est  benefacere  repuhli" 
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cee,  sed  et  bene  dicere  rum  est  absurdum.  <  To  bind  them  in  all  (msee  what* 
soever ;'  my  Lord, — the  Americans  look  upon  this  as  the  language  of  de»> 
potism  in  its  almost  perfection.  What  can,  say  they,  an  Emperor  of 
Morocco  pretend  more  of  his  slaves,  than  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatso* 
ever  ?  Were  it  meant  to  make  the  Americans  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
of  water, — were  it  meant  to  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  to  establish  a  hierarchy  over  them  similar  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Canada,  it  would,  say  they,  be  no  more  than  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  binding  them,  (unseen,  unheard,  unrepresented,)  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. My  Lord,  the  Americans  are  no  idiots,  and  they  appear  determined 
not  to  be  slaves.  Oppression  will  make  wise  men  mad,  but  oppressors  m 
the  end  frequently  find  that  they  were  not  wise  men  ;  there  may  be  resources 
even  in  despair  sufficient  to  render  any  set  of  men  strong  enough  not  to  be 
bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

**Your  Lordship  believes  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
small  and  great  must  stand  before  Him  at  last  — would  your  Lordship  be 
willing,  at  the  general  meeting  of  all  mankind,  to  take  a  place  among  those 
who  destroyed  or  enslaved  empires,  or  risk  your  future  state  on  the  merit 
of  having,  at  the  expense  of  British  blood  and  treasure,  taken  away  the  pro- 
perty, the  life  and  liberty  of  the  largest  part  of  the  British  empire  ?  Can 
your  Lordship  think  those  who  fear  the  Lord  will  not  cry  to  Him  against 
their  oppressors  ?  And  will  not  the  Father  of  mankind  hear  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  ?  Or  would  you  be  willing  that  their  cries  and  tears  should  rise 
against  you  as  a  forward  instrument  of  their  oppression  ? 

**  Proposals  publicly  made  by  ministerial  writers  relative  to  American 
domestics,  laid  the  Southern  Provinces  under  a  necessity  of  arming  them- 
selves ;  a  proposal  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  domestics  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters,  can  only  serve  to  cover  the  proposers  and  abettors  with  ever- 
lasting infamy. 

'*The  Americans  have  been  called  *a  rope  of  sand,'  but  blood  and  sand 
will  make  a  firm  cementation ;  and  enough  American  blood  has  been 
already  shed  to  cement  them  together  into  a  thirteen  fold  cord^  not  easily  to 
be  broken." 

Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  in  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  Dr.  Zubly,  that  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  1775-76;  but,  like  many  others 
of  the  Colonists  who  fav4)ured  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  against  the  unjust 
exactions  of  the  British  Crown, — ^when  the  question  of  actual  separation  from, 
and  independence  of,  the  mother  country  came  up  for  action,  he  was  found 
opposed  tu  extreme  measures,  and,  suddenly  quitting  his  post  at  Philadel- 
phia, returned  to  Georgia.  Here  he  took  sides  against  the  Colonies,  and^ 
in  consequence,  became  very  unpopular,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  leave 
Savannah.  It  appears,  however,  by  his  correspondence,  that  he  was  in 
Savannah  during  the  siege  of  that  place  by  the  American  and  French  armies 
in  1779,  and  that  his  losses  of  property,  books,  &c.,  during  the  war  were 
eonsiderable.  Amidst  all  his  sufferings,  however,  Dr.  Zubly  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  confiding  and  contented  spirit.  He  died  somewhere  in  South 
Carolina,  on  the  28d  of  July,  1781,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards 
brought  to  Savannah  and  there  interred.    As  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
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eondiisioii  of  the  war  wUoh  resulted  in  the  independenee  of  the  Oolonies, 
k  oannot  be  known  what  course  the  dominant  party  in  Georgia  would  hare 
pursued  towards  him ;  but,  when  the  occasions  for  that  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  characterized  the  conflict  had  passed  away,  there  is  every  reason  to 
belioTe  that  his  memory  was  cherished,  even  by  Uiose  against  whom  he  took 
part,  as  that  of  one  who  had  acted  under  strong  convictions  of  the  propriety 
of  his  course. 

Dr.  Zubly  seems  to  have  been  of  ardent  temperament,  devoted  to  his  call- 
ing as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  zealous  for  the  success  of  his  labours. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unaffected  piety,  is  every  where 
admitted ;  and  that  his  conduct  in  opposing  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  not  uncharitably  judged  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  seems 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  streets  of  Savannah,  Joachim  and 
Zubly,  still  bear  his  name,  and  that  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  town  (St. 
Gall)  yet  records  the  name  of  his  native  place  in  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Zubly  left  two  daughters,  whose  descendants  are  amongst  the  most 
highly  respected  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Zubly  published  a  small  volume  entitled,  **The  real  Christian's  hope 
in  death  ;  or  an  account  of  the  edifying  behaviour  of  several  persons  of  piety 
in  their  last  moments  ;  with  a  Preface  recommendatory  by  the  Rev.  Bir. 
Clarke,  Rector  of  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Charlestown,"  1756;  a  Sermon  on 
the  value  of  the  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  1772 ; 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Osgood  of  Midway,  1773 ;  The 
law  of  Liberty :  a  Sermon  on  American  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Gt^orgia,  with  an  Appendix,  giving  an  account  of  the 
struggle  of  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty,  1776. 

Regretting  that  I  am  not  able  to  recover  more  of  the  details  of  a  life, 
which,  in  many  respects,  was  one  of  great  interest, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  J.  HARDEN. 


JAMES  CALDWELL. 

1760—1781. 
FROM  THE  REY.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

EuzABXTHTOWN,  N.  J.,  November  18, 1847. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  in  furnishing,  as 
much  in  detail  as  I  can,  the  fttcts  connected  with  the  eventful  life  of  thn 
Rev.  James  Caldwell.  Though  almost  seventy  years  have  passed  since  hi^ 
death,  his  name  b  still  fragrant,  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  congre- 
gation,  but  throughout  thb  whole  region ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  among 
us,  who  are  alive  to  every  effort  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

The  Caldwell  family,  if  a  uniform  tradition  can  be  relied  on,  are  of 
French  origin,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  became  Huguenots. 
Driven  from  their  country  by  the  fierce  persecutions  which  succeeded  the 
rerocation  of  the  Bdiet  of  Nanti,  they  Ml  to  Scofland,  where  they  lived 
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upon  ftn  estate  called  Cold^wtlU  from  a  remarkably  cold  spring  of  water 
upon  it.*  BriTen  from  Scotland  by  other  persecutions,  they  fled  to  Ireland, 
where,  as  Presbyterians,  they  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Caldwell  came  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  bringing  with  him,  besides  his  wife  and  children,  four  sisters, — all 
unmarried.  Landing  at  Newcastle,  De.,  he  settled  first  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  but  soon  removed  to  a  settlement  called  Cub  Creek,  in  what 
is  now  Charlotte  County,  Ya.  There  James  Caldwell,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  bom  in  1734, — the  youngest  of  seven  children.  And  so 
numerous  became  the  descendants  of  John  Caldwell,  that  they  gave  their 
name  to  a  place  which  I  understand  is  called  ^^the  Caldwell  settlement "  to 
the  present  day. 

He  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1759, 
— the  first  year  of  the  Presidency  of  the  eloquent  Davies.  In  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  for'  the  ministry,  and  in  1761 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  probably  at  the 
same  time,  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown. 
He  was  married  March  14,  1763,  to  Miss  Hannah  Ogden  of  Newark, 
whose  piety  and  fortitude  helped  to  cheer  and  sustain  him  through  many  a 
dark  and  trying  scene. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Elizabethtown,  commenced  the  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  which  resulted  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  subsequently  in  our  Independence.  Descended  from  the 
Huguenots,  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  inherited  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  tyranny  and  tyrants.  Pos- 
sessing warm  feelings,  fine  genius,  great  muscular  energy,  and  sleepless 
perseverance,  he  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  controversy.  Connected 
with  his  congregation,  at  the  time,  were  the  Daytons,  the  Ogdens,  Francis 
Barber,  William  Crane,  Oliver  Spencer,  Elias  Boudinot,  William  Living* 
sion,  Abram  Clark,  and  others,  who  became  eminent  for  their  wisdom, 
piety,  valour,  patriotism,  and  whose  names  will  long  live  in  the  annals  of 
their  country.  Sustained  by  such  men,  and  he  in  turn  infusing  into  them 
hb  own  spirit,  he  and  his  people  were  soon  branded  as  rebels ; — and  richly 
did  they  deserve  the  name. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the  formation  of  the  Jersey 
Brigade,  he  was  at  once  selected  as  its  Chaplain. 

In  June,  1776,  he  joined  the  Jersey  Regiment,  then  on  the  northern 
lines,  under  the  command  of  his  friend  and  parishioner.  Colonel  Dayton. 
His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Johnstown,  when  the  news  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  reached  it.  Col.  Ebenezer  Elmer,  then  and  there  in 
the  serrioe,  makes  the  following  note  of  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  news 
gave  rise,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1776. 

''At  twelve  o'clock,  assembly  was  beat  for,  that  the  men  might  parade, 
in  order  to  receive  a  treat,  and  drink  the  States'  health.  When,  having 
made  a  barrel  of  grog,  the  Declaration  was  read,  and  the  following  toast 
was  given  by  Parson  Caldwell : — '  Harmony,  honour,  and  all  prosperity  to 
the  Free  and  Independent  United  States  of  America:  wise  legislators, 
brave  and  victorious  armies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  the  United  Statea 
of  America.'  When  three  hearty  cheers  were  given,  and  the  grog  law 
loond  amain." 

«  TUs  is  Mid  «•  be  tht  orifia  cT  tht  MOM. 
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He  did  not  remain  with  the  armj  until  the  olose  of  the  campaign,  but 
returned  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  incessantly  oooupied  by  hb  publio 
and  parochial  duties.  His  popularity  with  the  army  and  the  people  was 
unbounded,  and  his  practical  wisdom  and  business  talents  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation. 

But  his  popularity  with  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  his  unpopularity  with  its  enemies.  High  rewards,  it  ia 
said,  were  offered  for  his  capture,  and,  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
oonstantly  exposed  from  the  Tories  and  the  enemy,  then  in  possession  of 
Staten  Island  and  New  York,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Connecticut 
Farms, — a  small  place  distant  a  few  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death.  Such  were  his  own  apprehensions  and  those  of 
his  friends,  that  he  usually  went  armed;  and,  after  the  burning  of  his 
church,  when  preaching  in  what  is  yet  spoken  of  as  the  Old  Ked  Store,  he 
was  often  seen  to  disencumber  himself  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  lay  them 
by  his  side.  To  us,  in  these  days,  all  this  looks  strange  enough  in  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  but  there  is  an  old  proverb  which  well  says 
that  **  Circumstances  alter  cases.**  He  would  not  be  a  Tory — he  could  not 
be  a  neutral — his  temperament  forbade  it;  and  the  principles  which  led 
him  to  defend  his  country,  taught  him  to  defend  himself  also.  He  belonged 
to  a  class  of  ministers,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  considered  it  their  duty  to 
God,  to  aid  their  country  in  every  way  possible  in  the  existing  struggle ; 
some  of  whom  rabed  their  own  companies,  and  marched  at  their  head  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

He  was  sustained  in  his  political  action  by  his  congregation,  with  scarcely 
a  solitary  exception.  The  church  in  which  he  preached,  was  cheerfully 
yielded  as  a  hospital  for  sick,  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers,  as  some  of  the 
aged  people,  still  living,  testify.  It  was  its  bell  that  sounded  through  the 
town  the  notes  of  alarm,  on  the  approach  of  the  foe;  its  floor  was  not 
unfrequently  the  bed  of  the  weary  soldier ;  and  the  seats  of  its  pews,  the 
table  from  which  he  ate  his  scanty  meal.  Its  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath 
were  often  compelled  to  stand  through  the  service,  because  of  the  greasi- 
ness  of  their  seats,  and  the  fragments  of  bread  and  meat  by  which  they 
were  covered.  In  vengeance  on  the  pastor  and  the  people,  this  church  was 
fired  on  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  by  a  refugee  named  Cornelius  Het- 
field.  On  the  25th  of  June  following,  whilst  General  Knyphausen  was  on 
his  way  to  Springfield,  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  shot  by  a  refugee,  through  the 
window  of  a  room  to  which  she  had  retired  with  her  children  for  safety  and 
devotion, — two  balls  passing  through  her  body.  Her  corpse  having  been 
drawn  forth,  and  laid  in  the  open  street,  the  building  was  fired ;  and  soon 
all  the  surrounding  buildings  were  in  ashes.  Mr.  Caldwell,  on  the  night 
previous,  had  slept  under  his  own  roof.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Washing- 
ton. After  having  gone  a  short  distance,  he  returned  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  accompany  him ;  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  go.  Whilst  drinking  a 
cap  of  ooSe%  in  his  saddle,  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  he, 
bUUing  his  wife  farewell,  galloped  away.  This,  his  last  interview  with  her» 
look  plaoe  in  the  moming  before  sunrise.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  he 
keard  two  soldiefs  talking  in  a  whisper  to  each  other,  but  the  only  worda 
that  dbtinctly  fell  upon  his  ear  were  "  Mrs.  Caldwell," — and  tho«e  wero 
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firequeiitlj  repeated.  Suspeoting  tluit  all  wan  not  right,  he  besought  them 
to  tell  him  the  worst :  it  was  thus  he  first  learned  the  tragic  end  of  his  wife. 

On  the  subsequent  attack  upon  Springfield  be  was  present,  and  in  every 
way  he  could,  encouraged  the  troops.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  oottflict, 
the  wadding  of  a  company  of  soldiers  failed :  Caldwell  fiew  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  filling  his  pockets  and  his  arms  with  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  rode  back  to  the  company,  and,  as  he  scattered  them  about,  throw- 
ing one  here  and  another  there,  he  cried  out,  **  Now  put  Watts  into  them, 
boys." 

When  the  army  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  as  to  both  pay  and  pro- 
visions, Caldwell  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissary  Oeneral,  and  opened 
his  office  in  Chatham.  In  this  position  his  services  were  of  immense 
value.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him,  that  provisions  were 
soon  supplied,  and  upon  whatever  guarantee  he  could  give  as  to  pay.  And 
often,  when  the  soldiers  were  under  great  excitement,  because  of  the 
incapacity  of  Congress  to  pay  them,  the  patriotic  addresses  of  Caldwell 
allayed  their  feelings,  and  excited  their  enthusiasm  to  fight  on  to  the  last, 
under  whatever  trials  and  hardships. 

Whilst  New  York  and  Staten  Island  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Britbh,  the  war  between  the  Royal  and  Republican  armies  was  mainly  at 
the  South.  New  Jersey  remained  comparatively  tranquil  after  the  return 
of  Knyphausen  from  Springfield,  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Elisabethport.  By  fiags  of  truce  there  were  constant  communications  with 
New  York,  and  the  goods  purchased  there  were  sold  in  all  our  towns.  And 
there  were  just  soldiers  enough  left  in  New  Jersey  to  act  as  sentinels  at  the 
main  points,  and  to  give  due  notice  to  the  people  in  case  of  an  attack.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  chiefiy  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people. 

There  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  family  by  the  name  of  Murray, 
who  greatly  endeared  themselves  to  many  in  New  Jersey  by  their  kindness 
to  the  Jersey  prisoners  in  that  city.  Some  of  their  relations  resided  in 
Elixabethtown.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  from  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  family ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  she  came  to  Elisabeth- 
town  Point,  under  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  in  his  car- 
riage to  meet  her,  and  convey  her  to  the  town.  As  to  the  incidents  which 
follow,  there  are  conflicting  statements;  but  that  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  is  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  sustained  by  the  most  competent  and 
numerous  witnesses. 

A  sentry  was  kept  up,  at  that  time,  at  the  Port.  Tying  his  horse  outside 
the  sentinel,  Mr.  Caldwell  proceeded  to  the  wharf,  and  taking  with  him 
Miss  Murray,  placed  her  in  his  carriage,  and  then  returned  to  the  boat  for 
a  small  bundle  that  belonged  to  her.  Thus  he  passed  three  times  the  maa 
who  was  keeping  guard.  With  a  small  package  in  his  hand  he  was  return* 
ing  a  second  time  to  his  carriage,  when  the  sentinel  ordered  him  to  BWpf. 
thinking  probably  that  there  was  something  contraband  in  the  bundle.  Ha- 
replied  that  the  bundle  belonged  to  the  young  lady  in  his  carriage.  The 
stntinel  said  that  it  must  be  examined.  Mr.  Caldwell  turned  quickly  about 
to  carry  it  back  to  the  boat,  that  it  might  be  opened  there,  when  the  fatal 
ball  struck  him.  The  Captain  of  the  guard  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun, 
looked  round  and  saw  Mr.  Caldwell  staggering  before  htm.  He  ra&  tad 
oaogbt  him  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  the  groond,  and  without  speaking 
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a  word,  he  almost  insUntlj  expired, — the  ball  having  passed  through  hia 
heart. 

The  man  who  shot  him  was  James  Morgan,  belonging  to  the  Jersey 
Militia, — an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  the  most  debased  and  profli* 
gate  character.  Ho  was  always  drunk  when  he  could  be  ;  and  liquor  turned 
him  into  a  savage.  His  family  resided  near  a  well  in  Elizabethtown,  into 
which  a  child  of  his  fell  one  day,  and  was  drowned.  When  he  returned,  ho 
found  his  child  dead ;  and  taking  it  by  the  arms,  he  beat  its  broken  hearted 
mother  with  the  dead  body  of  her  own  child,  until  her  cries  brought  some 
of  the  neighbours  to  her  rescue. 

Whether  Morgan  was  on  duty  as  a  sentinel,  when  he  shot  Caldwell,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  questionable.  Many  of  the  old  people  about  EliEabeth- 
town  say  that  he  was  riot  on  duty ;  and  an  aged  person  in  Westfield,  who 
witnessed  the  trial,  declares  that  one  of  the  main  facts  which  led  to  the 
conviction  of  Morgan,  was,  that  he  was  not  on  duty  as  a  sentinel  at  the 
time :  he  was  relieved  but  a  few  moments  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well. 

The  dead  body  of  Mr.  C.  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  a  waggon,  and  thus 
was  taken  to  the  town,  to  the  house  of  his  devoted  friend  Mrs.  Noel,  whence 
it  was  buried  on  the  following  Tuesday, — November  28,  1781.  The  funeral 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  that  this  town  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
concourse  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  immense.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter 
of  Newark  preached  the  Funeral  Sermon,  from  Ecclesiastes  viii,  8;  and, 
after  the  service  was  ended,  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone,  before 
the  door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel,  where  all  could  take  a  last  view  of  the 
remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  When  this  affecting  ceremony  was  over, 
and  before  the  coffin  was  closed,  Dr.  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine 
orphan  children,  and,  placing  them  around  their  Other's  bier,  made  an 
address  of  surpassing  pathos  to  the  multitude  in  their  behalf.  It  was  an 
hour  of  deep  and  powerful  emotion ;  and  the  procession  slowly  moved  to 
the  grave,  weeping  as  they  went.  And,  as  they  lifted  their  streaming  eyes 
to  Heaven,  they  besought  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  orphan  group,  and 
upon  their  own  efforts  to  resist  and  vanquish  their  oppressors. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Caldwell  was  shot,  Morgan  was  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  quarters  of  Major  Scudder,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  sta- 
tion. Major  S.  delivered  him  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  he  was  committed 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  sent  to 
Burlington  for  safe  keeping,  where  he  remained  till  January,  1782,  when 
he  was  taken  to  Westfield  for  his  trial.  After  a  fair  and  full  examination 
of  the  case,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  against  the  prisoner  \ 
and  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  "to  be  hung  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1782,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell."  This  sentence 
was  duly  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators, — the  poor 
wretch  exhibiting  the  most  shocking  and  profane  levity  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  being  launched  into  the  eternal  world. 

As  to  the  motives  which  induced  Morgan  to  murder  Caldwell,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, at  this  distance  of  time,  aud  in  the  absence  of  all  records  of  the  trial, 
to  decide.  There  are,  besides,  opposite  statements  on  the  subject.  Some 
my  he  was  drunk  at  the  time.  Others  say  that  he  was  greatly  irritated 
beoause  he  was  not  regularly  paid  his  wages ;  and  because  Caldwell  was 
Ike  Commissary,  he  supposed  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  neglect. 
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Oihers  again  say  tbat  he  was  bribed  by  the  British  or  Tories.  But  whioh- 
eter  motive  may  have  influenced  him,  nothing  less  can  be  made  of  the  act 
than  a  wantOQ  and  wicked  murder. 

So  vivid  are  the  recollections  of  the  old  people  of  East  Jersey  concern^ 
ing  Caldwell,  that,  from  their  descriptions  of  him,  an  artist  might  almost 
paint  him  to  the  life.  He  was  of  middle  size  and  of  a  strongly  built  frame. 
His  countenance  had  a  pensive,  placid  cast ;  but,  when  excited,  was  express- 
ive of  high  resolution  and  energy.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  and 
yet  so  strong  that,  when  needful,  he  would  make  himself  heard  above  the 
notes  of  the  drum  and  fife.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent 
and  pathetic ;  rarely  preaching  without  weeping  himself,  and  at  times  he 
would  melt  his  whole,  audience  into  tears.  The  venerable  Dr.  Ashbel 
Oreen  states  that  the  impressions  made  by  one  sermon  that  Caldwell 
preached  in  Chatham  in  1779  or  1780,  have  never  been  effaced  from  his 
mind. 

He  was  a  man  of  unwearied  activity,  and  of  wonderful  powers  of  both 
bodily  and  mental  endurance.  Feelings  of  the  most  glowing  piety  and  the 
most  fervent  patriotism  occupied  his  bosom  at  the  same  time,  without  at 
all  interfering  with  each  other.  He  was  one  day  preaching  to  the  battal- 
ion,— the  next,  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  their  support, — the  next, 
marching  with  them  to  battle; — if  defeated,  assbting  to  conduct  their 
retreat, — if  victorious,  offering  their  united  thanksgivings  to  God, — and 
the  next,  carrying  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  some  afflicted  or  dying 
parishioner.  Down  to  the  present  hour,  the  aged  ones  speiJc  of  him  with 
tearful  emotion.  Never  was  a  pastor  more  affectionately  remembered  by  a 
people.  And,  as  a  token  of  grateful  respect  and  veneration  for  his  mem- 
ory, one  of  the  townships  in  the  County  of  Essex  has  been  called  by  his 
name. 

Mr.  Caldwell  left  behind  him,  as  I  have  already  stated,  nine  orphan 
children,  with  but  a  scanty  patrimony  for  their  support ;  and  even  that 
was  unwisely  managed.  But  God  raised  up  friends  for  them,  and  they  all 
lived  to  be  respectable  and  useful,  and  some  of  them  to  occupy  important 
places  in  Church  and  State.  John  £.,  the  third  child,  was  taken  by 
La  Fayette  to  France,  and  was  educated  under  the  direction  of  the  Mar- 
chioness. He  subsequently  returned  to  this  country,  and  was,  for  many 
years,  among  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  James  B,,  the  fourth  child,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  Judge  of  the 
Courts  of  Gloucester  County  in  this  State.  And  Eliot  E.,  the  seventh 
child,  was,  for  some  years.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  because  of  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Colonisationi  one 
of  the  towns  in  Liberia  is  called  Caldwell^  in  honour  of  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  in  Elizabethtowni  July 
4,  1844,  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  a  monument  ought  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  patriot  minister,  and  that  the  suggestion,  as  to  its  eree* 
tion,  should  come  from  them.  The  idea  was  kindly  entertained,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  A  similar  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elisabethtown^  to 
co-operate  with  that  of  the  Cincinnati.  And,  through  the  joint  agenoy  of 
these  committees,  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  Caldwell  waa 
erected  over  his  remains,  in  the  grave  yard  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohoroh,  to  transmit  the  memory  of  his  patriotism,  piety,  and  exalted  wortk 
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tp  generations  to  oome.  That  monament  wag  dedioated,  by  appr^j^riate 
teremoniea,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1845,— the  sUty-fonrth  anniver- 
•ary  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  death.  An  appropriate  and  impressive  Addrew 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  which 
has  since  been  published. 

Hoping  that  these  brief  notices, — the  beat  that  I  have  been  able  to 
gather^ — of  one  of  the  most  honoured  martyrs  to  American  liberty,  maj 
avail  to  jour  purpose, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Truly  and  afifectionately  yours, 

NICHOLAS  MUBRAY. 


JOHN  CARMICHAEL  * 

1760—1785. 

John  Oabmiohael  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Tarbert  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  October  17,  1728.  His  parents,  Donald  and  Eliiabeth  (Alex- 
ander) Carmichael,  were  both  exemplary  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch.  Circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  induced  them  to  migrate  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1737.  As  they  drew  near  the  American  coast, 
after  a  long  voyage,  a  sudden  gust  well  nigh  overturned  the  vessel ;  and 
their  son  Jokn^  then  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  was  precipitated  overboard ; 
but,  happily,  the  waves  bore  him  within  reach  of  the  Captain,  and  his  life 
was  saved.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  New  York,  they  removed  to 
Hackensack,  a  Butch  settlement  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  experienced 
much  kindness  from  the  people ;  but  the  irreligion,  especially  the  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day,  that  prevailed  there,  led  the  pious  father  to  seek, 
particularly  on  account  of  his  children,  a  more  congenial  residence.  Such 
a  place  he  found  in  what  was  then  called  Ward  Session,  a  few  miles  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  Here  the  family  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr, — whose  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  son, 
and  whose  addresses  at  the  Communion  table  he  always  remembered  as 
having  been  characterized  by  great  pathos  and  power. 

In  the  year  1745,  when  he  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ;  and  his  mother,  being  left  with  five 
or  six  children,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest,  (at  least  the 
eldest  son,)  she  urged  upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  the  duty  of 
maintaining  domestic  worship.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  declined  the 
itervice,  though  his  mind  bad  not  yet  been  brought  fully  into  harmony  with 
die  requisitions  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  shortly  after  this,  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  some  excellent  books  which  were  put  into  his  hands,  his 
mind  became  fixed  in  evangelical  views,  his  heart  bowed  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  requirements,  and  ultimately  he  not  only  cherished 
the  desire,  bat  formed  the  purpose,  of  devotiDg  himself  to  the  Christian 
iumstry. 

•JUL  finm  kte  gnaMaightor,  Mn.  Bdlfwt. 
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He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  year  1755.  In  a  lettdr 
dated  February  2&,  1758,  he  writet  thai : — **  Doubtless  you  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Edwards  has  taken  the  Presidentship  of  our  College.  A  dear  gentle- 
man, greatly  loved  of  all  the  students, — one  whose  piety  and  learning  is  too 
well  known  to  need  my  oommendation.  I  will  only  say  this  much,— ^that  mv 
highest  expeotatioDS  have  been  more  than  answered  in  every  thbg.  He 
delivers  the  olear  and  awful  truths  of  our  holy  religion  with  a  solemnity 
becoming  their  importance,  and  as  cue  who  is  really  entrusted  with  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  mortals.  I  hope  he  will  be  to  this  Society  as  the  cherish- 
ing rays  of  the  sud,  which  will  expel  the  heavy  gloom  and  nocturnal  dark- 
ness which  seemed  impending  over  Nassau  Hall,  on  the  hiding  from  view 
that  bright  luminary,  by  the  death  of  our  President  Burr."  In  November 
of  the  same  year, — in  reviewing  some  of  the  events  of  the  year,  he  writes 
as  fallows  : — **  I  have  seen  another  very  dear  President"  (Edwards  himself) 
'*  breathing  out  his  last  expiring  breath  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Oh,  my 
soul,  forget  not  the  holy  fortitude,  the  Christian  magnanimity,  with  which 
he  grappled  with  the  tyrant,  and  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  Great  Mediator.^ 

Mr.  Carmichael  finished  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  admitted  to  th6 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  August,  1759.  In  November  following,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  death  bed  of  his  mother,  where  he  witnessed  a  scene 
of  remarkable  Christian  triumph.  ' 

After  studying  Theology  at  Princeton,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Davies,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  the 
year  he  was  graduated,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1760.  The  next  Sabbath,  he  preached  both  at 
Blisabethtown  and  at  Newark,  and  during  the  week  or  two  that  he  remained 
in  that  neighbourhood,  his  public  services  averaged  about  one  each  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  wait  on  the 
Synod  for  orders  to  supply  vacancies,  as  they  might  judge  proper.  Speaking 
with  reference  to  this  journey,  he  says — "  Dear,  dear  Mr.  William  Tennent 
gave  me  a  refreshing,  seasonable,  but  very  humbling,  lecture,  by  the  way, 
in  private,  as  we  rode  together,  about  my  too  frequent  preaching." 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  still  extant,  it  appears  that,  even 
before  his  licensure,  proposals  were  made  to  him  to  settle,  at  a  suitable 
time,  at  a  place  called  Salsborough  ;  but,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  not 
a  little  exercised  in  regard  to  it  as  a  question  of  duty,  he  finally  decided 
against  the  application.  Sometime  in  the  year  1760,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  church  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to 
become  their  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted  :  and  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
castle, then  lately  constituted  from  a  part  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  met 
at  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  April  21,  1761,  and  ordained  him  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  that  congregation.  This  con- 
nection continued  until  it  was  terminated  by  his  death. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  Mr.  Carmichael  showed  him- 
self an  earnest  and  uncompromising  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
In  the  summer  of  1775,  the  militia  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  requested  him 
to  preach  a  military  sermon.  In  complying  with  their  request,  he  gave 
them  a  discourse  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establbh  the  lawfulness  of 
■elf  defence ;  and  so  acceptable  was  it,  that  a  copy  was  requested  for  th J 
press,  and  it  very  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition.  In  referring  to  it  in  hirf 
diary,  he  says, — *'  I  desire  to  give  God  all  the  glory,  if  he  enables  me  td 
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ikrow  CTen  a  mite  into  the  offering  to  aid  the  great  American  cause  ad^nal 
Ijrannj  and  wicked  usurpation."  So  effectoallj  did  he  succeed  in  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  his  people  his  own  patriotic  spirit,  that,  whenever  they  were 
called  into  the  seryice,  it  is  said  that  not  a  man  of  them  hesitated  or  Altered ; 
and  as  it  devolved  on  the  females,  in  the  ahsence  of  their  husbands,  and 
fiuhers,  and  brothers,  to  superintend  the  out-door  concerns,  he  was  accustomed 
to  go  around  and  render  them  needed  advice  and  assistance;  and,  with  suck 
wise  and  efficient  co-operation,  they  succeeded  in  securing  at  least  the 
usual  crops.  A  report  was  at  one  time  current  through  the  region  in  which 
he  lived,  that  a  premium  had  been  offered  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him 
io  New  York.  This  put  his  people  upon  the  alert ;  and  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  attempts  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose  were  ever  made,  yet 
the  rumour  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  his  fieunily.  and  several  times  they 
were  actually  taken  off  in  haste,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  alarm. 
While  the  British  still  had  possession  of  New  York,  he  received  aletter  fh>m 
there,  stating  that  his  uncle  in  Scotland  had  left  him  a  legacy,  which,  if  he 
would  come  on,  he  should  receive,  provided  he  would  recant  his  treasonable 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  rebellious  Congress  i  but.  in  case  of  his  refusal,  it 
should  be  confiscated.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  chose  to  sacri* 
fice  the  legacy  rather  than  his  principles.  He  had  idso  claims  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property  in  Albany ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  attorney  to 
whom  he  committed  hb  papers,  turned  out  to  be  a  Tory,  and  passed  over  to 
the  British,  carrying  the  papers  with  him.  His  patriotic, spirit  comes  out, 
perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  following  record  of  the  birth  of  a  son, 
which  was  made  in  his  Family  Bible : — **  On  the  18th  of  October,  1777,  was 
bom  to  me  a  son.  Since  it  pleased  the  Great  God  of  Providence  to  ordain  he 
should  be  born  the  very  day  and  hour  that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole 
army  had  to  come  forth,  and  ground  their  arms,  and  resign  themselves  prison^ 
ers  of  war  to  these  United  States  of  America ;  as  General  Gates  was  the  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  a  kind  and  Divine  Providence,  to  effect  thb  deliver* 
ance  ;  and  as  our  great,  judicious  Commander-in-chief,  General  Washington, 
still  continues  to  persevere  amidst  many  difficulties,  to  head  the  American 
army,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  memorial  of  these  events,  to  call  my  son 
Washington  Gates.^* 

Mr.  Carmichael  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  as  a  Christian  minister ; 
not  only  discharging  his  various  duties  among  his  own  flock  with  great 
punctudity  and  fidelity,  but  often  assisting  his  brethren  in  extraordinary 
exercises,  and  sometimes  performing  short  tours  of  missionary  service.  His 
health  was  feeble  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  but  his  active 
labours  were  scarcely  ever  intermitted.  A  few  months  only  before  he  died, 
he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  Haggai  i.  10, — the  design  of  which  was 
to  show  that  there  are  times  when  the  servants  of  God  should  be  more  than 
ordinarily  engaged  for  the  promotion  of  religion.  The  disease  of  which  ho 
died  (pneumonia)  was  induced  by  the  fatigue  which  he  underwent  in  assist- 
ing the  Kev.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea,  at  the  Communion  in  his  church,  and 
by  his  exposure  to  the  rain  on  bis  return  home.  Two  Sabbaths  before  his 
death,  he  administered  the  ordinance  to  his  own  people,  and,  in  serving  the 
last  table,  expressed  to  them  the  belief  that  he  should  no  more  drink  wine 
with  them  until  he  drank  it  new  in  his  Father's  Kingdom.  Ho  called  upon 
all  the  communicants  who  were  present,  to  join  with  him  in  devout  thanks- 
giving for  the  great  peace  and  consolation  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  hia 
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OliieM.  Hi0  death  wm  a  Boene  of  unoommon  iriiimpli ;  and  the  last  expres- 
sion  that  fell  from  hb  lips  was — **  Oh  that  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  that  I 
might  employ  them  all  in  inviting  sinners  to  Chi-ist."  He  died  on  the  15tli 
of  November,  1785,  in  his   iifty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Carmiohael  was  married  on  the  8th  of  May,  1761,  to  Phebe  Cram 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  Her  mother  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  first  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  which,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.  The  second, 
John  Flavel,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Scott  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
practised  for  a  time  with  acceptance  in  his  native  place,  entered  the  army, 
as  a  surgeon,  in  1788;  and,  after  holding  the  office  several  years,  settled 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  died  in  1807.  A  third  child,  by  this 
marriage, — a  daughter,  still  survives  (1854)  in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  Mrs. 
Carmichael  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  in  her  forty-second  year. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1773.  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Catharine 
Mustard.  She  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  1774,  leaving  an  infant  daugh- 
ter, who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  and  still 
lives,  a  widow,  on  the  paternal  estate  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1775,  he  was  married,  a  third  time,  to  Sally,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg's  Manor.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
three  children, — a  daughter  who  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Donnel,*  and 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  but  died  shortly  after  she  arrived  there ;  a  son, — 
Washington  Gates,  who  entered  the  army  with  prombing  prospects,  but 
soon  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  another 
daughter  who  still  survives  as  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Allen.  The  mother 
died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1810. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  C.  Orier,  in  a  Discourse  which  he  preached  in  1849, 
containing  the  Hbtory  of  the  Church  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Cam        ol: — 

"  The  Rev.  John  Carmichael  was  an  eloquent  man,  in  his  day,  and  '  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.'  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  feelings,  and  what  be  did,  he  did  with  his  mi|^i. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  this  congregation  during  the  whole  of  thegreat  American  Revo- 
lution; and,  like  most  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  that  day,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  bis  country,  like  one  who  would  rather  perish,  battling  A>r  freedom,  than  live 
a  slave.  He  was  long  spared  to  the  affections  aud  the  prayers  of  his  people,  going  in 
and  out  before  them^  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  breaking  to  them  the  bread  of 
life ;  and  being  an  example  to  the  flock  oyer  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an 
orerseer,  erer  calling  upon  them  '  to  be  followers  of  him,  even  as  he  also  was  of 
Christ.' 

*'  The  Congregation  increased  under  his  ministry,  which  lasted  about  twenty-four 
▼ears.  He  died  greatly  respected,  and  deeply  lamented,  by  his  people, — and  having 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  Presbytery  the  reputation  of  a  man  thoroughly  furnished 
fur  his  work — one  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  because  he  rightly  divided  the  word 
of  truth." 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony,  I  may  say  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  CarmichaeVs  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Reigart,  of  Windsor,  Pa.,  I  hare 
been  put  in  possession  of  large  portions  of  his  diary,  which  make  it  mani« 
fest,  beyond  all  question,  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  an  uncommonly  laborious  and  faithful  minister.  He  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  God  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
most  inconsiderable  events  of  his  life ;  and  though  his  great  constitutional 
ardour  rendered  him  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  to  bereavement,  or  afflio- 
tion  of  any  kind,  yet  such  was  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious  feel* 

*  Mr.  Donnel  joined  the  CamberlaDd  Preebytezlans. 
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iBgs,  that  hb  Bubmiflsion  Mid  confidence  in  Gt>d  seem  never  to  haTC  fkOed 
him.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  few  <^  his  manuscripts,  as 
well  as  the  only  Sermon  of  his  which  was  oyer  printed,  and  they  all  bear 
the  impress  of  a  mind  of  mach  more  than  ordinary  comprehensiveness  and 
energy. 


AZEL  ROE,  D.  D  * 
1760—1816. 

AzsL  Roe,  son  of  John  Roe,  was  bom  at  Setanket,  on  the  East  end  of 
Long  Island,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1738.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property,  and  of  highly  respectable  standing  in  society.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1756 ;  and  studied  The* 
ology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith  of  Newark  Mountains, 
(now  Orange).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel,  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1759,  or  early  in  1760;  and, 
about  two  years  after,  wa.s  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  sine  titulo, 
by  the  same  Presbytery.  After  preaching,  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate, 
at  Woodbridge,  the  congregation  united  in  presenting  him  a  call ;  and,  haT« 
ing  accepted  it,  he  was  installed  in  the  autumn  of  1763. 

A  few  years  after  his  settlement,  a  proposal  was  made  to  form  a  union 
between  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor  and  the  upper  congrega- 
tion, (a  branch  or  colony  at  Metuchin,  called  Second  Woodbridge,)  by  which 
these  churches  were  to  be  considered  as  one  ecclesiastically, — that  is,  to 
have  one  Session,  and  to  share  equally  in  the  services  of  the  minister.  A 
little  before  the  year  1790,  this  united  Church  was  visited  by  an  extensive 
revival,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  added  to  its  numbers 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  Congregation  of  the  First  Church  became 
dissatisfied  that  the  people  of  Metuchin  should  share  equally  with  them* 
selves  the  labours  of  their  minister,  and  began  to  express  the  wish  that  the 
union  to  which  they  had  consented,  a  few  years  before,  might  be  dissolved ; 
and  this  was  finally  efifected,  though  not  without  strong  opposition  from  the 
Congregation  of  Metuchin,  nor  until  after  repeated  applications  to  the  Pres* 
bytery.  The  dissolution  of  this  union  arose  from  an  unbounded  attachment 
to  the  pastor  by  both  congregations.  They  both  claimed  him,  and  each 
desired  to  possess  him  wholly. 

As  his  ministry  included  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  showed 
himself,  in  various  ways,  an  earnest  friend  to  the  liberties  of  bis  country. 
The  part  of  New  Jersey  in  which  he  resided,  was  much  annoyed  by  marau^ 
ding  parties,  sent  out  from  the  British  troops  encamped  on  Staten  Island. 
On  one  occasion,  a  brave  Continental  Captain,  who  had  done  great  execu- 
tion in  driving  off  or  annoying  these  predatory  bands,  was  very  anxious  to 
attack  a  party  which  had  encamped  near  the  Blazing  Star  Ferry,  but  could 
not  induce  his  men  to  follow  him.      As  many  of  them  belonged  to  Mr. 

*  Baooids  of  tlM  Chmh  tX  Woodbiidce.^MSS.  ftom  Us  grandioii,  Mr.  A.  8.  Roe.  uul  R«t 
W.  M.  lltftin. 
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Em*s  pftroh,  he  tkonght  he  would  pot  in  requirition  kii  isflnenoe  oter 
them.  Aeoordin^y,  he  called  and  stated  his  <Ufficaltj,  and  found  Mr.  R. 
more  than  willing  to  second  his  efforts.  The  good  minbter  accompanied  the 
Captain  to  the  place  where  the  men  were,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
them,  exhorting  them  to  their  dnty,  and  enforcing  his  exhortation  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  go  into  the  action  himself.  And  into  the 
action  he  went, — every  man  following  readily.  But  when  the  bullets  began 
to  fly  among  them,  they  promised  that  if  he  would  keep  out  of  harm's  way, 
they  would  do  the  business  for  the  euemy.  And  seeing  that  their  spirits 
were  sufficiently  excited,  he  did  retire,  and,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
very  much  to  his  own  comfort. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  serious  point  of  his  connection  with 
the  war.  So  active  was  he  in  stirring  up  all  within  his  influence  to  enlist 
in  his  country's  cause,  that  the  Tories  united  with  the  British,  and  seised 
him  one  night  while  he  was  with  his  family,  and  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner 
to  New  York,  where  they  shut  him  up  in  the  '*  Sugar  House."  As  they 
were  on  their  way  to  New  York,  they  were  obliged  to  ford  a  small  stream. 
The  officer  in  command,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Roe,  and 
treated  him  politely,  insisted  that  the  captured  minister  should  allow  him  to 
carry  him  over  upon  his  back.  When  they  were  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  Mr.  Roe,  who  relished  a  joke,  and  was  not  wanting  in  ready 
wit,  said  to  the  officer, — "Well,  Sir,  if  never  before,  you  can  say,  after  this, 
that  you  was  once  priest-ridden."  The  officer  was  so  convulsed  with 
laughter,  that  he  had  well  nigh  fallen  under  his  burden  into  the  water.  The 
morning  after  he  arrived  at  New  York,  when  he  was  without  food,  and  knew 
not  how  his  necessities  were  to  be  supplied,  an  excellent  break£ast  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  father  of  Washington  Irving  who  had  been  informed  of  hb 
imprisonment ;  and  this  same  gentleman  took  care  that  he  was  rendered 
comfortable  until  he  was  exchanged.  Shortly  after  this,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  second  surprise,  he  moved  his  family  some  miles  back  towards  Piscataway , 
but,  after  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  old  Stone  Parsonage. 

Mr.  Roe  was  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  twenty-nine  years — 
from  1778  to  1807.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1789,  and  was  Moderator  of  that  body  in  1802. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College 
in  1800. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  celebration  took  place  at  Woodbridge, 
which  was  signalized  by  the  roasting  of  an  ox  ;  and  Dr.  Roe  consented  to 
officiate  as  orator  on  the  occasion.  His  highly  patriotic  address  awakened 
the  strongest  enthusiasm  in  the  community  at  large,  not  excepting  some 
in  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  separated,  whose  attachment  towards 
him  had  been  somewhat  cooled  by  his  having  been  called  to  render  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law,  adverse  to  their  interest. 

He  was  first  married  in  September,  1763,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Major 
Isaac  Foote  of  North  Branford,  Conn.,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Caleb 
Smith,  under  whom  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies.  She  died  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1794.  She  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children, — two  sons 
and  six  daughters.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1796,  he  formed  a  second 
matrimonial  connection.  The  lady  who  now  became  his  wife  was  Hannah, 
daughter  of  the  Rev,  David  Bostwick,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York.     She  had  been  twice  married  before.      Her  first 
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•hnsbaad  wag  Gtnenl  HoDongall  of  RevolQlioiutry  fiune.  Her  seoond  bwh 
band  was  Mr.  Barret,  Consul  to  France,  and  she  was  his  widow  when  she 
was  married  to  Dr.  Roe.  She  was  distinguished  for  a  fine  intellect,  attrao- 
tive  manners,  and  consbtent  and  elevated  piety. 

In  November,  1815,  Mrs.  Roe  was  seized  with  lung  fever,  and  died,  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  perfect  peace,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her 
age.  When  she  saw  that  her  husband  seemed  inconsolable  in  the  prospect 
of  her  departure,  she  affectionately  urged  him  to  restrain .  his  grief,  and 
submit  quietly  to  God's  will.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was  on 
the  28th  of  November,  his  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and  his  ability 
to  labour  in  no  degree  impaired.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  death 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear.  An  affection  of  the  throat,  apparently 
caused  by  excessive  grief,  seised  him  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  December, — four 
days  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  in  a  manner  so 
peaceful  that  his  children,  who  were  aware  that  he  had  always  been  subject 
io  a  nervous  dread  of  death,  could  hardly  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  mourn 
his  departure. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  McDOWELL,  D.  D., 

Philadelphia,  January  29, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  request  for  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roe.  He  was  one  of  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbours  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  my  relations  to  him  were  such  as  to  give  me  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  character.  I  still  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance,  and  am  in  no  wise  reluctant  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  your  request  contemplates. 

Dr.  Roe  was  an  old  man  when  I  first  knew  him ;  and  his  naturally  fine  appear- 
ance had  been  rendered  venerable  by  age.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height — 
I  should  say,  five  feet  and  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
manners  were  more  than  ordinarily  graceful  and  dignified,  and  indicated  that  he 
had  been  familiar  with  cultivated  society.  He  was  a  person  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  naturally 
strong  feelings,  he  exercised,  by  means  of  either  grace,  or  prudence,  or  both 
combined,  remarkable  self-control.  He  had  a  well  disciplined  and  well  culti- 
vated mind,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar.  His  preaching  was 
distinguished  for  substantial  excellence,  rather  than  for  those  qualities  which 
attract  the  multitude — his  sermons  were  characterized  by  weighty,  well  digested 
and  evangelical  thought,  so  plainly  expressed  as  always  to  be  level  to  the  hum- 
blest intelligence;  but  I  cannot  say  that  his  manner  of  delivery  was  specially 
impressive.  He  was  universally  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  pastor.  He  moved 
about  among  his  people  with  great  dignity,  kindness,  and  faithfulness, — always 
evincing  a  watchful  and  earnest  regard  for  their  spiritual  wel&re.  He  was  per- 
mitted, about  a  year  before  his  death,  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  his  labours  in 
an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  of  religion.  He  was  a  punctual  attendant  on 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  a  useful  and  influential  member;  and  con- 
tinued his  fidelity  in  his  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Roe  was  well  known,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem,  much  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured.  That  he  must  have  had  a  high 
standing  among  the  ministers  of  his  own  denomination,  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  fiict  that  he  was  called  to  moderate  its  highest  judicatory;  and  that  he 
must  have  had  a  good  reputation  for  talents  and  scholarship  may  be  inferred 
from  his  having  been  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fh>m  Yale 
College. 
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Yoa  are  doubtless  awsre  of  the  remarkable  proximity  of  Br.  Roe's  death  to 
that  of  his  wife.  I  preached  her  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  29th  of  NoTember,  1815, 
and  his  on  the  3d  of  December  following, — there  being  an  interral  of  only  foor 
days.  My  text  at  his  funeral  was — *'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;" — a 
sentiment  which  I  am  persuaded  was  heartily  responded  to,  in  its  application  to 
that  honoured  servant  of  Qod,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

With  much  esteem,  yours, 

JOHN  McDowell. 


JAMES  WADDEL,  D.  D  * 

1761—1805. 

Jauxs  Waddsl,  the  son  of  Thomas  Waddel,  was  bom  at  Newry,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1789.  His  parents  migrated  to  America 
in  his  infancy,  and  settled  in  the  Sonth-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
White  Clay  Creek.  His  mother  was  distingubhed  for  her  Christian  know* 
ledge  and  piety,  and  her  attachment  to  Scottish  Presbyterianism ;  and  it 
was  to  her  influence  that  he  attributed  his  first  religious  impressions.  In 
consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  received,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  upon  his 
left  hand,  rendering  it  in  a  great  degree  useless,  his  father  resolved  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Nottingham,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed 
excellent  advantages  for  both  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  During  the 
period  of  his  connection  with  this  school,  he  was  the  subject  of  very  remark* 
able  religious  exercises,  though  they  were  not  occasioned  by  any  external 
means.  He  stated  to  Dr.  Alexander  that  on  two  occasions  in  particular, 
he  had  such  views  of  the  glory  and  excellency  of  the  Gt>spel  as  he  never 
enjoyed  afterwards.  Dr.  Finley  rendered  him  important  aid  by  his  excel* 
lent  counsel  and  instruction,  and  at  length  admitted  him  to  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

Such  was  Mr.  WaddeFs  proficiency)  especially  in  the  classics,  that  Dr. 
Finley  took  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  his  as^^istant.  On  leaving  this 
school,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  another  celebrated  school  of  that 
day, — at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smith; — a  school  from  which  proceeded  as  many  as  fifty  young  men  who 
were  afterwards  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  After  having  been  engaged  here 
a  year  or  more,  he  set  out  to  travel  South,  intending,  as  is  supposed,  to 
devote  himself  to  teaching,  and  to  settle  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  where  a  Presbyterian  church  had 
already  been  founded ;  and  though  he  was  solicited  to  remain  there,  the 
inducements  were  not  so  strong  as  to  detain  him,  and  he  pursued  his 
journey  till  he  reached  Hanover  County,  Ya.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  eloquence,  and  making  the  acquaintance,  of  that  prince  of 
pulpit  orators,  Samuel  Davies ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  probably  that 
gave  the  decisive  direction  to  his  life.  Mr.  Davies  not  only  forbade  him  to 
go  farther,  but  urged   him  to  devote  himself  at   once   to   the   ministry. 

•KotioM  of  Dr.  Wiuld«l  in  the  «  Watchman  of  the  South."— Fooie*f  Sketohef  of  Ya.,  I.— 
lift  of  Rot.  Dr.  Alexander.— MS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  Hill. 
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Though  he  had  been  stndjing  medimne  before  this,  he  was  bow  persuaded 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  act  in  aooordanoe  with  Mr.  Davies'  advice.  Shordj 
after  this,  he  entered  upon  his  theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  of  Louisa  County,  an  eminent  minister  of  his  day,  and 
meanwhile  became  engaged,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. Here  he  remained  until  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer,  at  Tinkling 
Spring,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1761,  bj  the  (Old)  Presbytery  of  Hanover. 
His  acceptance  as  a  preacher,  from  the  beginning,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  October  following  his  licen- 
sure, there  were  put  into  his  hands  five  calls ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper 
even  to  take  any  of  them  into  consideration ;  as  his  mind  was  made  up  at 
that  time  to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  not  without  some  expecta- 
tion of  a  settlement  at  York.  He,  therefore,  left  Virginia,  and  returned 
home  to  visit  his  parents ;  and  when  he  revisited  Virginia  afterwards,  it  was 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  dismission  from  the  Presbytery.  When,  however, 
the  Presbytery  met,  there  were  present  two  gentlemen  of  great  respect- 
ability as  commissioners  from  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Va.,  who  made  such 
representations  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  region  in  which 
they  lived,  that  Mr.  Waddel  was  constrained  to  admit  the  claim  upon  his 
services,  and  accordingly  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  at  Providence,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  he  signified 
his  acceptance  of  a  call  from  the  Churches  of  Lancaster  and  Northumber- 
land ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  was  ordained  at  Prince  Edward. 

The  people  of  Mr.  WaddePs  charge  found  in  him  every  thing  they  could 
desire,  and  they  showed  him  every  mark  of  affectionate  respect.  He  does 
not  seem,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  to  have  expected  to  remain  long 
there  ;  but  various  circumstances  conspired  to  a  different  result.  He  found 
so  much  hospitality,  intelligence,  and  piety  in  the  region  around,  that  the 
reluctance  he  had  felt  to  making  his  permanent  home  there  was  quickly 
overcome.  Besides,  he  was  united  in  marriage,  about  the  year  1768,  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Gordon,  a  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility, and  an  elder  in  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  ministered.  His 
father-in-law,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  established  him  in  a  new  and  com- 
modious house  on  Curratoman  Kiver ;  and  here  he  would  gladly  have 
remained  durbg  his  whole  life,  but  for  the  ill  effects  of  the  climate  upon  his 
health.  He  passed  no  year  without  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever  ;  and  he 
often  preached,  when  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  stand  erect.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  inroads  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  led  him,  about  the  year 
1776,  to  resign  his  charge,  and  remove  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Some  two  years  previous  to  this,  he  had  received  a  call  from  the  Congrega- 
tions of  Opekon  and  Cedar  Creek,  which  he  declined. 

On  leaving  Lower  Virginia,  his  attention  was  directed  to  Tinkling 
Spring,  in  Augusta;  and,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1776,  a  call  from  that  congre- 
gation was  presented  to  him,  which  he  engaged  to  take  into  consideration 
for  a  year.  In  1778,  he  removed  his  family  to  a  place  called  Spring  Hill, 
a  few  miles  above  Waynesborough,  where  he  remained  about  seven  years. 
For  some  time,  his  labours  were  confined  to  the  Tinkling  Spring  Congrega- 
tion, but  they  were  afterwards  shared  by  that  and  the  congregation  at 
Staunton.     During  his  residence  in  Augusta,  his  health  was  entirely  restored. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Waddel  removed  to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Bidge.    This  he  named  Hopewell.    Hiii 
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house  was  in  Louisa,  but  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand 
acres,  lay  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Orange  and  Albennarle.  He  preached 
in  seyeral  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  became,  for  the  fourth 
time,  a  classical  teacher,  and  received  pupils  in  his  own  house.  The  period 
of  his  residence  in  Louisa  was  about  twenty  years. 

In  1792,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  to  Louisa,  he  was  overtaken  with  the 
calamity  of  blindness, — a  cataract  having  seized  first  one  eye,  and  then  the 
other.  He  continued  to  preach,  however,  availing  himself,  in  his  prepara- 
tions, of  the  assistance  of  di£Ferent  members  of  his  family,  in  finding  the 
text,  consulting  the  commentaries,  &o.;  and  the  effect  of  his  preaching  waa 
not  a  little  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  to  be  speaking  in  total 
darkness.  -In  1798,  his  sight  was  partially  restored,  for  a  time,  by  means 
of  the  operation  of  couching ;  but  the  cataract  speedily  returned,  and  be 
saw  the  light  of  the  sun  no  more. 

Dr.  Waddel's  latter  days  were  eminently  serene  and  happy.  The  loss  of 
his  sight,  though  on  many  accounts  a  most  severe  deprivation,  he  submitted 
to  with  perfect  resignation  and  cheerfulness.  His  mental  faculties  still 
remained  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  and  he  not  only  enjoyed  intercourse  with  hb 
friends,  but  entered  with  great  interest  into  theological  speculations.  Befpre 
his  death  he  gave  orders  that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  committed 
to  the  flames;  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  simple 
manner;  and  that  his  body  should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  his  own 
servants.  His  death,  which  was  a  bright  scene  of  Christian  triumph, 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  September,  1805. 

Dr.  Waddel  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  several  of  whom  have  occu- 
pied important  positions  in  society.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  William  Calhoon,*  and  ono  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander.  His 
widow  died  at  Staunton,  in  the  year  1818. 

Probably  the  best  idea  of  Dr.  Waddel's  preaching,  which  it  is  possible 
BOW  to  obtain,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  following  well  known  description 
by  Mr.  Wirt,  which  appeared  early  in  this  century,  in  the  **  British  Spy :" — 

"  It  was  on  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the  County  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was 
eanght  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous  old  wooden  house  in  the  forest,  not 
far  from  the  road  side.  Having  fVequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  trarelling 
through  these  States,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  reli- 
gious worship. 

''  Devotion  alone  should  hare  stopped  me  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the  congregation; 
but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness  was  not  the 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  pretemataral  appearance. 
He  was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen 

•  William  Calhoon  was  bom  in  1772,— ^«  son  of  an  elder  in  the  Briery  Charoh,  Prinee 
Bdwaid  Coaaty,  Va. ;  boeatne  a  member  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  the  age  of  foarteen, 
and  was  hopefully  converted  while  a  member  of  toat  instiUition.  He  was  lioensed  to  preaeh  by 
the  Hanover  Presbytery  on  the  12th  of  May,  1792,  and  in  the  raeeeediDg  antamn,  went,  imder 
the  eommiieion  of  Synod,  as  a  miasionarr  to  Kentaoky.  He  resided  in  Kentneky  for  several 
years,  and  bad  a  pastoral  charge  there ;  bnt  retamed  to  Virginia  in  1799,  and,  after  preaohing 
at  several  different  places,  accepted  a  call  fW>m  Staunton,  and  Brown's  meeting  house  (after- 
wards Hebron) .  To  these  eongrecations  he  devoted  bis  time  and  eneigles  for  •a  number  of  yean, 
until,  at  length,  the  inflrmities  or  advancing  life  admonished  him  to  resign  the  charge,  first  of 
one  congregation,  and  then  of  the  other,— believing,  as  he  did,  that  each  of  them  required 
Mere  service  than  he  was  able  to  render.  He,  however,  eontinned  to  labour,  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability,  while  he  lived.  Dr.  Foote  represents  him  as  a  man  of  vicorons  intel- 
leet,  of  peat  self  oommaod,  of  a  ready  mind,  of  ine  eonveasatioiial  powessy  and  of  an  enlaried 
fttbiie^t.    Hediedeiithe27thof  Angast,ia61. 
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ci^,  bfs  BhriTclled  hands,  and  bis  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a 
palsy:  and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

**  The  first  emotions  that  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  mingled  pity  and  venera- 
tion. But  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  changed !  The  lips  of  Plato  were  never 
more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man  I  It 
was  a  day  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament;  and  his  subject  was,  of  course,  ttte 
passion  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times— I  had 
thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  Ame- 
rica, I  was  to  meet  with  a  man,  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and 
more  sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"  As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a 
peculiar,  a  more  than  human,  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood 
run  cold,  and  my  whole  fVame  shiver. 

**  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour;  his  trial  before  Pilate; 
his  ascent  up  Calvary;  his  crucifixion  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history;  but 
never  until  then  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  coloured ! 
It  was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enun- 
ciation was  so  deliberate  that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable:  and  every  heart  in 
the  assembly  trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  description, 
that  the  original  scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before  our  eyes.  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice  and  rage. 
We  saw  the  buffet;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands  vrere 
involuntarily  and  convulsively  clenched. 

**  But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness,  of  our 
Saviour;  when  he  drew  to  the  life  his  blessed  eyes,  streaming  in  tears  to  Heaven,  hit 
voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  the  voice  of  the  preacher  which  haa 
all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed 
by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud 
and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house 
resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks,  of  the  congregation. 

*'  It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  subsided,  so  ftir  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed. 
Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious,  standard  of  my  own  weakness.  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher:  for  I  could  not  conceive  how  he 
would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  Bhockin|;  them 
by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But  no  !  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime,  aa 
the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

^*  The  flirst  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awfbl  silence,  was  a  quotation  from 
Rousseau  :  *  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher;  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  G<>d  V 

^*  1  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  short  sentence, 
unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  ven- 
erable flgure  of  the  preacher;  his  blindness  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollection 
old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton;  and,  associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  their  geniuses,  you  are  to  ima^ne  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well- 
accented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody;  you  are  to  remem- 
ber the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  con^egation  were  raised,  and 
then  the  few  moments  of  portentous,  death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the 
house :  the  preacher  removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face^  (even  vet  wet 
from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears,)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  which 
holds  it,  begins  the  sentence,  "  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher" — ^then  pausing,  rais- 
ing his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both,  clasped  together  with  warmth  and  energy,  to 
Ills  breast,  lifting  his  sightless  balls  to  Heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  hit 
tremulous  voice, — '  but  Jesus  Christ — ^like  a  God  I*  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in 
truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more  Divine. 

"  Whatever  I  may  have  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon,  or  the 
force  of  Bourdaloue,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  fblt  fh>m  the  delivery 
of  this  simple  sentence.  The  blood  which  just  before  had  rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon 
my  brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  fbelings,  had  held  my  whole  system 
in  suspense,  now  ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe — 
a  kind  of  shuddering,  delicious  horror !  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pitv  and  indig- 
nation, to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
humility,  and  adoration.  I  had  just  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by  svmpathy  fbr 
our  Saviour,  as  a  fellow-creature;  but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  ■• 
aGod. 

''  If  this  description  gives  you  the  impression  that  this  Inoomparable  minister  had 
any  thing  of  shallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  bhn  great  injustice.  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  other  orator  such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  mijesty.    He  hat 
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not  a  gevtnre,  an  attitude  or  an  accent,  to  which  he  does  not  seem  forced  bj  the  aentl- 
meat  he  is  expressing.  His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too  solicitous,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  dignified,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  fh)m  ostenta- 
tion as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  clear  ft-om  the  train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his 
thouffhts,  that  he  is  not  only  a  yery  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  pro- 
found erudition.  I  was  forcibly  struclL  with  a  short  yet  beautiful  character,  which  he 
drew  of  your  learned  and  amiable  countryman.  Sir  Robert  Bovle:  he  spoke  of  him  as 
if  bis  noble  mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  all  influence  from  his  frail 
tabernacle  of  flesh;  and  called  him,  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive  man- 
ner, '  a  pure  intelligence,  the  link  between  men  and  angels.' 

**  This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost  ever  since.  A  thousand  times. 
as  I  rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reiDS  of  my  bridle,  stretj^hed  forth  my  hand,  and  tried 
to  imitate  his  quotation  from  Rousseau ;  a  thousand  times  I  abandoned  the  attempt 
in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from  an 
energy  of  soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  could  justly  copy. 
In  short,  be  seems  to  be  altogether  a  being  of  a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  di£ferent 
nature  from  the  rest  of  men.  As  I  recall,  at  this  moment,  several  of  his  awfiilly 
striking  attitudes,  the  chilling  tide  with  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my  arte- 
ries, reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  flrst  sight  of  Gray's  introductory 
picture  of  his  bard: 

'  On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow, 
*  Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

'  Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo, 
'  With  haggard  eyes,  the  poet  stood. 

'  (Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

'  Streamed,  like  a  meteor, to  the  troubled  air:) 

'  And  with  a  poet's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 

*  Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.' 
'* Guess  my  surprise  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Richmond,  and  mentioning  the  name 
of  this  man,  I  found  not  one  person  who  had  ever  before  heard  of  James  Waddel  V* 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CALHOON. 

Augusta  County,  Ya.,  November  28, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wad- 
dol  about  1797,  at  which  time  he  was  an  old  man.  He  had  then  been  restored 
to  imperfect  vision,  by  an  operation  on  one  eye,  which  operation  had  been  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Tyler  of  Frederick  town,  Md. 

In  person,  ho  was  tall,  slender,  erect, — in  general  deportment,  dignified  and 
commanding,  but  remarkable  for  politeness  and  gentlemanly  manners — indeed 
I  considered  him  a  finished  gentleman  in  the  old  Virginia  acceptation  of  the  term. 
In  further  description  of  his  person,  I  may  say,  he  had  a  long  face,  high  fore- 
head, Grecian  nose,  blue  eyes,  and  small  mouth  and  chin.  He  was  partially 
aflTected  with  palsy;  and  the  shaking  of  his  head  and  hands,  with  a  solemn 
connteAance,  produced  in  most  minds  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe. 

From  the  date  just  mentioned  until  1805,  I  lived  near  his  residence,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  pastoral  duties,  usually  spent  an  hour  with  him  every  day, 
attracted  by  his  great  knowledge  and  wonderful  powers  of  conversation. 

He  exhibited  a  happy  mixture  of  Christian  cheerfulness  with  ministerial  grav- 
ity. Owing  to  his  partial  vision,  he  seldom  made  excursions  beyond  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood, — still  preaching,  however,  at  the  little  meeting-house  in 
the  Ootmty  of  Orange,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wirt,  and  two  miles  from  Hopewell,— 
his  residence. 

On  one  occasion,  he  preached  at  Milton,  a  village  in  Albermarle  County, 
whither  I  had  removed  with  my  family;  and  this  was  the  only  sermon  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  fi-om  him,— owing  to  his  habit  of  hearing  others,  instead  of 
being  heard  by  them.  This  sermon  was  preached  in  the  presence  of  several  infi- 
dels, and,  after  singing  the  last  hymn,  he  arose  and  made  an  address  on  the 
importance  of  Christianity  to  a  fallen  world,  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  never  witnessed  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  before  or  since. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  without  ostentatious  display,  being  more  solicitous  to 
f  resent  the  Son  of  God  to  his  audience,  than  to  exhibit  himself.    His  articula- 
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tion  WM  distinct,  and  his  speech  neither  rapid  nor  slow.  His  gesture  wms  not 
studied  or  uniform,  but  w^s  such  as  was  suggested  by  his  feelings,  and  was 
always  pertinent  to  the  thought  he  was  uttering.  All  in  him  seemed  the  result 
of  a  powerfully  working  mind,  and  of  one  constitutionally  eloquent.  His  lan- 
guage was  always  neat,  often  elegant,  evincing  much  cultivation.  His  delivery 
showed  that  he  poured  his  soul  into  his  words. 

An  old  elder  who  once  lived  under  Dr.  Waddel's  ministrations,  informed  me 
that  he  heard  him  preach,  on  a  certain  occasion,  upon  the  glories  of  Heaven,  and 
the  introduction  of  saints  there;  when  his  descriptions  were  so  vivid  that  he 
actually  forgot  himself,  and  involuntarily  looked  up  to  behold  the  amazing  scenes, 
which  the  preacher,  with  such  wonderful  power,  portrayed. 

When  I  removed  to  this  county,  the  parting  of  Mrs.  Calhoon  from  her  father 
was  deeply  affecting.  He  said,  *'  My  child,  you  weep,  lest  you  may  not  see  me 
again.  Were  I  invited  to  a  feast  prepared  for  the  honourable  of  this  world, 
would  you  be  distressed  ?  Well,  should  you  hear  that  your  lather  is  dead,  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  thought  that  he  has  been  called  to  the  feast  prepared  by 
God  for  the  redeemed."  It  was  the  last  time  she  saw  him.  Shortly  after  our 
removal,  (1805,)  hearing  of  his  illness,  I  visited  him,  and  we  had  much  conver- 
sation. He  told  me  that  he  felt  no  personal  interest  in  any  thing  earthly, — 
that  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  soon  leave  the  world.  With  a  solemn 
countenance,  without  dejection,  and  ift  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  he 
said, — '*  I  feel  no  concern  in  view  of  death,  of  a  painful  kind,  no  more  than 
when  lying  down  to  sleep."  His  mind  was  full  of  Heaven,  because  his  confi- 
d^ce  in  Christ  was  firm  and  unshaken.  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  shortly  after  I 
left  him. 

With  great  respect, 

WILLIAM  CALHOON. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

Pbinoeton,  October  16, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  add  concerning  Dr. 
Waddel  to  what  has  already  been  published.  I  may  say,  however,  that  he  was 
as  eloquent  in  private  conversation  as  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  very  communica- 
tive, and,  in  the  company  of  young  persons,  would  go  on  for  a  quarter  or  some- 
times half  an  hour,  in  the  most  animated  and  delightful  discourse;  and,  on  the 
subject  of  practical  and  experimental  religion,  these  discourses  were  most  edify- 
ing. I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once;  and  that  was  when  he  was  perfectly 
blind.  The  subject  was  the  '*  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican."  This 
passage  of  Scripture  was  repeated  by  him  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  the  dis- 
course was  masterly.  The  description  of  the  Pharisee  was  striking,  and  in  some 
respects  new  to  me;  as  he  exhibited  him  according  to  the  character  which  he  bad 
among  the  people,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  hypocrisy,  but  venerated  him  as 
a  man  of  superior  sanctity  and  elevated  devotion.  His  manner  was  not  harsh, 
but  highly  animated.  This  was  the  case  in  all  his  conversation.  Whenevw  he 
discoursed  on  any  subject,  he  entered  into  it  with  his  whole  soul.  Even  on 
metaphysical  subjects  be  spoke  with  uncommon  ardour. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  most  affectionate  disposition,  and  in  his  treatment  of  stran- 
gers was  remarkably  courteous.  In  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions  he  was 
as  £ree  and  independent  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Whatever  sentiments  be 
entertained  he  would  express  with  perfect  freedom,  on  all  occasions,  however 
they  might  differ  firom  those  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed.  In  bis 
person  he  was  tall  and  very  slender.  At  home  he  wore  a  white  cap;  in  the  pul- 
pit, a  larget  full  bottomed  white  wig» — which  was  the  custom  of  tiie  cWgy  in 
bis  day. 
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The  most  remarkftble  specimen  of  his  eloqu^ice  which  I  ever  heard,  was  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  small  church  near  his  own  house.  The  case  was  this — 
a  clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  HanoTer,  had  been  maliciously 
prosecuted,  as  I  believe,  by  two  of  his  own  elders.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sen- 
sibility to  any  thing  which  touched  the  purity  of  his  moral  character;  and  this 
accusation  produced  in  him  a  degree  of  anguish  indescribable.  Though  unani- 
mously acquitted,  yet  the  idea  of  being  charged  with  a  base  crime  affected  him 
much;  and,  as  he  feared  that  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  might  not  be  known 
to  all  who  had  heard  the  accusation,  he  took  pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  pro 
ceedings,  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk.  To  this  paper  he  attached  certain 
severe  remarks  on  the  malignity  of  his  accusers,  mentioning  them  by  name. 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  forgery,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of 
being  entirely  an  extract  from  the  Records  of  Presbytery.  It  was  on  this  second 
accusation  that  Dr.  Waddel  made  the  speech  in  defence  of  this  clergyman.  An 
intelligent  elder  present,  who  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  W.,  and  who  had 
heard  several  of  Patrick  Henry's  most  celebrated  speeches  in  criminal  cases, 
declared  that  this  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  eloquence  which  he  ever  heard. 
I  had  heard  Mr.  Henry  on  one  occasion,  and  my  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Henry's 
oratory  was  better  adapted  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  Dr.  Waddel's  better  suited  to  persons  of  refinement  and  education.  You  know 
that  all  attempts  to  describe  oratory  are  vain — ^it  must  be  heard  to  be  understood. 

James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  lived  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  small  church  before  mentioned,  and  frequently  attended  there 
with  his  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  lady,  and,  as  long  as  she  was  able 
to  attend,  a  communicant  in  Dr.  Waddel's  little  church.  Mr.  Madison  often 
visited  Dr.  Waddel  in  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  consulted  him  in  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  James  Barbour,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
was,  in  early  life,  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Waddel,  and  while  he  lived,  cherished  and 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
told  an  eminent  physician  in  Philadelphia  that  Dr.  W.  had  spoiled  him,  in  regard 
to  hearing  other  preachers.  Philip  Barbour,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Federal 
Court,  a  brother  of  the  former,  entertained  the  same  sentiments  of  admiration. 
Yet,  while  his  preaching  was  so  greatly  admired  by  the  intelligent  and  refined, 
it  did  not  equally  attract  and  move  the  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Often  such  would 
prefer  hearing  an  uneducated  declaimer. 

While  Dr.  Waddel  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster 
County,  in  the  Northern  Neck,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Whitefield,  who  spent  a  week  in  that  region;  preaching,  as  usual,  very  fre- 
quently, and  with  amazing  power,  and  leaving  behind  him  many  seals  to  his 
ministry.  Dr.  W.  was  much  pleased  with  the  fervent  zeal  which  glowed  in 
Whitefield 's  bosom;  but  he  thought  he  had  great  faults,  among  which  self-exalt- 
ation was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  offensive.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
Mr.  Whitefield  wrote  him  an  account  of  his  wonderful  success  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  annexed  to  almost  every  description  several  notes  of  admira- 
tion ( ! !  !).  The  gentlemen  connected  with  Dr.  Waddel's  congregation  greatly 
preferred  the  style  of  eloquence  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  to  the  more 
Ibrvid  and  impressive  oratory  of  Whitefield.  This  sequestered  congregation, 
almost  insulated  by  the  Rappahanock,  Wicomico,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  was 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Church.  While  Dr.  W. 
remained  there,  he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry;  and 
his  eloquence,  when  he  was  in  ftill  health,  and  in  his  prime,  was  seldom  heard 
any  where,  except  in  this  point  of  the  Northern  Neck.  Before  he  moved  up  the 
country,  his  constitution  was  broken,  and  his  voice  much  shattered. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  Dr.  Waddel,  while  he  held  firmly  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  as  exhibited  in  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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was  difposed  to  trMt  with  gr«at  respect  those  who  dttl^red  from  hitn,  cpven 
though  he  might  consider  them  as  holding  serious  errors.  Neither  did  he  make 
a  man  an  offender  ibr  a  word  in  matters  pertaining  to  practical  religion.  Always 
exemplary  in  his  life,  he  was  as  &r  as  possible  from  pharisaic  precision,  and 
Barer  frowned  upon  the  buoyant  spirits  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  young* 
There  was  great  naturalness  as  w^  as  great  dignity  pervading  his  whoto 
eharacter. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  ALEXAHDIR. 


WILLIAM  TENNENT  (Thied.)^ 
1762—1777- 

William  Tennent,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  was  born  in  Freehold,  in  the  year  1740.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1758,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  at  Harvard  College,  in  1763.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  sometime  between  the  meetings  of 
Synod  in  1761  and  1762 ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbjtery  between 
the  Synodioal  meetings  of  1762  and  1763.  Shortly  after  his  ordination, 
he  went,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  to  Virginia,  and  laboured  within  the 
bounds,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  for  six  months. 

In  1764,  the  people  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  wishing  to  procure  a  colleague 
for  their  pastor, — the  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson,  then  far  advanced  in  life, — 
applied  to  Mr.  Tennent  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ; 
and,  after  he  had  preached  several  Sabbaths,  they  unanimously  invited  him, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  to  become  their  junior  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  invitation,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  his  connection  with  the 
Presbytery  ;  to  which  the  parish  consented,  on  condition  that  he  should 
conform  practically  to  the  rules  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Pres- 
bytery, however,  not  disposed  to  connive  at  any  such  arrangement, 
appointed  a  time  and  a  committee  of  their  own,  for  the  installation.  This 
the  parish  regarded  as  an  undue  assumption ;  and  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1765,  they  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  case,  and,  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  passed  the  following  vote : — 

'*  This  Society,  by  a  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbjrtery,  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Tennent  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  Society,  upon  condition  that 
he  shall  continue  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Mew  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  of  New 
Bninswick  Presbytery ;  *  *  *  but  at  the  same  time  professed  his  desire  and  intention 
to  hold  communion  and  be  in  connection  with  the  Reverend  Association  aforesaid,  as 
ikr  as  is  consistent  with  his  continuing  in  his  relation  to  the  Synod:  and  that  there- 
upon the  said  Presbyterv  had  presumed  that  this  Church  and  Society  compUed  with 
the  condition  annexed  by  Mr.  Tennent  to  his  acceptance  of  their  call,  (which  was 
made  on  very  different  terms) ;  and  accordingly  have  assumed  to  themselves  a  right 
to  appoint,  and  did  appoint,  the  time  of  instalment,  and  a  committee  of  their  own  to 
oiBciate  therein.  On  consideration  of  all  which,  tnis  Society  is  of  opinion  that  the 
annexing  of  the  condition  aforesaid  to  the  acceptance  of  the  call  aforesaid,  is  a  pro- 
posal subversive  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  agreement  and  proceeding  of  the 
Society  were  predicated;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  in  consequence 
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ik&noi,  li  an  attemBt  to  dimw  the  Church  and  Sodetj  off  from  the  ooMtHniloa  In 
which  they  are  unitea,  and  to  lead  them  to  renounce  the  relations  they  stand  in,  and 
esteem  too  sacred  to  be  violated ;  and  do  also  view  such  appointment  of  the  time  and 
persons  for  instalment,  as  an  imposition  on  the  Society,  and  therefore  is  to  be  treated 
with  nefflect.  Therefore,  the  Society  do  declare  that  they  cannot  comply  with  th» 
above  siud  conditions  and  appointment;  but  are  obliged  to  look  on  Mr.  Tennent*^ 
annexing  such  embarrassment  to  his  acceptance  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  invita- 
tion made  him,  &c.'' 

Mr.  Tennent  then  declared  that  he  never  expected  or  intended  ^ai  the 

Sottety  should  be  under  the  power  of  the  Presbytery;  and  signified  hit 

willingness  to  accept  the  call,  if  this  explanation  should  prore  satisfaotoiy. 

Whereupon  the  Society  voted  their  approval,  and  desired  his  settlement, — 

adding  in  their  vote,  June  19,  1765, — 

''  Nevertheless  it  is  expected  that,  before  his  instalment,  a  certificate  be  prodnotd 
Arom  the  Reverend  Presbytery  aforesaid,  of  Mr.  Tennent's  being  released  ft-om  them, 
agreeablv  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  proposals,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  regpilar  set- 
tlement here,  and  a  full  union  with  the  Association  here,  on  the  constitution  of  this 
Ck)lony." 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Tennent  was,  in  due  time,  installed;  and,  aooord- 
mg  to  the  agreement,  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  New  Brunswiek 
Presbytery,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  himself  practically  a  good  Con* 
gregationalist. 

Mr.  Tennent  continued  his  ministrations  at  Norwalk  with  great  aocepi- 
ance  for  about  six  years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  received 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  0.; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1772,  the  Society  met  to  decide  whether  they 
would  concur  with  Mr.  Tennent  in  calling  a  council  to  whom  the  question 
in  respect  to  the  call  should  be  submitted.  They  peremptorily  defined  a 
concurrence,  declaring  that  **  there  doth  not  appear  any  cause  arising  in  the 
Society,  or  any  matter  subsisting  between  Mr.  Tennent  and  the  Society, 
that  makes  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  Society  to  desire  a  council." 
Just  six  days  after  this  meeting,  we  find  the  Consociation  of  the  Western 
District  of  Fairfield  County  in  session,  **to  consider  and  determine  a  ease 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  expediency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent's  dis- 
mission from  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  Church  and  Society."  The 
Society  being  called  upon  by  the  Consociation  to  state  their  views  of  the 
case,  utterly  refused  their  consent  to  Mr.  Tennent's  dismission,  and  declared 
their  fall  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  that  were  offered  for 
it.  They  seem,  however,  subsequently,  to  have  yielded  to  some  considers* 
tions  suggested  by  the  Consociation,  and  on  the  22d  of  January,  they  voted, 
evidently  in  a  spirit  of  great  dissatisfaction,  that,  if  he  desired  a  council  for 
the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  they  had  **  nothing  to  object "  to  il. 
Shortly  after  this,  his  dismission  was  effected. 

Mr.  Tennent,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his  charge  at  Norwilk, 
went  to  Charleston,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Choroh  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  favour^  and  both  in  the  piil«* 
pit  and  out  of  it,  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  When  the  American  Revo- 
lution commenced,  he  entered  into  it  with  great  ardour,  and  his  far-reaching 
mind  seemed  to  comprehend,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  wonderfiil 
results  to  which  it  was  destined  to  lead.  His  glowing  zeal  and  distin- 
gnished  talents  rendered  him  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that, 
eontrary  to  established  usage,  they,  with  much  unanimity,  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Such  was  the  urgency  of  publk 
affain,  that  even  good  men,  and  ministers  of  tiie  Qospel,  sometimes  cea- 
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Bidered  themselves  absolved  from  the  obligation  to  the  strict  observance  of 
iho  Sabbath ;  and  Dr.  Ramsay  states  that,  **  in  the  different  hours  of  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Tennent  was  occasionally  heard  both  in  his  Chnrch  and  the 
State  House,  addressing  different  audiences,  with  equal  animation,  on  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests."  He  rarely  preached  political  sermons, 
but  bis  prayers  breathed  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism,  while  they  contributed 
not  a  little  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  same  spirit  in  others.  His  vigorous 
pen  was  often  put  in  requisition  for  his  country's  cause,  though  nothing  was 
printed  with  his  name,  except  two  Sermons,  and  a  Speech  delivered  in  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  putting  all  reli- 
gious denominations  on  an  equal  footing.  In  the  year  1775,  the  adherents 
to  the  Royal  government,  in  the  back  country,  assumed  an  attitude  of  such 
decided  hostility  towards  the  friends  of  the  Revolution,  that  serious  copse- 
quences  were  apprehended.  In  this  crisis,  the  Council  of  Safety  despatched 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  William  Tennent  and  William  Henry  Drayton, 
to  endeavour  to  enlighten  these  people  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  bring  them  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
oommittee  not  only  had  private  interviews  with  them,  but  held  public  meet- 
ings in  different  places,  and  made  several  addresses,  which  were  not  without 
effect.  The  result  of  the  mission  was  considered  as  decidedly  favourable  to 
Hke  new  order  of  things,  and  Mr.  Tennent *s  shrewdness  and  eloquence  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tennent  was  an  earnest  friend  of  religious  liberty.  Having  been 
born  and  educated  in  a  Province  where  there  had  never  been  any  Church 
establishment,  both  conviction  and  habit  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
accept  toleration,  as  a  legal  boon,  from  those  whose  natural  rights  were  not 
superior  to  his  own.  He  drew  up  an  argumentative  petition  in  favour  of 
equal  religious  liberty,  secured  the  concurrence  of  different  denominations 
in  its  favour,  and  when  it  was  made  the  subject  of  legislative  consideration, 
he  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  its  support.  It  is  understood 
that  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  aid  of  the  reform  which  was  ulti- 
mately effected. 

In  March,  1777,  Mr.  Tennent's  venerable  father  died  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 

In  the  summer  following,  he  made  a  journey  to  Freehold,  with  a  view  to 

conduct  his  aged  and  widowed  mother  to  his  own  home,  that  the  closing 

part  of  her  life  might  be  cheered  by  his  filial  attentions.     He  had  reached 

the  High  Hills  of  Santee, — about  ninety  miles  from  Charleston,  on  his 

homeward  way,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  nervous  fever,  which, 

after  a  short  time,  terminated  fatally.     He  died  on  the  11th  of  August, 

1777,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     The  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 

Richard  Furman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tennent*8  widow,  says, — 

**  I  was  with  him  In  his  last  moments — ^his  life  went  gently  fVom  him,  almost  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan.  He  told  me  in  almost  the  last  words  he  spake  that  his  mind 
was  calm  and  easy,  and  he  was  willing  to  be  gone." 

He  left  a  widow  and  five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Two  Sermons  were  preached  with  reference .  to  his  death, — one  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Alison,*  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hart,  Pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Charleston  ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

•  Hugh  Alison  was  »  nfttivo  of  Pennsylyania;  was  gntdoated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
ia  1763,  after  whieh  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  as  a  teacher,  hi  Charleston,  8.  C.  He  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Paul  Smiser,  a  planter  in  Sonth  Carolina,  and  shortly  after  remored 
to  James  Island,  taking  with  him  a  nnmW  of  young  men,  with  a  riew  to  snperlntend  their 
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One  of  the  two  Sermons  published  by  Mr.  Tennent  was  entitled  "  Qod^s 
Sovereignty  no  objection  to  the  sinner's  striving/* — preached  in  New  York, 
1766. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Tennent's  character  is  from  Mr.  Alison's 
Discourse : — 

'*  Do  we  Tiew  him  in  the  pulpit  I  Few  preachers  had  a  more  migestic  and  Tenerable 
presence,  or  a  more  wimiing  and  oratorial  address.  Animated  with  a  sacred  regard 
for  the  honour  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  immortal  souls,  he 
■pake  the  word  with  all  boldness.  I  take  you  to  record  that  he  shunned  not  to  declare 
unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  A  lively  imagination,  added  to  a  carefUl  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  enabled  hun  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;  yet 
he  never  entertained  his  audience  with  scholastic  niceties  or  subtle  questions,  which 
minister  strife  and  endless  disputation,  rather  than  godly  edifying  which ^is  in  faith; 
but  he  entertained  them  with  the  plain  uncontroverted  truths  of  the  everlastmg  Grospel. 
He  preached  Christ  crucified  our  only  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption.  He  was  careful  and  accurate  in  describing  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
and  in  distinguishing  the  reality  from  the  bare  appearance.  He  spared  not  the  secure 
and  presumptuous  sinner,  but  would  thunder  forth  the  terrors  of  the  Divine  law  against 
him,  that,  if  possible,  he  might  awaken  him  ft'om  his  dreadful  slumbers;  yet  he  wm 
always  ready,  and  well  knew  how  and  when,  to  administer  the  balm  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  wounded  spirit.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, appeared  in  his  discourses,  and  concurred  to  render  them  both  pleasing  and 
instructive.  He  laboured  but  a  few  years  in  this  place,  yet  we  trust  he  laboured  not  in 
vain. 

**  Or  shall  we  view  him  as  a  patriot  ?  His  honest,  disinterested,  yet  flaming,  zeal  for 
his  country's  good  demands  from  us  a  tribute  of  respect.  Impressed  witli  a  sense  of 
the  justice,  greatness,  and  vast  importance,  of  the  American  cause,  he  engaged  in  it 
with  an  ardour  and  resolution  that  would  have  done  honour  to  an  ancient  Koman. 
For  this,  indeed,  he  was  censured,  and  perhaps  too  liberally,  even  by  his  fViends.  •    •    • 

*'  £arly  in  the  contest,  Mr.  Tennent  magnanimously  stepped  forth  as  an  advocate 
for  this  Continent.  Here  was  a  field  suited  to  his  great  abilities,  and  here  his  abUlties 
shone  with  increasing  lustre.  He  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  fellow  citizens  to  a 
just  sense  of  their  inestimable  rights,  and  a  willingness  to  contend  for  them ;  and  to 
his  spirited  exertions,  among  others,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  that  noble, 
patriotic  zeal,  which  so  soon  blazed  forth  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this  State.  In 
many  of  his  speeches,  which  he  delivered  in  the  Provincial  Congress  and  General 
Assembly,  of'  which  he  was  successively  a  member,  he  displayed  great  erudition, 
strength  of  argument,  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  a  most  unbounded  eloquence. 
He  continued  his  fervent  endeavours  to  the  last,  resolutely  regardless  of  the  attacks 
of  envy  and  calumny  which  he  met  with ;  and  particularly  his  strenuous  efforts  for 
abolishing  religious  as  well  as  civil  oppression  in  this  country,  deserve  our  slncerest 
acknowledgments. 

'^  His  natural  geniuft  was  prodigiously  strong  and  penetrating;  and  the  unavoidable 
consciousness  of  his  native  power  made  him  sanguine,  bold,  and  enterprising.  Yet  the 
event  proved  that  his  boldness  arose,  not  from  a  partial,  groundless  self-conceit,  but 
iVom  a  true  self-knowledge.  Upon  fair  and  candid  trial,  faithfVil  and  just  to  himself, 
be  judged  what  he  could  do;  and  what  he  could  do,  when  called  to  it,  he  attempted, 
and  what  he  attempted  he  accomplished. 

**  But  Mr.  Tenncnt's  principal  ornament  was  his  unaffected  and  substantial  piety. 
His  worst  enemies  could  never  charge  him  with  a  scandalous  or  immoral  life.  He 
honoured  his  Divine  Master  not  only  in  word  but  in  deed.  The  doctrines  he  taught 
and  the  duties  he  inculcated,  were  happily  exemplified  in  his  own  life  and  conversation. 
Agreeable  to  the  Apostle^s  charge  to  Timothy,  he  wiis  an  *  example  of  the  believers  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

"  He  was  remarkably  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  eveiy 
personal  grace  ami  qualiQcation  that  could  attract  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  In  domestic  or  social  life,  his  character  shines  with  peculiar  lustre. 
He  was  a  kind,  affable  and  tender  husband;  a  prudent,  cautious  and  indulgent 
parent;  a  generous  and  compassionate  master;  and  a  faithful,  affectionate  and  st^j 
friend.  His  appearance  in  company  was  manly  and  graceful;  his  behaviour  genteel, 
not  ceremonious ;  grave,  yet  pleasant :  and  solid,  but  sprightly  too.  In  a  word,  he  was 
an  open,  conversable,  and  entertaining  companion,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  devoot 
Christian  at  once." 

edaeation .  Ho  also  became  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  that  Xsland.  Jnst  before  the 
Islacd  was  ooeupied  by  the  BritlBh,  during  the  Revolution,  he  returned  with  his  family  to 
OhariestoD,  where  he  died  of  eoBSomption  hi  1781  or  1782. 
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DAVID  RICE  * 

1762—1816. 

David  Bioi  was  born  in  Hanover  Goontj,  Ya.,  December  20,  17M. 
HiB  grandfather,  Thomas  Rice,  who  was  an  Englishman,  but  of  Welsh 
•xtraction,  migrated  to  Virginia  at  an  early  period.  Having  had  a  consider^ 
able  estate  left  to  him  in  England,  he  crossed  the  ocean  with  a  view  to 
receive  it,  but  never  returned ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  assassinated 
on  board  the  ship  on  which  he  took  passage.  He  left  in  Virginia  a  widow 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  David,  was  the  father  of  the 
•abject  of  this  notice.  He  was  a  plain  farmer,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
ware  members  of  the  Established  Church.  They  would  never  hold  slaves ; 
Im,  because  he  considered  it  unprofitable ;  she,  because  she  considered  it 
morally  wrong. 

Their  son,  Damd,  had  religious  impressions  from  a  very  early  period, 
which  never  left  him  until  he  was  hopefully  the  subject  of  a  genuine  coover- 
•ion.  He  lived  in  a  congregation  which  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Bev.  John  Todd,  and  was  occasionally,  especially  at  Communion  seasons, 
•erved  by  that  eminent  man,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies ;  and  it  was  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  latter  particularly,  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  been 
savingly  benefitted.  He  began  hb  classical  studies  under  Mr.  Todd,  and 
continued  them  under  the  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.  *^  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  had  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  **  that  James  Waddel  was  the 
teacher  of  the  school  kept  at  Mr.  Todd's ;  and  that  the  facts  are  that  Mr. 
Rice  began  his  studies  before  Mr.  Waddel  arrived,  and  completed  his  pre- 
paratory course  under  this  teacher  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd ; 
for  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Waddel  never  taught  a  school  any  where  else  in 
Virginia,  until  long  after  Mr.  Rice  was  graduated  and  licensed." 

Mr.  Davies  having  been  appointed  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  Mr. 
Bice  accompanied  him  thither  in  1759,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Junior 
elass.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1761,  he  returned 
io  Virginia,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  November,  1762. 

The  first  field  of  his  evangelical  labours  was  in  the  Southern  part  of  Vir- 
g^iia  and  the  Northern  part  of  North  Carolina.  After  labouring  here,  not 
without  some  evidence  of  success,  for  about  six  months,  he  visited  Pennsyl- 
vania, where,  agreeably  to  a  previous  engagement,  he  married  Mary,  daugh- 
Inr  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair.  Thence  he  returned  to  Virginia,  with  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  North  Carolina ;  but  stopping  at  Hanover,  then  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Davies,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  was  ordained  and  installed  in  December,  1763,  at  the  age 
of  thirty. 

Here  he  laboured  four  or  five  years  with  considerable  success,  though  his 
own  impression  was  that  his  ministry  accomplished  more  for  the  blacks  than 
l)io  whites.    But  an  old  dispute  between  two  of  the  principal  elders,  which 

•  Momoir  by  Dr.  Biahop.— Footers  Sketeboi,  of  Ya.  II.— Daridion's  Hlit.  Preib.  Oh.  K7.- 
'*"  froB  Ui  nUtivef  and  Rev.  Dr.  Andiibald  Al«xuid«r. 
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origiimUd  in  ike  tiaie  of  Mr.  Davied,  haTiiig  been  reYired, — in  oonsequenoe 
of  wUek  the  congregation  were  likelj  to  be  embarrassed  in  respect  to  his 
support,  he  obtained  from  the  Presbytery  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion. He  hated  contention,  was  subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  was 
often  fearful  of  the  worst ;  and  this  probably  had  much  to  do  with  his 
determination  to  seek  another  field  of  labour.  The  separation  from  his 
charge  was  a  painful  event  both  to  him  and  to  them ;  for  they  were  mutually 
and  warmly  attached. 

After  giving  up  his  charge,  Mr.  Rice  remained,  for  two  or  three  yean, 
unsettled,  though  he  was,  during  this  period,  employed  in  his  Master's  work, 
as  opportunity  offered.  At  length  he  determined  to  fix  himself  in  Bedford 
County,  Ya., — a  new  and  frontier  settlement,  in  a  mountainous  region,  with 
a  population  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  representing  nearly 
all  religious  denominations.  Here  he  took  charge  of  three  congregations ; 
one  of  which  was  five,  another  eleven,  and  another  twenty-five,  miles  from 
his  dwelling.  The  last  mentioned  was  called  **  the  Peaks,"  as  being  near 
the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Here  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed :  without  any 
extraordinary  excitement,  there  was  a  lively  and  healthful  state  of  religious 
feeling,  and  an  earnest  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  which  lasted, 
without  any  perceptible  decline,  for  ten  years.  All  classes  and  denomina- 
tions were  fond  of  attending  his  ministry.  In  due  time,  this  congregation 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  all  his  labours,  and,  accordingly,  he 
gave  up  the  others  and  confined  his  attention  to  this.  His  ministry  here 
was  during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  when  many  other  congregations  were 
scattered  and  separated  from  their  pastors.  It  was  much  to  the  prabe  of  the 
people  that,  during  this  disastrous  period,  they  fulfilled  their  pecuniary 
engagements  to  him  with  punctuality. 

When  Kentucky  was  opened  for  settlement,  Mr.  Bice  paid  an  early  visit 
to  that  country,  thinking  it  possible,  as  he  had  a  rising  family,  that  it  might 
be  his  duty  to  remove  thither,  with  reference  to  the  more  advantageous  set- 
tlement of  his  children.  His  impression  at  first  was  adverse  to  a  removal, 
and  he  returned  to  Virginia,  resolved  not  to  attempt  it.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  some  change  of  circumstances,  particularly  of  his  receiving  a 
request,  signed  by  some  three  hundred  persons,  to  come  and  take  charge  of 
a  religious  Society  in  that  region,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  determined 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  settlers  of  the  West.  He,  accordingly, 
migrated  thither  in  October,  1788. 

The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  as  a  minister  of  the  Qospel 
in  this  new  country,  were  many  and  formidable.  He  took  no  special  charge 
the  first  year  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  a  congregation  was 
organiied  in  what  is  now  called  Mercer  County,  with  as  much  formality  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  They  had  three  places  of  worship,  which  were 
knowa  by  the  names  of  Danville,  Cane-Bun,  and  the  Forks  of  Dick's 
Biver. 

In  this  extensive  field  Mr.  Bice  laboured  statedly  and  assiduously  f)r 
fifteen  years.  He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  troubled  with 
an  affection  of  the  head,  which  incapacitated  him  for  close  and  continuous 
thought,  and  subjected  him  to  an  almost  habitual  melancholy.  He  was  also 
not  a  little  tried  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  He  had  purchased  land, 
on  the  faith  of  hb  congregation  guaranteeing  the  payment,  which,  however, 
was  so  long  deferred,  if  not  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  good  man  aiMl  his 
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&mily  wcrald  have  been  actually  reduced  to  wmnt,  had  it  not  been  for  th^ 
seasonable  and  kindly  interposition  of  a  benoTolent  individual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1798,  he  removed  to  Green  County,  then  a 
new  settlement  in  the  Southern  part  of  Kentucky.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  a  pastoral  charge,  or  attend  much  on  Church  courts,  though  he  preached 
frequently,  in  the  way  of  assisting  his  brethren,  and  of  supplying  vacant 
congregations.  In  1805  and  1806,  he  performed  an  extensive  missionary 
tour  through  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  particularly  the  religious  condition  of  the  country. 
After  his  return,  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky, 
published  the  same  year,  and  afterwards,  in  1808,  a  Second  Epistle,  warn- 
ing them  with  great  fidelity  and  solemnity  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  times. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  prevented  from  preaching 
and  writing  almost  entirely.  Ho  had  no  complaints  except  what  arose  from 
the  regular  decaj  of  nature,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  when  he 
had  a  slight  apoplectic  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
On  the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth  year,  he  preached,  at  hb  own  house, 
his  last  sermon  on  Psalm  xc.  12:  **So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.*'  After  this,  he  made  no  more  appoint- 
ments, except  on  the  occasion  of  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son,  Dr.  David 
Rice  of  Virginia,  when  he  made  a  solemn  address  to  his  neighbours  assem- 
bled at  his  dwelling.  About  the  first  of  February  preceding  his  death,  he 
was  seized  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  received  as  an  admoni- 
tion that  his  end  was  near.  Early  in  the  succeeding  May,  he  was  attacked 
with  something  like  influenza,  accompanied  with  fever  and  pain ;  and  from 
this  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  scarcely  a  momentary  respite  ft'om 
bodily  suffering.  But  he  had  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  departure,  and  his  last  expressions  indicated  an  impatience  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord.  He  died  on 
the  18th  of  June.  1816,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  excellent 
wife  died  a  few  years  before  him.  They  had  eleven  children, — six  sons  and 
five  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James 
Mitchel,  and  still  (1857)  survives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than 
ninety. 

Mr.  Rice  was  always  the  friend  of  liberal  learning,  and  in  more  instances 
than  one  exerted  himself  in  founding  Seminaries.  While  in  Virginia,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
had  an  important  agency  in  obtaining  the  first  two  Presidents, — the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  Trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  President  of  the 
Board  from  1783  to  1787.  The  first  Grammar  School  in  Kentucky  was 
opened  in  his  house,  in  Lincoln  County,  in  November,  1784. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Rice*s  publications : — 

An  Essay  on  Baptism,  1789.  [This  was  probably  the  first  pamphlet 
originating  in  Kentucky.  It  was  printed  in  Baltimore.]  A  Lecture  on 
Divine  Decrees,  1791.  Slavery  inconsistent  with  justice  and  policy,  1792. 
A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  1803.  An  Epistle  to 
the  Citizens  of  Kentucky,  professing  Christianity,  especially  those  that  are 
or  have  been  denominated  Presbyterians,  1805.     A  second  Epistle,  ke^ 
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1808.  Letters  on  tbe  Evidences,  Natnre,  and  Effects,  of  GhristUnity— - 
composed  for  the  use  of  his  sons  in  1812,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Eeoorder  for  1814. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  THOMAS  CLELAKD,  D.  D. 

SaJsVUX,  Ky.,  March  20, 1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  my  advanced  age  does  not  allow  me  to  do  all  that  I 
could  wish  in  answer  to  your  request;  for,  as  David  says, — "My  strength  (ail- 
eth,"  both  intellectual  and  physical;  and  yet  I  cannot  refuse  to  give  you,  in  the 
most  general  manner,  my  impressions  concerning  the  venerable  man  in  respect  to 
whom  you  inquire.  I  had  once  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  how- 
ever little  abiUty  I  now  have  of  communicating  the  result  of  my  observations. 

Father  Rice  (for  this  is  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  genenJly  known)  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  possessing  talents  of  a  very  commanding  order,  though 
they  were  certainly  highly  respectable,  and  eminently  adapted  to  usefulness* 
His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  sound  judgment,  and  his  disposition  was 
conservative.  He  was  remarkable  for  both  the  spirit  and  the  habit  of  devo- 
tion. You  could  not  be  long  in  his  company,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  affections  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  Heaven.  In  his 
general  intercourse  with  society  he  was  dignified  and  grave, — perhaps  above 
most  ministers  of  his  day;  insomuch  that  young  people  generally  felt  little  free- 
dom in  his  presence;  but  it  was  a  characteristic  of  that  period  that  ministers 
usually  carried  themselves  with  more  reserve,  and  were  less  accessible  to  all 
classes,  and  on  all  occasions,  than  they  are  now.  He  did,  however,  occasionally^ 
unbend  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  would,  now  and  then,  enliven  conversation 
with  an  agreeable  anecdote.  He  was  a  deeply  earnest  and  effective  preacher, 
delivering  solemn  and  impressive  thoughts  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner; 
and  yet  the  effect  of  his  manner  was  somewhat  diminished  by  his  occasionally 
taking  on  a  sympathetic  tone,  which,  to  many  of  his  hearers,  seemed  like  a 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  nature.  He  had  great  executive  powers,  and  he 
exerted  them,  in  various  ways,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not  only  eminently  faithful  in  his  stated  ministra- 
tions, but  acted  the  part  of  a  father  to  the  infant  churches  of  Kentucky,  besides 
devoting  some  share  of  his  attention  to  literature  and  even  politics. 

Mr.  Rice  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  quiet  in  his  movements,  and  even  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  alertness.  At  that 
advanced  period,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  minister  in  Kentucky  filled  a  wider 
space  than  he  did.  He  was  not  like  the  eccentric  comet,  with  its  long  fiery  tail, 
which  attracts  the  gaze  and  awakens  the  speculations  of  beholders  for  a  few  days 
and  then  disappears,  but  as  the  glorious  sun,  which,  by  its  regular  and  constant 
influences,  enriches  our  fields,  illumines  our  horizon,  and  gladdens  our  hearts. 

Affectionately  yours, 

THOMAS  CLELAND. 
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ALEXANDER  HEWAT,  D.  D. 
1768—1776. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SMTTH,  D.  D. 

Cbaelkstox,  S.  G.|  Maj  22, 1857. 

Mj  dear  Sir :  Your  patient  and  patriotic  labours,  though  most  iimelj 
and  even  early,  are  nevertheless  too  late,  as  it  regards  many  of  the  fathers, 
the  founders  of  our  Church.  Many  of  these  were  men  of  note  in  their 
native  land,  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  endued  with 
heavenly  gifts,  and  capable  of  occupying,  as  burning  and  shining  lights,  the 
most  prominent  positions.  They  left  home,  and  country,  and  prospects, 
and  not  unfrequently  positions  of  eminence,  in  the  spirit  of  true  missionary, 
self-sacrificing  seal.  They  were  willing  for  a  season  to  be  obscure  and 
unknown,  having  their  record  on  high,  and  leaving  their  names  written 
npon  the  fleshly  tables  of  hearts  regenerated  and  saved  through  their  instru- 
mentality, and  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance.  They  sleep  in  our  silent 
grave  yards,  around  the  sanctuaries  erected  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  now 
often  deserted  for  more  convenient  locations,  and  left  to  moulderbg  decay. 
In  some  oases,  not  even  a  stone  marks  the  spot  of  burial — more  frequently, 
where  a  rude  stone,  procured  with  difficulty,  stands  as  a  monument  of  the 
veneration  of  their  bereaved  flocks,  no  carved  line  telk  the  story  of  their 
lives.  Living  in  tents  or  log  cabins,  and  amid  the  daily  vicissitudes  of 
frontier  life  and  Indian  treachery,  they  had  but  little  opportunity  for  study, 
and  no  inducements  to  write  or  publish. 

As  the  winds  that  still  breathe  their  soft  requiem  through  the  pine  groves 
of  the  forest,  collect  the  scattered  leaves  in  some  quiet  eddy,  there  to  slum- 
ber in  decay,  so  will  there  be  sometimes  found  garnered  in  the  silent  cham- 
bers of  home,  heart,  public  document,  or  private  letter,  fading  memories  of 
these  forgotten  worthies,  waking  up,  like  the  egho  of  a  far  off  trumpet  heard 
amid  the  vallies  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

To  these  I  love  to  listen,  and  these  forest  nooks  I  delight  to  visit.  They 
are  fruitful  of  suggestion,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  healthful  and  hopeful 
lessons.  They  link  the  past  to  the  present,  and  the  present  to  the  future* 
They  give  reality  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  They  enrol  us 
among  the  glorious  procession  of  the  servants  of  €k>d  who  have  preceded  us^ 
and  as  they  sowed  the  good  seed,  watered  it  with  tears  and  prayers,  and 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  assiduous  toil,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labours,  so  are  we,  while  reaping  their  harvest,  preparing  the  crop  for  a 
future  in-gathering. 

Surely,  if  every  adventurous  attempt  to  trace  up  the  Nile  to  its  source, 
and  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  African  desert,  is  commendable,  much 
more  should  every  endeavour  to  glean  the  scattered  leaves  of  traditionary 
history,  and  to  interpret  the  soft,  dying  echoes  of  its  distant  events,  be  wel- 
oome  to  every  Christian  heart.  You  will,  I  hope,  be  encouraged  in  your 
artistic  efforts  to  reproduce  to  the  present  and  future  generations  the  por- 
traits of  many  of  those  prophets  of  the  Lord,  who,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  have  prepared  the  way  for  thb  glorious  day  of  our  coun- 
try's progress  in  political  and  Christian  civilisation,  and  who,  being  dead. 
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■hall  di«B  eoiitiiMi#  lo  apMk  to  «f,  and  to  look  dowM  oMonragiiigly  upoa 
those  who  are  beafiag  the  budan  and  heat  of  the  day. 

Among  the  muneroiia  namea  that  dignify  the  early  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  South  Carolina,  is  that  of  its  distinguished  Historian, 
Alexander  Hewat,  who  was  bom  and  -educated  in  Scotland,  and  who,  after 
occupying  for  many  years  the  pastoral  relation  to  the  First — or  as  it  is  often 
called  the  Scotch — Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  returned 
to  Great  Britain, — ^for  what  causes  is  unknown,  and  most  probably  lived 
and  laboured  in  Londcm  until  hb  decease. 

All  that  can  be  at  present  known  concerning  him  from  sources  on  this 
side  ^e  Atlantic,  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
my  honourable  friend,  Mitchell  King,  a  ruling  elder  in  that  church,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  liyisig  residents  in  Charleston.  His  reminiscences  and  papers 
will  constitute  a  yery  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  early  history 
of  our  Church  in  this  State.    Judge  King  writes  as  follows : — 

**  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Hswat,  the  first  Hbtorian  of  South  Caro* 
Una,  was,  it  is  believed,  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  received,  as  he  tells  us,  (Ser* 
mens  1  vol.  886,)  his  grammatical  education  at  Kelso.  The  first  Presbyte* 
rian  Church  in  Charleston,  from  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Stobo, — a 
survivor  of  the  ministers  who  accompanied  the  Scottbh  adventurers  to  the 
unfortunate  Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  had  usually  been  supplied  with  pas- 
tors from  Scotland.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Stobo  in  Charleston, 
in  1700,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  had  worshipped  together. 
But  within  a  few  years  after,  they  occupied  different  buildings,  and  adhered 
to  the  organisation  of  their  respective  churches.  The  early  Beoords  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  here — ^usually  called,  both  before  and  since  the 
Revolution,  the  Scotch  Church — have  not  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
only  a  few  rather  disconnected  but  authentic  and  precious  relics  of  them 
remain.  When  the  church  required  a  minbter,  the  congr^ation  usually 
remitted  funds  to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  to  defray  expenses,  and  solicited 
some  dbtingubhed  gentlemen  there  to  select  and  send  an  eligible  pas- 
tor to  them.  Thb  was,  no  doubt,  done  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hewat ;  as 
was  afterwards  dune  in  the  case  of  Bubt.  The  Records  of  the  Church 
in  Dr.  Hewat's  own  handwriting  show  that,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1768,  he  presided  as  Moderator  at  a  meeting  of  the  Session ;  and  in  the 
Record  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrews*  Society  of  Charleston, 
admitted  in  that  year,  hb  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  list.  From  the  day 
that  he  arrived  in  Charleston,  until  he  finally  left  it,  he  continued  devoted 
to  hb  pastoral  duties.  The  day  on  which  he  sailed,  on  hb  return  to  Europe, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  appears  from  entries  in  the  Records  of  the 
Church  that  he  presided  as  Moderator  at  a  meeting  of  the  Session  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1778,  and  again  on  the  28d  of  May,  1774.  And 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1775,  it  b  recorded  that  the  Rev.  James  Latta 
was  married  to  Sarab  Wilson — ^by  virtue  of  a  license  from  hb  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  (then  the  Honourable  William  Bull,)  directed  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Hewat.  So  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exbt  that  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1775,  he  was  still  in  Charleston.  Indeed  it  b  highly  probable 
that  he  remained  until  some  time  in  1776 ;  for,  in  hb  History,  (2d  vol.  299,) 
he  states  that  the  Capital  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  in  that  year,  ''had 
amen  to  a  sum  not  less  than  £68,767  lOs.  8d. ;"  and  it  b  very  unlikely 
thai,  alter  he  left  the  country,  he  had  the  opportmaity  at  the  inclinatioB  to 
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gbtain  such  minute  inlbrmation.  A  tradition  was  prevalent  fifty  years  ago 
among  the  senior  members  of  his  oharch — which  is  well  recollected  by  some 
who  are  now  seniors — ^that  he  was  intimate  in  the  family  of  Governor  Bull, 
and  was  essentially  aided  by  him  in  collecting  the  materials  from  which  he 
wrote  his  History.  It  is  believed  that  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  coantry,  induced  him  to  leave  Sonth  Carolina. 
His  History  appeared  in  London  in  1779.  His  attachment  to  those  who 
had  been  his  flock  in  Carolina  continued,  and  was  cordially  returned  by 
them.  The  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Wilson  and  Robert  Rowand,  who  had 
been  members  of  his  Session  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  were  spared  to 
the  Church  for  at  least  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and  when 
the  Congregation,  in  1792,  sent  to  Scotland  for  a  pastor,  Dr.  Hewat  was 
associated  with  the  Rev.  Doctors  Robertson  and  Blair  in  the  important 
commbsion.  His  absence  from  Edinburgh  alone  prevented  him  from  joining 
in  its  execution.  From  this  time  until  the  28th  of  September,  1^20,  we  have 
little  information  of  Dr.  Hewat  on  which  we  can  confidently  rely,  except 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  his  Sermons  in  two  volumes,  published  in 
London  in  1803-1805.  He  was  married  to  a  widow  lady  of  Carolina,  (Mrs. 
Burksdale,)  who  had  visited  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  two  of 
her  children. 

'*  He  certainly  continued  to  correspond  with  some  of  his  old  friends.  A 
copy  of  his  Sermons  sent  to  one  of  them,  accompanied  by  a  friendly  letter,  is 
now  before  the  writer.  But  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  sent,  has  long  since 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  the  letter  is  among  the  things  that  were.  The 
Doctor  is  believed  to  have  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  or  near  London,  and  to 
have  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  principally  in  or  near  that  city.  On 
the  28th  of  September,  1820,  from  the  Carolina  Coffee  House,  Birchen 
Lane,  Comhill — a  resort  formerly  well  known  to  all  gentlemen  of  Carolina 
who  visited  London,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Edwards,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  transmitted  to  him  some  memorials  likely  to  interest  him. 
That  letter,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  has  been  presented  to  the  Charles- 
ton Library  Society,  and  is  now  preserved  among  their  literary  treasures. 
It  is  a  touching  proof  of  his  affectionate  memories,  and  closes  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  Christian  minister —  "  Farewell,  God  bless  you  t^nd  all  Friends 
in  Carolina;*'  and  that  spirit  animated  him  to  the  last.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  London  in  1828,  or  early  in  1829,  and  in  his  will  he  remem- 
bers the  people  of  his  Church  in  Charleston,  and  leaves  them  a  legacy  of 
£50  sterling,  which,  after  the  deduction  of  the  English  legacy  duty,  was, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1829,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church. 
An  absence  of  more  than  fifty  years  had  not  chilled  his  affection  for  them, 
or  effaced  his  relations  to  them  from  his  memory.  In  his  History  of  South 
Carolina,  how  unpretending  soever  it  may  be,  he  has  erected  a  monument  to 
himself  that  time  will  not  destroy.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  piety  which  in  twelve  years  of  faithful  and  acceptable  ministry 
he  planted  among  us,  may,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  be  yet  producing  good  fruit,  and  lead  to  joyful  recognitions 
between  him  and  his  Charleston  friends  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hewat,  or  rather  his  surname  Hewat,  is  an 
instance,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  of  the  differences  that  often  occur  in  the 
spelling  of  proper  names.  No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  way  in  which  he  spelled 
his  name.     His  entries  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Reoord  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  Oharlesion,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  title  pages  of  his 
published  Sermons,  leave  no  doubt  that  his  uniform  orthography  was  Hewat. 
It  is  so  always  given  by  the  Historian,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  who  probably 
knew  him  well.  Yet  Mr.  B.  R.  Carroll,  in  his  valuable  work — Historical 
Collections  of  South  Carolina — always  spells  the  name  Hewit ;  and  Watt, 
in  that  most  laborious  work, — Bibliotheoa  Britannica,  gives  us  Hewatt  as  the 
author  of  the  Sermons — Hewit  as  the  author  of  the  History.  The  mistake 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory was  not  given  with  it  in  1779.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Dr. 
Alexander  Hewat  was  the  author  of  both  the  History  and  the  Sermons. 

The  name  of  Hewat  is  not  unknown  in  the  early  history  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  of  Scotland.  In  1598,  Mr.  Peter  Hewat,  the  precise  orthog- 
raphy of  our  Hewat,  was  one  of  the  minbters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  His  name  appears  repeatedly  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  vol- 
umes of  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  edited  by  the 
Wodrow  Society,  1842,  1849.  In  July,  1617,  he  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews 
before  James  the  First, — himself  President  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  condemned  for  opposing  the  Royal  proclamation  intended  to  impose 
Episcopacy  upon  Scotland.  He  was  deprived, — (that  is,  deposed  from  his 
proferment,)  and  imprisoned  in  Dundee.  Our  Alexander  Hewat  may  have 
been  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  this  Peter  Hewat,  as  our  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Forrest,  now  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  once  occupied  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Hewat,  is,  I  believe  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  Thomas  Forrest,  Yicar  of 
Dolor  (Dollar,)  who  in  February  1538-9  paid  the  penalty  of  martyrdom 
on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  for  disobedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  anti-christian  commands  of  hb  ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  1617, 
James  was  urging  Episcopacy  on  the  good  people  of  Scotland,  and  exercis- 
ing that  unhallowed  authority  which  brought  his  son,  the  First  Charles,  to 
the  scaffold,  and  in  1688  drove  the  second  James  and  the  legal  heirs  of 
the  incorrigible  and  doomed  race  of  Stuarts  forever  from  the  throne. 

**  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  surname  of  Peter  Hewat  in  Cal- 
derwood,  is  occasionally  spelled  Ewartj  but  beyond  doubt  they  belonged  to 
the  same  man,  and  Hewat  was  the  true  common  family  name." 

Judge  King  adds  the  following  as  a  postscript  to  the  letter  of  which  the 
above  is  an  extract : — 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to  verify 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hewat  in  Carolina,  by  referring  to  some  files 
of  old  newspapers  which  we  have  in  the  Charleston  Library.  I  had  so 
ascertained  the  time  as  to  make  an  investigation  for  an  indefinite  period 
unnecessary.  After  spending  nearly  two  weary  hours  in  turning  over  the 
dusty  numbers  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  for  1762-3-4,  I  discovered 
in  a  rather  obscure  place  of  the  Gazette  of  the  5th  and  12th  of  November, 
1763,  a  notice  of  the  arrival,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  for  the  Scots  meeting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  our  Mr. 
Hewat.  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  date  with  that  of  the  20th  of 
March,  1763,  in  our  old  Church  Records,  which  I  still  believe  to  be  in  his 
hand-writing.  The  entry  of  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  might  very  well  have  been  made  on  the  30th  of  November,  1763. 
For  he  would  in  all  probability  join  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  after 
his  arrival,  on  the  day  of  the  Patron  Saint.  The  Pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Church  has  generally^  if  not  always,  been  the  Chaplain  of  the  Society." 
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I  haire  liUld  do«bt  tliat  jm  hare  in  the  abore  eztraot,  ef^ry  ikiiftg 
Mniog  Dr.  Hewai,  thai  can  now  be  recoTered. 

I  remain  Tery  affeciionatelyy 

Yonri  in  the  Lord, 

THOMAS  SMTTH. 


JOHN  ROSBRUGH* 

1768^1777. 

John  Bosbruqh  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1717;  thongh  his 
father's  family  had  previonsly  migrated  thither  from  Scotland.  He  came 
to  this  country  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  year  1735.  He 
was  married  early,  and  within  less  than  a  year  lost  his  wife,  who  left  an 
infant  that  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  This  distressing  bereavement 
was  the  means  of  awakening  him  to  serious  reflection,  and  of  leading  him 
to  enter  upon  a  religious  life.  He  began  now,  though  he  was  quite 
advanced  in  years,  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  Gospel  ministry.  He 
had  already  learned  a  trade ;  but  had  been  so  well  educated  in  all  the 
elementary  branches,  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching  a  school ;  and  it  was 
by  this  means  chiefly  that  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  himself  for  College. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1761,  having,  during  his 
collegiate  course,  received  aid  from  the  fund  for  pious  students  collected  by 
Tennent  and  Davies. 

He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  then 
of  Fagg*s  Manor.  He  was  taken  on  trials  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presby* 
tery  on  the  22d  of  May,  1762,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1768.  His  first  field  of  labour  was  b  what  is  now  Warren  County, 
N.  J.;  and  in  October,  1764,  he  was  called  to  Mansfield,  Greenwich,  and 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  at  Greenwich,  December  11,  1764;  was  dis- 
missed from  the  three  congregations,  April  18,  1769 ;  and  on  the  same  day 
was  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware — Brainerd's  ''Irish  settlement." 
[Forks  West  is  now  Allentown ;  Forks  North  is  Mount  Bethel.]  The  Synod 
transferred  the  Congregations  in  the  Forks  to  the  New  Brunswick  Presby* 
tery,  and  he  was  installed  as  their  pastor  on  the  28th  of  October,  1772. 
Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  married  about  1766 
to  Jean,  daughter  of  James  Ralston,  an  elder  in  the  Allentown  Church. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children. 

Mr.  Rosbrugh  was  a  warm  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  and  finally 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  patriotism.  When  Washington,  with  his  dispirited  and 
broken  forces,  retreated  through  New  Jersey,  before  the  superior  army  of 
the  British,  this  excellent  minister  and  devoted  patriot  joined  with  some 
of  his  neighbours  of  a  like  spirit,  in  forming  a  military  company  ;  and  when 
they  marched,  he  left  his  family  and  flock,  and  marched  with  them,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  private  soldier,  and,  like  the  rest,  bearing  his  own  musket 
At  Philadelphia  he  received  the  commission  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  regiment 

•Notfoei  in  tht  PresbyterUn  hj  Rev.  AroUbiad  AlezaDder,  D.  h.—UBS,  from  Mr.  Btt* 
tev^s  liii  ftiaUy,  B«v.  Smith  B^mgrn,  and  Bev.  Rkimid  Webttor. 
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to  wUah  tlM86  troops  were  sttaohed.  They  joined  tiie  Amerioaii  army 
when  retreating,  and  were  in  the  rear  of  the  army  when  several  skii^ 
mishes  took  place  with  the  advanced  guards  of  the  British.  Mr.  Bosbrugh 
proceeded  with  his  company  to  Trenton ;  and,  as  he  was  going  towards 
the  river  in  search  of  hb  horse,  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  Hessians 
under  British  command.  He  immediately  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner, 
but  begged,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  wife  and  children,  that  they  would  spare 
his  life.  He  quickly  found,  however,  that  his  request  was  to  be  denied,  and 
that  the  bloody  deed  was  to  be  performed  without  delay.  He  instantly 
knelt  down,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  blessed  Master,  prayed  for  the  forgive* 
ness  of  his  murderers.  And  scarcely  had  this  prayer  passed  from  his  lips, 
before  a  deadly  weapon  pierced  his  body,  and  he  lay  struggling  in  death. 
They  then  took  his  watch,  and  part  of  his  clothing,  and  left  him  weltering 
in  his  blood.  The  wretched  creature  who  had  committed  the  act,  or  had 
had  a  principal  part  in  it,  went,  immediately  after,  with  the  fury  of  a  mad- 
man, into  one  of  the  hotels  in  Trenton,  and  profanely  boasted  to  the  woman 
who  kept  it,  that  he  had  killed  a  rebel  minister,  and  showed  her  his  watch ; 
but  he  added  that  it  was  too  bad  that  he  should  have  been  praying  for  them 
while  they  were  murdering  him.  **0h,''  said  she,  *'  you  have  made  bad 
work  for  his  poor  family."  He  answered  with  a  frightful  curse — *'  If  you 
say  another  word,  I  will  run  you  through."  He  then  took  up  his  sword 
and  ran  off,  like  a  distracted  person,  and  reported  what  he  had  done,  to 
some  of  the  British  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  justified  and  applauded  the 
deed.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Hayes,  of  Mr.  Ros- 
brugh's  congregation,  took  charge  of  the  corpse,  and  buried  it  the  next  day 
in  an  obscure  place  in  Trenton.  The  Rev.  George  Duffield  of  Philadelphia, 
having  heard  of  the  sad  event,  took  measures  to  have  the  body  removed  to 
the  church  yard  for  its  final  interment.  Hb  widow,  who  had  been  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  by  her  brother,  James  Ralston, — then  ^  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  immediately  came  on,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  ;  but  the  fauce  was  so  mangled,  and  in  every  respect  changed,  that 
she  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  it.  It  was  reported,  at  the  time,  that  his 
murderers  suspected,  when  they  killed  him,  that  it  was  Caldwell,  whose 
glowing  patriotism  and  commanding  influence  had  rendered  him  specially 
-  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  His  death  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1777.  There  is  no  monument  to  mark  the  place  of  his 
grave ;  nor  is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  identify  it.  The  tradition  is  that 
Mr.  Rosbrugh  was  *'  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  though  a  defect  in  speech 
caused  him  sometimes  to  stammer." 


FROM  MRS.  LETTICE  RALSTON. 

Damsvillb,  N.  T.,  December  28, 1860. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  is  but  little  that  I  can  tell  you  of  my  revered  father, 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  he  died  when  I  was  only  eight  years  old. 
But  I  have  still  some  cherished  recollections  of  him,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to 
communicate  to  you.  The  scene  which  imprinted  itself  more  deeply  upon  my 
memory  and  my  heart  than  any  other  in  my  earlier,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  my 
later,  years,  was  his  taking  leave  of  his  family,  when  he  was  going  on  that  last 
fktal  expedition.  It  almost  broke  my  heart  to  witness  his  parting  with  my 
mother.  She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  dung  to  him  with  such  aflfeo- 
tidnate  tenacity,  that  his  own  fortitude  actually  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged. 
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hj  an  almost  violent  effort,  to  disengage  himselfy  and  hnrrj  oat  of  tKe  hooM* 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  a  way  to  meet 
his  company.  It  was  only  about  two  weeks  before  the  astounding  news  of  his 
death  came  back  to  us;  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  dark  day  that  was  for  his 
family.  Our  house  was  immediately  filled  with  our  neighbours  and  friends,  who 
came  to  condole  with  us;  and  indeed  the  whole  congregation  seemed  like  a  con- 
gregation of  mourners.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  expressions  of  stronger 
attachment  to  a  pastor,  or  of  deeper  sympathy  with  surviving  relatives,  than 
were  witnessed  on  that  occasion. 

My  mother  told  me  that  he  had  said  that  it  had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind 
for  more  than  a  year  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live:  still  he  was  the  very 
picture  of  health,  and  she  used  to  tell  him  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  such  forebod- 
ings was  to  look  in  the  glass.  He  was  evidently,  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  home, 
not  without  serious  apprehensions  that  he  should  never  return.  He  wrote  his 
will  the  night  before  he  left  us,— of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — '*  Having 
received  many  and  singular  blessings  from  Almighty  God  in  this  land  of  my 
pilgrimage;  more  especially  a  loving  and  a  faithful  wife,  and  five  promising 
children,  I  do  leave  and  bequeath  them  all  to  the  protection,  mercy,  and  grace  of 
God,  fi-om  whom  I  received  them.  Being  encouraged  thereunto  by  God's  gra- 
cious direction,  and  faithful  promise — Jeremiah  xMx.  11. — *^  Leave  thy  fiitherless 
children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me." 

After  leaving  home,  my  father  wrote  three  letters  to  my  mother,  all  of  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  glowing  patriotism,  as  well  as  conjugal  tenderness,  and  fervent 
piety.     The  last  letter,  which  is  dated  December  27,  1776,  is  as  follows : — 

''  My  dear:  I  am  still  yours.  I  have  but  a  minute  to  tell  you  that  the  com- 
pany are  all  well.  We  are  going  over  to  attack  the  enemy.  You  would  think  it 
strange  to  see  your  husband,  an  old  man,  riding  with  a  French  fusee  slung  at  his 
back.  This  may  be  the  last  you  shall  ever  receive  from  your  husband.  I  have 
committed  myself,  you,  and  the  dear  pledges  of  our  mutual  love,  to  God.  As  I 
am  out  of  doors,  I  can  write  no  more.  I  send  my  compliments  to  you,  my  dear, 
and  to  the  children.    Friends,  pray  for  us.     I  am  your  loving  husband." 

In  regard  to  my  father's  personal  appearance,  if  I  may  trust  either  my  own 
memory,  or  the  testimony  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  I  may  say  that  he  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and  altogether  a  portly,  noble,  fine  looking 
man.  His  natural  disposition  was  cheerful  and  lively,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed 
social  life.  As  a  preacher,  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  speak  of  him  any  further 
than  to  say  that  he  never  read  his  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  wrote  but  one  fully.  He  usually  preached  f^om  short  notes,  many  of 
which,  together  with  the  one  finished  discourse,  are  still  in  existence.  I  have 
always  understood  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  several  con- 
gregations. A  good  old  man, — an  elder  in  the  church  in  Allentown,  has  often 
told  me  how  careful  my  father  was  to  attend  to  all  his  pastoral  duties.  If  any 
among  his  flock  were  sick,  the  physician  was  not  more  attentive  than  he;  and  if 
he  saw  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  among  his  people,  he  would  not  rest 
until  the  evil  was  efiectually  removed.  From  the  statements  received  from  him 
and  others,  I  infer  that  there  was  perhaps  nothing  for  which  my  father  was  more 
distinguished  than  his  love  of  peace,  and  his  ever  vigilant  and  untiring  efforts  to 
promote  it. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  say  a  word  of  my  dear  sainted  mother.  From  the  time 
that  she  became  a  widow,  she  had  but  a  feeble  and  broken  constitution;  but  she 
was  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  parental  duty,  carefully  instructing 
and  counselling  her  children,  and  endeavouring  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  She  regularly  maintained  family  worship,  night 
and  morning,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  fervent  prayer  she  offered  the  morning  I  left  home  to  come  to  this  State, 
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thftt  if  ire  vhould  nerer  meet  agun  on  earth,  we  might  meet  where  there  will 
he  no  painftil  separations.  To  mj  great  loss,  hut  to  her  unspeakable  gain,  she 
died  the  following  spring.    She  was  one  of  the  best  of  wires  and  mothers. 

Affectionately  and  truly, 

LETTICE  BALSTON. 


PATRICK  ALLISON,  D.  D. 

1768—1802. 

FBOM  BOBEBT  PUBVIANCE,  ESQ. 

Baltimore,  6th  June,  1850 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  requesting  some  biographical  notices,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  personal  recollections,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  formerly  of  this 
city,  has  been  duly  received ;  and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  comply  with 
your  request  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  hb  contemporaries  are  gone,  and 
if  I  were  to  decline,  I  should  scarcely  know  to  whom  to  refer  you  for  the 
accomplishment  of  your  wish.  Indeed  I  acknowledge  it  is  no  unpleasant 
task  to  me  to  aid,  in  any  degree,  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  that  yen- 
erable  and  eminent  man.  I  was  taught,  from  my  childhood,  to  regard  him 
with  affection  and  reverence,  and  my  earliest  and  best  impressions  were 
received  under  his  ministrations. 

Patrick  Allison  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year 
1740.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  of  that  county,  and  was,  I 
believe,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  several  sons,  and  one  or  two  daugh- 
ters. As  the  sons  grew  up,  his  fortune  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  give 
to  each  a  liberal  education,  and  to  leave  an  adequate  portion  besides,  he 
proposed  to  them  to  commute  what  he  intended  to  give  them,  for  an  educa- 
tion, which  they  were  to  consider  as  s  discharge  from  any  further  claim  on  his 
estate.  Patrick  was  the  only  one  who  accepted  the  commutation ;  and  this 
became  his  only  patrimony.  He  was,  accordingly,  by  his  own  choice,  sent 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which,  having  very  honourably  sus- 
tained himself,  he  was  graduated  in  1760.  He  commenced  his  theological 
studies  shortly  after  he  left  the  University;  but  in  1761,  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Academy  at  Newark,  De.,  which  office  he  accepted.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  March, 
1763.  In  August  of  that  year,  a  few  Presbyterians  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  had,  the  year  before,  erected  a  log  church  in  Baltimore,  then  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  houses,  and  some  three  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, sent  a  request  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Allison, 
who  had  previously  preached  to  them,  might  be  appointed  to  supply  their 
pulpit,  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  atmum.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  connected  with  the  Newark  Academy,  at  which  several  young  gentle- 
men from  Baltimore  were  pursuing  their  studies ;  and  I  rather  think  they 
were  instrumental  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  infant  congregation 
towards  him.  Mr.  Allison  expressing  his  willingness  to  go,  although  he 
had  a  call  to  a  larger  church  in  Newcastle,  De., — the  Presbytery  complied 
with  the  request.  He  was  ordained  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  same  Pi^by-^ 
tery  that  licensed  him,  in  1765,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
Vol  hi.  ,  33 
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installed  in  Baltimore,  tkoogh  he  was  always  regarded  as  the  past<^,  during 
the  long  period  that  he  continued  to  serre  the  congregation.  He  officiated 
dt  first,  for  same  time,  in  a  small  edifice,  to  not  more,  it  is  supposed,  than 
3ix  families.  In  a  few  years,  the  number  had  so  far  increased  as  to  require 
the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship ;  to  which,  not  long  after,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  worshippers ;  and  subsequently 
that  was  pulled  down,  ana  the  present  edifice  erected, — one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  elegant  structures  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Allison  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1782. 

Dr.  Allison  was  married  in  March,  1787,  to  Wellary,  daughter  of  William 
Buchanan,  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  civil  services 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  She  survived  him  about  twenty  years. 
He  left  an  only  child, — a  daughter,  who  intermarried  with  Mr.  George  I. 
Brown,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  quite 
eminent  as  a  lawyer  at  our  Bar. 

The  division  which  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  Old  and  New 
Side,  had  been  healed  a  few  years  before  he  entered  the  ministry:  his 
sympathies,  however,  on  the  controverted  points,  were  strongly  with  ^e  Old 
Side ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance  may  have  given,  to  some 
extent,  the  hue  to  his  public  character. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  Dr.  Allison  felt  that  the  great  question  at 
issue  afifected  the  interests  of  religion,  as  truly  as  any  other  interests  which 
claimed  the  protection  of  society.  He  never  concealed  his  own  patriotic 
spirit,  and  lost  no  proper  occasion  to  stimulate  his  countrymen  to  an  unyield- 
ing resistance  to  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  In  the 
winter  of  1776,  Congress  was  removed  to  Baltimore ;  and  this  furnished 
him  with  many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  warm  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. He  became  so  popular  with  a  large  portion  of  the  members,  that  he 
was  often  the  object  of  their  kind  inquiries,  after  the  removal  of  the  body 
to  another  place.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Washington, 
and  so  great  was  the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  his  character,  that 
the  news  of  the  General's  death  produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  his 
fiiimily  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  in  respect  to  the  result. 

Dr.  Allison's  connection  with  his  church  continued  about  thirty-five  years. 
A  year  or  two  after  he  commenced  his  ministry,  he  received  a  call  to  become 
the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Philadelphia ;  but  so  earnest  was  the  opposition 
made  by  his  own  flock  to  his  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  declined  it  almost 
immediately,  and  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  the  people  among  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  already  cast  his  lot.  About  two  years  previous  to  his  death, 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  he  should  be 
inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  he  determined  at  onoe 
to  relinquish  his  charge.  Without  previous  consultation  with  any  one,  he 
announced  this  determination  on  a  Sabbath,  after  preaching  a  sermon  which 
gave  no  token  of  any  thing  like  approaching  intellectual  decay.  I  was  pre- 
sent when  the  announcement  was  made,  and  can  never  forget  the  almost 
electric  shock  which  it  sent  through  the  assembly.  The  congregation  utterly 
declined  to  accept  his  resignation,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  urgent 
wishes,  he  consented  to  retain  the  pastoral  relation ;  though  they  proceeded, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  provide  him  with  a  colleague.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
made  a  journey  to  one  of  our  western  watering  places,  and  returned  with 
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Us  health  so  mueh  improyed,  ihat,  on  the  iraoeeeduig  Sunday,  he  preached, 
taking  for  his  text  the  appropriate  langnago  of  the  Psalmist, — **  Why  art 
thoa  cast  down,  0  my  soul,  and  why  art  then  disqnieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thoa  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  oonnte- 
nance  and  my  God." 

Dr.  Allison's  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  which  had 
been  gradually  developing  itself  for  some  years,  before  it  was  perceived  to 
have  any  material  effect  upon  his  mind.  The  first  indication  of  this  was 
in  connection  with  the  Sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton. By  request  of  his  congregation,  he  yielded  a  copy  of  it  for  tiie  press ; 
and  it  came  forth,  very  indifferently  printed,  and  withal  marred  by  soma 
typographical  errors.  This  circumstance,  so  trifling  in  itself,  was  observed 
to  have  a  very  great  and  disproportionate  effect  upon  the  Doctor's  mind  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  account  for  it,  without  supposing  some  ner^ 
vous  derangement  that  had  not  before  been  perceptible,  but  which  after- 
wards developed  itself  in  the  form  of  an  incurable  malady.  Some  few 
months  before  his  death,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation,  where  medical  treatment  could  be  more  successfully  applied 
than  at  home ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  three  or  four  months,  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  regained  nearly  its  accustomed  tone,  but  his  frame  was 
so  shattered,  as  well  by  the  medical  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  suIh 
jected,  as  by  the  long  continuance  of  his  disease,  that  he  sunk  into  the  grave 
within  two  months  after  bis  return  home.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  close  his  eyes  himself,  at  that  solemn  moment,  and 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  lady  who  was  kindly  ministering  around 
his  death-bed,  that  when  he  felt  himself  about  to  make  the  transition,  he 
would  let  her  know  it.  Accordingly,  just  before  the  last  moment  came,  he 
gave  the  promised  intimation  to  his  friend ;  he  was  assisted  in  raising  his 
hands  to  close  his  eyes ;  and  the  place  which  had  known  him  knew  him  no 
more.  He  died  August  21, 1802,  aged  about  sixty-two.  Dr.  Inglis  paid  a 
suitable  tribute  to  his  memory  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  from  I.  Thess.  iv.  18, 
which,  some  twenty  years  after,  was  published  in  a  posthumous  volume  of 
Dr.  I.'s  Discourses. 

Dr.  Allison's  personal  appearance  was  highly  commanding  and  impree* 
sive.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  and  in  every  way  well  propor- 
tioned. His  manners  combined  grace  with  dignity  in  an  uncommon  degree, — 
80  as  to  invite  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repel  all  undue  familiarity 
on  the  other.  While,  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  of  osten- 
tation, there  was  always  that  genuine  self-respect,  that  considerate  regard 
to  circumstances,  that  cautious  forbearance  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  which 
never  fail  to  secure  to  an  individual  a  deferential  respect  from  all  with 
whom  he  associates.  His  moral  character  was  entirely  above  reproach. 
Accustomed  of  course  to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  he  never 
forgot  the  sacredness  of  his  calling,  while  yet  he  was  a  highly  entertaining 
and  agreeable  companion.  As  he  was  himself  remarkable  for  propriety  of 
speech,  he  would  never  tolerate  gross  improprieties  in  others, — ^no  matter  what 
might  be  their  standing  in  society  ;  and  if  an  expression  bordering  on  pro- 
fuieness,  or  even  indecent  levity,  were  uttered  in  his  hearing,  it  was  very 
Bore  to  meet  with  a  deserved  rebuke.  His  intellectual  character  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  high  order*  His  early  opportnnities  fbr 
the  enliare  of  hb  mind  were  among  the  best  which  the  country  then  afforded ; 
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and  these,  diligently  improved,  in  connection  with  his  fine  natnral  po#era, 
gendered  him  decidedly  eminent  even  among  the  greater  minds  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  always  a  diligent  student ;  and  his  studies,  instead  of  being 
strictly  professional,  took  a  wide  range.  He  was  an  elegant  belles  lettrea 
scholar,  and  was  very  familiar  with  both  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  The 
Tersification  of  Pope,  and  the  chaste  beauties  of  Addison,  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  him ;  and  I  rather  think  that  the  style  of  Robertson,  the  Historian, 
was  the  model  on  which  he  formed  his  own.  His  power  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  he  experienced  no  interruption 
in  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  by  the  presence  and  conversation  of  com- 
pany. In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  he  always  had  his  manuscript  before 
him ;  and  though  his  manner  could  not  be  said  to  be  attractive  to  a  stranger, 
yet  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it,  it  was  very  agreeable.  His  dis- 
courses were  generally  didactic,  often  profoundly  argumentative.  I  once 
heard  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  some  note  expressing  rather  a  low  estimate 
of  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  of  Dr.  Allison  he  remarked  with 
emphasis, — *^He  was  a  man  of  matter.^*  He  was  especially  eminent  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  public  bodies ;  being  possessed  of 
great  penetration,  the  utmost  self-control,  and  an  admirable  command  of 
thought  and  language  the  most  appropriate  and  elegant.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  that  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  then  President  of  Princeton 
College,  remarked  to  a  gentleman  of  our  city, — *'  Dr.  Allison  is  decidedly 
the  ablest  statesman  we  have  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.'*  And  the  late  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
has  left  behind  him  a  similar  testimony. 

Dr.  Allison,  though  he  wrote  but  little  for  the  press,  yet  sometimes 
wielded  a  pen  of  prodigious  power.  An  occasion  occurred,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  which  led  him  to  put  forth  his  power  as  a  controversial  writer 
through  the  press,  in  defence  of  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  among  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  Christians.  During  our  Colonial  dependance,  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  State  had  been  the  favoured  Church  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  Revolution  produced  an  important  change  in  this  respect, 
reducing  the  various  religious  denominations,  in  the  eye  of  the  government, 
to  the  same  level.  After  the  return  of  Peace,  certain  divines  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to  some  mat- 
ters of  their  own,  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  recognise  a  distinction  which  the 
other  denominations  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  them ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture  listened  to  their  petition,  and  granted  the  desired  aid.  Dr.  Allison 
regarding  this  legislative  measure  as  characterized  by  an  unworthy  partiality, 
oame  out  with  a  series  of  Essays  over  the  signature,  ''Yindex,'*  which  con- 
tain a  noble  defence  of  religious  liberty,  and  which  procured  an  important 
modification  and  virtual  defeat  of  the  questionable  bill.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  these  papers  will  show  at  once  that  he  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  a  champion  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom : — 

'^  An  attemot  of  this  sort  will  ever  raise  a  powerful  alarm,  unless  the  people  are 
enfllaved  or  asleep.  An  attempt  of  this  sort  hat  raised  a  powerful  alarm,  and  a  pro- 
■ecation  of  it  shall,  with  the  countenance  of  Heaven,  be  resolutely  and  successiully 
opposed." 

In  the  oonolnsion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  he  says, — 

**  We  have  just  accomplished  a  Revolution  which  is  and  will  be  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  tiU  all  human  glory  passeth  forever  away.  By  oar  means,  an  nncommoa 
Qlamination  has  spread  over  the  whole  civilised  earth,  penetrating  even  its  dark  and 
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intolerant  regions  of  gloomy  sapentition.  The  noblest  prospects  break  around  our 
enraptured  views.  We  triumphantly  anticipate  degrees  of  national  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  fkt  superior  to  what  the  sun  ever  beheld.  While  the  war  continued,  when 
weakening  fear  pre?ailed  on  almost  every  side,  Maryland  was  distinguished  by  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  of  her  councils,  the  unanimity  of  her  citizens,  the  number  and 
valour  of  her  troops.  Shall  she  tarnish  her  dear  bought  honours^  and  descend  from 
her  well  earned  fame?  Shall  she  obscure  the  splendour  of  'America's  rising'  by  an 
admission  of  ui\just  distinctions  and  impolitic  discriminations,  which  encroach  upon 
the  indefeasible  privileges  of  her  resolute,  virtuous,  obedient  citizens  ?  It  must  not, 
cannot,  shall  not,  be.  Their  own  liberal  contributions  and  intrepid  exertions  in  the 
late  hostile  scene,  say,  no;  the  blood  of  numerous  heroes  shed  for  equal,  impartial 
liberty,  says,  no;  an  immortal  leader  says,  no,  who  has  been  the  chosen  instrument 
of  doing  more  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
human  being, — who  has  saved  her  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  religions,  and  who  would  have  the  residue  of  his  days  embittered  by  inca- 
rable  anguish,  if.  looking  across  the  river  that  enriches  and  adorns  bis  peacefdl  retreat, 
he  should  behold  ecclesiastical  usurpation  raising  her  hideous  head,  and  spreading  her 
hateful,  malignant  influenoe  around;  the  God  of  Heaven  says,  no,  who  having  hereto- 
fore signally  interposed  in  their  ikvour,  and  entrusted  to  their  keeping  the  fair  inherit- 
ance of  impartial  freedom,  expects  and  commands  fhem  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  He  has  made  them  free.'' 

About  the  year  1791  or  1792,  an  incident  ocourred,  which  brought  Br. 
Allison  before  the  world  in  defence  of  American  Protestantism.  Dr.  Car- 
roll, who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  and  who  had  also  been  so  conspic- 
uous as  a  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  that  he  had  been  selected 
by  Congress  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Mission  to  Canada, 
to  induce  that  Province  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  their  struggle 
against  Great  Britain, — had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope,  about  the  year 

1789,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  in  America.  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  Europe  to  receive  consecration,  as  that  ceremony  could  not,  at  that 
time,  be  performed  in  this  country.  He  went  to  London,  and  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  in  that  city  was  empowered  to  bestow  it  upon  him.     In  the  year 

1790,  he  returned  to  his  people  in  the  new  character  of  Bishop,  to  whom 
before  he  had  been  known  only  as  a  Priest.  Dr.  Carroll  had  been  always 
highly  esteemed  by  all  denominations  in  Baltimore,  as  well  for  his  decided 
patriotism,  as  for  his  exemplary  Christian  character ;  and  Dr.  Allison  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him.  It  was  very  soon  made 
known,  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  that  the  title  he  assumed 
was  John,  Bishop  of  Baltimore;  and  to  one  who  had  shown  himself  so 
stem  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  denomina- 
tions as  Dr.  Allison  had  done,  it  seemed  too  expressive  of  exclusivenese 
and  supremacy,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  animadversion.  He  accord- 
ingly arraigned  it  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  in  a  series  of  able  Essays ;, 
though  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  show  that,  however  much  impor- 
tance the  Church  which  had  adopted  the  title  might  ascribe  to  it,  it  was 
really  worth  no  more  than  plain  Doctor  or  Mr.  in  an  unpretending  Protest- 
ant Church. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Dr.  Allison  sustained  all  the  domestic  relations  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  affection :  a  more  devoted  husband  and  father  thaa 
he  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  the  evening  of  his  days,  while  his 
mind  was  undergoing  the  sad  eclipse  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  never 
intermitted  family  worship ;  and  conducted  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
indicate  the  slightest  mental  aberration.  His  great  aversion  to  appearing 
as  an  author  induced  him  to  leave,  as  one  of  his  dying  injunctions,  that  all 
bis  manuscript  sermons  should  be  committed  to  the  flames :  otherwise  I 
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doubt  not  there  might  have  been  a  seleoUon  made  from  them  for  the  prese, 
whioh  would  have  done  honour  to  our  American  pulpit. 

Dr.  Allison's  name  is  intimately  aMOoiated,  not  only  with  the  e«rly  his- 
tory of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  with  many  important 
measures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  much  that  was  done  in  his 
day  for  the  general  improvement  of  this  city,  and  of  society  at  large.  From 
the  origin  of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery,  he  was  its  leading  member  until  ho 
died.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Psalmody,  and  a  member  of  other  leading  committees  at  the  organisation 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Baltimore  College  and  the  Baltimore  Library.  He  was  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  that  met  first  at  Elisabeth  town,  in  1766,  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  this  country.  Nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  he  passed  away ;  but  the  memory  of  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues is  still  fresh  in  some  minds,  and  I  rejoice  that  you  are  disposed  to 
transmit  some  enduring  notice  of  his  life  and  character  to  future  generations. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  PURVIANCB. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D., 
PRSfliDwiT  or  jEwwiaaon  oollxob. 

Gamsohsbubo,  Jane  26, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  my  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Allison  of 
Baltimore  is  quite  too  limited  to  avail  for  the  purpose  which  your  request  con- 
templates. I  never  saw  him  but  once,  though  he  certainly  then  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  which  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  century  has  left  almost  as  distinct 
as  ever. 

The  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him,  was  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle, at  which  he  had  been  invited  to  sit  as  a  corresponding  member.  It  was 
about  the  time  that  I  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  high 
standing  of  Dr.  Allison  in  the  Church,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  even 
seeing  him.  Fortunately,  something  came  up  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, that  drew  from  him  some  remarks;  and^  though  he  did  not  attempt  any 
thing  like  a  set  speech,  he  said  enough  fully  to  justify  the  exalted  opinion  that  I 
had  previously  formed  of  his  great  parliamentary  skill  and  power.  His  personal 
appearance  was  remarkably  dignified  and  commanding,  and  impressed  me  at 
once  with  the  idea  of  intellectual  superiority.  His  attitude,  gesture,  every  thing 
pertaining  to  his  manner,  was  in  a  high  degree  impressive,  and  seemed  hardly  to 
admit  of  improvement.  And  nothing  could  exceed  the  appropriateness  and 
graceful  elegance  of  his  remarks.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  the 
fiithers, — ^particularly  the  late  Dr.  John  King;  and  they  all  agreed  in  ascribing  to 
him  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  highest  order;  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  deliberative  body,  rather  than  the  pulpit,  called  them  forth  to  the 
best  advantage.  On  the  floor  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  I  have  often  heard  it 
•aid  that  he  had  no  superior;  and  though  he  did  not  always  carry  conviction  to 
aU  who  heard  him,  it  was  not  for  want  of  the  highest  skill  and  address  in  man- 
aging his  sul^Ject.  Nearly  all  who  have  distinct  recollections  of  him  have  passed 
swity,  but  there  must  be  a  few  still  living  who  can  tell  you  more  about  him  than 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

MATTHEW  BROWN. 
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DAVID  CALDWELL,  D.  D  * 

1768—1824. 

David  Caldwbll,  the  eldest  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  Caldwell,  was 
bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  22,  1725.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
in  comfortable  circnmstances,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  lived.  The  son,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  house  carpenter ;  and  he  subse- 
quently worked  at  the  business  four  years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman. 
At  the  age  of  about  twenty-five,  he  believed  himself  the  subject  of  a  true 
conversion,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  HaTing 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  immediately  commenced  a 
course  of  study  with  a  view  to  a  collegiate  education.  Part  of  his  prepara- 
tory course  at  least  was  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith  of 
Pequea,  Pa.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761, — the  year  in  which 
President  Davies  died ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  assisted  in 
carrying  him  to  his  grave. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  year,  in  teaching  a  school 
at  Cape  May ;  at  the  same  time  occupying  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study 
of  Theology.  When  the  year  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Princeton,  with  a 
view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  preparation  for  the  ministry; 
but,  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  he  acted  as  assistant 
teacher  in  College,  in  the  department  of  languages.  He  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Princeton, 
September  28,  1762,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  same 
Presbytery,  and  at  the  same  place,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1763. 

Having  supplied  several  vacancies  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery 
that  licensed  him,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  as  a  missionary  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Presbytery  were  ordered 
to  ordain  him  with  reference  to  this  mission.  He  seems  to  have  vbited 
North  Carolina  first  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  of  1764 ;  and 
then  to  have  returned  to  the  North  for  ordination.  He  was  ordained  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1765, —  the  sermon  being  preached  by 
the  Rev.  William  Eirkpatrick.t  A  call  to  him  had  been  laid  before  the 
Presbytery  at  a  previous  meeting,  from  the  Congregations  in  Buffalo  and 
Alamance  settlements  in  North  Carolina ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
dismissed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  Virginia.  The  Congregations 
to  which  he  was  called,  included  a  considerable  number  of  hb  friends,  who 

•  Memoir  by  Rer.  Dr.  CarQtheii.~Foote'8  Sketches  of  N.  C— MS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  Hall. 

t  WiLLUM  KiRKPATBiCK  WM  ftraduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757 ;  was  lioeMed 
to  preach  by  the  PreBbyteiy  of  Kew  Bmntwiek  at  Prinoeton,  Aogtut  15,  175S;  and  waf 
Mdained  sine  tUulo,  at  Oranbenry,  JqW  4,  1759.  In  March,  1700,  he  was  Bent,  in  answer  te  a 
petition  made  to  Presbytery,  to  preach  at  Trenton.  In  April,  1701,  the  people  of  TrentoD 
gave  him  a  call;  and  in  April,  1702,  by  the  adrioe  of  Presbytery,  he  aooepted  it;  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  his  installation  was  postponed ;  and  in  December,  1764,  the  Presbytery  reftued 
to  install  him  on  the  mand  of  inadequate  support.  He  continued,  howerer,  to  preach  there, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  till  Jnne,  1766,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Amwell,  M.  J., 
where  he  was  installed  in  Aagost  following.  In  1767,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Bcaid 
of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  SIh 
of  September,  1769,  in  the  forty-third  rear  of  his  age.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  la 
1769.    Tradition  represents  him  as  an  eloquent  man,  and  distinguished  for  his  pMj  iod  «•- 
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had  emigrated  from  PenDfljlTaiiia  to  North  Carolina,  and  some  of  wkom  kad 
been  tbonghtfnl  enongh  to  bespeak  his  senioes  as  a  minister,  while  he  was 
jet  onl J  in  a  coarse  of  training  for  the  sacred  office.  One  of  his  oongr^a- 
tions  belonged  to  the  Old  Side,  and  the  other  to  the  New  Side,  of  that 
day ;  but,  bj  his  discreet  and  cautions  management,  he  wa.s  enabled  to  keep 
them  in  friendly  relations  with  each  other. 

He  proceeded  to  Carolina  immediately  after  his  ordmation ;  but,  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  now  known,  did  not  immediately  join  the  Hanoyer  Pres- 
bytery, or  accept  the  call  of  the  two  Churches.  It  was  not  till  the  11th  of 
October,  1767,  that  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
not  till  the  3d  of  March,  1768,  that  he  was  insUUed  Pastor  of  the  Churches. 
The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  McAden.* 

As  the  salary  which  his  congregations  promised  him,  was  only  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  other  provision  for  his 
support ;  and,  accordingly,  he  purchased  a  small  farm,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  commenced  a  classical  school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  till  the  infirmities  of  age  disqualified  him  for 
teaching.  The  number  of  scholars  generally  ranged  from  fifty  to  sixty ; 
and  among  them  were  many  who  have  since  held  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  both  Church  and  State. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  at  an  early  period  in  his  ministry,  directed  his  attention  to 
both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  me(^cine.  He  profited,  in  this  way, 
by  the  residence  in  his  family,  for  a  year,  of  a  practising  physician,  as  well 
as  by  a  constant  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bush,  between  whom  add  himself 
there  grew  up  an  intimacy  while  they  were  together  in  College. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  identified  with  some  of  the  most  terrible  events  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  territory  that  constituted  the  field  of  hb 
labours,  was  repeatedly  a  scene  of  terror  and  bloodshed.  His  house  was 
plundered,  his  library  and  furniture  destroyed,  and  the  most  vigorous  and 
insidious  efforts  were  made  to  overtake  and  arrest  him,  when  he  had  fled  for 
his  life.  His  people,  like  himself,  were  generally  earnest  patriots,  and  some 
of  them  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  while  all  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
triab  and  privations. 

After  the  return  of  Peace,  Mr.  Caldwell,  besides  attending  faithfully  to 
his  duties  as  teacher  and  preacher,  bad  much  to  do,  in  a  more  private  way, 
with  the  political  concerns  of  the  country.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1776,  and  had  voted  for  a  provision  which  forbade  his  being  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  while  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  still  he  was  at 
liberty  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  measures  which  the  public 
welfare  demanded  ;  and  his  opinion  always  carried  with  it  great  weight.  As 
a  testimony  of  grateful  respect  for  the  various  public  services  he  had  ren- 

•  Huaa  McAdin  wm  born  in  Pennsylvania,  thongh  his  parent*  were  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1753 ;  studied  Theology  under  the 
Rev.  John  Blair;  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Newcastle  Presbytery  in  1755;  was  ordained 
hj  the  same  Presbytery  in  1757 ;  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Hanover  Presbytery  in  1759,  and 
the  larae  year  became  the  minister  of  the  Congregations  of  Duplin  and  New  Hanover  in  North 
Oacolina;  and,  having  remained  there  about  ten  years,  removed  to  Caswell  County,  ohieST  for 
the  sake  of  a  better  climate,  where  he  died  January  20,  1781,  leaving  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
He  gaiTered,  not  a  little,  during  the  Revolution,— his  bouse  being  ransacked,  and  many  ef  the 
BMt  valuable  things  it  contained,  partioalarly  his  papers,  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy ;  and, 
within  two  weeks  Mter  his  death,  they  were  enoampiKi  in  one  of  the  churches  in  which  he  had 
Wta  aooustomed  to  preach.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  remarkably  exact  in  his  habits, 
and  an  eminently  futhfol  and  laborious  pMtor  and  missionary. 
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^rod,  wkea  tbe  preient  ajstem  of  Distoiot  Chmrts  went  into  operation, — 
notwithstanding  there  were  many  applioants  for  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Gnil- 
ford  Gountj,  Mr.  Caldwell's  son,  in  whose  behalf  no  application  had  been 
made,  received  the  appointment  under  circumstances  the  most  gratifjmg  to 
both  the  son  and  the  father. 

When  the  University  of  North  Carolma  was  established,  in  1791,  Bfr. 
Caldwell,  it  is  understood,  had  the  offer  of  the  Presidency ;  but,  owing  to 
his  advanced  age,  and  to  the  peculiar  state  of  his  family,  he  saw  fit  to  decline 
it.  In  1810,  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  testified  their  respect  for  hu 
character  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

When  the  great  religious  excitement  took  place  throughout  the  Southern 
country,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
though  he  believed  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work  of  Divine 
grace,  yet  was  convinced  also  that  there  was  much  about  it  which  could  not 
Improve  itself  to  an  enlightened  Christian  judgment.  He  ventured  cau- 
tiously, and  yet  firmly,  to  express  this  opinion ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  was,  for  a  time,  set  down  by  many  as  among  the  doubtful  friends  of  the 
revival. 

Dr.  Caldwell  continued  to  preach  in  his  two  churches,  unless  prevented  by 
inclement  weather,  till  the  year  1820,  though  his  infirmities  had  become  so 
great  that  it  was  often  with  difficulty  that  he  could  reach  his  house,  after  a 
public  service.  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  never  left 
the  plantation  on  which  he  resided ;  but,  during  the  whole  progress  of  his 
decline,  he  uniformly  evinced  the  utmost  patience,  equanimity,  and  gratitude 
for  the  Divine  goodness.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1824,  was  attended  with  so  little  suffering,  that  his  friends 
soarcely  realized  that  he  had  entered  the  dark  valley,  when  they  saw  that 
life  was  extinct.  Had  he  lived  seven  months  longer,  he  would  have  com- 
pleted a  century.  A  Sermon,  with  reference  to  his  death,  was  preached,  by 
appointment  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  in  the  Buffalo  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Currie,  one  of  his  former  pupils,  from  Eocl.  vii.  1. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1766,  he  was  married  to  Rachel,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  minister  at  Sugar  Creek,  N.  C. 
They  had  a  large  family  of  children :  three  of  the  sons  entered  the  ministry, 
and  one,  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  C.  suffered  severe  domestic  affiictions, — 
three  of  his  children,  and  one  of  them  a  clergyman  of  great  promise,  becom- 
ing irrecoverably  insane.  Mrs.  Caldwell  survived  her  husband  less  than  a 
year,  and  died  in  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith.  A  marble  slab  near  the 
Buffalo  Church  designates  the  spot  where  their  mortal  remains  repose. 

A  somewhat  extended  biography  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Caruthers,  D.  D., — was  published  in  1842,  at  the  close  of  which  are  two  of 
Dr.  Caldwell's  Sermons, — one  entitled  **  The  character  and  doom  of  the  Slug^ 
gard ;"  the  other,  "  The  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  uiisoriptural.** 


FROM  THE   HON.  J.  M.  MOREHEAD, 
oovBaiiOR  or  north  cuiouna. 

GRMifBBOEO*,  N.  C,  4tli  August,  1852. 
Dear  Sir:  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminis- 
cences, can  hardly  be  said  to  have  Uved  in  my  generation,  but  he  seems  rather 
to  have  belonged  to  a  generation  or  two  preceding 
\ui..  Ill  34 
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In  NoTember,  1811,  my  f*Uier  iock  me,  tktn  ia  my  Biztoeitii  yoftr,  with  a 
good  common  English  education,  from  hia  residenoe  in  the  Coontj  of  Redung- 
ham,  to  Dr.  Caldwell's, — a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
putting  roe  under  his  care  and  instruction.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  him  as  an 
instructer  and  disciplinarian,  that  I  had  conceived  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal dignity,  with  a  face  the  scowl  of  which  would  annihilate  the  unlucky  urchin 
who  had  not  gotten  his  lesson  well.  So  I  approached  his  residence  with  fear 
and  trembling.  We  found,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  and  near  a  lit- 
tle mill  on  a  small  branch, — built  rather  to  serve  as  a  hobby  for  amusement  than 
for  any  more  practical  purpose,  an  exceedingly  old  gentleman,  bowed  down  by 
some  eighty-six  or  seven  winters,  enveloped  in  a  large  cape  made  of  bear  skin, 
with  a  net  worsted  cap  on  his  head,  (for  the  evening  was  cool,)  and  supporting 
himself  with  a  cane  not  much  shorter  than  his  own  body— this  was  Dr.  Gald- 
well.  My  fears  of  him  and  his  authority  were  at  once  dissipated.  The  moment 
he  was  informed  of  our  business,  he  remarked  that  he  had  long  ago  abandoned 
his  school,  and  had  taught  but  little  since,  and  then  only  to  oblige  a  neighbour 
or  two;  that  he  had  no  pupil  at  that  time,  and  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing again.  My  father  reminded  him  of  his  promise  made,  many  years  before, 
and  while  he  was  not  teaching,  that  he  would  educate  his  oldest  son  for  him. 
The  Doctor  replied  jocularly  that  he  did  not  consider  that  that  promise  bound 
him  to  live  always,  that  he  might  comply  with  it;  and  that  my  father  ought  to 
have  presented  his  son  long  since.  My  father  made  some  answer  at  which  the 
Doctor  laughed  heartily,  and  said  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  which  he  often 
assumed,  when  he  desired  to  be  humorous,  or  to  worry  a  laggard  pupil  with  a 
bad  less<m — *'  Wed  mon,  we  must  thry  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  lad;  " 
and  turning  to  myself,  said — ''  But  mon,  have  ye  an  appetite  for  reading?  ''  To 
which  I  replied,  *'  I  am  not  very  hungry  for  it."  The  answer  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  we  then  proceeded  to  his  house. 

I  took  boarding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  remained  under  his  tuition  until 
the  fall  of  1815,  (losing  a  good  deal  of  time,  however,  from  the  school,)  when  I 
Went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Junior  class.  As  I  had  nearly  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  the  languages 
under  Dr.  Caldwell,  I  studied  no  Latin  or  Greek  at  the  University,  with  the 
exception  of  Cicero,  and  that  I  studied  privately. 

I  was  not  long  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  hands,  before  I  became  satisfied  of  his 
remarkable  excellence  as  a  teacher.  He  had  but  little  to  amuse  him,  except 
hearing  my  lessons.  I  applied  myself  to  my  studies  with  great  zeal,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased;  and  often  has  he  made  me  recite,  from  four  to  six  hours  a 
day,  parsing  every  difBicult  word,  and  scanning  nearly  every  line,  when  the  reci- 
tation happened  to  be  in  any  of  the  Latin  poets.  Indeed  you  could  not  get  along 
with  him,  with  any  comfort,  without  knowing  accura^ly  and  thoroughly  every 
thing  that  you  passed  over. 

The  Rules  of  Prosody  and  Syntax  in  the  Latin,  and  of  Syntax  in  the  Greek, 
with  all  the  exceptions  and  notes,  seemed  to  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alpha- 
bet. His  memory  had  evidently  failed  to  some  extent;  and  I  have  sometimes 
found  him,  on  my  arrival  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  studying  the  higher  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  looking  over  my  lesson  for  the  day.  He  would  apologize  for 
doing  so,  by  saying  that  his  memory  failed,  and  he  was  afraid  I  might  cork  him; 
meaning  that  I  might  ask  him  questions  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer. 
Hard  words  or  difScult  sentences  in  the  various  authors  that  he  taught,  seemed, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  familiar  to  him;  and  often,  when  he  would  ask  me  for 
a  rule  which  I  could  not  give,  he  would  attempt  to  give  it;  and  the  phraseology 
having  escaped  his  memory,  he  would  bother  at  it,  like  a  man  with  a  tangl^ 
skein,  searching  for  the  end  by  which  it  can  be  unravelled,  until  some  word  or 
expression  of  his  own  would  bring  back  to  his  memory  some  part  of  the  rule« 


and  tiien  ho  would  repeat  the  whole  of  it  with  great  aoenraoj.  Sometimes,  when 
he  oonld  not  repeat  the  role  in  English,  he  would  say — **  Weel  mon,  let  ns  thrj 
the  Latin; "  and  the  Latin  generally  proved  to  he  f  vite  at  his  command. 

Dr.  Oaldwell's  course  of  studies  in  the  languages, — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  was  extensive  for  his  day;  and  the  fkcdlity  and  sac- 
cess  with  which  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  others,  in  such  extreme  old  age, 
was  truly  wonderfuL  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  under  his 
instruction,  he  had  several  more  pupils,  and  among  them  was  a  student  of  medi- 
cine; and  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  just  as  fkmiliar  with  that  subject  as  any 
other. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
reading,  with  the  help  of  two  pair  of  spectacles;  but  his  sight  returned  subse- 
quently, so  that  he  could  read  the  finest  €hreek  print,  without  any  glasses  at  all. 
I  did  not,  however,  observe  much  change  in  his  intellect. 

In  stature,  I  suppose  he  must  have  measured  about  five  feet,  eight  or  ten 
inches;  and  in  his  younger  days,  he  probably  weighed  fir<Mn  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  pounds.  He  had  a  well  formed  head  and  strong 
features.  He  was  an  exceedingly  studious  man,  as  his  great  acquisitions  in 
various  departments  of  learning  proved.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
mind  were  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  and  retain  it,  and  the  power  to  apply 
it  to  use  All  and  practical  purposes.  By  some  he  was  thought  to  be  lacking  in 
originality;  but  I  think  this  questionable.  He  certainly  possessed  a  strong 
mind;  but  the  late  day  at  which  his  education  was  commenced,  the  great  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  active  pursuits  of  his  life,  gave  him  but 
little  time  for  that  kind  of  reflection,  without  which  originality  of  thought  is  not 
apt  to  be  developed. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  admirable  temper,  fond  of  indulging  in  playftil 
remarks,  which  he  often  pointed  with  a  moral;  kind  to  a  fitult  to  every  human 
being,  and  I  might  say  to  every  living  creature,  entitled  U^  his  kindness.  He 
seemed  to  live  to  do  good. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  duly  appreciate  his  usefulness  through  his  long  life. 
His  learning,  his  piety,  and  his  patriotism,  were  infused  into  the  generations  of 
his  day.  An  ardent  Whig  of  the  Revolution,  he  taught  his  people  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  country  as  well  as  their  God.  Well  do  I  remember,  when,  in 
1814,  the  militia  of  Guilford  were  called  together  in  this  town  to  raise  volun- 
teers, or  draft  men  to  go  to  Norfolk,  to  have  seen  the  old  gentleman  literally 
crawl  upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  House  to  address  the  multitude,  and  in  fervid 
and  patriotic  strains  exhort  them  to  be  fiiithful  to  their  country.  The  sermon 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  soldiers.  As  an  illustration,  I  may  mention  that 
a  Quaker  lad,  who  had  been  strictly  educated  in  the  faith  of  his  denomination, 
after  hearing  the  sermon,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  served  his  tour, 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  Church,  which  gladly  received  him,  and  lived 
and  died  an  honoured  and  esteemed  citizen. 

From  Dr.  Caldwell's  great  age  at  the  time  I  knew  him,  and  the  consequent 
fiiilure  of  his  voice,  (never  I  think  a  very  good  one,)  I  could  not  form  a  very 
satisfactory  opinion  of  his  merits  in  the  pulpit.  All  the  sermons  I  ever  heard 
him  deliver  were  extemporaneous.  But,  if  I  were  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  respect 
to  him  as  a  preacher,  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  I  should  say  he  was  a  calm, 
strong,  didactic  reasoner,  whose  sermons  were  delivered  with  an  earnestness 
that  left  no  doubt  with  his  hearers  that  he  was  uttering  his  own  deep  oonvictions, 
and  with  an  unction  that  bore  testimony  to  the  Christian  purity  of  his  own 
heart. 

Happy  in  the  opportunity  of  thus  benrinp:  :\\)  h^yyi'iA^  testimony  to  the  memory 
of  my  veneiated  fHend        I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  MOKEUEAD. 
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SAMUEL  BLAIR,  D.  D. 
1764—1818. 

FROM  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  KEILL,  D.  D. 

Philadklphia,  Jannarj  15, 1849. 

My  dear  Brother :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following 
brief  Dotice  of  the  late  Dr.  Blair.  I  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
him;  bat  having  resided  in  Qermantown,  and  preached  some  years  in 
the  house  of  worship  which  he  very  generoosly  aided  in  erecting,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  his  character  and  manner  of  life  from  reliable 
sonroes. 

Samusl  Blair  was  bom  in  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  the 
year  1741.  His  &ther,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  then  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
that  place,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  of  respectable  talents  and  eminent 
nsefulness ;  was  a  zealous  friend  to  Whitefield,  and  ranked  high  among  the 
New  Lights  in  the  memorable  schism  of  the  old  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Synod.  The  son,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  father, 
was  early  and  carefully  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  was  removed  by  death,  and 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  widowed  mother  and  her  advisers. 
The  trust  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  discharged ;  for  Samuel,  in  due 
time,  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honour,  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  afterwards  served  as  Tutor 
there  for  about  th^ee  years — from  1761  to  1764. 

I  can  find  no  account  of  his  first  religious  impressions ;  but  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  was  hopefully  pious  before  he  entered  College.  The  Chris- 
tian minbtry  was  his  object;  and,  after  passing  the  usual  triab  with  credit, 
he  was  licensed  t<f  preach  the  Oospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in 
1764.  He  was  popular  as  a  preacher  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit. 
His  discourses  were  written  out  in  full,  with  great  care,  and  his  elocution 
was  at  once  chaste  and  impressive.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  fine  talents,  and  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  for  his  age. 
In  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that,  in  1767, 
after  Dr.  Witherspoon  had  declined  the  first  call  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution,  young  Blair, 
though  not  over  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  that  office,  with,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  entire  unanimity.  But  when  the  intelligence 
came  from  Scotland  that,  owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon would  probably  accept  the  call  if  it  should  be  renewed,  Mr.  Blair 
immediately  declined  the  invitation,  and  Dr.  W.  was  re-elected.  This  was 
regarded,  at  the  time,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  public 
good.  He  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  College  demanded  the  services  of  a 
man  of  matured  mind  and  eminent  qualifications ;  and,  therefore,  gave  way 
with  a  modesty  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  record. 

In  November,  1766,  Mr.  Bkir  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall.  ^n  his  way 
thither,  after  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  night, 
losing  his  wardrobe  and  manuscripts,  and  escaping  narrowly  with  his  life 
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His  exposure,  on  ihU  ocoasion,  injured  his  health,  and  the  loss  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  he  had  written  with  great  care,  depressed  his  spirits.  In  the 
spring  of  1769,  he  took  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  had  a 
severe  illness,  which  it  was  thought  had  given  a  shock  to  his  constitution 
from  which  it  could  never  recover.  This,  in  connection  with  certain  diffi- 
culties which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  people,  in  relation  to  the 
Half-way  Covenant, — as  it  was  called,  induced  him,  in  September  following, 
to  proffer  the  resignation  of  his  charge ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dlsnussed, 
October  10,  1769.  About  this  time,  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
the  elder  William  Shippen,  M.  D., — an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia. 
They  had  five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1790. 

After  resigning  his  charge  at  Boston,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  German- 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment and  devotion  to  his  books;  except  that  he  served  two  years  as  Chaplain 
inOongre^,  and  preached  at  other  times,  occasionally,  as  opportunity  offered. 
He  died  in  September,  1818,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Mrs. 
Blair  died  in  the  spring  of  1821. 

Dr.  Blair  published  two  Sermons,  one  of  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1799. 

Dr.  Blair  was  of  about  the  medium  sixe,  of  fair  and  ruddy  complexion, 
and  decidedly  a  fine  looking  man — not  unlike,  in  hii^  personal  appearance, 
to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners and  of  amiable  and  generous  dispositions.  He  was  also  a  superior 
scholar,  a  well  read  theologian,  and  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  But,  owing 
perhaps  to  excessive  diffidence,  and  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  recluse.  True,  his  health  was  feeble ;  but  it  would  probably 
have  been  improved  by  more  active  service.  He  yielded  too  much  to 
despondency,  and  did  not  rouse  himself  to  labour  in  his  profession  with 
becoming  energy  and  zeal.  Hence  the  high  expectations  which  his  early 
promise  had  inspired,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  disappointed.  But  it 
should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour  that  he  was  always  liberal  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  religion,  and  of  all  evangelical  enterprises.  He 
was  a  principal  agent,  and  one  of  the  most  generous  contributors,  in  the 
erection  of  the  Presbyterian  church  edifice  in  Oermantown,  where  he  laboured 
in  word  and  doctrine,  for  some  time,  gratuitously,  and  with  great  acceptance. 
His  services  were  also  acceptable  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached,  by 
invitation,  in  several  of  the  churches,  when  their  pulpits  happened  to  be 
vacant;  but  he  rarely  went  abroad  to  preach,  partly  on  account  of  infirm 
health,  and  partly  because  he  deemed  himself  but  poorly  fitted  for  that  sort 
of  labour.  Indeed,  although  he  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  good 
education,  and  refined  taste,  he  failed  in  energy  and  moral  courage.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  luxury  of  private  study,  pondering  the  deep  things 
of  religion,  waiting,  it  would  seem,  for  a  providential  opening  to  some 
important  station,  when  he  might  have  been  much  more  advantageously 
employed  in  the  great  practical  duties  of  his  office.  I  say  this,  because  it 
is  due  to  truth,  and  without  the  least  disposition  to  dishonour  his  memory. 
While  he  was,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man,  one  cannot 
but  wish,  in  contemplating  his  character,  that  his  fine  powers  had  been 
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brongiii  more  foDy  into  ezereioe,  and  tiiat  the  history  of  his  life  had  been 
a  record  of  more  extended  and  self-denying  labours. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  brother  and  fellow  servant  in  the  Lord, 

WILLIAM  NEILL. 


ROBERT  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1765—1805. 

BoBSRT  OooPSR  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  or  about  the  year 
1782.  His  fttther  died  in  Ireland,  while  the  son  was  yet  a  child.  At  the 
age  of  about  nine,  he,  with  two  sisters,  was  brought  by  his  mother  to 
America.  The  fitmily  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  probably  in  or  near  Lan- 
caster or  Carlisle.  Their  worldly  circumstances  were  somewhat  depressed, 
but  his  mother  was  active  and  frugal,  and,  in  connection  with  what  he  was 
enabled  to  do  for  himself,  managed  to  afford  him  tolerable  facilities  of  edu- 
cation for  that  day.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  efforts  which  she  made 
in  his  behalf,  and  manifested  his  gratitude  in  the  most  exemplary  filial 
attentions  till  the  close  of  her  life.  There  is  a  tradition  among  his  descend- 
ants that  he  learned  the  business  of  plough-making,  in  order  to  help  him- 
self in  his  education;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  obliged  to  labour  at  something  to  obtain  the  means,  in  part  at  least,  of 
accomplishing  this  object;  and  that  he  occasionally  left  school,  and  engaged 
in  manual  labour,  in  order  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  fitted  for  College  chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roan,  within  whose  congregation  he  resided  during  his  earlier  years,  and 
for  whom  he  always  cherished  a  high  regard.  In  due  time,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1768,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Finley. 

Having  determined  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  prosecuted 
a  course  of  theological  study,  partly,  it  would  seem,  under  the  direction  of 
his  own  minister,  Mr.  Roan,  and  partly  under  that  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  George  Duffield,  then  of  Carlisle,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  received  on  trials  for  licensure  by  the  (Old)  Presbytery  of  Donegal, 
October  24,  1764,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  graduation.  Having 
passed  through  his  trials  with  great  acceptance,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  February  22,  1765. 

Immediately  after  his  licensure,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to 
supply,  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  the  vacant  Congregation  at  Middle  Spring ;  and, 
subsequently,  a  continuance  of  his  labours  was  requested  by  that  congre- 
gation :  and  some  other  congregations,  particularly  that  at  West  Nottbg^ 
ham,  then  recently  i^endered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Finley  to  the 
Presidency  of  New  Jersey  College,  solicited  his  services.  On  the  18th  ci 
June,  1765,  a  call  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Church  at  Middle  Spring, 
aeoompanied  with  a  request  that,  if  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  td  accept 

•  MS8.  from  Jonathan  K.  Cooper,  Eaq.,  Hon.  Bobert  0.  Grier,  R«t.  Iimo  Grier^  Ber.  Dr. 
M'Conaiighy,  and  Rot.  Dr.  Mittihow  Biown. 
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k  At  oooe,  die  PraBbytery  wofold  appoint  him,  in  tlie  muxt  time,  tlidr  sta* 
ted  supply ;  and  thoagb  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  immediate  answer, 
he  nltunately  determined  to  accept  the  call.  Abont  the  same  time,  the  con- 
gregation at  Martinsbnrgb,  Ya.,  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  had  previonsly 
preached  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  were  actually  moying  to  invite  him  to 
become  their  pastor,  but  were  discouraged  from  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  being  informed  that  any  such  application  would  be  unavailing.  He  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  the  call  from  Middle  Spring  on  the  80th  of  Octo- 
ber; and  his  ordination  and  installation  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  the  next 
month. 

Here  Mr.  Cooper  continued  his  labours,  wiUi  great  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness, for  thirty-one  years.  The  church  and  congr^ation  grew  under  his 
ministry,  and  the  old  wooden  edifice,  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  worship,  gave  place  to  a  large  and  commodious  building  of  stone,  which 
was  constantly  and  often  densely  filled.  He  watched  with  uncommon  soli- 
citude and  assiduity  over  the  interests  of  his  flock,  and  was  blest,  in  return, 
with  their  unwavering  confidence  and  affection.  He  visited  all  the  families 
in  his  congregation,  frequently  and  systematically,  and  was  especially  atten- 
tive to  the  religious  interests  of  the  young.  In  these  labours  of  love  he 
found  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  his  excellent  wife,  who  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  accompany  him  in  his  parochial  visits,  and  often  made  herself 
very  useful,  especially  in  adminbtering  relief  or  consolation  to  the  sick. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson 
College,  in  the  year  1792. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1796,  Dr.  Cooper,  in  consequence  of  a  decayed 
state  of  health,  in  which  his  mind  had  a  sensible  share,  applied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery for  leave  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  The  request  was  not  at 
once  decisively  acted  upon ;  bat  provbion  was  made  for  rendering  him  the 
needed  assistance  in  his  labours,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 
At  that  meeting,  the  Doctor  renewed  his  request ;  and  his  church,  having 
finally  become  satisfied  that  his  infirmities  were  such  as  to  cut  off  the  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  Eignified  to  the 
Presbytery  their  assent  to  his  proposal ;  whereupon,  the  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved.    This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  1797. 

The  malady,  which  thus  interrupted  Dr.  Cooper's  public  labours,  was  of 
the  nature  of  dropsy ;  but  it  was  attended  with  an  inveterate  depression  of 
spirits,  which,  apart  from  physical  infirmity,  utterly  unfitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  was  often  with  extreme  difficulty  that  his  family 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  pulpit ;  but  sometimes  the  clouds  would 
suddenly  break  away,  and  leave  him  to  the  fiill  use  of  his  faculties,  so  that 
he  would  preach  with  uncommon  freedom  and  power.  After  he  had  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge,  his  bodily  disease  yielded  to  medical  treatment,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  general  tranquillity  of  his  mind  was  restored.  He  gladly 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  change  to  resume  his  minif*terial  labours ; 
and,  though  he  never  afterwards  had  a  stated  charge,  he  often  supplied 
vacant  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  exerted  himself 
not  a  little  in  gathering  the  means  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  more  des- 
titute portions  of  the  country,  and  even  acted  as  a  missionary  himself.  A 
short  time  before  Ms  death,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  at  least  the  mental 
malady  which  had  previously  afflicted  him ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  brief 
period,  and  he  went  down  to  his  grave  amidst  the  most  cheering  testimo- 
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Dies  of  God's  gracious  presanoe.  He  died  April  5,  1805,  in  the  serenty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cooper,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  published  nothing  except 
a  Tract,  in  1804,  entitled  '*  Signs  of  the  times ;''  in  which  he  notices  the 
progress  of  Infidel  Philosophy  in  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  its  extending 
in  this  country  ;  deprecates  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  then  becom- 
ing rife  in  maoy  parts  of  the  land ;  and  carefully  marks  the  dbtinction 
between  a  spurious  excitement  and  a  genuine  reyival  of  religion.  A  Ser- 
mon of  his  was  also  published,  preached  before  a  Regiment  of  troops,  who 
were  about  to  leave  home  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  country,  daring 
the  Revolution ;  but  this  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  without  any 
agency  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  without  his  knowledge. 

Though  Dr.  Cooper  had  but  limited  means  of  support  in  his  small  salary 
and  poor  farm,  he  contrived,  by  rigid  economy,  to  place  himself  in  very 
comfortable  worldly  circumstances.  He  had  also  a  very  considerable  library 
for  that  day ;  and  by  a  memorandum  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, it  appears  that  a  portion  of  his  books  were  purchased  for  him  by  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  Scotland. 

About  the  time  that  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to  Elisa- 
beth, eldest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  Kearsley,  then  of  Carlisle.  They 
had  four  children, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  son  died  in  infancy. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Jane^  married  a  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholson,  and  has  been 
dead  many  years.  His  second  daughter,  Elizabeth^  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Grier.*  His  youngest  son,  John^  was  liberally  educated,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry ;  but  was  obliged,  by  a  sudden  decline  of  health,  to 
give  up  study  entirely,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  By  relaxation 
and  moderate  exercise  on  a  farm,  however,  he  so  far  regained  his  health  as 
to  be  able  to  teach  a  school,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  thb  employment 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  removed  to  Peoria,  111.,  the  residence  of  one 
of  his  sons,  in  1839,  where  he  died,  in  1848,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  MOODEY,  D.  D. 

Shippkmsburo,  ?▲.,  Januarj  18, 1860 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cooper,  my  venerable  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was  limited  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life.     He  lived  but  about  two  years  after  my  acceptance  of  the  call  at  Mid- 

*  Isaac  Gbibr  was  born  about  tbe  year  1763,  in  what  is  now  Franklin  Coontr,  Pa.  His 
fkther,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  of  the  Scotch  Irish  emigrants,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at  an 
earW  day.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  coarse  under  James  Ross,  a  celebrated 
teacher,  then  at  Chambersburgh,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1790.  He  was  Uoensed  to  preach  about  the  year  1791,  and,  immediately  after,  spent  a 
year  in  a  missionaiy  tour  through  the  new  settlements  in  Western  New  York.  In  1794,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Congregations  of  Lycoming,  Pine  Creek,  and  Great  Island,  in  Lycom- 
ing County,  Pa.  In  the  spnng  of  1796,  he  purchased  a  small  farm  near  the  village  of  Jersey 
Shore,  where  he  resided.  Being  but  slenderly  supported  by  his  congregation,  be,  in  1802, 
opened  a  classical  school,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  his  small  farm,  he  managed  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  fkmily.  Having  received  a  call  to  the  Congregations  of  NorthumberluMl 
and  SunbuiT,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Northumberland  in  April,  1806.  Beside  these  con- 
gregations, he  supplied  a  small  church  in  Shamokin  Valley,  at  least  once  a  month.  Here  again, 
in  order  to  make  out  a  sufficient  support  for  his  family,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  duUes 
of  teacher  of  an  Academy.  But  his  unceasing  labours,  both  as  pastor  and  teacher,  in  a  few 
years,  destroved  his  constitution,  and  he  died  of  dyspepsia,  August  23,  1814.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  inteliigenoe  and  great  moral  and  Christian  worth ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  he  is  sud  to  have  had  no  superior  in  Pennsylvani*.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Hen.  B.  C.  Grier,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Rev. 
Isaae  Grler  of  MiflUnbuig,  Pa. 
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die  Spring;  and  as  he  was  absent  from  home  during  much  of  that  time,  supply- 
ing vacant  congregations,  and  as  most  of  my  time  was  required  in  preparing  for 
pastoral  duties,  and  as  our  places  of  residence  withal  were  seven  miles  apart,  our 
intercourse  was  not  very  frequent.  I  was,  however,  occasionally  a  visitor  at  his 
house,  especially  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  my  licensure  and  the 
acceptance  of  my  call;  and  I  uniformly  found  him  a  warm  friend;  given  to  hos- 
pitality; always  ready  to  give  advice  where  it  was  desired,  and  to  explain  any 
theological  difficulty  that  was  proposed  to  him. 

In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  of  the  Old  School,  and 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  legitimate 
import.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Theology,  and  was  a  very  competent  the- 
ological teacher.  Among  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, were  Dr.  McKnight  of  New  York,  Dr.  Joshua  Williams,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  minister  in  this  region.  Dr.  Herron  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others  of 
scarcely  less  celebrity.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  then  supreme  judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  May,  1785,  he  was  appointed,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  and  several  other  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  body,  to  frame  a  system  of 
general  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Rodgers,  speaking  of  this  Committee,  has  the  following  note  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Cooper: — **  The  Rev.  Robert  Cooper  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  afterwards  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  Dr.  Cooper  had  a  remarkably  strong,  sound  mind;  and  although 
late  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  a  divine  of 
great  judiciousness,  piety,  and  worth." 

In  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  visited  the 
army,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to 
exhort  them  to  activity  and  fidelity;  and  he  was  near  being  taken  prisoner  at 
Princeton.  The  political  views  which  he  held  then,  he  retained  through  life;  and 
sometimes,  in  his  last  years,  when  his  mind,  free  from  depression,  rose  into  an 
opposite  state  of  excitement,  he  dwelt  upon  these  topics  in  the  pulpit,  more  than 
was  acceptable  to  a  portion  of  his  hearers. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cooper  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  rather  for  the  soli- 
dity and  excellence  of  his  matter,  than  for  elegant  diction,  or  an  attractive 
delivery.  He  was,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  particularly,  a 
more  than  ordinarily  popular  preacher;  and,  with  the  more  intelligent  and 
reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  last.  He 
was  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons, — many  of  them  at  least,  pretty  fully;  bat 
had  no  manuscript  before  him  in  the  delivery,  unless  it  were  a  mere  outline. 

His  personal  appearance,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  was  not  very  com- 
manding. He  was  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  thin,  spare  habit.  His  face  consider- 
ably resembled  a  print  of  melancholy,  or  hypocondriasis,  which  is  given  in  Lava- 
ter's  work  on  Physiognomy.  This  sadness  of  the  countenance  was  undoubtedly 
an  index  to  that  peculiar  habit  of  mind,  if  not  original  temperament,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  such  serious  inconvenience,  and  occasioned  a  premature  separation 
from  his  people. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  great  respect, 

JOHN  MOODBT. 
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1767— 1792^ 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Alleohaht  Citt,  NoTomber  1, 1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now  send  yon  the 
fubstanoe  of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  the  history  of 
my  venerable  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  in  the  year  1736,  in  Nottingham,  Pa.  Hb 
parents,  who  were  natives  of  England,  were  not  only  professors  of  reUgion, 
but  were  regarded  as  eminently  pious  persons.  Of  his  early  education  and 
religious  exercises  nothing  is  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  passed  his  minority,  when  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  For  he  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle,  at  Drawyers,  August  5, 1767.  Of  his  theological  training  I 
have  been  unable  to  gain  any  information.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had 
eonsiderable  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  Testament,  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra,  and  Pool's 
Synopsis,  were  his  constant  companions,  during  his  subsequent  life. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1768,  ho  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation 
of  Lower  Brandy  wine,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  their  Pastor,  April 
19,  1769.  A  short  time  before  he  was  licensed,  he  had  married  Miss 
£sther  Cummins,  daughter  of  William  Cummins,  merchant  of  Cecil 
County,  Md., — a  lady  of  uncommon  piety,  intelligence,  and  refinement  of 
manners, — who  proved  to  be  a  help-meet  indeed  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Difficulties  having  sprung  up  in  the  congregation  relative  to  the  site  of  a 
ohnrch,  his  pastoral  relation  to  them  was  dissolved,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1772.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Congregations  of  Rocky  Creek  and  Long  Cane  in  South  Carolina.  This 
call  he  declined,  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  a  supply  to  his  former 
congregation,  for  one  year.  About  this  time,  he  began  to  preach  in  Wil- 
mington, De.,  which  was  the  occasion  of  great  dissension  among  the  people, 
as  the  Rev.  William  McKennan*  was  already  preaching  in  that  place. 
After  a  season  of  much  excitement,  during  which  various  petitions  and 
remonstrances  were  presented  on  the  subject,  the  Presbytery,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1773,  put  into  his  hands  a  call  firom  the  Second  Church  of  Wil- 
mington. This  he  held  till  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Congregation  of  Wilmington  having  united  with  that  of  Lower  Brandy- 
wine,  in  seeking  a  portion  of  his  labours,  he  accepted  their  united  call,  and 
became  their  Pastor,  October  27, 1774.  In  these  Churches  he  laboured  till 
April  29,  1778,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  *'  by  reason  of  the  difficult  state  of  public  affairs."  This  expres- 
aton  alludes  no  doubt  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  especially 

*  William  McEsirirAjr  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland ;  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Ifbite  Clay  and  Red  Clay  Creek  Chnrohes,  in  Delaware,  in  December,  1765,  and  served  tlieia 
Oharohes  nfty-fonr  years,  daring  thirly-foar  of  which  he  was  also  the  Pastor  of  the  "Fia^ 
•Qhoreh  in  WUmington.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1809^  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
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of  tfiat  part  of  Delaware, — being  then  iDvolyed  in  some  of  the  most  haraah 
ing  and  bloody  scenes  of  our  Bevolutionary  war.  Some  time  before  he 
left  Wilmington,  a  British  army  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  soon  after 
occurred  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  fearful  cannonading  on  the  field 
of  slaughter  shook  many  a  window  in  Wilmington  on  that  day.  In 
June,  1776,  soon  after  the  battle,  Mrs.  Smith  prematurely  gave  birth  to 
their  fourth  child.  The  nervous  excitement  produced  by  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  both  mother  and  child ;  but  they  were 
mercifully  preserved, — the  mother  to  sustain  and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
her  husband. — the  feeble  infant,  to  become,  in  future  years,  the  wife  of  one 
minister,  and  the  mother  of  another. 

Soon  after  these  events,  he  was  urged  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  aa 
a  husband,  parent,  and  minister,  to  retire  with  his  family  into  the  Barrens 
of  York,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  two  years,  preaching  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  '*  region  round  about."  At  this  time,  one  of  his  neighbours, 
who  had  recently  been  married,  and  had  brought  his  wife  home,  was  called 
upon  by  some  of  his  acquaintances,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  just  as  they  were 
about  setting  out  for  public  worship.  The  young  man,  who  was  pious,  was 
not  a  little  annoyed,  but  persuaded  his  friends  to  accompany  them  to  their 
meeting-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  hear  Mr.  Smith,  of  whom  he  gave 
them  such  an  account  as  to  awaken  somewhat  their  curiosity.  The  result 
was  the  hopeful  conversion  of  several  of  the  party.  During  this  period, — in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1779, — he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  preached  several  times  within  the  limits  of  what  were  subse- 
quently the  Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek  Congregations,  in  Westmoreland,  now 
Washington  County.  In  June  of  that  year,  a  call  from  these  congregations 
was  sent  down  to  the  Presbytery  for  him.  He  accepted  it,  and  removed 
thither  in  December,  1780. 

Here  Mr.  Smith  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Perhaps  no  pastor  of  a 
church  was  ever  more  blessed  with  devoted  elders  than  he  now  was.  A 
revival  of  religion  quickly  commenced  under  his  labours,  which  never  ceased 
till  the  day  of  his  death — twelve  years !  And  this  too  amidst  the  trials 
and  perils  of  frontier  life,  where  they  were  often  in  imminent  danger  from 
savage  foes,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  retire  to  forts  or  block 
houses,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  merciless  tomahawk.  Besides  Mr. 
Smith's  abundant  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  frequent  preaching 
through  the  week,  he  instituted,  at  his  own  house,  a  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting,  to  which  persons  would  come  from  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  fifteen  miles. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  man  of  robust  health.  In  person  he  was  tall,  slen- 
der, of  fair  complexion,  looking  slightly  askance  with  one  eye.  When  he 
became  animated,  there  was  a  piercing  brilliancy  about  his  eyes,  that  was 
peculiar  and  striking.  His  voice  was  adapted  alike  to  the  terrific  and  the 
pathetic.  **  I  never  heard  a  man,"  said  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  **who 
could  so  completely  as  Mr.  Smith,  unbar  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  make  me 
look  far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  open  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insufferable  brightness  of  the  great  while 
throne."  His  favourite  subjects  were  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the 
immediate  obligation  of  exercising  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  ordinary 
style  of  speaking  was  quite  removed  from  any  thing  like  rhapsody — it  was 
rather  like  free  animated  conversation.     His  sermons  were  generally  writlsii 
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out  witli  some  degree  of  folness.  Many  of  the  skeletons,  which  he  used  on 
ordinary  occasions,  are  so  extended  that  they  might,  with  little  addition,  be 
prepared  for  the  press.  But  he  would  often,  when  speaking,  rise  to  a  pitch 
of  uncommon  sublimity,  rendering  himself  quite  irresistible  to  nil  classes 
of  hearers.  Yet,  if  it  might  be  said  that  preaching  was  his  forte,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  his  usefulness  out  of  the  pulpit  was  not  even  greater  than 
in  it.  He  was  eminently  a  devout  man,  and  often  had  special  seasons  of 
prayer.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  hiiu  to  rise  in  the  night,  and  spend  hours 
in  fervent  intercession  for  his  people,  and  especially  for  the  youth  of  his 
congregation,  and  his  own  children.  With  reference  to  this,  he  kept  a  cloak 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  during  the  cold  weather,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
readiness  to  throw  around  him,  when  he  wished  to  get  upon  his  knees  in  the 
silent  hours  of  night.  His  wife  and  himself  often  observed  special  fast  days 
for  the  conversion  of  their  children.  Nearly  all  of  them  became  hopefully 
the  subjects  of  Divine  grace,  while  they  were  quite  young,  and  one  was 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He  was 
eminently  faithful  in  catechising  and  conversing  with  his  children.  Sabbath 
evenings  were  generally  spent  in  this  way.  Gathering  them  around  the  fire- 
side, after  the  usual  recitation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  would  talk  to 
them  most  earnestly  and  aflfcctionately,  and  would  sometimes  close  with 
solemn  warnings,  telling  them  that  he  would  take  the  stones  of  the  chimney 
to  witness  against  them,  &c.  Yet  there  was  nothing  morose  or  forbidding  in 
his  character — on  the  contrary,  he  was  cheerful,  affectionate  and  uncom- 
monly winning  ;  and  the  children  and  youth  of  his  church  have  some  of 
them  testified  that,  while  he  was  among  them,  they  were  unconscious  of  the 
flight  of  time.  Praise  generally  employed  his  lips,  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  morning.  He  was  fond  of  singing,  and  he  loved  to  sing  a 
favourite  verse  or  two  before  he  rose  from  his  bed. 

He  was  a  laborious  and  faithful  pastor  ; — was  particularly  diligent  in 
seeking  out  those  who  were  neglecting  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  tide 
of  emigration,  especially  from  Virginia,  poured  around  him  considerable 
numbers  of  the  profane  and  openly  irreligious.  He  was  skilful  in  devising 
methods  of  access  to  persons,  whom  few  would  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  approach.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  elders 
over  night,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning,  he  observed  a  house  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  inquired  of  his  elder,  2vho  lived  there.  On  being  told  that  it 
was  a  person  who  had  resided  there  but  a  few  months,  Mr.  Smith  asked  if 
he  came  to  church.  The  elder  said  he  did  not,  but  his  wife  and  children 
came  sometimes.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  would  go  and  see  him  ;  and  tell- 
ing the  elder  not  to  delay  breakfast  for  him,  immediately  set  off.  Arrived  at 
the  house,  he  found  the  man  and  his  family  at  home.  He  introduced  himself 
as  the  minister  who  preached  at  Buffalo,  and  as  such  had  called  to  see  them. 
The  man  said  he  knew  him,  though  he  had  not  been  to  church,  but  added 
that  his  wife  and  children  sometimes  went.  Mr.  Smith  called  the  family 
together,  and  talked  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and,  after  some 
time,  asked  the  man  if  he  bad  had  family  worship  that  morning.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not.  **  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "that  you  pray  in  your 
family  of  course.*'  He  admitted  that  he  did  not.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  S. 
"  you  ought  to  do  it ;  and  the  sooner  yon  begin,  the  better ;  you  must 
begin  immediately."  He  then  asked  for  a  Bible,  and  read  a  passage, 
accompanying  it  with  suitable  comments,  and  immediately  asked  the  man  to 
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pmy  ;  ancl,  without  giving  bim  time  to  express  either  his  assent  or  dissent, 
he  knelt  down  forthwith.  A  long  silence  followed.  Mr.  Smith  then  tamed 
to  the  man  and  urged  him  to  pray.  He  still  remained  silent.  His  impor- 
tunate visitor  again  repeated  his  request.  Under  this  process,  his  mind 
being  deeply  agitated,  he  cried  out  at  length  in  agony, — '*  0  Lord,  teach 
me  to  pray,  for  I  know  not  how  to  pray."  *'  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees  ;  ''  you  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  I  trust 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  extend  your  petitions."  The  result  was  such  as 
Mr.  Smith  predicted.  The  tradition  is  that,  from  that  time  forth,  he 
became  a  man  of  prayer,  and  he  and  his  family  were  soon  consistent  and 
active  members  of  the  church. 

One  of  his  hearers, — a  man  of  a  worldly  mind,  and  altogether  careless 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  yet  very  kind  and  respectful  towards  his  minis^ 
ter,  had  often  baffled  his  attempts  to  draw  him  into  conversation  on  mat- 
ters of  a  spiritual  nature ',  but,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  as  he  was  standing 
near  the  place  of  worship,  conversing  with  others, — upon  Mr.  Smith's  com- 
ing up,  he  observed  to  him  that  they  had  just  been  speaking  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  some  rocks  not  far  off.  •*  Yes,  Col.  J.,"  said  Mr.  S., 
'*  the  works  of  God  are  grand.  And  how  hot  will  be  those  last  fires  that  will 
melt  down  these  rocks  like  wax — don't  you  think  so?  "  **  Very  hot  indeed, 
very  hot  indeed.  Sir," — said  the  Colonel,  shrugging  hb  shoulders, and  edg- 
ing away,  manifestly  with  a  barbed  arrow  in  his  conscience. 

Mr.  Smith  was  anxious,  from  the  fii*st,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward  yOung 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod  had,  in  the  spring  of 
1782,  moved  into  the  village  of  Washington,  and  taught  the  town  school  or 
Academy  in  the  old  Court  House  for  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to 
Tenmile,  where  he  had  previously  resided.  During  that  time,  two  or  three 
young  men,  having  the  ministry  in  view,  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Dod, 
amongst  whom  were  James  Hughes*  and  John  Hanna.t  But  the  first 
school  that  was  opened  with  a  special  view  to  the  training  of  young  men  for 
the  sacred  office,  is  believed  to  have  been  begun  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Upper 
Buffalo,  in  1785.  The  subject  had  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind  for  some  time 
before.  The  great  difficulty  in  his  way  was  that  he  had  no  suitable  house. 
But  he  had  recently  erected  a  building,  adjoining  his  dwelling,  to  serve  as  a 
kitchen  and  out-house ;  and  if  his  wife  would  consent  to  surrender  that  for 
a  while,  and  fall  back  upon  their  former  hampered  domestic  system,  the 
object  could  be  accomplished.  Upon  his  stating  the  case  to  her,  she  cor- 
dially acquiesced   in  the   plan,  and  warmly  seconded  his  views.     Almost 

*  Jahes  Hctghbs.  the  son  of  Rowland  Hughes,  an  emigrant  from  England,  vras  a  native  of 
York  Conntj,  Pa. ;  was  educated  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith ;  waa 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  April  15,  1788;  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Short  Creek  and  Lower  Buffalo  Churches,  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1790.  Uaving  laboured  successfully  here,  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  on  the  29th  of  June,  1814;  and  shortly  after  removed  to  Urbana,  0., 
where,  for  three  yeare,  ho  acted  as  stated  supply  and  missionary.  In  June,  1818,  he  wm 
chosen  Principal  of  what  is  now  Miami  University.  This  office  he  accepted,  and  held  till  hit 
death,  which  occurred  May  2,  1821,  at  Oxford,  0.  He  was  an  earnest  and  fidthful  preacher, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  missions. 

t  John  Hakna  presented  himself  for  examination  for  lioensure  before  the  Presbytery  of  Red- 
stone, on  the  28th  of  December,  1790,  and,  in  view  of  his  very  small  capacities  and  attain- 
ments, **  the  Presbytery  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  waa  not  their  duty  to  encourage 
him  to  proceed  any  farther  on  trials,  with  a  prospect  of  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
Mr.  Hanna,  having  been  thus  dismissed,  went  to  New  Jersey,  and  united  himself  with  the  Mor- 
Hs  County  Presbytery, — a  small  independent  body,  which  has,  for  many  years,  been  extinct. 
Here  he  was  lioensed  and  ordained,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  nieful  minister. 
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immediately,  the  Latin  School  was  opened,  and  Messrs.  HcGready,*  Porter, 
Brioet  and  Patterson  began  their  course.  Soon  after,  James  Haghes,  who 
had  already  begun  with  Mr.  Dod,  joined  them.  About  this  time,  the*  plan 
•eems  to  have  been  adopted,  of  making  this  school,  in  some  sense.  Itine- 
rant; the  brethren,  Messrs.  McMillan,  Dod,  and  Smith,  taking  it  in  tarn, 
and  thus  dividing  the  labour.  It  was  found  expedient,  after  a  trial,  to  ren- 
der it  more  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  Chartiers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cannons- 
burg,  was  regarded,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  favourable  location.  This 
•chool  afterwards  became  a  public  Academy,  and  grew  at  length  into  Jeffer- 
son College.  But  the  original  enterprise  was  undoubtedly  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Smith. 

Thus  abounding  in  labours  at  home  and  abroad,  and  wearing  himself  out 
in  his  Master's  service,  the  spring  of  1792  found  him  still  at  his  post.  Hia 
health,  though  never  vigorous,  gave  no  token  of  bis  approaching  end.  He 
was  in  the  pulpit  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  and  was  at  Cross  Creek, 
according  to  his  alternate  course,  on  that  day.  His  text  was,  Qalatians  i, 
8.  **  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  Heaven,  preach  any  other  Gt)spel  unto  you, 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  He  took 
oooasion,  from  this  text,  to  give  them  a  summary  sketch  of  his  twelve  years' 
preaching.  It  seemed  like  the  winding  up  of  his  ministry.  It  was  remarked 
afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  speak  under  the  influence  of  a  presentiment  that 
it  was  to  be  hb  last  sermon.    The  whole  place  was  like  a  Bochim.    How  much 

*  Jambs  MoGbbadt  wu  of  Sootoh  Iriih  extraotion,  and  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
fiunilv,  when  he  was  quite  younff,  minuted  to  the  South,  and  settled  in  Quilford  County,  N. 
0.  Here  he  passed  several  of  his  eany  years;  and  as  he  was  a  sedate  and  thou^htfbl  vouth, 
and  in  other  respects  promising,  an  onele  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  father's,  oonoeiving  that  he 
ought  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  prevailed  on  his  parents  to  allow  their  son  to  aooompany 
kirn  to  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  the  aooom'plishment  of  this  object.  He  went  with  him 
aoooidingly }  and  before  he  had  time  to  begin  his  studies,  he  became  convineed,  under  a  sermon 
•f  the  Rtiv.  Mr.  Smith,  that  his  previous  religious  hopes  had  been  delusive,  and  was  brought, 
as  he  believed,  to  build  on  the  only  sure  foundation.  In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Mr.  Smith 
•pened  a  school  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  which  Mr.  McQreadv  imi^ediatoly 
Ibocame  a  pupil;  and,  after  remaioinff  there  for  some  time,  he  became  connected  with  another 
fli^ool,  then  recently  opened  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  McMillan,  with  whom  he  had  resided  for  a  short 
lime  immediately  aftor  his  return  with  his  uncle  to  Pennsylvania.  Having  completed  his  lit- 
•rary  and  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbvtory  of  Reastone,  on  Uie 
t3th  of  August,  1788,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  fol- 
lowing, he  went  to  Carolina,  and  on  his  way  stopped  for  some  time  at  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, In  Virginia,  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Smitn,  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  revival 
01  religion  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  his  own  mind  seems  to  have  been  powerfully  acted  upon 
Inr  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  manifestations  of  Divine  gnoo.  On  his  arrival  in  NotUi 
Carolina,  he  found  the  churches  in  a  slato  of  great  spiritual  apathy,  and  his  proachinff  was  the 
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I  of  an  increased  attention  to  religion  in  many  places.  In  1790,  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
and  settled  in  Logan  County,  over  the  three  Congregations  of  Muddy,  Red,  and  Gasper,  Rivers. 
Here  his  preachiug  produced  the  most  powerful  impressions,  and  he  became  a  leader  in  that  great 
oxoitement  at  the  South-west,  which,  in  some  of  its  phases,  has  scarcely,  to  this  day,  ceased  to 
ht  a  subject  of  curious  speculation.  By  his  extreme  measures,  he  brought  himself  into  an 
ombarrassed  relation  with  his  Presbvtory,  and  wss  one  of  those  who  seceded  to  form  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery,  though,  after  about  two  years,  he  withdrew  from  his  new  connection,  and 
fotnmed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania.  He  shortly  after  removed  to  the  town  of  Hender- 
son, on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  1817. 

t^JoHN  Bricb  was  a  native  of  Harford  County,  Md.  He  removed  with  his  father's  family, 
lo  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  education  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith.  He  studied  Theology,  partly  under  Mr.  Smith,  and  partly  under  the  Rev.  Thad- 
dsns  Dod.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  15,  1788,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone;  and  by 
Ibo  same  Presbytery  was  ordained  and  instelled  pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Three  Ridgeo 
aod  Forks  of  Wheeling,  April  22,  1790.  When  the  Presbvtory  of  Ohio  was  formed  in  1793, 
be  was  one  of  its  memoers.  Here  he  laboured  till  about  the  vear  1807,  when,  on  account  of 
tU  health,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He  still  continued,  however,  to  preach  the 
Ckspel  in  Green  County,  Pa.,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia,  as  often  as  health  would  per- 
mit, until  the  18th  of  April,  1810,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  connect  himself  with  the  Presby- 
loiy  of  Lancaster.  He  died  August  20, 1811,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a  man  of  nervono 
tomperament,  and  subject  to  great  despondency,  but  of  an  eminently  devout  spirit,  and  wao 
greaUy  blessed  in  his  labours. 
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more  were  hii  people  affected,  when  it  was  found  that  he  required  assisi* 
anoe  to  get  from  the  pulpit  to  his  horse  !  He  was  obliged  to  remain  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  was  conveyed  on  a  sled  to  hiA 
own  house, — carriages  of  a  more  decent  kind  being  then,  at  least  in  that 
region,  almost  unknown.  His  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  brain.  His 
sufferings,  though  short,  were  severe.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  disease, 
his  mind  was  enveloped,  for  a  time,  in  thick  darkness.  His  affectionate 
people  poured  in  to  see  him.  He  asked  them  to  pray  for  him.  To  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  in  whoso  conversion  he  had  been  instrumental,  and 
who  were  permitted  to  approach  his  bedside,  he  said, — **My  dear  children, 
often  have  I  prayed  for  you,  when  you  were  sleeping  in  your  beds — now  is 
your  time  to  pay  me  back — pray  for  me  that  the  Lord  would  shield  me  from 
the  fiery  darts  of  Satan.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  all  his  billows  He 
maketh  to  pass  over  me.''  In  such  language,  as  I  have  been  assured  by 
one  of  the  group  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  did  he  express  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit.  But  the  conflict  was  at  length  over,  and  all  was  peace.  Hb 
last  day  was  spent  in  the  land  of  Beulah.  As  long  as  he  could  speak,  it 
was  in  accents  of  triumph  and  holy  joy.  He  finished  his  course  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  tidings  of  his  death  spread  gloom  over  a  widely 
extended  community.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  his  people,  as  many  of 
them  have  since  testified,  that  it  was  a  common  remark  among  them  that 
the  sun  did  not  seem  to  shine  with  his  natural  brightness  for  many  days 
afterwards.  The  congregations  in  which  he  lived  and  died  still  experience 
the  benefit  of  his  influence,  and  are  among  the  most  fiourbhing  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  mention  one  or  two  more  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Smith's  earnest  devotedness  to  hb  work,  and  of  the  fear- 
less and  uncompromising  spirit  which  he  brought  to  it.  Being  on  hb  way 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  he  stopped  over  the  Sabbath  in  a  congregation, 
where  vital  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  minbter,  having  heard  of 
Mr.  Smith's  terrific  manner  of  preaching,  intimated  to  him  that  one  of  hb 
more  moderate  sermons'  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  hb 
people.  Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  out  an  impressive  hymn,  and  offering  an 
unusually  fervent  prayer,  arose  to  preach ;  and,  as  he  arose,  cried  out  with 
a  strong  voice,  **  Fire,  Fire,  Fire !"  The  congregation,  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated, glanced  towards  every  part  of  the  building,  above  and  around.  *'  If 
the  very  mention  of  the  word,"  continued  the  preacher,  **  so  startles  you, — 
if  the  mere  apprehension  of  it  excited  by  the  voice  of  a  stranger  so  db- 
turbs  you,  what  will  it  be  to  encounter  the  reality  ?  *  Who  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  V  This  b  my  text."  He  delivered  one  of  hb  most 
thoroughly  awakening  discourses ; — a  discourse  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  an  entire  change  in  the  spiritual  views  and  minbte- 
rial  labours  of  the  pastor,  as  well  as  of  producing  an  extensive  revival  of 
religion.  The  minister  often  mentioned  the  circumstance  afterwards,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  thus  sent  his  servant  among  them. 

At  one  of  the  first  Communion  seasons  in  the  Western  wilderness,  Mr. 
Smith  was  present.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  were  drawn  together 
from  a  widely  dispersed  settlement.  The  services  were  conducted  in  a 
grove  adjoining  the  meeting-house;  as  thb  primitive  sanctuary  could 
scarcely  have  contained  a  tithe  of  the  people.  Such  arrangements  for  oon- 
duoting  Sacramental  meetings  in  the  woods  continued  for  many  years  after- 
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warcUu  The  Communion  aerrioe,  which  was,  at  that  time,  generally  mora 
protracted  than  at  present,  was,  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  closed  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  long  summer  day.  Mr.  Smith  rose  to  deliver  the  closing 
address.  Bat  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  not  a  little  distracted. 
Considerable  numbers,  having  many  miles  to  go  in  order  to  reach  their 
homes,  were  rising  and  dispersing, — some  setting  out  on  foot,  some  going 
to  their  horses,  some  disengaging  their  horses'  bridles  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  some  already  mounted  and  riding  in  different  directions, — 
presenting  altogether  rather  a  picturesque  and  strikmg  scene.  Mr.  Smith, 
struck  with  the  whole  aspect  of  things  before  him,  raising  his  clear  and 
piercing  voice  to  a  loud  and  thrilling  pitch,  commenced  after  this  manner: — 
''  One  word  to  those  who  are  now  retiring,  and  who  cannot  remain  longer 
with  us — we  are  told  that  when  this  Supper  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time,  none  retired  from  the  place  until  all  was  over,  but  Judas.  If  there 
be  any  Judases  here,  let  them  go ;  but  let  them  remember  that  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  here  this  day  will  follow  them  to  their  homes,  and  to 
perdition,  if  they  go  there."  The  effect,  it  is  said,  was  like  an  electric 
shock:  they  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  returned  to  their  seats,  and 
hung  upon  his  lips  with  fixed  attention,  until  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced. 

If  the  foregoing  account  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  and  be  thus  rendered  in 
aoy  measure  instrumental  in  promoting  an  increased  degree  of  love  to 
Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  amoog  the  living  ministry,  or  those  who 
are  hereafter  to  enter  the  sacred  ofQce,  it  will  be  an  abundant  compensation 
for  the  time  and  trouble  expended  in  its  preparation  by 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  son,  David,  who  was  born  in  Wilmington,  De.,  about 
the  year  1772,  and  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  when  his  parents 
removed  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  About  the  age  of  sixteen, — there 
being  no  Academy  in  the  West,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  was  there  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  then  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege. It  was  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smith  that  he  became  hopefully 
pious.  Having  graduated,  probably  in  1791,  he  returned  to  his  father's, 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  Theology,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  November  14,  1792. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregations  of  George's  Creek,  and  the  Tent,  in  Fayette  County,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794.  Having  laboured  here,  with  great  success,  for 
about  four  years,  he  removed  to  the  Forks  of  Yough,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  and  took  charge  of  the  Congregations  of  Rehoboth  and  Roundhill, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Finley.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August,  1803.  He  was  a 
well  read  divine,  and  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  writer  of  the  preceding  letter. 
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JOHN  KING,  D.  D  * 
1767—1811, 

John  Kino  was  born  in  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1740.  Hb  father,  Robert  King,  was  a  plain  but  respectable  man, 
who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  purchased  the  tract  of  land  on  which  he 
resided  till  his  death,  which  occurred  a  little  after  the  year  1760.  He  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  at  a  grammar 
school,  at  which  he  continued  till  he  had  become  in  a  good  degree  fitmil- 
iar,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  but  with  Logic,  Metaphy- 
sics, and  Moral  Philosophy.  His  father  feeling  himself  unable  immediately 
to  bear  the  expense  of  giving  him  a  collegiate  education, — he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  in  West  Conococheague,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and 
continued  in  this  employment  three  years.  Among  his  pupils,  during  this 
period,  was  John  McDowell,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  Pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1768,  the  Indian  war  breaking  out,  his  sister  was  killed  by  the  sava- 
ges; and  as  his  school  had  considerably  declined,  he  gave  it  up,  and 
returned  to  his  native  place.  Here  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1764, 
in  no  small  perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  life  he  should  pursue.  He  had 
not  only  had  the  benefit  of  a  religious  education,  but  had  been  the  subject 
of  early  religious  impressions,  and  had  even  joined  the  communion  of  the 
church,  while  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Conococheague;  but  still  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  distrustful  of  his  religious  experience,  that  he  could 
not  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and  what  added  to  his  discouragement  was  that  his  voice  was 
weak  at  best,  and,  for  several  preceding  winters,  he  had  suffered  from 
extreme  hoarseness.  In  these  circumstances,  after  having  earnestly  sought 
the  Divine  guidance,  and,  as  he  thought,  maturely  revolved  the  subject  in 
his  own  mind,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Providence  of  God  pointed 
hira  towards  the  medical  profession.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
nearly  perfected  an  arrangement  for  an  apprenticeship  with  a  physician 
there,  when  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  a 
definitive  conclusion  till  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alison. 
Accordingly,  he  called  on  Dr.  A.,  and  stated  his  case  to  him  ;  whereupon, 
the  Doctor  warmly  advised  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  to  enter  College  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  After  due 
reflection  on  the  way  in  which  he  bad*been  led,  and  on  what  might  reasona- 
bly be  inferred  in  respect  to  the  designs  of  Providence  concerning  him,  he 
concluded  to  follow  this  advice ;  and,  accordingly,  entered  College  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1765.  The  College  was  then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Smith  as  Provost,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison  as  Vice 
Provost ;  both  of  whom  were  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  greater  lights 
of  their  time.  Mr.  King,  after  a  year's  residence  at  College,  commenced 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  May,  1766. 

*Aiitobiographioal  Notieet. — ^MS.  from  Ber.  Dr.  Arohibald  Alexander.— Nerin's  Charohef  of 
tbe  Valley. 
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On  leaying  College,  ho  retonied  home,  and  applied  himadf  io  tlie  stadj 
of  Theology  till  March,  1767,  when  he  entered  on  his  trials  for  the  minis- 
tiy,  in  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  Angast  following.  The  sacceeding  fall  and  winter  he  was  engaged  in 
preaching  at  New  London,  Pa.,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  On  paying  a  visit  to  Conococheague,  his  former  place  of  resi- 
dence, he  received  an  invitation  to  settle  there ;  and  having  accepted  it,  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
that  place,  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  in  May,  1769.  From  this  charge 
he  never  removed,  till  he  resigned  it  shortly  before  his  death. 

For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly  afflicted  and  debilitated 
by  a  rheumatic  affection,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  all  his  physicians,  and 
finally  brought  him  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  During  four 
years  of  this  time,  he  continued  his  labours  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  unable 
to  stand,  delivered  his  discourses  in  a  sitting  posture.  His  death  was  accel- 
erated by  a  fever  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  inveterate  rheumatism, 
soon  removed  him  from  the  earth.  He  died  July  5,  1811,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

In  April,  1771,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  McDow- 
ell, one  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  Pastor.  She  proved  a 
tender  and  faithful  help-meet  to  him  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  protracted  illness  which  preceded  his  death,  watched  over  him  with  most 
exemplary  conjugal  affection.     He  died  without  issue. 

The  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  in  consideration  of  his  high  attain- 
ments as  a  general  scholar  and  a  theologian,  conferred  on  him,  in  1792,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, — a  distinction  well  sustained  by  his  public 
performances  and  by  the  public  opinion. 

FROM  THE  RET.  DAYID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D., 

PBOraSSOE  IH  THB  ALLXOHAirT  THKOLOGIOAL  iaMIXABT. 

Allkohant,  Febraarj  22, 1860. 
Dear  Sir  :  Although  I  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Rev.  John  King, 
D.  D.,  in  the  Congregation  of  Upper  West  Conococheague,  at  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
my  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  commence  until  within  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  During  that  brief  period,  however,  I  had,  from  frequent  intercourse  with 
him,  the  most  &vourable  opportunities  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character 
and  opinions.  Being  a  man  of  very  social  habits,  fond  of  conversing  on  theolo- 
gical and  other  subjects,  and  free  and  unreserved  in  the  expression  of  his  views, 
it  did  not  require  a  long  series  of  years  to  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  traits  of  his  character,  and  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of  the 
yariety  and  extent  of  his  attainments.  -But  even  on  this  most  favourable  aspect 
of  the  case,  I  would  feel  some  hesitancy  in  complying  with  your  request  in  regard 
to  a  notice  of  this  venerable  man,— owing  to  the  short  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him, — were  it  not  that  I  feel  aided  in  the  task  by  my  recollection  of  the  fre- 
quent recitals  respecting  him,  which  met  me  at  every  stage  of  my  pastoral  labours, 
among  the  intelligent  people  of  his  former  charge,  confirming  and  extending  the 
opinions  which  I  had  formed  from  my  own  observation.  The  access  also  which  I 
have  had  to  some  of  the  recorded  memorials  of  his  talents  and  learning,  and  to  the 
testimony  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  has  strengthened  my  oonvic 
tions  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  I  had  taken  of  his  character,  and 
seems  to  render  it  proper  that  I  should  comply  with  your  request,  and  fbmish 
such  statements  as  the  truth  will  justify,  and  thus  aid  in  perpetuating  in  the 
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Ohritt. 

Dr.  King's  mind  was  eyidently  not  of  the  brilliant  order.  He  was  mnch  more 
intelleotoal  than  imaginatiye.  Nor  were  his  intellectoal  efforts  distinguished  so 
much  by  great  energy,  as  by  their  solidity  and  well  sustained  application  to 
their  appropriate  objects.  He  was  capable  of  close  and  logical  processes  of 
thought,  and  whenever  he  undertook  to  investigate  a  subject,  however  difScult 
and  abstruse,  he  did  it  with  marked  ability.  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation  is  found  both  in  the  published  and  unpublished  productions  of 
his  pen. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ring  possessed  but  little  popularity  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  pastoral  charge.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes.  The  one  was  a 
weakness  of  voice  and  hoarseness  which  totally  disqualified  him  for  producing 
any  oratorical  effect.  The  other  was  his  style,  which  was  too  philosophical  and 
involved  for  popular  impression.  That  portion  of  his  congregation,  however, 
whose  minds  were  disciplined  to  habits  of  thinking,  and  who  had  ceased  to 
regard  the  defects  of  his  manner,  highly  appreciated  the  rich  evangelical  instruc- 
tion with  which  his  discourses  abounded,  and  the  ability  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  illustrated  them,  and  enforced  them  upon  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

As  a  theologian,  his  acquirements  were  fully  recognised  by  his  brethren  and 
the  churches.  Hence  he  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, many  of  whom  he  assisted,  by  his  instructions,  in  their  preparation  for  the 
sacred  office.  Some  of  these,  who  afterwards  attained  considerable  distinction 
in  the  Church — I  have  heard  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  and  an  able  and  well  read  theologian. 

But  Dr.  King  was  not  a  mere  theologian — he  had  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 
and  his  domestic  cares  being  few, — having  no  children,  he  had  &vourable  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  in  the  different  branches  of  literature.  With  the 
Roman  and  Greek  classics  he  was  familiar,  and  had  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  He  was  well  skilled  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  had  paid  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  particularly  to  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  This  last 
branch  of  science  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  with  much  care.  Of  this  I  find 
some  evidence  in  a  characteristic  letter  of  his,  under  date  of  September,  1811, 
addressed  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  late  President  of  South  Caro- 
lina College,  the  countryman  and  friend  of  Dr.  Priestly.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  man 
of  various  and  extensive  literary  acquirements.  Being  a  jurist  as  well  as  a 
physician  and  a  chemist,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  one  of  the 
District  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  subsequently  removed  from  that 
station  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  particularly  of  the 
derical  members.,  who  resisted  his  appointment  on  the  ground  of  his  reputed 
hostility  to  religion.  It  was  known  from  his  writings,  published  in  England, 
that  he  was  a  Materialist,  and  that  some  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed,  bore 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  Atheism.  Dr.  King,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  too  infirm  to  meet  with  them,  finding  that  a  very  strong 
prejudice  existed  against  Dr.  Cooper,  and  that  his  appointment  was  not  likely 
to  be  set  aside,  addressed  to  him  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  this 
letter,  after  noticing  the  importance  of  Chemistry  as  a  branch  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  its  practical  utility.  Dr.  King  enumerates  the  various  absurd  and 
impious  theories  which  had  been  broached  on  the  subject  by  different  writers  of 
the  infidel  school.  He  then  refers  to  the  favourable  opportunity  which  Dr. 
Cooper  would  have,  in  his  official  position,  '*of  counteracting  these  foolish  and 
impious  conclusions,  and  of  inculcating  the  grand  principle  of  all  science,''  and 
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ooDolades  by  fuggteting  tbe  propriety  of  his  pvqpMing  m  oovm  of  Lectures, 
'*  shewing  the  uses  and  ends  of  the  science,  and  pointing  oat  its  snbservioicy  to 
religion,  in  common  with  all  the  other  works  of  God.''  Although  the  letter, 
judging  from  the  original  draft  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  is  written  with- 
out much  attention  to  style,  it  shows  a  good  measure  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  especially  with  the  absurd  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  those,  who, 
through  the  promptings  of  infidelity,  misapplied  its  principles.  Dr.  Cooper,  as 
was  reported  at  the  time,  receiyed  the  letter  kindly,  spoke  of  it  as  the  production 
of  an  able  man,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  reply  to  it.  No  answer,  however, 
was  ever  received. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  King  was  somewhat,  though  not  extensively,  known.  Tbe 
question  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  a  man  marrying  bis  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  discussed  by  him  in  a  Dissertation  published  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Catechism  on  the  Evidences  of  tbe  Christian  Reli- 
gion, for  the  benefit  of  young  people;  and  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  These  various  publi- 
cations were  all  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  learning  and  ability,  although, 
in  regard  to  the  last,  subsequent  events  proved  that,  like  many  others,  he  had 
mistaken  the  application  of  some  of  the  predictions  which  he  undertook  to 
interpret. 

During  the  progress  of  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  King  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  work,  and  is  known  to  have 
corresponded  very  fully  on  the  subject  with  an  intelligent  and  pious  lady, — an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  friend  of  his  own,  then  residing  in  the  West.  I  have 
made  some  efforts  to  recover  this  correspondence,  but  as  yet  without  success. 
From  scraps  of  it  which  I  have  seen  among  the  Doctor's  papers,  I  doubt  not  but 
it  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  that  his  views  were  such  as  are  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  reason,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Theology  of  Dr.  King  was  strictly  Calvinistic.  And,  although  he  culti- 
vated a  kind  and  fraternal  spirit  towards  Christians  of  every  name,  he  never 
sacrificed  his  principles  at  the  shrine  of  a  spurious  charity.  In  the  judicatories 
of  the  Church  he  was  esteemed  a  wise  and  discreet  counsellor.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  having  been 
always  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  her  Courts,  he  had  acquired 
much  experience  in  the  practical  application  of  her  laws.  At  an  early  period 
after  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  that 
body, — his  name  appearing  as  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  her  Moderators. 

In  his  social  intercourse,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  cheerfulness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  manners.  In  him  religion  appeared 
in  her  most  agreeable  and  attractive  forms.  As  exhibited  in  his  example,  her 
ways  were  indeed  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  peace.  His  house 
was  ever  a  place  of  desirable  resort  to  the  young  people  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
And  while,  by  the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  he  contributed 
to  their  enjoyment,  he,  at  the  same  time,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
impart  to  them  some  wholesome  advice,  and  to  lead  their  minds  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  their  immortal  souls. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  his  death.  Dr.  King  suffered  severely  from 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  But,  although  the  bodily  pain  which  he  experienced 
from  this  source  was  often  excruciating,  his  intellectual  powers  remained  unim- 
paired to  tlic  last,  with  the  exception  of  some  transient  disturbances,  occasioned 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  which  accompanied  his  disease.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, — when  he  entered  into  an  ani- 
mated conversation  in  respect  to  his  own  religious  views,  feelings,  and  prospects. 
He  said  he  could  see  nothing  in  his  past  life  which  afforded  him  any  ground  of 
dependance,  and  that  he  had  no  hope  from  any  other  quarter  than  the  glorious 
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aoheme  of  redemption,  as  revealed  in  God's  Word, — adding  with  emphasis — 
''  No  other  way — nothing  will  do  but  this."  During  his  illness,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  prayer  for  himself  and  others.  His  desire  to  depart  was  so  strong 
that  he  greatly  feared  he  did  wrong  in  indulging  it^  but  remarked  that  he  strove 
and  prayed  against  an  improper  solicitude,  wishing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time. 

For  some  time  after  his  disease  had  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  danger- 
ous character,  his  slumbers  were  almost  constantly  disturbed  by  frightful  and 
distressing  dreams.  Being  much  perplexed  on  account  of  them,  he  prayed  ear- 
nestly to  God  for  deliverance,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  found  relief.  And 
what  led  him  to  remark  the  special  goodness  of  God  in  the  case  was,  that  he 
continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  in  sleep,  although  the  fever,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  dreams,  remained  in  unabated  force  until 
a  very  short  time  before  his  death.     '*  For  so  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

About  ten  days  before  his  death,  I  was  present  at  his  bedside,  and  upon  his 
remarking  that  he  suffered  much,  I  observed  that  I  hoped  he  received  abundant 
support  from  above.  **  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  supported."  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  strongly  tempted  to  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes,  and  whether  that  system  on  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely,  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God;  but,  convinced  that  he  had  long 
before  examined  carefully  into  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  he  sought  comfort  in 
prayer  to  God,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  he  found  it.  **  I  have  now," 
said  he,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  his  eye, — "  I  have  now  no  doubt  of  my 
love  to  God.  He  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  objects — no  other  can  be  compared 
to  Him."  For  several  days  before  his  departure,  he  was  able  to  converse  but 
little;  but,  by  detached  expressions  and  significant  gestures,  he  gave  pleasing 
indications  of  the  presence  and  sustaining  power  of  religion  in  his  soul.  His 
latter  end  was  peace;  and  in  his  death,  as  well  as  in  his  life,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  though  now  **  absent  from  the  body,"  he  is  "  present 
with  the  Lord." 

I  am,  deJir  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

DAVID  ELLIOTT. 


CHARLES  CUMMINGS- 

1767—1812. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  CAMPBELL, 

OOVIRNOR  or   VIRGINIA. 

Montcalm,  March  25, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  will, 
with  much  pleasure,  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  it,  so  far  as  I 
am  able. 

My  father  was  among  the  first  settlers  on  the  waters  of  Holston,  and  I 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  thirty  miles  East  of  Abingdon.  In 
1782,  my  father  removed  to  Abingdon,  and  I  have  resided  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Sinking  Spring  Congregation  ever  since.  I  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cummings,  the  first  Pastor  of  this  Congregation,  attended  his 
preaching  from  early  life,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  with  all  his  family.  Sinoe  his 
death,  I  have  had  access  to  his  papers  and  family  records. 
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In  early  lifb,  I  was  islimatelj  aoqnainted  with  many  of  the  old  menben 
of  his  oongregaiioD,  who  were  livbg  when  he  took  charge  of  it  in  1773. 
From  them  I  learned  some  of  the  facts  which  jou  will  find  in  the  following 
sketch ;  but  most  of  them  were  either  within  my  own  knowledge,  or  obtained 
from  authentic  records  within  my  reach. 

Charles  Cumminqs  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  came  to  America 
in  early  manhood.  It  is  believed  that  he  obtained  his  education  chiefly  in 
this  country.  On  coming  to  Virginia,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of 
the  counties  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Here,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1766, 
he  married  Miss  Milley  Carter,  daughter  of  John  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Laneas* 
ter  County.  He  was  now  studying  Divinity,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1767.  He  was  thor- 
oughly educated, — well  acquainted  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
possessed,  for  his  day,  a  very  large  and  valuable  library.  A  call  was  pre- 
sented for  his  services  from  the  Congregation  of  North  Mountain,  in  Augusta 
County,  and  he  was  ordained  the  14th  of  May,  1767.  Here  he  laboured 
in  the  ministry  five  years. 

In  1772,  he  received  a  call  from  the  people  of  Holston,  forming  the  Sink- 
ing Spring  and  Ebbing  Spring  Congregations,  and  including  all  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  Holston  Valley,  from  the  head  of  Holston  to  the  Tennes- 
see Une,  or  as  it  then  was, — the  line  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  seen  the 
original  call.  It  was  a  most  admirably  drawn  document  of  the  kind,  and 
was  signed  by  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  heads  of  families, — all  members, 
I  believe,  of  the  church,  and  all  men  of  highly  respectable  standing  in 
society ;  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  much  distinguished.  This  call 
he  immediately  accepted,  removed  with  his  family,  purchased  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  where  Abingdon  now  stands,  and  settled  upon  it.  His 
first  meeting-house  at  Sinking  Spring  was  a  very  large  cabin  of  unhewn 
logs,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  long  by  about  forty  wide,  and  it  stood 
near  the  middle  of  the  present  grave  yard.  It  was  there  for  some  years 
after  the  second  meeting-house  was  built,  and  had  a  very  venerable  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  of  middle  stature,  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  high» 
well  set  and  formed,  possessing  great  personal  firmness  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter. His  voice  was  strong  and  had  great  compass ;  his  articulation  was 
deliberate  and  distinct.  Without  apparent  effort,  he  could  speak  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  ten  thousand  people.  His  mind  was  good,  but  not  brilliant. 
He  understood  his  own  system  well ;  spoke  always  with  great  gravity,  and 
required  it  from  all  who  sat  under  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  would  not 
tolerate  any  movement  among  the  congregation  after  preaching  commenced. 
He  uniformly  spoke  like  one  having  authority,  and  laid  down  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  as  he  understood  them,  with  great  distinctness. 

When  he  came  to  Holston,  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  At  this 
time  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  several 
years ;  and,  generally,  during  the  summer  months,  the  families  were  obliged, 
for  safety,  to  collect  together  in  forts.  The  one  to  which  he  always  carried 
his  family,  was  on  the  land  of  Captain  Joseph  Black,  and  stood  on  the  first 
knoll  on  the  Knob  road  South  of  Abingdon,  and  on  the  spot  where  my  own 
gate  now  stands.  In  the  month  of  July,  1776,  when  his  family  were  in 
the  fort,  and  he,  with  a  servant,  and  waggon,  and  three  neighbours,  was 
going  to  his  farm,  the  party  were  attacked  by  Indians  a  few  hundred  yards 
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from  ibe  meeting-hoiise.  Oreswell,  who  wasdriTiiig  the  waggon,  was  lulled 
ait  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  and,  during  the  skirmish,  the  two  other 
neighbours  were  wounded.  Mr.  Cummings  and  his  servant  man,  both  ci 
whom  were  well  armed,  drove  the  Indians  from  their  ambush,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  some  men  from  the  fort,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  to  their  relief, 
brought  in  the  dead  and  wounded.  A  statement  has  been  published  in  a 
respectable  historical  work,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Cummings  lost  his 
wig.  I  am  able,  from  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  present  when  Mr. 
Cummings  came  into  the  fort,  to  say  that  the  story  has  no  foundation. 

From  t-he  year  Mr.  Cummings  commenced  preaching  at  Sinking  Spring, 
up  to  about  the  year  1776,  the  men  never  went  to  church,  without  being 
armed,  and  taking  their  families  with  them.  On  Sabbath  morning,  during 
most  of  this  period,  it  was  Mr.  Cummings*  custom — for  he  was  always  very 
neat  in  his  personal  appearance — to  dress  himself,  then  put  on  his  shot 
pouch,  shoulder  his  rifle,  mount  his  dun  horse,  and  ride  off  to  church. 
There  he  met  his  gallant  and  intelligent  congregation, — each  man  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand.  When  seated  in  the  meeting-house,  they  presented  alto- 
gether a  most  solemn  and  singular  spectacle. 

Mr.  Cummings'  uniform  habit,  before  entering  the  house,  was  to  take  a 
short  walk  alone,  whilst  the  congregation  were  seating  themselves.  He 
would  then  return,  hold  a  few  words  of  conversation  at  the  door  with  some 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  then  would  walk  gravely  through  this 
crowd,  mount  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  deposit  his  rifle  in  a  corner  near  him, 
lay  off  his  shot  pouch,  and  commence  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  He 
would  preach  two  sermons, — having  a  short  intermission  between  them, 
and  then  go  home. 

The  congregation  was  very  large,  and  preaching  was  always  well  attended. 
On  sacramental  occasions,  which  were  generally  twice  a  year,  the  table  was 
spread  in  a  grove  near  the  church.  Here  he  preached  for  many  years,  and 
until  far  advanced  in  life,  to  one  of  the  largest,  most  respectable,  and  most 
intelligent,  congregations  ever  assembled  in  Western  Virginia.  His  Congre- 
gation at  the  Ebbing  Spring  was  equally  respectable  and  intelligent,  but 
not  so  numerous.  What  portion  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  this  congregation  is 
not  known.  It  included  the  families  at  the  Royal  Oak,  and  for  twenty 
miles  in  that  direction.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  at  Sinking  Spring,  but  not  so  large. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  zealous  Whig  of  '76,  and  contributed  much  to  kin- 
dle the  patriotic  fire  which  blazed  forth  so  brilliantly  among  the  people  of 
Holston  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  first  named  on  the  list 
of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  freeholders  of  Fincastle  County,  to 
prepare  an  Address  to  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  wrongs 
and  oppression  of  the  British  government.  After  the  formation  of  Wash- 
ington County,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  that  county, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  measures.  He  was  also  Chaplain  of  the 
first  army  that  penetrated  Tennessee  against  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a  leading  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
South-western  Virginia,  and  that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  is  now  East 
Tennessee,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Doak  and  he  might  be  called  the  fathers  of  that  part  of 
the  Church  in  their  day. 
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Mr.  CummiDgs  died  lq  March,  1812,  in  about  the  eightieth  year  of  hie 
age,  leuving  uiany  and  most  respectable  descendants.  He  was  a  sineero 
and  exouiplary  Christian,  and  a  John  Knox  in  his  energy  and  seal  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  particular  Church.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  and 
always  marched  directly  up  to  it,  with  a  full  front  and  determined  will.  He 
performed  a  great  deal  of  missionary  labour,  through  an  extensive  district 
of  the  couutry,  beyond  his  immediate  field,  which  was  of  itself  large, — 
once,  at  least,  going  into  Kentucky.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  still  remain. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  stamp,  rigid  in  his  faith,  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  faithful  in  teaching  his  children  and  ser- 
vants the  Catechism. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

DAVID  CAMPBELL. 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D-  D  * 

1768—1794. 

JonN  WiTHERSPOON  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Witherspoon,  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Yester  in  Scotland,  fourteen  miles  East  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  probably  the  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1722.  His  parentage  and  family  connections  were  highly 
respectable.  His  father  was  an  uncommonly  able  and  faithful  minister,  and 
was  especially  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  which  marked  his  public  dis- 
courses. On  the  mother's  side,  he  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial 
ancestry,  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  to  the  great 
Reformer,  John  Knox.  The  father  lived  several  years  after  the  son  was 
settled  in  the  ministry, — probably  till  sometime  after  his  removal  to  Pais- 
ley, and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influ- 
ential ministers  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  experienced  the 
power  of  religion  upon  his  heart  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  that  this  was 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  faithful  instrumentality  of  a  devoted  Christ- 
ian mother.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Had- 
dington, where  he  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers ;  and  so  rapid  was  his 
progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  till  he 
had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  associated,  at  the  University,  with  several  persons,  as  fellow - 
students,  who  afterwards  had  a  splendid  career  in  life, — such  as  Blair, 
Robertson,  John  Erskine,  &c.,  in  the  ministry,  and  many  others  distin- 
guished in  the  other  liberal  professions.  His  collegiate  course  fully 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  awakened  by  his  earlier  develop- 
ments ;  and,  at  the  Divinity  Hall  particularly,  he  stood  unrivalled  for  per- 
spicuity of  style,  logieal  accuracy  of  thought,  taste  in  saored  criticism,  and 

•  Sketch  of  hif  Life  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  Btaohope  SmiUu— Dr.  Bodgen'  Sennon  oooMloned 
1^  hia  death.— MS*  Memoir  by  Dr.  Green. 
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all  those  inielleetiial  qualities  and  aooomplishmeiits,  wbioh,  in  after  li£9, 
ooDspired  to  render  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  and  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  Universitj,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was 
invited  to  become  assbtant  and  successor  to  hb  venerable  father  in  the 
parbh  of  Yester ;  but  having,  in  1744,  received  a  presentation  from  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  to  the  parbh  of  Beith  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  he,  with  the 
nnanimous  consent  of  the  people,  was  ordained  in  the  early  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  minbter  of  that  popalons  parbh.  Here  he  laboured  with 
much  acceptance,  receiving  many  tokens  of  public  and  private  regard,  and 
many  honourable  testimonies  to  hb  dbtingubbed  usefulness.  Not  long 
after  hb  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Elbabetb,  daughter  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  of  Craighouse,  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that,  previous  to  hb  marriage,  he  addressed  an  intelligent  and  excellent 
young  lady  of  Edinburgh,  who  rejected  hb  proposals ;  atkd  yet  not  only  a 
warm  friendship,  but  a  most  interesting  correspondence,  was  kept  up  between 
them,  till  the  close  of  hb  life. 

Soon  after  hb  settlement  at  Beith,  the  Pretender  to  the  British  throne 
landed  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  a  devoted  band 
of  Highlanders,  who  espoused  hb  cause ;  and  a  general  alarm  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  famous  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  Royal  army,  was  fought,  January  17,  1746 ;  and  among 
those  whose  curiosity  carried  them  to  witness  the  encounter  with  the  rebels 
on  that  occasion,  was  Mr.  Witherspoon,  accompanied  by  a  youth  who  went 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  he  remained  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was,  with  a  number  of  others,  made  a  prisoner.  After 
continuing  some  time  in  custody  elsewhere,  the  pr boners  were  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Donne,  then  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  Having  been  kept 
in  close  confinement  about  a  fortnight,  and  subjected  to  no  small  anxiety 
and  some  suffering,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  hb  release.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  hb  nervous  system,  previously  enfeebled  by 
intense  study,  received  a  shock  from  the  confinement  occasioned  by  this 
curious  and  perhaps  rash  adventure,  from  which  it  did  not  soon,  if  ever, 
fully  recover. 

Mr.  Witberspoon's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  year  1758,  in 
an  anonymous  publication,  entitled  **  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or  the 
Arcana  of  Church  Policy."  It  was  aimed  at  certain  principles  and  prac- 
tices, which  then  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by 
its  acknowledged  ability,  and  particularly  by  the  keenness  of  its  satire,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  acquired  immense  popularity.  Within  less 
than  ten  years  after  it  was  first  publbhed,  it  had  passed  to  a  fifth  edition. 
Thb  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  another  able  performance,  entitled,  a 
'*  Serious  Apology"  for  the  Characteristics,  in  which  he  avows  himself  the 
author  of  the  work  which  he  defends.  In  1756,  he  publbhed  his  **  Essay 
on  Justification,"  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  Cal- 
vinbtic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in  any  language.  The  year  after  thb, 
he  published  hb  *' Serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
Stage," — which  also  has  had  a  wide  and  enduring  popularity.  This  work 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Home,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  had  publbhed  hb  well  known  tragedy  of  Douglass,  which  was 
acted  repeatedly  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  a  number  of  the  author's 
derieal  friends  attended.    An  ecdesiattieal  procedure  in  respect  to  the  case 
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resulted  in  his  relinqaishmeiit  of  the  sacred  offiee,  Mid  Us  deroliQg  Umislf 
exclusively  to  literary  porsuits. 

In  the  year  1757,  he  was  invited  by  the  people  of  Paisley  to  beeome  ^ 
Pastor  of  the  Low  Church  in  that  town.  But  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley, 
in  consideration  of  his  being  the  reputed  author  of  the  '*  Characteristics," 
(for  he  had  not  at  that  time  avowed  himself  the  author,)  refused  leave  to 
grant  even  a  call  to  be  made  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  and 
earnest  application  of  all  concerned.  The  matter,  however,  was  referred, 
by  way  of  complaint,  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  made  a  most  masterly  speech,  (preserved  in  the  American  edition 
of  his  works,)  in  which,  without  either  admitting  or  denying  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  work  complained  of,  he  managed  with  such  address  as  not 
merely  to  obtain  a  formal  acquittal,  but  to  place  his  opposers  in  an  exceed- 
ingly awkward  and  undesirable  attitude.  The  Presbytery  that  had  accused 
him,  were  obliged  to  sustain  his  call,  to  install  him  as  Pastor  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  to  receive  him  as  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing, with  their  own  Body ;  and  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr,  the  very  next  year  afber  he  had  pleaded  his  cause  before 
it.  After  having  retained  his  pastoral  charge  in  Beith  for  twelve  years,  he 
was  installed  at  Paisley,  January  16,  1757,  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Finley,  who  was  translated  first  to  the  North-west  parish  in  Glas- 
gow, and  subsequently  to  the  Theological  chair  in  the  University  of  that 
city. 

During  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  Paisley,  besides  discharging  with 
great  fidelity  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  he  preached  on  various  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  several  of  these  Discourses  were  printed.  In  the  early 
part  of  1762,  he  published  a  Sermon,  entitled  **  Seasonable  advice  to  young 
persons,*' — ^which  subsequently  involved  him  in  no  small  difficulty.  The 
following  account  of  the  affair  is  from  a  communication  procured,  in  1835, 
by  Dr.  Green,  from  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  in  early  life  sat  under 
Dr.  Witherspoon's  ministry,  and  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes : — 

*'  On  Saturday  evening,  immediately  preceding  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  February,  1762,  a  few  young  men  in  the  town  connected 
with  the  higher  ranks,  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  oonvivial  maoner, 
when,  amidst  their  madness  and  folly,  they  went  through  such  religious 
forms  of  a  profane  celebration  of  that  holy  ordinance,  as  caused  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  to  make  the  event  that  had  taken  place  the  subject  of 
general  conversation,  and  to  denominate  the  profane  action  a  mock  Sacra- 
ment :  and  I  well  remember  that  when  the  affair  was  ever  menticmed,  it 
was  always  in  strong  terms  of  abhorrence  of  the  blasphemous  and  wicked 
deed.  In  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Dr.  W.,  a  man  of  keen  feelings,  and  actuated  with  laudaUe 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  piety,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  affiair  had  hap- 
pened, preached  a  Sermon  on  the  subject  of  *  Sinners  sitting  in  the  seal  of 
the  Scornful,'  in  which  he  alluded  in  pointed  terms  to  what  bad  se  lalaly 
taken  place  ;  and  firmly  believing  the  reports  that  had  gone  abroad,  he  pul^- 
Ushed  the  Sermon  with  an  introduetoiy  address  to  the  public,  with  MKtmg 
remoDStraiioe,  and  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  aoeumd.  Thia  gave 
great  offence,  and  a  prosecution  was  eonuneaoed  agaba4th«Dootor  is*  ddi^ 
nalioB  of  oharaoler,  wUdi  went  agaiml  U»,--4he  pveol  iMvang  beea  m»- 
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iid«r«d  bj  tke  jodfes  defeoiive  ;  and  he  w«8  sabjeoted  to  a  fine  or  expenses 
which  brought  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  called  hb  friends  to 
oome  under  engagements.  From  these  engagements  it  has  been  generally 
understood  his  sureties  were  not  relieved,  when  the  Doctor  left  Scotland  in 
1768 ;  and  the  impression  on  my  own  mind  was,  from  the  reports  I  heard 
in  early  life,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  interference  of  those  par- 
ticularly interested  in  his  welfare,  he  would  have  been  prevented  at  the  time 
from  leaving  the  country.'* 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  1764,  by 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1784, 
by  Yale  College. 

In  1764,  he  went  to  London  and  published  his  **  Essays  on  important 
subjects,"  &c.,  in  three  volumes.  These  volumes  were  composed  of  pieces 
which  had  been  previously  published  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  his 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Kegeneration,  which  appeared  now  for  the  first  time. 
By  this  means,  he  became  more  extensively  known  as  a  theological  writer, 
and  his  fame  reached  far  beyond  his  own  country.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  extensive  literary  correspondence,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Dublin,  of  another  in  Rotterdam  in  Holland,  and  of  a  third  in 
Dundee  in  his  own  country ;  but  he  seems  unhesitatingly  to  have  declined 
them  all.  He  made  a  brief  visit  to  Holland,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
America,  but  for  what  specific  object  does  not  appear. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Finley,  in  1766,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  chose  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  be  his  successor ;  and  the  letter  informing 
him  of  hb  appointment  was  enclosed  to  Kichard  Stockton,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  then  in  England,  with  a  request  that  ho 
would  vbit  him  in  Scotland,  and  deliver  it  in  person.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
however,  owing,  as  has  been  said,  chiefly  to  the  reluctance  of  his  wife  to 
leave  her  native  country,  at  first  declined  the  appointment ;  but,  as  she 
became  subsequently  reconciled  to  such  a  step,  and  other  circumstances  abo 
seemed  favourable  to  it,  he  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  provided 
the  invitation  should  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Trustees  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  re-elect  him,  and,  in  notifying  him  of  the  appoint- 
ment, expressed  a  wbh  that  he  would  enter  upon  hb  office  at  the  earliest 
period  that  might  consist  with  hb  convenience. 

It  being  now  decided  that  he  should  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  was  called  to 
the  painful  office  of  taking  leave  of  hb  pastoral  charge.  Thb  he  did  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1768,  in  an  excellent  Farewell  Discourse,  which  was  pub- 
Ibhed,  first  in  pamphlet  form,  and  afterwards  as  part  of  a  volume.  It  was 
entitled  ^'Minbterial  fidelity  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  The 
volume  referred  to  was  publbhed  at  Glasgow,  on  hb  leaving  the  country, — 
partly  as  an  expression  of  regard  for  his  congregation  ;  and  another  was 
psbtkhedal  Edinburgh,  about  the  same  time,  entitled,  '^  Practical  Diaoonrses 
on  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel."  The  Discourses  in  the  latter  volume 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  concise  system  of  Praotical  Divinity. 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  having  made  aU  the  arrangements  requisite  to  hb 
departure  from  the  oonntry,  embarked  from  London,  with  hb  family, 
about  the  20th  of  May.  The  precise  date  of  hb  arrival  in  Philadelphia 
iem  not  appear^  though  hb  voyage  seema  to  have  been  a  soBiewhat  protracted 
«Mk    Fnaa  Iha  fmud§  of  the  Calhgo  in  Fhiladelphi*  ha  leeeived  a  laosl 
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cordial  welcome,  and,  after  having  rested  there  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
escorted  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  met  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  kindness.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  the  college  edifice  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated ;  and  not  only  the  whole  village,  bat  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  even  the  Province  at  large,  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  To 
this  most  kind  and  gratifying  reception  the  Doctor  referred,  with  great 
modesty,  and  in  a  most  appropriate  manner,  in  the  first  sermon  which  he 
preached  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  College,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1768 ;  and,  either  at  that  meeting  or  that  which  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Commencement  on  the  28th  of  the  following 
month,  (it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  which,)  he  delivered  an  Inaugural 
Address  in  Latin,  on  the  "Union  of  Piety  and  Science."  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  highest  anticipations  which  had  been  cherished  in  res- 
pect to  his  influence  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  College  were  likely 
to  be  realized.  He  introduced,  at  once,  many  important  improvements  in 
the  system  of  education,  and  gave  to  the  institution  a  more  vigorous  intel- 
lectual tone,  and  greatly  increased  its  reputation  abroad.  Particularly,  he 
introduced  the  method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previously  to 
have  been  unknown  to  our  American  Colleges  ;  and  he  actually  delivered 
Lectures  on  four  different  subjects  ; — namely.  Eloquence  and  Composition, 
Taste  and  Criticism ;  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Chronology  and  History ;  and 
Divinity.  Though  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  very  much  in  detail 
into  these  several  subjects,  yet  they  were  all  handled  in  a  luminous  and  able 
manner,  and  showed  at  once  the  versatility  and  the  industry  of  the  lecturer. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  College  by 
increasing  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  introducing  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  When  he  came  from  Europe,  he 
brought  with  him  three  hundred  choice  volumes  as  a  donation  to  the  College ; 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  considerably  increased,  by  his  influence 
with  his  friends  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  also  chiefly  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  first  Orrery  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Rittenhouse,  as 
well  as  a  tolerable  philosophical  apparatus  from  Great  Britain,  the  former 
of  which  was  greatly  injured,  the  latter  nearly  ruined,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1772,  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  was  appointed  in  the  College, 
but  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  this  department  by  the  Doctor  himself.  A  teacher  of 
French  actually  was  employed,  though  it  was  left  at  the  option  of  the 
students  whether  or  not  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon was  himself  an  adept  in  French  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  the  former  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  elegance  as  his  mother 
tongue. 

When  Dr.  Witherspoon  entered  on  his  office,  the  funds  of  the  College 
were  so  much  reduced  that  the  Trustees  could  not  immediately  fulfil  their 
pecuniary  engagements  to  him,  and  could  only  instruct  their  Treasurer  to 
answer  these  engagements  by  the  first  money  that  should  come  into  his 
hands.  In  this  exigency,  the  Doctor  made  a  journey  through  New  England, 
preaching  in  several  places,  particularly  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Boston, 
and  soliciting  private  benefactions  in  aid  of  the  College.  Not  less  Atm  a 
ftousand  pounds  were  eontributed,  as  the  Tesnlt  of  his  applicadon.    A  rab* 
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0oription  was  opened  also  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  some  other 
of  the  Colonies,  chieflj  through  the  influenoe  of  Dr.  W.,  whioh  resulted  in 
a  jet  further  increase  of  the  college  funds.  In  consequence  of  this  favour- 
able change  in  the  financial  state  of  the  institution,  its  debts  were  all  paid, 
and  a  small  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury.  As  the  President  had.  in 
the  mean  time,  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  the  Trustees  added  fifty  pounds  to  his  salaiy,  making  it  then 
four  hundred.  As  it  was  thought  important  to  increase  the  number  of 
active  Professorships, — in  order  to  which  a  still  greater  increase  of  the 
College  funds  was  necessary,  the  Doctor  was  solicited  to  visit  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  ask  contributions ;  but,  after  ho  had  consented  to 
perform  the  mission,  he  was  providentially  prevented  from  undertaking  it. 
His  colleague,  the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  actually  went,  and  died  immediately 
after  reaching  Barbadoes,  and  before  he  had  had  opportunity  to  make  any 
collections.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  which  was  finally 
altogether  abandoned,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  wrote  and  published,  in 
pamphlet  form,  *'  An  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
India  Islands,  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.'* 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  President,  discharged 
with  great  fidelity  those  of  a  Christian  minister.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  his  administration,  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  took  place 
among  his  pupils,  in  which  a  considerable  number,  who  subsequently  occupied 
high  places  in  both  Church  and  State,  were  supposed  to  have  a  share.  He 
sustained  the  office  of  Pastor  to  the  Church  and  Congregation  of  Princeton, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  Presidency, — preaching  to  them  regularly 
twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  performing  other  duties  incident  to  the  pastoral 
relation.  But,  at  the  time  when  he  seems  to  have  been  most  zealous  and 
abundant  in  his  pastoral  labours,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  seriously 
threatened  the  termination  of  both  his  ministry  and  his  life.  In  the  midst 
of  a  discourse  in  the  church  at  Princeton,  he  was  seized  with  an  affection  of 
the  brain,  whioh  obliged  him  to  come  to  a  sudden  pause ;  and,  supposing 
himself  able  to  leave  the  church,  he  opened  the  pulpit  door,  and  almost 
instantly  fell  helpless  into  the  pew  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  in  which 
his  family  were  sitting.  He  was  but  little  injured  by  the  fall,  and  the 
violence  of  the  fit  which  occasioned  it  soon  subsided, — followed,  however, 
by  a  dizziness  which,  for  some  time,  produced  considerable  embarrassment  in 
public  speaking.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  fit  of  the  kind 
(Dr.  Rush  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy) 
that  he  experienced ;  though  it  would  seem  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  several  similar 
attacks ;  which,  however,  were  probably  all  included  within  quite  a  limited 
period. 

The  17th  of  May,  1776,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  be  observed  as  a 
day  of  Fasting,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country. 
On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Witherspoon  preached  a  Sermon,  (afterwards  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,)  entitled 
'*  The  dominion  of  Providence  over  the  passions  of  men."  This  Sermon 
went  fully  into  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  received  on 
this  side  the  water  with  the  highest  approbation  ;  but  it  gave  serious  offence 
to  his  friends  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  edition  of  it  was  subsequently  pub- 
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lifihed  in  Glasgow,  aooompanied  by  notes,  in  whloli  its  anthor  was  repre* 
sented  as  a  tnutor  and  a  rebel. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  met  a  few  days  after  this  sermon 
was  preached,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  a  member ;  thoogh  he  retained  his 
connection  with  it  only  eleven  days.  During  thb  period,  however,  the 
important  measure  was  adopted  of  arresting,  and  patting  an  end  to  the 
authority  of,  the  Royal  Qt)vemor  of  the  Colony, — ^William  Franklin.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  the  day  after  the  case  of  Qovemor  Franklin  had  been 
disposed  of,  he  was  elected,  in  connection  with  five  others,  to  represent  the 
Colony  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congress ; — ^with  instructions,  if 
it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  to  join  with  their  associates  in  declaring  the 
United  Colonies  independent.  For  this  responsible  place  he  was  eminently 
qualified,  not  only  by  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  calmness 
of  his  judgment,  and  his  indomitable  strength  of  purpose,  but  by  an 
uncommon  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  public  business,  acquired  from  the 
position  which  he  had  held  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  Courts  in  his  native 
country. 

Immediately  after  his  new  appointment,  he  left  the  Provincial  Congress ; 
and,  having  made  the  necessary  preparation  for  leaving  Princeton,  repaired 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  joined  the  General  Congress,  a  few  days  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  mind  had  been  previously  made  up 
as  to  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  that  measure ;  and,  after  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Body,  he  replied  to  a  suggestion  that  there  might  be  dan- ' 
ger  of  precipitancy  in  coming  to  so  important  a  result,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  country  was  not  only  ripe  for  the  measure,  but  in  danger  of 
becoming  rotten  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  represented  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  General 
Congress,  for  six  years ;  that  is,  during  the  sessions  of  1776,  77,  '78,  '79, 
'81,  and  '82.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1779,  he  resigned  his  place,  from  a 
conviction  of  his  inability  to  sustain  the  burden  of  expense  incident  to  hold- 
ing it,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  give  his  particular  attention  to  the  revival 
of  the  College.  He  was,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  prevailed 
on  to  return  to  the  same  field  of  duty ;  influenced  no  doubt  chiefly  by  the 
critical  state  of  the  country,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  those  who  knew 
his  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  his  euergy  in  action.  It  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  space  allotted  to  this  sketch,  even  to  hint  at  the  numerous  impor- 
tant and  diversified  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  couutry,  during  this 
stormy  period.  He  had  great  iufluence  as  a  speaker,  but  he  reserved  it 
chiefly  for  great  occasions.  Notwithstanding  he  had  the  happiest  talent  at 
extemporaneous  debate,  all  his  more  important  speeches  were  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  carefully  written,  and  then  delivered  memoriter;  and  yet  in  a 
style  of  such  perfect  freedom,  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  had 
written  a  word.  'Many  of  the  most  important  State  papers  of  the  day,  in 
relation  to  such  intricate  subjects  of  political  economy  as  the  emission  of 
paper  currency,  the  mode  of  supplying  the  army  by  commission,  &c.,  were 
from  his  pen ;  and  though  he  differed  on  some  points  from  some  of  his  illus- 
trious associates,  and  was  overruled  by  them,  it  has  been  remarked  that  he 
lived  to  see  his  own  views,  in  almost  every  particular,  justified  by  a  mature 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  various 
important  committees,  and  many  of  the  prominent  measures  adopted  by 
Congress  are  understood  to  have  had  their  origin  with  him.     Neither  his 
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^oimige  Bor  his  eonf deiioe  ever  fcltered  in  the  d^fkeet  day ;  for  it  was  stia- 
tained  Bei  only  by  a  naturally  heroic  spirit,  and  anwayering  Christian  integ- 
rity, but  by  aa  nndonbting  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  country's 
oause.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  he  was  occupied  in  civil  life,  he 
never  laid  aside  his  ministerial  character,  but  always  appeared  in  every  rela- 
tion as  became  an  ambassador  of  God.  The  calls  for  the  observance  of 
days  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  were,  commonly,  if  not  always,  written  by  him. 
He  preached  also,  on  the  Sabbath,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and 
always,  when,  for  a  short  period,  he  visited  his  family.  Nor  would  he  con- 
tent, like  some  other  clerical  members  of  Congress,  to  change,  in  any  particu- 
lar, the  dress  which  distinguished  his  order ;  wishing  not  only  to  remember, 
but  to  make  others  remember,  that  he  was  a  **  minister  of  God  "  in  a  sacred 
as  well  as  in  a  civil  sense. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  Bevolntionary  war,  the  operations  of 
the  College  had  all  been  suspended ;  the  principal  edifice  had  been  made  a 
barrack,  alternately  for  each  of  the  contending  armies ;  the  library  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus  had  been  destroyed ;  and  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
which  had  always  been  scanty,  had  been  reduced,  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  to  a  mere  pittance.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  resolved  to  send  a  commission  across  the  water,  to  solicit  dona- 
tions, both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ; — a  measure  which,  as 
the  event  proved,  was  premature  and  ill-judged,  as  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  our  national  revolt,  had  not  had  time 
to  subside.  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Beed,  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  to  this  trust ;  and,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  they  sailed  for  London  with  a  view  to  execute  it.  But,  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  they  found  every  thing  adverse  to  the  object  of  their 
mission.  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  served  with 
them  in  Congress,  and  who  were  then  in  Europe  in  a  public  capacity, 
strongly  discouraged  their  application,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  merely 
unprombing  but  undignified.  Many  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  old  friends  were 
still  living,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  embarrassed  by  the 
change  of  relations  which  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  American  cause.  It  is  not  known  that  he  preached,  or  was 
invited  to  preach,  except  in  Paisley,  his  former  place  of  residence.  Having 
become  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  of  any  moment  was  to  be  done  for  his 
main  object,  and  probably  also  that  a  long  visit  was  scarcely  desirable  even 
to  his  friends,  he  resolved  on  a  speedy  return  to  America;  and,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  he  reached  this  country,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
or  the  early  part  of  September.  Though  he  received  a  small  amount  from 
some  few  individuals,  it  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
of  the  mission. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  called  to  a  severe  domes- 
tic affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  She  was  a  person  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  amiable  temper,  fine  social  and  domestic  habits,  and 
endeared  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance.  She  had  been 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Scotland :  only  five 
of  these,  however, — three  sons  and  two  daughters,  survived  to  accompany 
their  parents  to  America.  His  son  James^  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
was  Aid  to  General  Nash  in  the  Bevolution,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown.     Hia  son  John  was  settled  for  several  years  as  a  practitioner 
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between  New  York  and  Cbarleeton  in  the  summer  of  1795.  Hie  son  David, 
who  graduated  with  distinguished  honour,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  General  Nash,  and  was  successfully  engaged  for  several 
years  in  the  practice  of  Law  at  Newbem,  N.  G.  The  daughters  of  J)t, 
Witherspoon,  by  his  first  marriage,  were  ATina  and  Frances.  The  former 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  the  latter,  to  Dr.  Ramsey,  the 
Historian  of  South  Carolina. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was  married 
to  a  young  widow,  the  relict  of  a  Dr.  Dill  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  William  Marshall,  of  the  Associate  Church.  The 
difference  of  age  between  him  and  his  second  wife  was  not  less  than  five  and 
forty  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  the  other  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  S.  Woods,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  deceased. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  life,  he  suffered  much  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  consequence  of  having  ventured  some  impru- 
dent speculations  in  Vermont  lands.  The  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
his  pecuniary  engagements  subjected  him,  for  a  time,  to  no  inconsiderable 
reproach  ;  though  there  was  never  the  slightest  ground  for  questioning  his 
integrity.  Not  long  before  his  death,  there  was  a  rigid  examination  of  all 
his  accounts  in  connection  with  the  College,  of  which,  for  many  years,  he 
had  been  almost  the  sole  financial  agent ;  and,  though  the  result  was  not, 
in  all  respects,  quite  satisfactory,  it  left  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  upon 
his  good  name. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  occupied  till  the  close  of  life,  in 
attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  College,  in  superintending  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm,  on  which  he  resided,  two  miles  from  Princeton,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  adjust  his  secular  affairs  in  Vermont  and  other  places.  But,  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  utterly  deprived  of  bis  vision.  His 
blindness  commenced  first  in  one  eye,  from  a  contusion  received  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Britain  in  1784.  It  was  occasioned  in  the  other, 
some  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  when  travelling 
through  Vermont  in  search  of  lands  which  he  had  purchased  in  that  State. 
His  voyage  to  Europe,  and  his  speculations  in  Vermont  lands,  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  several  respects,  the  two  most  unfortunate  enterprises  of  his 
life. 

But  even  after  he  was  thus  providentially  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
the  activity  of  his  mind  still  continued,  and  his  labours,  in  some  depart- 
ments, suffered  little  abatement.  Particularly,  he  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland,  in  doing  which  he  put 
in  requisition. an  amanuensis,  for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week.  He  was 
accustomed  also  to  preach  every  third  Sabbath ;  and,  on  the  preceding  Satur- 
day evening,  he  heard  the  sermon  read  which  he  had  selected  for  the  next 
day,  and  such  was  his  power  of  memory  that,  though  the  sermon  had  been 
written  many  years  before,  he  could,  after  a  single  reading,  deliver  it, 
without  any  embarrassment,  and  with  little  or  no  variation  from  the  mann- 
Bcript. 

His  descent  to  the  grave  was  comparatively  easy,  and  his  views  and  feel- 
ings in  reference  to  the  approaching  change  were  truly  and  sublimely  Chris- 
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Ibn.  The  mthdj  wUeh  tenninated  his  life  was  die  cbeepey.  He  preMdel 
at  the  Annual  Conunenoement  on  the  28d  of  September,  1794,  with  his 
usual  propriety  and  dignity,  and  on  the  15th  gI  November, — less  than  ei|^ 
weeks  after,  closed  his  earthly  career.  He  was  very  little  eonfined  to  hh 
bed,  and  retained  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  advanced  nine  months  and  ten  days  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the  old- 
est Trustees  of  the  College,  and  his  particular  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers 
of  New  York :  the  character  or  memoir  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  which  appears 
in  connection  with  the  sermon,  was,  at  Dr.  Rodgers*  request,  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  voluminous,  writers  of  his  time.  Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published  a  large  number  of  Sermons,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
on  Eloquence,  on  Divinity,  on  Education,  Letters  on  Marriage,  an  Essay 
on  Money,  a  work  called  the  **  Druid,"  in  a  succession  of  numbers,  various 
Speeches  in  Congress,  and  other  short  articles  having  a  bearing  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  Ac,  &c.  Some  of  these,  however,  were  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  The  only  complete  American  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1803,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green.  An  edition  in  nine  volumes,  duo- 
decimo, was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1815. 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Witherspoon 's  character  is  extracted  from  an 
unpublished  Memoir  of  that  eminent  man,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  who  was,  for  many  years,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  and 
had  every  advantage  for  estimating  him  correctly.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Hon.  James  S.  Green  of  Princeton,  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  use  of 
his  venerable  father's  manuscript. 

"  In  person  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  the  middle  size.  He  was  fleshy,  with 
some  tendency  to  corpulence.  His  limbs  were  well  proportioned,  and  his  com- 
plexion was  fair.  His  eyes  were  strongly  indicative  of  intelligence.  His  eye- 
brows were  large,  hanging  down  the  ends  next  his  temples;— occasioned,  proba- 
bly, by  a  habit  he  had  contracted  of  pulling  them,  when  he  was  under  excite- 
ment. Like  many  other  clergymen  in  our  country,  he  laid  aside  a  full  bottomed 
wig  at  the  commencement  of  our  national  independence;  and  thenceforward  wore 
his  own  natural  hair,  which  covered  the  whole  scalp,  and  at  its  lower  extremity 
was  confined  in  an  artificial  curl  or  buckle.  His  countenance  united  gravity 
with  benignity,  in  its  general  expression;  and  this  made  the  change  in  its  aspect, 
when  ho  frowned,  more  sensible  and  impressive.  The  features  of  his  face  pos- 
sessed much  of  what  painters  denominate  character;  and  of  course  he  was  a 
good  subject  for  the  pencil.  His  likeness  by  the  elder  Peale  is  striking.  His 
public  appearance  was  always  graceful  and  venerable,  and  in  promiscuous  com- 
pany he  had  more  of  the  quality  called  presence,  than  any  other  individual  with 
whom  the  writer  has  ever  had  intercourse,  Washington  excepted.  His  dress  was 
becoming;  avoiding  equally  the  extremes  of  slovenliness  and  foppery.  In  the 
pulpit  he  always  wore  a  band,  and  when  he  preached  at  Princeton,  a  gown  like* 
wise. 

'*  It  is  believed  that  he  was  naturally  of  h^h  temper,  with  ardent  fcelings  and 
strong  passions.  These,  however,  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  been  subdued  by 
reason,  religion,  and  habitual  vigilance.  In  the  numerous  controversies  and  col- 
lisions of  party  in  which  he  was  engaged,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
public  life,  his  antagonists  never  gained  an  advantage  against  him  by  provocation. 
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Bt  wMttteod  tkemwHh  ttnembamMed  firmseMi  ^ad  replied  to  ihem  with  cie1fi>- 
•imtioii,  BftgmeUjy  «ftd  eonsamsiftte  ftddfeea.  •  •  •  .Af;MaBt  a  kaown  enemy  it 
appeared  to  be  a  maadm  with  him  not  to  utter  aaj  thing  oniaTowrable,  unless  it 
was  plainly  and  imperiously  demanded  by  duty.  •  •  •  His  wit  was  never 
permitted  to  wound  or  embarrass  the  unoffending.  He  was  not  proAise  in  its  use 
in  the  common  interoonrse  of  society;  and  when  indulged  among  friends,  its 
object  was  to  enliven  conversation,  and  promote  innocent  hilarity.  Its  severity 
was  reserved  to  scourge  vice,  impertinence  or  arrogance,  whether  public  or  private. 
He  conscientiously  avoided  every  appearance  of  it  in  his  sermons. 

"  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  more  a  man  of  genius  than  of  leamix^g.  He  was  indeed 
a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one;  yet  many  have  exceeded  him  in  various  and  extensive 
erudition,  whom  he  greatly  excelled  in  native  powers  of  mind,  and  in  their  vigor- 
ous, efficient  and  useful  exercise.  His  reading  was  sdect  rather  than  general  and 
promiscuous.  •  •  •  What  he  had  read  he  had  well  digested,  and  had  formed 
a  system  of  opinions  for  himself  on  various  branches  of  knowledge.  •  *  • 
That  he  was  not  deficient  in  imagination  and  wit,  his  satirical  productions  furnish 
unequivocal  evidence;  and  that  his  memory  was  promptand  tenacious,  was  mani- 
fest from  the  facility  with  which  he  committed  to  it  his  precomposed  sermons  and 
speeches,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  could  rely  on  its  fidelity  to  enable  him 
to  deliver  what  he  had  committed,  with  accuracy  and  without  embarrassment, 
before  a  public  audience.  His  chief  mental  strength,  however,  lay  in  his  reason- 
ing faculty.  He  was  a  powerful  thinker.  When  he  took  hold  of  a  subject,  he 
searched  it  to  the  bottom;  and,  in  discussing  i^  he  often  treated  it  both  analyti- 
cally and  synthetically.  •  •  •  His  sagacity  in  discerning  the  character  from 
indications  which  generally  pass  without  notice,  was  truly  wonderful.  It  was 
difficult  for  any  individual,  though  previously  a  perfect  stranger,  to  practise  upon 
him  any  impositions.  It  was  also  surprising  to  observe  with  what  readiness  he 
could  see  through  a  complicated  and  perplexed  subject,  estimate  its  real  merits 
and  bearing,  disentangle  it,  and  present  it  in  its  true  aspect.  Prudence  was  a 
marked  feature  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  spoke  and  acted  with  great  dis- 
cretion, and  readily  perceived  when  speech  or  silence,  action  or  forbearance,  was 
demanded  by  circumstances.  But  when  satisfied  that  an  object  was  both  proper 
and  feasible,  he  pursued  it  with  steady  but  cautious  perseverance. 

'*  In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  that  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructer  of  October,  1829,  the  following  statement  appears  in  respect  to  his 
Christian  character : — '  His  personal  religion  is  well  known.  Few  men  were  ever 
more  anxious  to  walk  close  with  God,  and  by  a  solid,  righteous  and  pious  life, 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Beside  the  daily  devotions  of  the  closet 
and  the  family,  he  regularly  set  apart  with  his  household  the  last  day  of  every 
year  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  He  was  also  in  the  practice  of  spend- 
ing days  in  secret  exercises  of  this  kind,  as  occasions  required.' 

"  Dr.  Witherspoon *s  Theology  was  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  system  of 
Calvin  himself,  subject  only  to  the  modification  which  it  has  received  in  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Between  him  and  Calvin,  indeed,  there 
was,  in  talents  and  improvements,  no  inconsiderable  resemblance.  Both  were 
men  of  great  intellectual  powers,  both  eminent  divines,  both  distinguished  heads 
-of  literary  institutions,  both  erudite  civilians,  and  both  keen  satirists.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  certainly  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  presenting  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  in  a  popular  form,  and  in  a  manner  the  least  offensive  to  those  who 
do  not  hold  them ;  while  he  maintained  them  firmly  in  their  substance.  He  was 
heard  to  say  that  the  British  critics  who  reviewed  his  works  before  he  lef^  Scot- 
land, treated  him  with  quite  as  much  candour  and  respect  as  he  had  any  right  to 
look  for  from  men  whose  religious  sentiments  so  widely  differed  from  his  own. 

"  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  among  the  very  few  memoriter  preachers,  whose  man* 
ner  is  fVee  fh>m  all  indications  that  they  are  repeating  what  they  have  learned  by 
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Imrt  Ther#  wm  abMkittij  ■otUng  of  radi  «n  ttpptMnum  In  hi>  Mimj. 
Thi«  WAS  d<mb<&eM  in  part  owing  to  the  ma^Mtf  of  his  hngoMigt,  and  to  tho 
Ikct  that  he  did  frequently  intermingle  extemporary  remarka,  illaatratt^e  of 
what  he  had  precomposed,  or  with  a  tiew  to  giro  it  enforcement.  He  alio  made 
«ae  of  an  expedient  calenlated  to  fitTOor  the  ^ipearanoe  of  mpremeditated 
address — it  was  this : — ^noTer  to  repeat  from  memory  any  oonsiderable  portion  of 
Scriptare,  howeyer  perfectly  reoollected,  but  to  open  the  Bible  and  read  it  from 
the  sacred  text.  He  earnestly  recommended  this  to  iMmoriler  preachmrs,  as 
calcttlated  to  inerease  the  impressi<m  of  the  passages  quoted,  as  well  as  to  break 
the  monotony  of  delivery.  His  own  manner  of  doing  it  much  resembled  that  of 
an  eloquent  lawyer,  when  quoting  his  authorities.  •  #  •  •  Hig  aetion  in 
speaking  nerer  exceeded  a  graceful  motion  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  inclination 
of  his  body  forward,  when  much  in  earnest.  His  greatest  defect  in  public 
speaking  was  the  lowness  of  his  roice  when  he  began.  For,  although  his  vokse 
was  remarkably  articulate,  the  distant  part  of  a  large  audience  could  not  hear  it 
distinctly,  for  a  few  sentences  at  first;  afterwards,  if  profound  silence  was  pre- 
senred,  all  that  he  said  was  easily  audible  by  every  attrative  hearer.  He  affirmed 
that  the  nature  of  his  voice  reqaired  this  gradual  increase  of  its  volume,  to  pre- 
vent its  foiling  altogether.  Yet,  take  his  pulpit  addresses  as  a  vdide,  there  was 
in  them  not  only  the  recomm^ation  of  good  sense  and  powerfol  reasoning, 
but  a  gracefulness,  an  earnestness,  a  warmth  of  affection  and  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, especially  toward  and  at  their  close,  such  as  were  calculated  to  produce  the 
very  best  effects  of  sacred  oratory.  Accordingly,  his  popularity  as  a  preacher 
was  great.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  to  conduct  a  public  service  usually  filled 
the  largest  churches  in  our  cities  and  populous  towns,  and  he  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  profound  attention  of  his  audience.  •  •  •  •  His  public  prayers 
were  admfarable;  plain  in  language,  correct,  methodical,  abounding  in  a  choice 
selection  of  scriptural  phrases,  and  uttered  with  the  appearance  of  deep  devo- 
tional foeling.  When  offered  on  special  occasions,  their  appropriateness  was 
singularly  excellent.  His  manner  of  introducing  and  administering  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  surpassed  any  other  performance  of  that  sacred  ser- 
vice which  the  writer  has  ever  witnessed. 

"  As  President  of  a  College,  it  is  believed  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  utt«r 
a  word  in  derogation  of  the  merit  of  his  predecessors.  He  lauded  every  thing  in 
their  arrangements,  which  he  thought  exodlent.  He  made  no  violent  or  ostenta- 
tious changes;  but  introduced  his  improvements  as  silently  and  imperceptibly  as 
was  [Miusticable.  They  mainly  consisted  in  rendering  the  college  course  better 
adapted  to  qualify  his  pupils  for  active  life,  than  it  had  been  previously  to  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency;  and  in  this  he  was  unquestionably  and  highly  suc- 
cessful. He  inculcated  on  the  youth  committed  to  his  care,  that  transgressions 
directly  contravening  our  duty  to  Qod,  were  always  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
most  aggravated  kind;  and,  next  to  this,  he  placed  deliberate  offences  against  the 
authority  of  the  College.  These  were  in  all  cases  to  receive  the  severest  discip- 
line; while  juvenile  indiscretions,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  innocent, 
were  to  be  treated  with  great  lenity.  A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  an  offender 
under  discipline,  was  ever  to  be  viewed  as  no  inconsiderable  mitigation  of  a  delin- 
quency. His  official  life  was  of  considerably  greater  duration  than  that  of  his 
five  predecessors,  taken  in  the  aggregate — their  whole  term  of  incumbency  was 
less  than  eighteen  years ;  his  was  more  than  six  and  twenty. 

**  Dr.  Witherspoon,  although  habitually  a  student,  and  much  given  to  pro- 
found thought,  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  recluse.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
social  intercourse,  and  might  justly  be  denominated  a  companionable  man. 
That  presence  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  attending  him  in  formal  company, 
or  in  intercourse  with  strangers,  seemed,  in  a  great  measure  to  leave  him,  when 
among  his  IHends  and  intimate  acquaintance.    With  them  he  engaged  in  firee 
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etmvmHJtktn,  permitliiig  it  to  take  its  natural  oourse,  and  promptlj  oontribntiiig 
his  part  to  ke^  it  np;  jet  neyer  engrosaiiig  it,  but  allowing  to  others  their  proper 
■hare.  He  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  had  a  Micitons  talent  in  giving  it  the  full 
foroe  of  intended  application.  •  •  •  •  The  young  as  well  as  the  old  lored 
his  society;  and  when  the  company  consisted  exclosiTely,  or  chiefly,  of  the  former 
class,  it  was  his  delight  to  impart  such  information  or  instruction  as  he  thought 
might  be  usefiil  to  them;  and  this  he  did  in  a  manner  the  most  happily  adapted 
to  give  impression  to  what  he  uttered,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.  There  was 
more  of  his  Scotch  dialect  in  his  common  conversation  than  in  his  public  speak- 
ing— in  both  it  was  very  perceptible,  yet  not  extreme  in  either,  nor  to  his  (Hends 
unpleasant. 

'*  Dr.  Witherspoon  professed  to  be  fond  of  agricultural  occupations.  In  the 
management  of  his  Tusculum  farm,  however,  it  is  believed,  he  did  not  exc^. 
Of  scientific  farmers  he  once  said,  jocosely,  that  they  could  generally  assign  very 
good  and  plausible  reasons  why  their  experiments  did  not  succeed.  He  not 
improbably  belonged  to  this  class  himsdf.  But  in  horticulture  he  was  success- 
fill.  He  had  in*actised  it  in  Scotland;  and  few  better  kitchen  gardens  than  his  at 
Princeton  were  any  where  to  be  seen.  Walking  in  this  garden  on  a  certain 
occasion  with  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  she  said  to  him, — *'  Why,  Doctor,  I 
see  no  flowers  in  your  garden."  *'  No,  Madam,"  was  the  reply, — *'  no  flowers 
in  my  garden,  nor  in  my  discourses  either." 

''  He  was  fond  of  horseback  exercise,  and  till  he  was  blind,  used  it,  in  good 
weather,  as  a  daily  habit.  Often,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  he  preferred  to 
make  his  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback,  rather  than  by  stage.  Indeed, 
the  writer  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him,  while  his  eyesight  con- 
tinued, in  a  vehicle  of  any  kind.  He  accounted  himself  a  good  horseman,  but, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  was  reported  to  have  remarked  tbat,  in  Scotland,  it  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  great  indecorum  to  put  a  horse  on  a  gallop;  that  he 
never  did  it  there,  nor  in  America,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  after 
Congress,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  Philadelphia,  had  adjourned 
to  Lancaster,  and  he,  with  other  members,  was  fearful  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry — a  case  of  necessity  surely,  for  which,  even  in  Scotland,  a  dis- 
pensation might  have  been  granted  him. 

*'  He  was  very  punctual  in  the  observance  of  all  appointments,  and  very  intole- 
rant of  those  who  were  not.  A  man  in  his  neighbourhood  had  made  with  him 
an  engagement  to  meet  him  on  some  business  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  day  and 
hour  that  were  specified.  He,  as  usual,  was  punctual  to  his  engagement — the 
other  man  did  not  attend  at  all.  They  shortly  after  met  by  accident,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  delinquent  individual  could  assign  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
neglect,  but  said, — **  I  will  positively  meet  you.  Doctor,  on  such  a  day  and 
hour,"  naming  them.  **  No  Sir,  you  will  not," — was  the  reply — "  I  must  change 
my  mind  greatly,  if  I  ever  make  with  you  another  appointment,  while  I  live." 
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THOMAS  READ,  D.  D  * 
1768—1828. 

Thomas  Read  was  born  in  March,  1746,  in  the  then  Province  of  Mary- 
land, but  within  the  present  limits  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  His  parents, 
John  and  Eleanor  Read,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  several 
years  before  his  birth.  His  father  was  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  old 
Country,  and  a  landholder  and  prosperous  farmer  in  this ;  and  the  children, — 
six  in  number,  #ere  trained  up  under  a  strongly  religious  influence,  while 
they  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  opportunities  which  the  country  afforded  for 
the  culture  of  their  minds.  One  of  the  brothers  studied  medicine,  settled 
as  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  rising  rapidly  to  eminence,  when 
he  was  swept  off,  in  1793,  by  the  yellow  fever.  Two  others  migrated,  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  to  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
have  left  large  and  highly  respectable  families. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the  old  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, since  merged  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, — then  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Francis  Alison.  After  graduating,  in  the  year  1764,  he 
commenced  his  career  in  life  as  a  Tutor  in  the  Classical  Academy  of  New- 
ark, but  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  That  institution, — the 
most  distinguished  in  the  State,  continued  an  object  of  great  interest  with 
him  till  the  close  of  life.  He  was  early  chosen  its  President,  and  held  the 
office  ever  afterwards.  The  cause  of  Christian  education  was  always  near 
his  heart,  and  he  laboured  for  it  almost  as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  had  no 
other  vocation. 

In  1768,  having  received  license  to  preach,  ho  commenced  officiating  as  a 
supply  for  a  small  congregation,  at  a  place  called  Drawyer's  C^eek,  in  Del- 
aware. In  1772,  he  received  from  them  a  unanimous  call,  and  was  regu- 
larly installed  by  the  Presbytery  as  their  Pastor.  He  found  them  a  small 
and  feeble  band;  worshipping  in  a  log-house  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  within  about  six  years  after  his  installation,  they  had  erected  a 
capacious  brick  building,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
congregations  in  the  State.  During  the  many  years  that  his  connection 
with  this  congregation  continued,  he  laboured  zealously  through  the  week 
as  a  missionary,  taking  a  circuit  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles ;  and  these 
labours  were  attended  often  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  He 
had  several  invitations,  during  this  period,  to  settle  over  congregations  that 
would  have  been  considered  in  every  respect  more  desirable  ;  but  his  strong 
attachment  to  his  people  led  him  to  decline  them  all,  until,  in  the  year 
1798,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilming- 
ton, De.,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept.  He  accordingly  did  accept 
it,  and  removed  thither  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1796,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

As  he  entered  his  new  field  of  labour,  he  quickly  found  that  it  was  the 
0eene  of  great  disorder.  Political  disputes  were  conducted  with  extreme 
ranoour,  and  embittered  much  of  the  interooorse  of  aooiety.    On  one  ocoa* 
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B,  not  long  after  lus  seitlenieni,  a  mob  assembled  around  the  chnroh  door, 
daring  the  hoar  of  service,  and  with  the  soand  of  dram  and  fife,  and  other 
tnmoltaoas  demonstrations,  sacceeded  in  interrupting  the  public  worship. 
He  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  left  the  pulpit,  walked  out  of  the 
house  alone,  and  by  the  calm  and  solemn  dignity  of  his  appearance,  jomed 
to  a  kind  and  Christian  expostulation,  he  succeeded  in  effectually  dispersing 
the  riotous  assemblage.  Some  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  disgrace- 
fdl  affair,  afterwards  became  his  devoted  friends. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  an  earnest,  active 
patriot.  Early  in  1776,  he  and  forty  or  fifty  others, — ^his  neighbours  and 
parishioners,  fitted  themselves  out,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  marched 
to  Philadelphia.  Had  they  arrived  a  few  days  earlier,  their  services  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted ;  but  the  success  which  had  attended  the  Ameri- 
can arms  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  enrolled. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1777,  the  British  army  disembarked  at  Elk 
Ferry.  •  General  Washington  was  encamped  near  Stanton,  about  six  miles 
below  Wilmington,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  point  of  disembarkation 
of  the  British,  and  Chads  Ford,  where  the  battle  was  subsequently  fought, 
on  the  10th  of  September,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  camp.  A 
smart  skirmish  at  Couch's  Bridge,  between  the  outposts,  and  within  four 
miles  of  Washington's  encampment,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  the  enemy.  To  give  battle  in  such  a  position,  with  our 
raw  troops  against  disciplined  veterans,  would  prove  ruinous — to  retreat  by 
the  high  road,  with  a  well  appointed  and  regular  army  hanging  on  the  rear, 
might  prove  more  disastrous  than  a  pitched  battle.  Every  preparation  was 
instantly  made  for  departure;  but  how  to  retreat  was  the  great  question, 
and  it  demanded  a  speedy  solution.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  neighbours  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  contig- 
uous farms,  and  the  roads  to  the  nearest  markets ;  and  no  information  that 
could  be  relied  upon  could  be  obtained.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  a  council  of  war  was  called;  and,  while  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed, Col.  Duff,  a  gallant  officer,  then  acting  as  one  of  Washington's  staff, 
entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed  instantly, — **I  know  the  man  that  can 
extricate  us."  "Mount  and  bring  him  without  a  moment's  delay,"  was  the 
order ;  and  immediately  the  Colonel  was  on  his  way  to  execute  it.  After 
travelling  about  five  miles,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  roused  him  from  his  bed,  and  in  ten  minutes  his  horse  was 
at  the  door,  and  he  in  the  saddle,  and  both  under  whip  and  spur  for  the 
camp.  In  half  an  hour,  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  distance,  notwith- 
standing an  exceedingly  bad  road, — and  Mr.  Read  was  introduced  to  Wash- 
ington in  his  tent.  He  mapped  out  for  the  General,  within  a  small  space, 
the  whole  adjacent  country,  with  all  the  cross  and  by-roads  accurately 
marked ;  and  by  this  means  the  General  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Bran- 
dywine.  The  above  incident  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Read 
himself. 

Dr.  Read  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  the  year  1817, — the  church  hav- 
ing greatly  increased  in  both  numbers  and  moral  inflaenoe  under  his  minis- 
try. After  this,  he  preached,  by  request,  as  often  as  his  heahh  permitted, 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  which  had  long  been  witfi- 
out  a  Pastor.    In  the  year  1821,  his  right  hip  was  partially  dislocated  by 
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m  ftU,  and  he  never  aAenreKii  Mlj  veoovered  the  me  ef  it.    He  dieA  in 
greftt  peaoe,  June  14,  1828. 

Before  he  wm  yet  of  age,  he  married  m  Philadelphia  a  yerj  aocom- 
plished  lady, — the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Stan- 
ley.  She  died  in  1781,  after  having  become  the  mother  of  six  children, — 
three  sons  and  three  daaghters.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1788, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Bohemia  Manor,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  By  thb  marriage  he  had  five  children, — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  second  son  ]>j  the  first  marriage  was  a  physician,  and  died 
in  the  prime  of  life.  The  eldest  by  the  second  marriage  commenced  the 
practice  of  Law  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  died  unexpectedly  a  short  time 
after.  The  other  sons  were  farmers.  Dr.  Read  left  a  widow  who  died  as 
she  had  lived,  a  model  of  Christian  character,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1845,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  HON.  KEN  SET  JOHNS, 

OHANCELLOBOT  DELAWA&E. 

NEWOASTI.E,  Febniary  20,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  say  that  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Read,  formerly 
Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wilmington,  are  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  express 
any  opinion  of  my  oum,  as  to  what  he  was  in  his  various  public  relations.  When 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newcastle,  he 
was  generally  the  guest  of  my  father,  and  was  always  highly  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  the  whole  family.  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  a  learned 
theologian,  an  instructive  and  useful  preacher,  and  an  affectionate,  zealous  and 
faithful  pastor.  His  personal  appearance  I  remember — it  was  such  as  was  well 
calculated  to  leave  an  impression — like  one  of  old,  he  stood  above  his  fellows. 
His  manners  at  once  dignified  and  affectionate^  his  countenance  expressive  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence;  his  head  covered  with  the  wig  of  olden  time,  so 
becoming  the  aged, — altogether  presented  to  your  view  the  venerable  minister. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  of  him  are  so  meagre,  and  so  little  to  your 
purpose, 

I  am  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

KEN  SET  JOHNS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  LATTA. 

Pabkesbubo,  Pa.,  April  22, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  was  not  very  long  that  I  was  in  the  ministry  before  the  death 
of  Dr.  Read;  but  I  had  still  some  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  and  my  recol- 
lections and  impressions,  such  as  they  are,  I  am  very  willing  to  communicate  to 
you. 

Dr.  Read  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  of  remarkably  dignified 
manners,  and  altogether  clerical  in  his  deportment.  He  was  a  fine  example  of 
hospitality.  His  brethren  were  always  most  cordially  welcomed  to  his  house, 
and  he  never  failed  to  make  himself  highly  agreeable  to  them.  Toung  minis- 
ters particularly  received  from  him  very  special  attention,  and  he  seemed  to 
delight  in  proffering  them  his  counsel  and  aid  in  every  way  in  his  power.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructive  and  impresfcive — his  olject  evidently  was  not 
to  gain  popular  appUuie,  but  to  win  souls  to  Christ; — not  to  please  the  fancy, 
but  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart  and  life.  And  his 
erery  day  deportment  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  truths  which  he  preached— 
hit  example  and  his  instruetions  both  pointed  in  the  same  dirtction. 
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During  the  minkirj  of  Dr.  Raad,  tliere  mn  MTerml  dmn^cs  is  the  Kai 
tie  Presbyterj  without  a  pastor.  Over  these  he  exercised  a  rwj  watchAd  and 
tender  care.  He  frequently  visited  them,  administered  to  them  the  ordinaaoe  of 
the  Supper,  baptized  their  children,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  their  respect- 
ive Sessions  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  These  churches  reposed  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  interest  and  affection. 
And  his  own  church,  though  they  regarded  him  with  great  esteem  and  rever- 
ence, and  placed  a  very  high  estimate  upon  his  labours,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, yet  consented  cheerfully  that  other  less  favoured  churches  in  the  region 
should  share  with  them,  to  some  extent,  the  benefit  of  his  services.  I  w91 
only  add  that  Dr.  Bead  was  greatly  respected  throughout  the  region  in  which 
he  Uved,  and  the  few  who  still  remember  him  are  ready  to  bear  a  grateful  tes- 
timony to  his  substantial  and  enduring  worth. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

JAMES  LATTA. 


JOHN  WOODHULL,  D.  D  * 

1768—1824. 

John  Woodhull  was  bom  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  January  26, 1744. 
His  father  was  John  Woodhull, — a  man  of  great  respectability  and  influ- 
ence in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived ;  and  his  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith,  of  St.  George's  Manor,  L.  I.  The 
Woodhull  family  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  to  Long  Island,  at  an  early 
period,  and  are  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors  through  a  long  line 
which  is  traced  back  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  fitted  for  College  in  a  grammar  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith, — his  maternal  uncle,  minister  at 
Newark  Mountains,  (now  Orange,)  N.  J.  In  the  year  1762,  he  entered 
the  Freshman  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  about 
sixteen,  just  as  he  was  commencing  his  preparation  for  College,  his  mind 
was  directed  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  powerful  revival  occurred  in  College,  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate,  that  he  believed  himself  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renova- 
tion. His  exercises  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  represented  as 
having  been  of  a  strongly  marked,  even  extraordinary,  character ;  and  when 
he  went  to  converse  with  President  Finley  with  reference  to  making  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  faith,  the  President  is  said  to  have  regarded  his  case 
with  uncommon  interest,  as  famishing  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel. 

He  graduated  in  1766,  and  almost  immediately  after  proceeded  to  Fagg's 
Manor,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Blair.  Here  he  continued  till  the  summer  of  1768, 
when  he  was  licensed,  (August  10th,)  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  preacher  with  much 
m'ore  than  usual  popularity ;  and  on  one  occasion  about  sixty  people  became 
hopefully  pious,  in  consequence  of  hearing  him  preach  at  a  private  house. 

•  MS.  firom  bif  mn,  Bev.  Q.  8.  Woodliiai.^Tfmlow*8  Hiit.  Swrn. 
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H«  so<m  rMMved  seTeral  eallt  to  settle  in  the  ministrj ;  but  the  one  which 
he  felt  it  his  dntj  to  Moept  was  from  the  Leacock  Congregation,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1770. 

In  1779,  the  large  and  respectable  Congregation  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  hay* 
ing  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Boy.  William  Tennent, — Mr.  Wood- 
hull  was  called  to  be  his  successor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  in  due  time 
was  installed  over  his  new  charge.  This  connection  was  terminated  only  by 
his  death. 

In  1780,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and, 
during  a  few  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Board. 

In  1798,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College. 

Dr.  WoodhuU,  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry, conducted  a  grammar-school,  near  his  residence,  which  produced  many 
excellent  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  distinction.  He  was 
also,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  habit  of  superintending  the  studies  of  young 
men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  but,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest,  he  declined  all  service  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  Woodhull  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  continued  his  labours  without 
interruption  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  suddenly  at  Freehold, 
November  22,  1824,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  bis  age. 

In  1772,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Spafford  of  Philadelphia, — a  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  excellence, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  station  she  occupied.  They  lived  together  more  than 
half  a  century.  They  had  six  children, — ^three  of  whom  were  in  the  libe- 
ral professions. 

Dr.  Woodhull  published  a  Sermon  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  in  1813. 

In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  while  I  was  yet  a  student  at  Princeton,  though 
licensed  to  preach,  I  went,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Miller,  to  Freehold,  to 
pass  a  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Woodhull.  It  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Miller  was  my  introduction.  I  reached  his  hospita- 
ble but  rather  humble  dwelling,  on  Saturday  evening.  He  and  his  wife 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  to  be  amply 
rewarded  for  my  journey.  The  house  which  he  occupied,  stood,  I  think,  in 
an  open  field  ;  and  he  quickly  told  me  that  it  was  on  or  near  the  spot  on 
which  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Monmouth.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  William  Tennent  had  lived  before  him,  and  where  Whitefield  had 
often  been  a  guest ;  and  I  remember  his  saying  that  when  something  of 
which  he  was  speaking  occurred,  ^*  Whitefield  sat  there,  and  Tennent  sat 
there."  His  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time,  and  especially  of  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  seemed  inexhaustible ;  and  what  rendered  them  the  more 
interesting  was,  that  he  scarcely  spoke  of  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not 
himself  a  sharer  or  a  witness. 

I  remember  an  interestmg  circumstance  that  he  related  to  me  in  consee* 
tkm  with  his  own  personal  history.  He  stated  that,  after  he  went  to  Fagg'a 
Maaior  to  study  Theology  with  Mr.  Blair,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  sose 
pious  young  vsmi  from  New  England,  who  had  been  His  classmates  in  CoU 
lege,  to  come  and  study  with  them  mder  the  direction  of  the  oelebrat«d  Dr*. 
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During  the  miniatrj  of  Dr.  Read,  there  were  several  dinrdies  in  the  Keweas* 
tie  Presbytery  without  a  pastor.  Over  these  he  exercised  a  very  watdiftil  And 
tender  care.  He  frequently  visited  them,  administered  to  them  the  ordinaaoe  of 
the  Supper,  baptized  their  children,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  their  respeei> 
ive  Sessions  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  These  churches  reposed  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  interest  and  affection. 
And  his  own  church,  though  they  regarded  him  with  great  esteem  and  rever- 
ence, and  placed  a  very  high  estimate  upon  his  labours,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, yet  consented  cheerfully  that  other  less  favoured  churches  in  the  region 
should  share  with  them,  to  some  extent,  the  benefit  of  his  services.  I  w91 
only  add  that  Dr.  Bead  was  greatly  respected  throughout  the  region  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  few  who  still  remember  him  are  ready  to  bear  a  grateful  tes^ 
timony  to  his  substantial  and  enduring  worth. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

JAMES  LATTA. 


JOHN  WOODHULL,  D.  D.* 

1768—1824. 

John  Woodhull  was  bom  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  January  26, 1744. 
His  father  was  John  Woodhull, — a  man  of  great  respectability  and  influ- 
ence in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived ;  and  his  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith,  of  St.  George's  Manor,  L.  I.  The 
Woodhull  family  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  to  Long  Island,  at  an  early 
period,  and  are  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors  through  a  long  line 
which  is  traced  back  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  fitted  for  College  in  a  grammar  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith, — his  maternal  uncle,  minister  at 
Newark  Mountains,  (now  Orange,)  N.  J.  In  the  year  1762,  he  entered 
the  Freshman  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  about 
sixteen,  jost  as  he  was  commencing  his  preparation  for  College,  his  mind 
was  directed  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  powerful  revival  occurred  in  College,  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate,  that  he  believed  himself  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renova- 
tion. HiB  exercises  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  represented  as 
having  been  of  a  strongly  marked,  even  extraordinary,  character ;  and  when 
he  went  to  converse  with  President  Finley  with  reference  to  making  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  faith,  the  President  is  said  to  have  regarded  his  case 
with  uncommon  interest,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel. 

He  graduated  in  1766,  and  almost  immediately  after  proceeded  to  Fagg's 
Manor,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rot.  John  Blair.  Here  he  continued  till  the  summer  of  1768, 
when  he  was  lieensed,  (August  10th,)  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  preacher  with  much 
m'ore  than  usual  popularity ;  and  on  one  occasion  about  sixty  people  became 
hopefdllj  pious,  in  consequence  of  hearing  him  preach  at  a  private  house. 

•  MS.  ftom  bif  icm>  Bev.  Q.  8.  WoodhnU.— Tlalow's  Hkt.  Sim. 
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J3m  so<m  reoet^ed  MTeral  eallt  to  settle  in  the  miDistrj ;  bat  the  one  wUch 
ke  fblt  it  his  dnty  to  Moept  was  from  the  Leacock  Congregation,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1770. 

In  1779,  the  large  and  respectable  Congregation  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  hay* 
ing  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Eev.  William  Tennent, — Mr.  Wood** 
hull  was  called  to  be  his  successor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  in  due  time 
was  installed  over  his  new  charge.  This  connection  was  terminated  only  by 
his  death. 

In  1780,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and, 
during  a  few  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Board. 

In  1798,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College. 

Dr.  Woodholl,  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry, conducted  a  grammar-school,  near  his  residence,  which  produced  many 
excellent  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  distinction.  He  waa 
also,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  habit  of  superintending  the  studies  of  young 
men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  but,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest,  he  declined  all  service  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  WoodhuU  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  continued  his  labours  without 
interruption  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  suddenly  at  Freehold, 
November  22,  1824,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

In  1772,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Spafford  of  Philadelphia, — a  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  excellence, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  station  she  occupied.  They  lived  together  more  than 
half  a  century.  They  had  six  children, — ^three  of  whom  were  in  the  libe- 
ral professions. 

Dr.  Woodhull  published  a  Sermon  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher,  in  1813. 

In  the  winter  of  1818-19,  while  I  was  yet  a  student  at  Princeton,  though 
licensed  to  preach,  I  went,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Miller,  to  Freehold,  to 
pass  a  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Woodhull.  It  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Miller  was  my  introduction.  I  reached  his  hospita- 
ble but  rather  humble  dwelling,  on  Saturday  evening.  He  and  his  wife 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  to  be  amply 
rewarded  for  my  journey.  The  house  which  he  occupied,  stood,  I  think,  in 
an  open  field  ;  and  he  quickly  told  me  that  it  was  on  or  near  the  spot  on 
which  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Monmouth.  It  was  the  house  in 
which  William  Tennent  had  lived  before  him,  and  where  Whitefield  had 
often  been  a  guest ;  and  I  remember  his  saying  that  when  something  of 
which  he  was  speaking  occurred,  "  Whitefield  sat  there,  and  Tennent  sat 
there."  His  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time,  and  especially  of  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  seemed  inexhaustible ;  and  what  rendered  them  the  more 
interesting  was,  tliat  he  scarcely  spoke  of  any  thing  of  which  he  waa  noi 
himself  a  sharer  or  a  witness. 

I  remember  an  interesting  circumstance  that  he  related  to  me  in  comMO* 
tkm  with  his  own  personal  history.  He  stated  that,  after  he  went  to  Fagg'a 
Manor  to  study  Theology  with  Mr.  Blair,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  sose 
pious  young  men  from  New  England,  who  had  been  His  olassmates  in  CoU 
lege,  to  come  and  study  with  them  tmder  the  direetloB  of  the  otlebrat«d  Dr.. 
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Bdlftmy.  So  urgent  were  they  m  their  requeet,  thmt  he  had  oondnded  to 
make  the  change,  provided  it  should  meet  the  approbation  of  his  father.  He 
aooordingly  went  home,  obtabed  his  fiuher's  consent,  and  made  all  his 
arrangements  to  set  out  on  a  particular  day  for  Bethlem, — the  residenco 
of  Dr.  Bellamy.  When  the  morning  of  the  day  oame,  he  awoke,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  his  usual  health,  but,  on  attempting  to  dress  himself,  found  that  he 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  only  fall  back  into  his  bed.  It  was  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  which  prevented  him  from  fulfill- 
ing his  purpose  to  go  to  New  England.  When  he  recovered,  he  returned 
and  finished  his  preparatory  studies  under  Mr.  Blair.  He  considered  this 
eareumstance  as  having  given,  in  a  great  degree,  the  complexion  to  his  sub- 
sequent life. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  the  story  of  Tennent^s  tranoe  from  his  own  lips. 
While  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Princeton  College,  he  said  that  a  rebel- 
lion occurred  among  the  students,  and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  reference  to  it,  he  was  sent  out  to 
Monmouth  to  request  Mr.  Tennent's  attendance.  They  started  together 
just  at  evening  to  come  to  Princeton  ;  and,  shortly  after  they  set  out.  Dr. 
Woodhull  said  that  he  ventured  to  say  to  Mr.  Tennent,  that  he  had  heard 
that  he  had  at  some  time  been  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  trance,  and,  if 
he  did  not  object,  he  should  be  much  gratified,  if  he  would  give  him  some 
aooount  of  it.  Mr.  Tennent  paused,  and  said  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  always  reluctant  to  speak ;  but  still  he  was  willing  to  state  to  him 
some  of  the  particulars.  He  then  went  on  and  told  the  story  at  length ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  record  it  here,  as  it  will  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Woodhull,  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tennent,  in 
this  work. 

I  attended  church  on  the  Sabbath  with  Dr.  Woodhull,  and  stood  over  the 
spot  where  Tennent's  remains  rest.  The  old  gentleman  seemed  as  much 
awake  to  all  the  hallowed  associations  of  the  place,  as  I  was,  who  had  never 
been  there  before.  My  visit  was  altogether  one  of  great  interest,  and  on 
various  accounts,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

One  of  Dr.  Woodhull's  sons,  George  Spaffordy  entered  the  ministry.  He 
was  bom  at  Leacook,  Pa.,  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1773.  Having  received 
the  elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  instruction  of  his  father, 
he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  autumn  of 
1788,  and  graduated  in  1790.  After  studying  Law  two  years,  and  Medi- 
oine  one  year,  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  immediately  after  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry.  He  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  futher,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  the 
Qospel  on  the  14th  of  November,  1797.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1798,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churdi 
at  Cranberry,  N.  J.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  he  received  a  call  to  take  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  in  Princeton,  and  having  accepted  it,  was 
installed  on  the  5th  of  July  of  that  year.  Here  he  remained  twelve  years, 
and  had  an  uncommonly  successful  minbtry.  In  1882,  he  resigned  his 
ehaige,  and  shortly  after  aooepted  a  call  from  Middletown  Point,  N.  J., 
where  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  died  ai  scarlet  lever  oa 
the  25th  of  December,  in  the  sixty-seoond  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  tlttiigf* 
seventh  of  hit  miaietry.  He  was  enaneatly  blameless  and  ttcemplarj  in  hia 
lift     sarin  sntly  poaeofal  aad  h^py  in  his  death* 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  MoDOWELL,  D.  D. 

Fhiladblpbia,  June  10, 1852. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  acquaintance  with  the  ReT.  Dr.  John  Woodhull  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1802,  when  I  began  my  course  of  theological  studies  under  his 
direction.  From  that  time  I  resided  in  his  family  for  two  years,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  intimately  in  his  privato  as  well  as  his  public  rela- 
tions. After  I  entered  the  ministry,  I  had  often  the  privilege  of  meeting  him* 
and  our  intimacy  continued  unabated  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Woodhull  had  the  advantage  of  most  men  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
had  a  fine,  tall,  well  proportioned  frame,  and  his  motions  were  easy  and  grace- 
ful. His  countenance  was  expressive  of  vigour  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  hon- 
esty and  strength  of  purpose.  His  manners  were  free  and  agreeable,  but  never 
lacking  in  dignity.  He  had  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  could  accommodate 
himself  with  great  facility  to  any  circle  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  Yon 
could  not  have  been  in  his  company,  without  feeling  that  you  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  well  bred  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Woodhull  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  very  extensively  read  in  Theology— certainly  his  library  was  very  limited; 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  understand  well  the  doctrines  and  the  relations  of  his  own 
^stem.  As  a  teacher,  he  moved  pretty  much  in  the  beaten  track,  and  had  a 
set  of  written  questions  from  which  he  rarely  departed  in  the  examination  of  his 
students.  Still,  his  remarks  were  always  sensible  and  weighty,  and  were  rather 
indicative  of  a  naturally  vigorous  mind,  than  of  a  habit  of  close  application.  He 
generally  had  with  him  theological  students,  and  among  them  were  some  who 
have  since  attained  to  eminence  in  their  profession. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Woodhull  was  popular  and  useful,  but  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  popularity  or  useful- 
ness of  which  he  was  capable.  He  preached  without  very  mature  preparation, 
and  there  was  less  variety  in  his  sermons  than  could  have  been  desired;  but 
there  was  always  method,  and  appropriate  scriptural  illustration;  while  his  style 
of  elocution  was  free  and  attractive.  The  probability  is  that  if  he  had  been  a  more 
laborious  student,  his  preaching  would  have  commanded  more  attention,  at  least 
from  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community;  and  yet  his  .<:ermons  were 
never  otherwise  than  highly  respectable. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  tact  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.. 
Here  he  exercised  great  influence,  and  his  judgment  was  always  highly  respected. 
Indeed,  his  general  influence  in  the  Church,  and  in  society  at  large,  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  a  weight  of  personal  character 
that  made  him  felt  wherever  he  was  known. 

He  retained  his  vigour  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  old  age.  I  remember  hear* 
ing  him  deliver  an  Address,  when  he  had  reached  fourscore,  beibre  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  I  heard  some  person  sitting  near  me  remark,  as*the  Doctor 
was  about  to  speak,  that  he  wondered  they  should  have  bronght  forward  smoh 
an  old  man  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion;  but  I  heard  the  same  person  say,  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  that  the  old  man  had  proved  to  be  the  vary  best  speaker 
of  the  day.  He  really  put  forth  uncommon  energy  on  the  ooca«ioii,  and  acquit* 
ted  himself  with  great  credit. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  not  more  remarkable  for  any  thing  than  a  habit  of  pane- 
tnality.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  even  in 
respect  to  the  least  important  concerns,  and  at  the  time  appointed.  It  was  this 
habit  undoubtedly  that  formed  a  material  element  of  his  usefulness,  and  helped 
to  give  a  oomplezion  to  his  eharaetar. 

With  mooh  napeot,,  joiup» 

JOHK  KoDOirXLL. 
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HEZEKIAH  BALCH,  D.  D  * 

1769—1810. 

Hbzbkiah  Baloh  was  born  of  pious  parents  in  Harford  County,  Md., 
in  the  year  1741.  While  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  father  removed  his  family 
to  an  elevated  and  salabrious  tract  of  country  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C;  and  it  was  here  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  most  of  his 
early  years. 

In  1758,  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at 
the  recommeodation  of  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  (afterwards  Dr.  Rodgers  of 
New  York,)  and  was  graduated  there  in  1762.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1768  and  1769.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  labouring  as  a  missionary  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hano- 
rer.  then  reaching  fh>m  the  Potomac  indefinitely  towards  the  Pacific.  For 
the  increase  of  hb  usefulness,  this  Presbytery  ordained  him  as  an  evangelist, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1770.  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at 
their  next  sessions,  constituted  him  and  six  other  ordained  ministers,  the 
Presbytery  of  Orange. 

It  was  during  hb  ministrations  in  North  Carolina  that  Mr.  Balch  first 
made  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady  who  became  hb  wife.  Her 
name  was  Hannah  Lewb.  She  was  a  person  of  fine  intellect  and  great 
personal  attractions,  but  was,  in  after  life,  occasionally  under  some  degree 
of  mental  derangement,  which  proved  a  great  trial  to  her  husband,  and  a 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  training  of  their  younger  children.  They  had 
six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter  became  tho 
wife  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Robert  Henderson.  After  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Baloh, — about  the  year  1808, — he  was  married  to  Ann  Lucky,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1795  or  1796,  and  who  was 
also  a  lady  of  excellent  character.  Her  father  was  Robert  Lucky,  a  native 
of  New  York.  She  died  in  Jonesborough,  in  1886,  aged  seventy-two, 
having  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Balch  felt  encouraged  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  labours  on  some  of 
the  destitute  parts  of  Pennsylvanb,  and  with  a  view  to  thb,  obtained  a 
dbmission  from  Orange  Presbytery  to  join  that  of  Donegal,  between  the 
Bieetings  of  Synod  in  1774  and  1775.  For  about  one  year  he  supplied  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  village  of  York.  After  hb  return  to  the  Presbytery 
of  EUudover,  which  had  ordained  him,  he  received  more  frequent  notioes  of 
aikQ  growiag  demands  for  minbterial  services  among  the  numerous  Presby- 
terian settlers  in  ihe  part  of  North  Carolina,  West  of  the  Allegany  moun* 
tains.  Having  made  no  small  proof  of  hb  ministry,  from  1769  to  1784,  on 
the  Atlantie  slope  near  their  Eastern  side,  and  being  urged  by  the  seal 
snd  enterprise  of  the  Gospel  pioneer  to  present  himself  where  most  needed, 
he  formed  hb  determination  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  oast  in  hb  lot  with 
ihe  people  of  God  in  the  West. 

«]0.  horn  Bev.  Dr.  OaAb^loolt^  Bk^kkm  of  V.  0. 
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It  was  not  maoh  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  Presbjterj  of 
Abingdon  in  1785, — the  first  on  the  Western  waters,  within  what  is  now 
Tennessee, — in  which  his  name  appears  with  those  of  two  other  petitionen 
and  original  members,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Doak  and  Charles  Cum- 
mings — that  he  removed  with  his  family  into  the  vast  Western  wilderness ; 
where  there  roamed  at  large,  in  untamed  ferocity,  the  Cherokee  Indians, — 
furious  with  jealousy  of  the  white  population,  that  were  then  rapidly  taking 
possession  of  their  favourite  hunting  grounds.  Here  Mr.  Balch,  by  reason  of 
his  age  and  experience,  was  called  to  take  part  in  organising  churches.  Among 
these  was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Greenville,  of  which,  ere  long, 
he  became  the  pastor ;  and  it  grew  under  his  ministrations  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee.  His  most  frequent  exchanges 
of  labour,  as  well  as  his  most  intimate  consultations  at  this  period,  were  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  who  had  settled  somewhat  earlier  at  Salem  Church, 
Washington  County ;  where  he  had  opened  a  private  classical  school,  which 
was  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  South  West. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  combined  influence  of  these  two  brethren,  that 
Dr.  Watts'  Version  of  the  Psalms  was  introduced,  instead  of  the  former 
one  by  Ronse,  into  use  in  the  churches  in  that  region.  The  measure  had 
to  encounter  violent  opposition,  and  was  not  a  little  prejudiced  by  the  indi»- 
oreet  zeal  of  some  of  its  advocates,  Mr.  Balch  preached  a  Sermon  on  the 
subject,  at  the  opening  of  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  in  October,  1786, 
which  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  and  which  was  published  seven 
years  afterwards,  under  the  title — **Gospel  Liberty  in  singing  the  praises  of 
God,  stated,  illustrated,  and  urged."  This  sermon,  with  other  concurrent 
means  that  were  used,  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  public  opinion,  until 
the  object  which  the  Sermon  contemplated  was  finally  accomplished. 

There  was  one  procedure  in  which  Mr.  Balch  and  Mr.  Doak  were  asso- 
ciated, after  their  removal  to  Tennessee,  which  was  at  once  too  remarkable 
and  too  chanufteristic  to  be  omitted.  By  reason  of  very  high  waters  keeping 
Uieir  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  away  from  them  at  the  time  and  place  of 
one  of  their  fall  sessions,  they  found  themselves  alone,  except  some  few 
elders.  The  meeting  was  speoidly  important,  as  the  Presbytery  had  expected 
to  license  a  candidate,  whose  trials  had  almost  been  gone  through,  and 
whose  labours  were  impatiently  called  for  by  deplorable  destitutions.  After 
waiting  in  vain  for  absent  brethren,  they  united  with  the  elders  present  in 
prayer  for  Divine  direction ;  and  when  they  had  held  a  free  and  satisfactory 
consultation,  they  opened  and  constituted  as  a  Presbytery;  finished  the 
remaining  trials  of  the  candidate ;  licensed  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
appointed  his  labours  for  the  next  six  months,  or  in  other  words,  till  the 
next  stated  sessions  of  Presbytery.  They  made  a  faithful  record  of 
their  proceedings,  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  under  consent  and 
order  of  Presbytery,  to  attend  together  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  ;  (for  it 
was  before  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly ;)  submit  their  Records 
for  review ;  meet  any  censure  for  irregularity ;  and  state  what  they  believed 
were  the  justifiable  reasons  of  their  procedure.  A  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  on  horseback  brought  them  to  Philadelphia,  seasonably  for  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  When  the  Committee,  charged  with  the  review  of  their 
Records,  were  called  upon  to  report,  the  speaker  and  his  fellow  reviewer 
were  thrown  into  such  a  convulsive  and  half  suppressed  titter,  at  what  they 
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regarJcl  tlio  wild  Tagranej  of  their  brethren  in  the  bftolnroods,  that  tiiej 
ooald  scarcely  compose  themselves  sufficientlj  to  make  an  announeement  of 
ihe  irregularity.  But  though  the  Assembly  were  at  first  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  procedurei  yet,  upon  hearing  Mr.  Balch's  full  and  pathetic  explana- 
tion, they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  dbmissed  the  matter  with  the  moat 
kindly  spirit,  and  without  a  disapproving  word. 

Mr.  l^lch  identified  himself  with  the  political  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  In  consequence  of  thb,  he  fell  into  a 
controversy  with  the  Rev.  William  Graham  of  Virginia,  who  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  through  the  press,  which  was  made  the  ground  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical process  against  the  writer  before  the  Old  Synod ;  and  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  formed,  the  cause  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Balch  had  conceived,  matured,  and  communi- 
cated to  some  of  his  friends,  the  plan  of  Greenville  College.  When  the 
Territorial  Legislature  met  in  1794,  he  applied  for  a  Charter,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  it — by  which  also  he  was  constituted  President  and  ex-officio  a  Trus- 
tee— was  the  first  act  of  that  Body ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  have  a  plat  of 
ground  for  the  College  near  his  own  dwelling.  When  a  copy  of  the  Charter 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  B.,  an  influential  member  of  the  Assembly  said  to  him — 
**  Now,  Sir,  you  will  have  to  travel  and  collect  funds  to  put  the  College  in 
operation,  as  George  Whitefield  did  for  his  Orphan  House."  Mr.  Balch 
replied  that  he  had  indulged  no  other  expectation. 

The  next  year,  (1795,)  he  visited  New  England  to  collect  funds  for  the 
new  institution ;  and  in  that  visit  may  be  said  to  have  originated  a  theo- 
logical controversy  which  gave  a  somewhat  polemical  character  to  his  whole 
future  life.  The  full  history  of  that  controversy  is  to  be  gathered  only 
from  the  Records  of  the  different  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on ;  but  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  it  will  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  venerable  Dr.  Coffin,  whose 
testimony  will  not  be  impaired,  in  the  view  of  any  body  who  knew  him,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  understood  to  have  sympathized  somewhat  with  Mr. 
Balch  in  his  theological  speculations.  As  his  account,  however,  terminates 
with  Mr.  B.'s  being  acquitted  with  an  admonition  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1798,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
termination  of  the  controversy.  Previous  to  his  trial  before  the  Assem- 
bly, a  civil  suit  had  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  dispossess  him  and  his 
adherents  of  the  meeting  house ;  and  while  this  was  pending,  it  was 
attempted  to  eject  him  from  the  pulpit  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  a  most 
tumultuous  scene  that  occurred  the  Sabbath  after  his  return  from  the 
Assembly,  he  retired  with  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  to  a  wide  spread- 
ing tree,  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and  there  read  the  papers  relating 
to  his  trial  and  acquittal  by  the  Assembly.  He  subsequently  performed 
Divine  service  there  for  several  months ;  and  such  was  his  attachment  to 
the  spot  that  he  intimated  a  wish  to  be  buried  there,  provided  it  could  be 
done  without  impropriety.  Though  his  congregation  was  now  divided  into 
two,  the  greater  part  remained  with  him,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
regarded  both  him  and  his  theological  system  with  increased  favour.  The 
decision  of  the  law-suit  restored  the  meeting  house  to  him  and  his  congre- 
gation, as  the  ascertained  majority, — and  in  due  time  they  resumed  their 
worship  in  it. 
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In  October  following  his  trial  before  the  Assembly,  several  charges  were 
brought  against  him,  before  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  by  a  reference 
from  the  Union  Presbytery, — the  most  grave  of  which  was  that  he  had 
acted  with  duplicity  in  making  certain  statements  after  his  return  from  the 
General  Assembly  that  were  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  said  before  that 
Body.  Most  of  the  charges  were  pronounced  unsustained,  but  the  one  just 
mentioned  was  considered  as  proved,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  B.  was 
suspended  from  his  office  as  a  minister,  until  the  Presbytery  of  Union,  to 
which  he  belonged,  having  become  satbfied  of  his  penitence,  should  see  fit 
to  restore  him.  At  the  same  time  the  sentence  of  suspension  from  the 
office  of  elder  and  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  was  pronounced 
upon  four  of  the  elders  who  had  appeared  against  Mr.  Balch,  '*for  the 
impropriety  and  irregularity  of  their  course."  Both  parties  expressed  their 
submission  to  the  judgment  of  Synod,  and  received  a  suitable  admonition 
from  the  Moderator. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Balch  and  several  others,  were  constituted,  by  their  own 
request,  a  New  Presbytery,  by  the  name  of  Greenville  Presbytery.  The 
same  year  he  preferred  a  charge  before  the  Synod  against  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon  for  having  ordained  his  successor  in  the  Mount  Bethel  Church, 
before  they  had  settled  their  pecuniary  accounts  with  himself,  and  for  hav- 
ing ordained  a  man  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams 
College  in  1806. 

When  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Coffin  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Tennessee,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  he  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Balch  in  the  labours  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the  Col- 
lege. Dr.  B.  continued  to  labour  in  both  relations  as  much  and  as  long  as 
he  wa8  able,  though  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  his  increasing 
infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  severe  Or  continuous  exertion.  He 
died  after  a  brief  but  most  distressing  illness  in  Aprile,  1810. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  of  Dr.  Balch's  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson.  She  died,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1795;  and,  according  to  the  account  of  her  last  hours, 
written  ^y  her  husband  and  published  in  the  New-Tork  Missionary  Maga- 
zine of  1802,  there  has  rarely  been  exhibited  a  more  strongly  marked 
scene  cf  Christian  triumph.  Her  father,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
her  die,  ^sked  her  several  questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  state  of  her 
mind  in  regard  to  his  fftvourite  doctrine  of  ''unconditional  submission  ;''  and 
he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  answers. 

It  is  now  (1857)  several  years  since  the  last  of  Dr.  Balch's  children 
deceased.  Several  of  his  grandchildren  entered  the  ministry,  but  not  till 
some  time  after  his  death.  His  adopted  son,  the  nephew  and  foster-child 
of  his  second  wife, — Seth  J.  W,  Lucky ,  was  graduated  at  Greenville  Col- 
lege ;  has  been,  for  several  years,  on  the  Bench  in  Tennessee,  first  as  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  now  as  a  Chancellor,  and  is  not  only  an  exemplary  and 
influential  member,  but  an  active  and  useful  elder,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Jonesboro*.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  second  Mrs.  Balch 
spent  her  last  years. 
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FROM  THE  REY.  CHARLES  COFFIN,  D.  D. 

PRSaiOKlIT  OF  Q&SKXYIU.X  OOUUTOB. 

GuBHB  CouMTT,  ToiiB.,  Mftrch  80, 1860. 

Rot.  and  dear  Brother:  I  hare  been  casting  about  me  for  some  time  to  see  if 
I  could  not  find  some  person  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  Rey.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Balch  than  myself;  but  time  has  made  such  desolating 
work  with  his  contemporaries  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  I  am  the  only 
one  left  to  testify  concerning  him.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  comply  with  your  request;  though,  in  doing  so,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  undertaking  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy.  Dr.  Balch, 
more  than  almost  any  other  man  of  his  day,  was  involved  in  controversy;  and 
was  called  to  answer  for  alleged  theological  errors  at  each  of  the  several  Church 
Courts  to  which  he  was  amenable.  His  most  vigorous  opposers  were  undoubt- 
edly conscientious  and  excellent  men,  and  T  would  not  even  seem  to  cast  a  shade 
upon  their  memories.  But  it  is  no  reflection  upon  either  him  or  them  to  admit 
that  both  were  fallible,  and  that  doubtless  must  appear  in  what  I  shall  feel  obliged 
to  say  in  performing  the  service  you  have  allotted  to  me.  I  cherish  Dr.  Balch 's 
memory  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  am  glad  that  you  propose  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  an  enduring  record.  I  knew  him  most  intimately,  having  lived 
several  years  under  his  roof,  and  my  family  with  me  the  latter  and  larger  part 
of  the  time. 

My  first  sight  of  this  interesting  man  was  in  the  summer  of  1795,  in  the  town 
of  Newburyport,  my  native  place,  where  I  was  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology.  The  South  Western  Territory  had  recently  been  organized.  At  his 
suggestion,  the  charter  of  Greenville  College  had  been  granted  by  its  first  legis- 
lative Act,  but  without  any  provision  of  funds  to  enable  him,  as  the  President,  to 
make  it  useful.  After  a  successful  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  procure  dona- 
tions and  endowments,  he  passed  through  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  as  far 
as  Portland  in  Maine;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  both  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  were  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  that  was  obtained.  I 
heard  him  preach  twice  in  different  churches,  and  enjoyed  his  conversation  at 
my  father's  house.  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing, — with  a  dark 
coloured,  lustrous,  commanding  e3''e,  a  full  habit  and  erect  frame  of  body;  and 
his  address  was  animating  and  full  of  benignity,  both  in  the  house  of  God  and 
the  private  circle.  His  preaching  was  evangelical,  hearty  and  impressive.  The 
general  bearing  of  his  manner  fastened  itself  on  my  memory  as  being  well  design 
nated  by  the  following  words  in  his  first  sermon: — **  I  now  come  to  the  applica- 
tion, which  I  ever  think  to  be  the  life  of  preaching."  When  he  called  the  next  day, 
my  father,  after  making  his  donation,  spread  before  him  on  the  table  Dr.  Morse's 
first  large  map  containing  the  South  Western  Territory;  thinking  to  gain  from 
him,  as  he  did,  some  further  knowledge  of  his  country's  Geography.  I  was 
myself  very  much  interested  while  the  President  pointed  out  the  ranges  of  the 
mountains,  the  beautiful  valley  of  his  residence,  its  water  courses  and  fertile 
iprounds;  and  described  the  climate  as  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful 
jpon  earth.  The  early  concern  for  a  College,  amid  the  growing  population  soon 
to  become  a  State,  appeared  to  me  a  noble  imitation  of  the  patriotic  care  which 
made  the  founding  of  Northern  Colleges  so  much  a  primary  object.  In  about  a 
year  from  that  time,  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized.  In  the  spring 
of  1799, 1  was  licensed  to  preach.  A  providential  affliction  in  my  eyes  had  been 
geverely  troublesome  to  me  for  two  or  three  preceding  years.  I  had  sufi^red 
much  fh>m  the  wintry  storms  and  piercing  winds  of  the  North,  and  fVom  thie 
overpowering  refiection  of  the  dazzling  sunbeams  from  the  snow  and  ice.  A 
milder  climate  for  the  cold  season  was  recommended  by  physicians.  A  convic- 
tion had  likewise  fastened  upon  my  mind  that  some  months  might  usefully  be 
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occai»ed  in  traTelliiig»  and  gaining  knowMge  of  Um  difersiiM  popnJkJIkm  of  onr 
extensive  Union,  which  might  be  followed  with  some  important  adfantaget 
through  life.  My  recollectiong  of  President  Baloh  were  lively  and  pleasing.  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  winter  preaching  in  the  South,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Balch  a  letter,  intimating  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  visiting  him  in 
the  spring.  In  his  answer,  ho  urged  me  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  made  the 
following  somewhat  startling  communication: — '*  Sinoe  my  return  from  New 
England,  Sir,  I  have  been  cited  to  ecclesiastical  trial  for  errors  imputed  to  me  by 
my  prosecutors,  sixteen  times  before  Presbytery;  four  times  before  Synod;  and 
once  before  the  General  Assembly.  I  ha^l  not  fiir  short  of  one  hundred  scholar! 
in  the  College.  But  my  interruptions  and  absences  to  attend  my  trials  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  The  students  were  obliged  to  go  home.  Never- 
theless, Sir,  all  that  I  have  suffered  has  only  served  to  confirm  me  more  and  more 
in  the  belief  that  what  I  have  contended  for  is  God's  Bible  truth,  and  will  stand 
forever.  My  prosecutors  have  never  yet  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  foar.  Come 
over.  Sir,  and  I  hope  God  will  so  order  it  that  you  will  fall  in  love  with  pur 
country."    My  heart,  I  must  confess,  grew  warm  towards  the  man. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1800, 1  rode  up  to  his  gate;  and  when  he  had  ascertained 
my  name,  he  said  with  tears  filling  his  eyes — **  I  believe.  Sir,  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven  who  hears  prayer."  In  subsequent  conversations  he  informed  me  that, 
long  before  his  Northern  journey,  he  had  felt  a  confidence  that  clearer  light  than 
he  had  attained  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  grace,  as  to  their  agreement  and 
harmony  with  each  other,  their  fitness  to  honour  God  and  feed  and  bless  his 
people,  was  in  all  probability  to  be  found  somewhere;  and  that  he  had  often 
thought  he  would  account  it  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  take  his  staff,  and  travel  <hi 
foot  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  find  the  man  who  could  so  unfold  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  pour  the  desired  light  into  his 
soul.  Ho  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel  under  the  rare  advantages  of 
improving  conversation  with  the  most  enlightened  ministers  and  other  Christians, 
which  he  enjoyed,  while  soliciting  for  the  College,  without  an  earnest  spirit  of 
theological  inquiry.  **  This,"  said  he,  *'  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Green  of  Philar 
delphia  did  much  to  invigorate  and  direct  by  his  kind,  brotherly  counsels  to  me 
on  my  way  to  the  North,  for  which  I  have  ever  been  thankful.  He  told  me  that 
I  would  find,  as  he  did,  in  the  Northern  States,  a  class  of  ministers,  some  of 
whose  religious  sentiments  were  considered  erroneous,  while  their  main  tenets 
were  unquestionably  Calvinistic.  He  advised  me  by  all  means  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  men.  *  I  do  not  myself  agree  with  them,'  he  said, '  in 
every  thing;  but  in  some  things  which  are  questioned,  I  know  they  are  right.  I 
found  reason  to  esteem  them  as  among  the  most  laborious  students,  finithful 
pastors,  successful  preachers,  and  instructive  writers  in  all  New  England.'" 
**  Now,"  added  Mr.  Balch,  and  often  did  he  take  occasion  to  repeat  it  in  my  ears, 
— **  these  were  the  very  ministers  who  most  assisted  me  to  obtain  donations;  and 
who  afforded  me,  by  conversations  and  books,  my  principal  helps  in  the  inveetiga^ 
tion  of  religious  truth."  He  informed  me  that  he  preached,  of  course,  boldly 
and  explicitly,  on  his  return,  his  most  illustrative  thoughts  on  Gospel  doctrines, 
as  had  ever  been  his  way;  keeping  nothing  back  of  the  wh<de  counsel  of  God; 
fully  persuaded  that  he  had  learned  better  to  understand  it  by  his  opportunities 
of  receiving  additional  light.  **  I  took  pains,"  said  he,  **  to  assure  ministers  and 
people,  privately  and  publicly,  that  I  believed  more  firmly,  because  more  intelli- 
gently, than  ever  before,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  which 
I  had  so  long  preached;  but  I  blessed  God  He  had  led  me  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  them  all  in  their  inspired  meaning  and  essential  harmony;  that  I  foU 
myself  able  to  unfold  them,  and  defend  them,  in  a  more  consistent  manner,  and 
to  preach  the  truth  on  one  topic,  without  taking  it  back  again,  when  dlscnasing 
another." 

Vol.  m.  40 
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As  to  the  ylews  whklk  renderod  Dr.  Bftkh  obnozieos  to  mmij  of  his  brethren,  it 
k  impossible,  in  so  brief  a  space  as  is  allotted  to  me  in  this  letter,  to  go  into 
detail.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  sympathized  with  that  class 
of  New  England  drrines,  who  were  and  still  are  known  as  Hopkinsians.  His 
most  familiar  and  fiivourite  sentiment  was  that  all  true  holiness,  both  in  God 
and  his  intelligent  creatures,  consists  in  impartial,  disinterested  good-will,  lore 
or  benerolenoe  to  all  beings  capable  of  happiness;  and  a  benoTolent  complacency 
in  the  moral  excellence  of  all  who  possess  this  essential  qualification  for  happi- 
ness, and  for  promoting  its  dififusion.  The  first  impression  which  his  preaching 
made  upon  his  church  and  large  congregation  after  hi»  return  from  the  North 
And  East,  as  I  received  abundant  evidence  from  many  of  them,  was  very  gen- 
erally fayourable.  But  alarms  were  gradually  excited  among  his  people,  and  in 
due  time,  when  he  thought  the  case  required  it,  he  was  heard  by  his  Presby- 
tery,— that  of  Abingdon;  before  whom  he  stated  what  were  his  views  of  Divine 
truth,  which  he  ftilly  believed  were  vindicated  both  by  the  Bible  and  the  Con- 
IsBsion  of  Faith.  So  satisfied  were  the  majority  of  that  body  that  he  embraced 
nothing  heretical,  or  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  passed  a  vote  to 
this  effect;  and  agreed  individually  to  do  what  they  could  to  quiet  any  alarms 
existing  among  the  people. 

But  so  dissatisfied  were  the  minority  with  this  procedure,  and  so  little  did 
they  expect  any  appeal  could  serve  their  cause,  that  they  withdrew  from  the 
connection  of  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  and  constituted  themselves  an 
independent  Presbytery.  At  their  return  to  order,  with  due  acknowledgment 
to  Synod  of  the  incautious  step  they  had  taken,  the  Presbytery  of  Union,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Balch  and  those  ministers  of  Abingdon  Presbytery,  who  had  not 
taken  ground  against  him,  was  constituted;  and  with  what  spirit,  the  very  name 
by  which  they  chose  every  where  to  be  known,  sufficiently  and  very  truly  indi- 
cates. Yet  the  alarms  kept  up  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Abingdon,  extended  to  those  who  had  removed  from  Washington  and  Greene 
Counties,  to  inviting  lands  below,  within  the  bounds  of  Union.  Yet  the  better 
spirit  ultimately  prevailed.  Even  the  venerable  fathers  themselves,  who  saw 
most  to  disapprove  in  Mr.  Balch's  sentiments,  and  felt  called  upon  to  oppose 
them  most  sternly,  were  too  good  not  to  welcome  the  peaceful  gales  from  Heaven, 
as  they  drew  near  to  the  promised  land  of  light,  love,  and  concord.  They  were 
able  and  fitithfril  men,  who  held  with  intelligence  and  tenacity  the  views  in 
which  they  had  been  educated;  who  rendered  much  important  service  to  the 
Church  in  their  day ;  and  whom  to  know  was  surely  to  venerate  and  love.  The 
opposing  and  the  opposed,  have,  it  is  believed,  already  joined  together  in  the  never- 
ending  song  before  the  throne, — "  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory," 
Oh  God  of  our  salvation ! 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Balch's  most  important  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, representing  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  before  its  division,  I  have  not 
one  tenth  part  of  the  desirable  space  for  rendering  the  honour  most  justly  due 
to  the  ever  present  Head  of  his  militant  Church;  to  that  faithful  and  enlight- 
ened judicatory  which  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  it;  and  its 
imperfect  yet  heroic  witness,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  answering  for  himself. 
After  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  Balch  and  his  ministerial  brethren  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Abingdon  and  Union,  I  passed  two  or  three  times  between  Tennessee  and  my 
native  State,  and  had  opportunities  of  hearing  frequently  about  the  particulars 
of  his  trial.  I  was  informed  by  ministers  and  others  in  the  Middle  States,  that 
when  the  charges  against  him  had  been  publicly  read,  and  the  testimony  heard, 
and  his  time  for  defence  was  announced,  he  rose  with  humble  boldness,  and 
nobly  exerted  his  powers  to  distinguish,  explain,  and  prove  from  the  Bible,  what 
he  had  been  contending  for  as  the  truth  of  God;  that  he  was  heard  with  pro- 
found attention  by  that  venerable  body,  and  a  large  crowd  of  spectators;  and 
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that  he  iras  much  extolled  bj  persons  present  fbr  his  firankness,  intrepidity,  per- 
spicuity, and  earnestness,  combined  with  the  sabmissiye  deference  due  to  so 
respectable  and  numerous  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  judges.  In  order  to 
show  something  of  the  impression  made  at  the  time  upon  men  of  improred 
minds  and  deep  tliinking,  it  may  suffice  to  state  one  anecdote,  out  of  a  number. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  professional  engagements, 
had  received  such  information  of  the  interesting  trial  of  a  Tennessee  clergyman, 
that  he  chose  to  take  time,  and  hear  the  defence.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Balch's 
speech,  the  Assembly  adjourned  for  dinner.  The  Doctor  procured  at  the  door 
an  introduction  to  him ;  though  he  had  seen  him  on  his  soliciting  tour,  and  given 
him  his  patronage  by  his  name  and  donation.  He  pressed  him  to  go  home  and 
dine  with  him.  Mr.  Balch  made  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  others,  and 
went  with  the  Doctor.  **  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  **  when  a  Gospel  minister  will 
come  six  hundred  miles  to  face  his  prosecutors,  and  defend  the  assailed  princi- 
ples of  his  religious  faith  with  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  which  I  have  witnessed 
to-day,  before  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth  to  which  he  could  be  cited,  my  heart 
cannot  but  beat  warmly  in  his  favour,  whether  his  sentiments  and  mine  are  iden- 
tical or  not."  On  my  first  return  to  the  North,  I  had  myself  already  read  in 
Mr.  Balch 's  papers  the  substantial  history  of  the  trial;  but  did  not  omit,  while 
in  Philadelphia,  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milled oler  who  was  at  that  time  the 
Recording  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  by  his  indulgence,  to  read  ii^ 
the  folio  book  of  Records  the  full  account,  in  the  corrected  Minutes,  of  the  whole 
trial  and  its  result.  Every  thing  was,  as  the  certified  extracts  I  had  read  before, 
attested.  During  my  first  visit,  after  spending  a  few  months  with  Mr.  Balch, 
and  preaching  and  becoming  acquainted  in  the  general  neighbourhood,  I  had  got 
thoroughly  to  feel  that  he  understood  what  he  contended  for;  as  he  did  not  once, 
in  all  our  conversations,  give  and  take  back  any  Gospel  doctrine  about  which  I 
found  the  controversy  had  been  maintained.  I  began  now  to  think  seriously 
whether  it  might  not  be  my  duty  to  comply  with  his  oft  repeated  request,  and 
settle  down  by  him  as  an  instructor  in  the  College,  and  a  preacher  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  Having,  from  my  early  attachments,  some  reluctance  on  this  point, 
and  feeling  some  sense  of  obligation  not  to  decide  rashly,  I  became  the  more 
inquisitive  to  learn  more  distinctly,  not  merely  from  Mr.  Balch,  but  from  all 
accessible  sources  of  information,  what  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  errone- 
ous in  his  preaching;  what  he  had  been  understood  to  maintain  on  the  topics 
discussed,  and  especially,  how  the  several  judicatories  that  had  tried  him,  had 
finally  pronounced  upon  his  religious  views.  I  was  now  so  happy  as  to  find 
that  it  was  not  less  his  wish,  than  my  determination,  that  I  would  hear  every 
thing  his  opposers  as  well  as  friends  might  have  to  say.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  my  prospect  of  usefulness  in  the  whole  region,  if  I  should 
settle  in  East  Tennessee,  would  greatly  depend  upon  my  obtaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subjects  so  much  debated.  Hence 
I  carefully  sought  and  improved  opportunities  of  free  and  friendly  conversation 
with  men  of  every  class;  with  all  the  brethren  in  the  ministry,  old  and  young, — 
whether  approving  or  disapproving  Mr.  Balch 's  views;  also  with  his  adherents 
and  opponents  among  the  people,  and  with  serious  observers  in  other  denomina- 
tions. After  this  extended  and  persevering  investigation,  I  became  satisfied  that 
he  was  a  vigorous  and  earnest  defender  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Hopkinsian- 
ism;  that  he  had  embraced  the  system  intelligently  as  well  as  cordially,  and 
that  he  had  most  unfiinchingly  and  minutely  defended  before  each  judicatory 
what  he  had  wittingly  and  confessedly  held,  and  what  he  informed  them  he 
could  not  without  new  light  renounce.  Imprudences,  in  several  instances,  of 
speech  and  conduct  were  confessed;  also  some  injudicious  selections  of  words 
and  phraseologies  were  reported  by  witnesses,  and  charged  upon  him.  In  these 
cases  he  seemed  to  have  been  ingenuous,  docile  and  submissive;  though  he  onoe 
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er  twiee  daoltred  that  ht  did  not  appear  to  hare  been  vnderstood.  When  the 
Assembly's  Committee  brought  in  their  rqyort  upon  his  ''  creed>"  (See  the 
Digest,)  in  which  thej  pointed  out  three  particulars  as  errors  held  bj  him,  accord- 
ing to  their  understanding  of  vords  ascribed  to  him  by  witnesses,  and  alter 
hearing  his  defence,  he  said  he  felt  assured,  when  he  heard  them  read,  that  he 
had  never  held  or  asserted  them  as  truths.  Hence  the  thought  immediately 
struck  him, — men  appear  now  to  be  leaving  you;  if  Qod  should  leave  you,  your 
eondition  would  indeed  be  dreadful.  "  But,"  ho  added,  *'  the  very  next  thought 
that  took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  nerved  me  afresh,  was — I  will  at  all  events 
stick  to  God's  truth."  That  very  evening,  a  clergyman, — not  of  the  Assembly, 
who  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  whole  course  of  the  trial,— one  who  felt,  as 
he  perceived  many  others  did,  that  the  Committee  bad  been  led,  by  words 
reported  as  Mr.  Balch's,  to  mistake  his  real  sentiments,  as  he  had  unfolded  them 
in  his  principal  address  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  his  more  private  communica- 
tions to  his  friends,  came  to  him  in  much  excitement — we  may  hope  with  more 
love  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  soundness  of  practical  judgment,  and 
thus  addressed  him — '*  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  fair  treatment.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  the  Assembly  that  you  have 
been  so  misunderstood  by  their  Committee  that  you  do  not  see  much  prospect 
of  getting  justice  from  them  as  a  judicatory;  and  that  you  therefore  appeal  from 
their  fallible  tribunal  to  the  infallible  tribunal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Mr. 
Balch  had  courage  enough,  and  if  left  to  himself,  might,  in  his  extremity,  have 
had  rashness  enough,  to  have  welcomed  the  suggestion.  But  from  his  large  and 
righteous  heart  instantly  burst  forth  the  following  Christian  reply : — *'A  schism  in 
the  Church,  Sir,  is  a  dreadful  thing.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  guilty  cause  of 
any  such  curse.  My  shoulders  are  pretty  broad — I  trust  they  will  spare  my  con- 
science. If  they  will  only  do  that.  Sir,  I  can  bear  for  the  truth's  sake  whatever 
burden  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  put  upon  me."  Others  of  better  judg- 
ment came  to  advise  him,  and  to  pray  with  him  for  the  favourable  interposition 
of  Heaven.  At  length,  Mr.  Irwin  of  Neshaminy,  who  had,  with  great  vigour 
and  boldness,  sustained  some  of  his  controverted  sentiments  before  the  As-^em- 
bly,  called  upon  him,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  asked 
him  to  consider  its  contents,  and  let  him  know  whether  he  could,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  make  the  import  of  that  writing  his  final  answer  to  the  Assembly, 
and  rest  the  issue  of  his  trial  upon  it.  When  he  had  read  it,  and  felt  assured  that 
he  correctly  understood  it,  he  replied  that  he  readily  could  adopt  it,  without  the 
smallest  reserve;  for  it  stated  the  truth  of  facts  and  nothing  else;  but  that  he 
had  been  so  misapprehended  by  the  Committee  in  their  adopted  report,  that  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  would  probably  be  accepted.  His  friend 
answered  him — **  I  know  so  much  of  the  minds  of  the  members,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would;  and  I  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Assembly  called  for  his  ultimate  answer,  he  gave  it  nearly  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  paper  handed  him.  I  cannot  tell  who  wrote  it.  Mr.  Balch  thought  Mr. 
Irwin  wished  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  himself.  From  Dr.  Green's 
personal  friendship  and  conduct  during  the  trial,  he  immediately  said  to  him, — 
"It  looks  to  me  as  coming  from  Dr.  Green."  **  If  so,  it  comes  from  a  most 
estimable  source,"  said  Mr.  I.;  "and  that  is  enough  for  me  to  say."  The 
answer  was  accepted  by  such  a  majority  as  precluded  any  need  of  dividing  the 
house  to  ascertain  it.  So  soon  as  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith, 
had  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  their  vote  of  acceptance,  and  by 
obvious  implication,  of  acquittal,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Balch,  and  given  him  the 
admonition  agreed  upon,  and  a  concluding  prayer  had  been  thankfhlly  offered, 
Dr.  Green  arose  with  a  majestic  benignity  in  his  commanding  eye  and  face,  and 
kbdly  said — "  Moderator,  Mr.  Balch  is  now  in  as  good  and  regular  standing  as 
any  maaibMr  of  this  Assembly;  and  I  move  you)  Sir,  that  he  and  the  minister 
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and  elder  in  Tennessee,  now  oome  forward  in  tlie  presenoe  of  this  judicatory  and 
shake  hands;  in  token  that  they  will  go  home  with  the  full  purpose  to  liye  in 
Christian  love  and  peace  hereafter."  Mr.  Bakh  immediately  stood  on  his  feet, 
and,  with  his  hand  upon  his  generous  and  forgiying  heart,  said, — *'  Moderator, 
here  is  my  heart;  and  here  are  both  my  hands,*'— extending  them  earnestly. 
They  did  shake  hands  forthwith,  to  the  general  satisfiftction  of  that  truly  Chris- 
tian and  enlightened  Body.  Thus  amicably  and  proyidentially  ordered  was  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  trial  of  Mr.  Balch,  leaying  him,  at  its  termination, 
in  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  that  &ith  which  he  had  abundantly  shown  to 
the  Church  and  the  world  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  he  could  cali 
Ids  own.  Should  it  not  be  considered  an  enduring  honour  to  the  widely  extended 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  an  undivided  whole,  that  under  so  persevering  a 
course  of  prosecutions,  carried  through  twenty-one  trials  or  parts  of  trials,  Pres- 
byterial,  Synodical,  and  of  the  highest  Court,  an  upright  conscience,  even  in  an 
imprudent  man,  was  thus  safe  beneath  the  outspread  wings  of  its  constitutional 
protection  ? 

Yes,  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  an  imprudent  man.  His  natural 
honesty  and  intrepidity  were  unsurpassed.  All  the  movements  of  his  sou? 
seemed  to  be  open  aQd  direct;  but,  under  excitement,  they  sometimes  savoured 
strongly  of  impulsiveness  and  indiscretion.  His  intrepidity  was  a  bad  counsellor 
in  the  moment  of  provocation  and  temptation.  I  could  fill  sheets  with  the 
details  of  his  noble,  self-denying  and  arduous  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
men.  But  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  even  I,  and  certainly  his  opponents,  if  survi- 
ving, could  fill  pages  in  stating  his  rash  steps,  his  unwise  measures,  and  indiscreet 
words,  where  consummate  prudence  was  demanded.  His  maxim,  in  all  debates 
and  controversies,  was, — '*  I  have  no  contention  with  any  but  about  holiness." 
When  he  discovered  his  error  in  any  thing,  he  was  most  ingenuous  and  thorough 
in  repentance,  confession,  and  making  amends.  A<s  he  did  not  always  meet 
a  similar  return,  he  was  sometimes  thrown  off  his  guard.  From  much  know- 
ledge of  his  life  and  conduct,  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  when  the  fear  of  Gk>d 
was  suspended  in  its  rule  over  his  lofty  and  intrepid  soul,  he  feared  nothing  in 
the  universe;  and  that  of  course  Satan  was  at  his  elbow  to  take  some  advantage 
of  him. 

An  impressive  illustration  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Balch's  piety  upon  his  prin- 
cipal prosecutor  may  here  be  stated.  When  they  were  about  starting  to  a  trial 
before  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  he  proposed  to  the  elder,  his  neighbour,  who 
was  going  there  to  prosecute  him,  that,  for  safety  and  convenience  on  their  long 
journey,  they  should  travel  together.  They  did  so.  But  rains  had  raised  a 
particular  stream  so  high  that  they  saw  it  could  not  be  forded  without  the  swim- 
ming of  their  horses.  Mr.  Balch  then  said  to  his  fellow  traveller, — **Sir,  you  and  I 
have  families  at  home,  to  whom  our  deaths  would  be  afflictive ;  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence— don H  you  think  we  should  do  well  to  kneel  down  here  on 
the  bank  of  this  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  pray  God  to  help  us  over  in  safety  ?*' 
"  By  all  means.  Sir,"  answered  the  dder — **  please,  Mr.  Bakh,  offer  a  prayer.'* 
Ho  did  so.  They  passed  over  safely,  and  travelled  on  quietly  together.  This  is 
the  elder  who  shook  hands  with  him  before  the  Assembly;  and  once  did  so  before 
the  Synod.  Soon  after  I  came  into  the  State,  when  Mr.  Batch  urged  him,  for 
his  own  satisfection,  to  converse  with  me  f^reely  and  fully  on  the  disputed  senti- 
ments, which  had  cost  him  so  much  in  their  defence,  he  replied,  and  I  doubt  not 
candidly, — *'  Mr.  Balch,  it  is  not  necessary;  now  I  understand  you  better  than 
I  did.  I  have  no  serious  ol^tion  to  what  you  hold."  And  he  was  not  Urn 
only  opposing  elder  who  gave  Mr.  B.  substantially  the  same  testimony. 

I  must  say  a  word  of  the  important  service  which  Dr.  Balch  rendered  to  the 
oanse  of  liberal  edocation.  By  his  ezertiont  for  Greenville  CoUege,  iatervoptedy 
M  we  have  seen,  in  a  most  unezaMpled  BiaBner,  he  prondad  a  eommoc^eM  two 
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storied  Golki^HaU,  %  oangaderable  libnurj,  a  wdl  sele^d,  tfaongfa  small,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  daily  instruction,  the  best  text- books  and  improTements  in 
teaching  within  his  power  to  secure.  He  gave  an  important  impulse  to  exertions 
in  the  same  great  cause  throughout  the  whole  South-western  region,  where  there 
was  before  hardly  a  beginning.  Greenville  College  had  at  one  time  students  from 
nine  different  States  and  Territories;  and  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  them 
rose  to  honourable  eminence  in  the  different  wallcs  of  life. 

To  all  persons  who  had  any  familiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Balch 
during  his  last  years,  the  sunshine  of  liis  Ileavenly  Father's  countenance  seemed 
to  irradiate  his  noble  soul  in  a  manner  altogether  uncommon.  His  numerous 
citations  and  trials  were  disastrous  to  his  temporal  interests.  Pains  of  body  and 
anxieties  of  mind,  with  irreparable  injuries  to  his  constitution,  from  his  many- 
journeys  and  exposures,  were  not  their  only  consequences.  The  many  imperious 
calls  to  attend  trials,  mostly  at  a  distance  from  the  whole  circle  of  his  home 
duties,  as  husband,  father,  master,  pastor,  and  president,  during  the  most 
exposed  years  of  his  younger  children,  the  arrest  given  to  instruction  in  the  Col- 
lage, when  most  needed,  the  failing  health  of  his  wife  and  the  increased  expenses 
of  his  &mily,  caused  him  to  endure  trials  which  touched  the  sympathies  of  his 
worthy  opposers,  and  appeared  to  all  exceedingly  rare.  Like  his  sevei'al  breth- 
ren here  in  the  ministry,  he  then  had  slaves  in  his  family;  who,  from  the  kind- 
ness of  his  treatment,  dearly  loved  him.  He  wished  to  do  his  duty  to  them. 
But  the  greater  number  were  taken  from  him  for  family  debts.  The  rest  he 
liberated.  One  went  to  Liberia,  and  became  useful  there.  Under  all  his  afflic- 
tions, he  so  encouraged  himself  in  his  God,  that,  submissive  and  cheerful,  he 
stood  erect  and  unshaken,  with  an  unbroken  fortitude  that  struck  all  beholders. 
Once,  late  at  night,  when  all  were  in  bed,  his  largo  and  well  filled  bam  was 
struck  with  lightning.  A  large  crop  of  hay  and  a  valuable  horse  were  consumed 
with  the  building.  Some  of  his  opposers  observed  him  bathed  in  tears,  and  sup- 
posed that  a  troubled  conscience  was  the  cause — thinking  that  he  interpreted  the 
lightning's  stroke,  as  they  did,  to  be  a  token  of  God's  anger  against  him  for  his 
errors  and  missteps.  I  was  then  absent  in  the  counties  below.  Soon  after  my 
return,  I  heard  of  the  above  surmise.  Some  of  the  family  had  given  me  an  account 
of  the  fire,  and  said  they  wished  I  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  of  their  family 
worship  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Balch,  having  read  a  select  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  sung  a  few  stanzas  from  Watts,  with  melting  emotions,  instead 
of  kneeling,  as  was  common,  prostrated  himself  at  his  whole  length  on  the  floor; 
and  ofifered  what  they  considered  the  most  admirable  and  affecting  prayer  to 
which  they  had  ever  listened.  In  our  conversations  before  my  absence,  he  had 
so  condescendingly  let  me  into  his  inmost  soul,  that  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
what  account  he  would  himself  give  of  his  tears  and  emotions  while  his  bam  was 
burning.  Taking  opportunity  one  day  when  we  were  alone,  I  intimated  my  wish. 
«  Sir,"  said  he,  with  his  emotions  kindling  afresh,  *'  I  was  so  filled  with  a  sense 
of  God's  love,  while,  in  his  adorable  sovereignty,  he  was  burning  down  my  barn 
and  destroying  my  property,  that  I  felt  it,  and  still  look  back  upon  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  fitvoured  scenes  of  my  life."  It  then  seemed  to  me  useless  to  ask  why 
he  prostrated  himself  in  a  fitmily  prayer  the  next  morning.  Considering  the 
originality  of  his  character,  and  the  strength  of  his  devotional  feelings,  I  con- 
cluded, without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  to  exalt  his  God,  and  abase  him- 
self in  the  dust  at  his  footstool,  as  unworthy  of  the  love  with  which  he  had  con- 
descended to  refk^h  him,  was  the  joyftil  effort  of  his  happy  heart.  Some  years 
alUr  that,  I  saw  him  in  distress  incomparably  more  extreme.  The  wife  of  his 
youth  lay  a  corpse  in  his  house.  I  found  him  silently  and  calmly  pouring  out  a 
oopiotts  flood  of  tears.  "  Sir,"  said  he»  when  he  spoke, — "  I  have  been  in  many 
ft  trying  oonditioa,  whete  nothing  bst  absoluto  submission  to  tho  will  of  €kMl 
could  iMch  my  neoesstiy;  and  I  am  bow  in  om  of  the  most  trying  in  my  wk<^ 
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life.     But  blessed  be  God,  absolute,  unconditional  submission  to  bis  will  is  plas- 
ter sufficient  for  every  sore." 

Dr.  Balch's  retirement  from  his  duties  in  the  College  was  chiefly  to  the  bed 
of  languishment  and  death.  But  from  that  bed,  on  the  lower  floor  of  his  log- 
house,  shone  forth  all  but  the  radiance  of  Heaven  itself.  When  I  first  mentioned 
to  him  his  approaching  death,  and  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  retribution, — 
**  Sir,''  said  he,  *'  with  such  a  Redeemer  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  my  depend 
ance,  I  scorn  to  be  afraid  to  die."  Not  many  days  afterwards,  he  resumed  his 
soul-rejoicing  theme: — "  Sir,"  said  he, — **if  it  were  not  for  the  infinite  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  dependance  of  my  soul  before  Ood,  I 
would  not  go  into  eternity  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  Without  this,  if  I  bad 
strength,  I  would  be  running  through  the  woods,  and  tearing  the  trees  for  very 
agony;  but  with  this  for  my  reliance,  here  I  am.  Sir,  calmly  waiting  the  Mighty 
Master's  call."  In  another  interview,  he  said  to  me,  looking  up  with  tears 
towards  Heaven, — ''  Sir,  I  cordially  submit  to  the  righteous  sentence  of  God's 
eternal  law;  the  precepts  of  which  I  have  no  apology  for  breaking.  At  the  same 
time,  I  trust  I  have  a  little— oh !  how  little,  of  that  holy  disinterested  love  which 
makes  the  life  of  a  justifying  faith  in  Christ;  that  love,  Sir,  that  will  bear  the 
examination  and  meet  the  approving  smile  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
Even  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  gave  his  soul  to  his  God  to  be  made  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  boundless  grace,  an  eternal  vessel  of  mercy  in  Heaven,  or,  in 
righteous  judgment  for  his  sins,  a  vessel  of  everlasting  wrath  in  hell;  just  as 
seemed  good  in  his  sight.  I  said,  Mr.  Balch,  will  all  who  may  read  your  will, 
understand  your  unshaken  hope  of  salvation  through  Christ?  **  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  make  conditions  with  God;  to  Him  I  cordially  sub- 
mit, without  any  reserve,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Let  the  words  stand,  Sir; 
they  show  the  only  way  in  which  I  mean  to  die.  Those  who  have  heard  me 
insist  on  unreserved  submission,  as  always  involved  in  saving  faith,  may  learn 
the  importance  of  it  in  their  own  case,  when  they  find  how  I  choose  to  die."  So, 
therefore,  the  words  now  stand  in  the  Blister's  office  in  Greenville. 

Such  is,  I  believe,  a  faithful,  though  certainly  a  very  inadequate,  miniature  of 
that  truly  venerable  man  of  God,  Hezekiah  Balch,  D.  D.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it 
answers  in  any  degree  the  purpose  for  which  you  have  requested  it. 

That  the  Spirit  of  truth,  grace,  and  holiness  may  preside  over  your  important 
studies,  and  bless  your  diversified  labours,  is  the  fervent  prayer,  I  doubt  not  of 
many,  besides. 

Dear  Sir,  your  unworthy  brother  in  Christ, 

CHARLES  COFFIN. 
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DANIEL  McCALLA,  D.  D  * 

1772—1809. 

Daniel  McCalla  was  born  at  Neshaminj,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1748.  His 
parents,  who  were  worthy  and  pious  people,  paid  great  attention  to  his 
religious  education,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  faithful  efforts,  were  privi- 
leged to  see  him  admitted  to  the  Communion  table,  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen. He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school 
in  Fagg*s  Manor,  in  his  native  State,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blair.  Here  he  acquired  a  very  decided  taste  for  classical  learning  ; 
and,  having  gone  through  the  requisite  preparatory  studies,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  whole  of  hb  collegiate 
course,  which  closed  in  1766,  he  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  ; 
and  when  he  graduated,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  attainments  were  regarded 
as  very  extraordinary. 

On  leaving  College,  he  was  induced,  by  the  solicitation  of  several  very 
respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  open  an  Academy  in  that  city.  In 
connection  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
vigour,  making  himself  familiar  with  the  science  of  medicine,  mastering 
several  of  the  modem  languages,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  theological  read- 
ing with  reference  to  engaging  ultimately  in  the  minbtry.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1772. 

His  popular  talents  as  a  preacher  very  soon  brought  him  invitations 
from  several  vacant  congregations  to  settle  among  them ;  but  he  gave 
the  preference  to  the  united  Congregations  of  New  Providence  and  Charles- 
ton, in  Pennsylvania;  and,  accordingly,  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
their  pastor  in  1774.  Here  he  preached  with  great  acceptance  till  the 
commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  his  labours  were  put  in 
requisition  in  a  different  and  wider  field.  His  heart  was  very  much  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  he  stood  ready  to  obey  any  summons,  whatever 
sacrifice  it  might  involve,  which  he  should  receive  from  hb  country.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  when  the  troops  under  General 
Thompson  were  ordered  to  Canada,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Chaplain 
of  that  corps, — the  only  Chaplain  that  Congress  ever  did  appoint ;  for.  by 
a  subsequent  arrangement,  Chaplaincies  were  supplied  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  each  regiment.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  was  made  a 
prboner,  with  General  Thompson,  and  several  other  officers,  at  Three  Rivers. 
Here  he  was  confined,  for  several  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison-ship,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  the  coarsest  treatment,  and  suffered  every  thing  but 
absolute  starvation.  At  length,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  on  parole,  and 
was  restored  to  hb  congregation  in  the  latter  part  of  1776.  In  a  short 
time,  he  was  charged  with  havbg  violated  hb  parole  in  praying  for  his  coun- 
try. Finding  himself  in  jeopardy,  if  he  attempted  to  remain  with  hb 
charge,  he  made  hb  escape  to  Yirginb ;  where,  after  some  time,  he  was 
released  from  hb  parole  by  an  exchange  of  prboners.     Meeting  with  much 

*  Mtmoir  preixod  to  bii  Scrmoot.— HoUiiiiili««d'i  Fun.  Seim.— M8S.  horn  R«t.  Dr.  Ai«bi- 
Uld  Al«ZMidtr,  and  B«t.  W.  S.  Lm. 
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eneoaragement  to  instiinte  an  Aoademj  in  Hftnoyer  Ooanty,  he  was  indnoed 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise ;  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  The  congregation  of 
which  the  Bey.  Samuel  Davies  had  been  pastor  being  now  vacant,  Mr.  Mo- 
Galla  succeeded  to  the  charge ;  and  as  a  preacher  not  less  than  a  teacher  ho 
was  highly  acceptable.  He  became  also,  about  this  time,  connected  in  mar- 
riage with  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  of  the  County 
of  Louisa, — an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman. 

Mr.  McCalla,  being  naturally  of  a  social  turn,  had  no  aversion  to  scenes 
of  conviviality,  and  was  not  always  as  discreet  as  might  have  been  desired. 
This  subjected  him  to  severe  remark,  and  finally  brought  him  into  some  dif* 
ficulties  (of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  either  the  nature 
or  the  extent)  which  were  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Virginia.  About  1788. 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  Congregational 
Church*  in  Christ's  Church  parish,  near  Charlest<Hi.  Here  he  remained  in 
retirement,  a  diligent  student  and  faithful  pastor,  to  the  close  of  his  life — 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  McCalla  was  afflicted  with  a  protracted  disease,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  hastened  to  its  fatal  consummation  by  the  death  of  an  only 
child,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  R.  Witherspoon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He 
died  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  confidence  of  a  better  life,  in  May 
1809.  Mrs.  McCalla  survived  him.  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  HoUingshead  of  Charleston,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract. 

Speaking  of  him,  after  his  removal  to  South  Carolina,  he  says, — 

"  He  was  happj  in  the  affections  of  his  congregation ;  avoided  rather  than  courted 

gnblic  notice,  and  never  sought  nor  willingly  consented  that  his  fHends  should  seek  fbr 
im  a  more  conspicuous  situation  than  the  one  he  occupied. 


"  For  many  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  McGalla's  attention  was  principally  directed 
owards  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    He  read  them  diligently  in  the  originals,  aud  in  seve- 
ral languages  into  which  they  had  been  translated;  collected  and  compared  various 


readings  from  many  authorities,  and  had  it  in  design,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  have 
digested  hb  remarks  and  arranged  them  in  an  order,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
useful  to  posterity. 

"Dr.  McCalla  was  in  person  a  graceful  figure;  polite,  easy  and  engaging  in  his 
manners;  entertaining  and  improving  in  conversation;  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a  gene- 
rous heart ;  of  unfettered  liberality  and  undissembled  candour.  He  was  easy  of  access ; 
a  fHend  to  mankind;  but  peculiarly  attached  to  men  of  science  and  religion.  On  the 
subject  of  Church  government  he  was  liberal ;  but  tbou^t  the  popular  plan  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  the  most  consonant  to  apostolic  and  primitive  practice,  and  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety  and  religion.'' 

Dr.  McCalla  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Adamst  in 

1799.     In  1810,  two  volumes  of  his  works  were  published  with  notices  of 

his  life  by  Dr.  HoUingshead.     These  volumes  contain  nine   Sermons  on 

different  subjects;  twenty  Numbers  of  Bemarks  on  the  '^Age  of  Reason,'^ 

over  the  signature  of  **  Artemas;'*  Remarks  on  Griesbach's  Greek  Testa* 

« It  iras  not  till  the  two  preceding  volumes  were  printed,  that  I  dieooTered  that  Dr.  MoCalla 
died  in  conneotion  with  the  CongregatioDal  Ghnroh.  Bather,  therefore,  than  omit  so  important 
a  name,  I  hare  thoaght  best  to  treat  it  as  an  exception  from  my  general  role,  and  assign  to^ 
him  a  i^aoe  in  the  denomination  with  whieh  he  commenced,  instead  of  that  in  which  he  cloeed> 
his  ministerial  career. 

t  Jamks  AnAMS  was  bom  September  12, 1772;  stndled  in  his  earlier  days  under  the  Bev. 
James  Hall,  D.  D.  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  Theology  nnder  the  Bev.  James  MeBee» 
D.  B.  of  the  same  State;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Orange  Presbytery  in  1705 1  waa 
employed  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Dordiester,  S.  C,  when  he  was  ordained  and 

Vol.    m.  41 
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nent;  An  Emy  on  th<  txoellciiey  and  «dT>at>gei of  tlie  Ootpri; 
on  the  Theatre  and  pnblie  amuemMits,  in  thirteen  Nnmbcors;  Hinta  oa 
Sdocation,  in  fonrteen  Nombers ;  The  Sovereigntj  <^  the  People,  in  twelTO 
Numbers ;  A  Fair  Statement  and  Appendix  to  the  same  in  eighteen  Nnm« 
ben,  containing  an  Address  to  President  Adams;  Servility  of  Prejudice  dis- 
played, in  nine  Numbers;  Federal  Sedition  und  Anti-democracy,  in  six 
Numbers;  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  two  Numbers;  and  the 
Betreat,  a  Poem. 


ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.  D. 

1772—1812. 

FROM  THE  REY.  ROBERT  DAYIDSOK,  D.  D. 

Nbw  BmuHswioK,  K.  J.,  September  7, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  given  when  I  last  saw  you,  I 
place  in  your  hands  the  following  biographical  sketch. 

BoBUT  Davidson  was  bom  at  Elkton,  Md.,  in  1750.  He  was  gradua- 
ted at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle;  and  the  following  year 
ordained  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  interim,  he  con- 
tracted a  marriage,  the  circumstances  of  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

While  a  Ftadent  of  Divinity,  he  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  illnesn, 
at  a  farm  house  in  the  country,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  assiduous  care 
and  kind  nursing  of  a  daughter  of  his  host.  She  became  so  much 
attached  to  her  patient,  that,  upon  his  recovery,  he  ascertained  there 
was  but  one  way  in  which  he  could  repay  her.  Such  was  his  grati- 
tude, and  such  his  nice  sense  of  honour,  that,  finding  her  happiness 
seriously  involved,  he  married  her;  although  she  was  older  than  him* 
self,  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  beauty,  und  moved  in  an  humble 
sphere  of  life.  She  made  him,  however,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  an 
excellent  and  devoted  wife.  She  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  by  the 
overturning  of  a  carriage. 

When  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  such  was  his  reputation  that  he 
was  appointed  an  instructer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after 
chosen  Professor  of  History,  and  also  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  1775,  he  composed  a 
Dialogue  in  verse,  with  two  odes  set  to  music,  which  was  performed  as  an 
exercise,  at  Commencement,  in  the  presence  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  Dialogue,  which  was  published,  was  easy  and  flowing,  and  full  of 
patriotic  allusions.     In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  sermon  on 

InstaUed,  May  8, 1799;  and  wm  afterwards  pastor  of  Botbel  PresbTtorian  Charefa,  Tork  Dis- 
triet,  6.  C,  whore  be  died  on  the  18th  of  Angoft,  1843,  aged  serenty-one  Tean. 
Jamki  MoRek,  p.  p.,  above  mentjoned,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  IredeU,N.  C^  Ifaj  10, 
"1,— Mil         •    •     •  *      '   '"       ..     «      .      --v         •    .     ,   .    -^«^      •. 


IT5S,— Us  parents  having  emigrated  ftom  the  Coontj  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1730.  He  beoamo 
a  BmBber  of  the  Junior  class  In  the  CoUese  of  New  Jersey  in  1773,  mod  cradnated  in  1776. 
He  stadied  Theologr  nnder  the  direetion  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander,  D.  D.  of  Ballook's 
Greek,  S.  C;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyteir  of  Orange  in  April,  1778;  became 
PMtor  of  the  Congregation  of  Steele  Creek  in  Mecklenbnrff  Coonly  in  September  foUowin^ 


where  he  remained  about  twenty  7«&>*i  then,  in  1798,  took  charge  of  the  Conmgatioo  of 
Oenire,  thirty  mOes  Korth  from  Steele  Creek,  where  he  speat  the  remainder  of  nis  life,  and 
died  la  1840.  He  was  h<moared  with  the  degrta  of  Doctor  of  IHviidtj  fiw  th*  Uabvaily  ^ 
HsffHi  OaioUaa  In  1810. 


the  Wsr  b«ibie  seTeral  militory  eompaniet,  from  I.  Chion.  t.  2S. — **  For 
dieio  fell  down  many  slain,  becaase  the  war  was  of  Ood.*'  A  month  had 
not  yet  elapsed  sinoe  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill,  and  the  sermon  shared  all  the 
enthosiastie  fervonr  of  the  times.  It  was  repeated  in  a  fortnight  before 
the  troops  at  Burlington.  An  extract  will  show  how  limited  were  the 
Tiews  of  the  Americans  at  that  period : — 

"  Independence  toe  seek  not^ — ^but  our  dependance  most  consist  with  lib* 
ertj,  and  produce  mutual  good."  *'  We  mean  to  be  on  an  eqnal  fboting 
with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  in  truth  but  our  brethren 
and  equals.  Wo  mean  to  have,  as  the  Constitution  allows  them  to  have,  a 
voice,  in  union  with  cfur  King,  in  all  tbe  laws  which  are  to  Und  us,  and 
to  have  the  free  disposal  of  that  property  we  dearly  earn,  and  which  they 
pretend  a  right  to  extort  from  us,  on  what  occasions  and  in  what  proportion 
they  please.'* 

One  who  spoke  his  mind  so  freely,  could  hardly  be  safe  when  the  Britiak 
forces  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  two  years  after ;  and,  accordingly, 
from  that  time  till  they  evacuated  Uie  city,  he  was  compelled  to  ruitioate  in 
Delaware. 

In  1784,  he  published  an  Epitome  of  Geography  in  verse,  for  the  use  of 
schoob,  which  was  highly  esteemed  in  its  day.  It  was  reviewed,  as  an 
Antiquarian  curiosity,  in  Judge  HaH's  Western  Monthly  Magaiine,  (pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati,)  November,  1835.  The  Eeviewer  fell  into  a  mistake, 
however,  in  confounding  the  author  with  Mr.  James  Davidson,  who  was 
altogether  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  poetry,  but  who  was  also  a  Professor  in 
the  same  University,  and  sometimes  called  old  Wiggle,  from  a  habit  he  had 
of  pulling  off  his  wig,  and  beating  delinquent  pupils  with  it.  Of  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  mastered  the  difficulty  of  managing  proper  names,  I 
may  give  the  foUowing  specimen : — 

"  On  the  heights  of  the  Alps  mnch  of  Switserland  lies. 

**  The  Alps,  whence  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  take  their  risSj 

"  Schafifhaasen,  and  Basel  and  Bern, 

**  Apenzel,  and  Zurich  and  Swisse, 

''  Uris,  Zngj  Underwald,  and  Lucerne, 

'*  Solothurn,  Fribourg,  and  Glaris.'' 

Sometimes  he  met  with  names  so  intractable  that  he  feirly  giave  them  wp« 

'  A  Monomotapan,  'tis  hard  to  describe, 
"  Or  paint  one  of  Mehenemugi's  rude  tribe, 
"  Of  other  rnde  nations  strange  things  we  might  tell 
"  But  time  is  too  short,  on  such  subjects  to  dwell. 
**  So  rude  e'en  their  names  are,  'tis  no  easy  thing, 
"  Of  Mataman,  Natal,  and  Souqnas  to  shig; 
"  Or  Sonsiquas,  Sofala,  Sabia,  press, 
**  With  Consiquas,  Odiqnas,  into  my  verse." 

While  the  young  Professor  thus  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  inv- 
ests of  literature,  his  judgment  was  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  (Anneh ; 
and  although  not  a  ready  debater,  his  name  is  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Old  Synod  on  the  most  important  Committees.  But  a  new  sphere  of  duty 
was  now  presented  to  him.  Dickinson  CoU^e  was  founded  in  Carlisle 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  he  wis  invited 
to  become  one  of  his  coadjutors.  **  His  name  will  be  of  use  to  us,'* — ^wrote 
Dr.  Bush  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  **for  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  an  exeeUeni 
private  character."  Upon  taking  leave  <^  the  University,  the  Tmstees 
showed  their  sense  of  his  merits  and  services,  by  eon&tring  on  Urn  th« 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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Dr.  DftTidrMm  wif  tkirtj-foor  jetan  of  tge  wlien  be  ent^ed  ob  liifl  new 
and  imporUnt  dnfciee.  On  the  let  of  November,  1784,  be  wu  appointed 
Yiee  Preeidtnt  of  DiekinBon  College,  and  Professor  of  ffistory  and  Belles 
Lettres ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ghnreh  of  Carlisle.  A  serions  diTision  bad  reoently  occurred  in  that  large 
congregation,  but  their  new  pastor,  by  his  conciliatory  manners,  succeeded 
in  harmonising  the  discordant  elements,  and,  for  eight  and  twenty  years, 
while  he  was  connected  with  them,  nnintermpted  peace  prevailed. 

While  he  discharged  his  parochial  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity,  he  was 
indefiitigable  in  meeting  hb  engagements  in  the  College.  The  year  after 
his  accession,  he  composed  a  Dialogue  in  blank  verse,  in  honour  of  the 
patrons  of  the  College,  which  was  spoken  in  public  and  printed.  Every 
moment  was  occupied.  His  maxim  was  **a  place  for  every  things  and 
every  thing  in  its  placed  By  means  of  his  systematic  habits,  he  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  his  acquisitions.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
eight  languages, — ancient,  modem,  and  oriental ;  he  was  well  versed  in  The- 
ology ;  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  science.  But  Astronomy 
was  his  favourite  study.  He  published  some  papers  on  this  subject ;  and 
invented  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called  a  *'  Cosmospkere,  or  Compound 
Qlobe,*^  presenting  the  heaven  and  the  earth  to  view  on  the  same  axis.  By 
means  of  a  movable  horizontal  plane,  zodiac,  solar  index,  &c.,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  the  time  of  eclipses,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  constellations,  were  rendered  perfectly  plain,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  greatly  fiicilitated. 

He  was  also  an  amateur  and  composer  of  sacred  music,  and,  in  his  earlier 
years,  amused  himself  with  executing  pen  drawings,  some  of  which  (Louis 
XIV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  particularly)  are  great  curiosities.  They 
have  deceived  connoisseurs,  and  have  been  taken  for  engravings,  even  by 
the  distinguished  painter,  Mr.  Nagle.  But,  from  the  early  date  of  all  these 
performances,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  self-denial  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
elegant  tastes  at  the  shrine  of  those  sterner  duties  which  absorbed  all  his 
time  and  energy. 

Called  upon  frequently  to  address  the  public  on  the  great  National  Fes- 
tivals, he  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  as  his  published  Discourses 
evince.  But,  in  1794,  he  was  placed  in  an  unusually  trying  position.  On 
the  28th  of  September  of  that  year,  he  preached  a  sermon  from  Proverbs 
xiii,  84,  on  **the  Duties  of  Citizens,"  before  a  large  body  of  troops,  on 
their  way  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Insurrection ;  and  again  on  the  5th  of 
October,  from  II.  Samuel  vii,  28,  on  'Hbe  Freedom  and  Happiness  of  the 
United  States,''  before  President  Washington,  Governor  Mifflin,  and  a  large 
number  of  forces  bound  on  the  same  expedition.  The  first  of  these.  Dr. 
Miller  describes  as  *'a  judicious  but  modest  and  mild  discourse,  which, 
though  not  very  acceptable  to  the  populace,  gave  but  little  offence."  (Life 
of  Nisbet,  p.  228.)  This  modest  and  mild  discourse,  (which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  caustic  sermon  that  followed  in  the  afternoon  from  Dr.  Nis- 
bet, his  colleague,  in  the  church,  and  which  nearly  provoked  a  mob,)  never- 
theless denounced  the  ^^ guilt  of  rebellion^^  on  the  insurgents,  and  spoke 
freely  of  the  wickedness  of  **  countenancing  mobs,  riots,  and  seditions." 
If  the  populace  was  displeased,  the  authorities  were  highly  gratified,  and 
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Ck¥«nK>r  BBflin  tendered  to  the  Pastor  a  Olmpkm's  Oommismen,  wliioh 
was  kowover  deolined. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Davidson  attained  one  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  Ohnrck, 
in  being  choeen  Moderator  (the  eighth  in  order)  of  the  General  Amembly, — 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  his  accustomed  mingled  dignity  and  affifibility. 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Washington,  in  1799,  he  pronounced  a  Fune- 
ral Eulogium,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  printed  collection  of  Discourses, 
elicited  by  that  melancholy  occasion ;  and,  upon  the  decease  of  Dr.  Nisbet, 
in  1804,  he  paid  a  like  tribute  to  his  memory, — an  extract  from  which  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Miller's  Life  of  Nisbet,  pp.  290-296. 

After  this  event,  the  burden  of  the  College  devolved  upon  him,  and  for 
five  years  he  discharged  the  duty  of  President.  In  1809,  he  resigned,  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  charge,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Trustees  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  A  few  months 
previously,  he  had  lost  his  second  wife,  after  a  brief  union  of  two  years — 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Montgomery,  of  Carlisle.  He  gave 
vent  to  his  grief  in  a  touching  Monody,  which  deserves  mention  as  contain- 
ing a  prayer  fulfilled  long  after  its  author  was  laid  in  the  dust.  The  prayer 
was  for  his  infiuit  and  only  son,  that,  if  spared  to  riper  years,  **  he  might 
to  holy  ojjice  rise."  What  encouragement  may  picas  parents  derive  from 
the  recorded  fulfilment  of  such  prayers  ! 

In  1810,  April  17th,  Dr.  Davidson  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
die  Hon.  William  Harris,  Member  of  Assembly,  and  Commissioner  to  issue 
the  old  Continental  money.  This  excellent  lady,  every  way  worthy  of  his 
choice,  still  survives.*  In  1811,  he  published  "The  Christian's  A.  B.  C," 
or  the  119th  Psalm,  in  metre, — each  octave  commencing  with  the  appropri* 
ate  letter  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  Q,  X,  and  Z.  This  was 
followed,  the  next  year,  by  a  "  New  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,"  with 
annotations.  It  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  Watts,  but  is  far  supe- 
rior to  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  improved  by  Rouse.  All  the  versification 
is  not  equally  smooth.  A  stanza  from  the  148th  Psalm,  is  as  fkvourable  as 
any,  and  will  compare  well,  even  with  Dr.  Watts: — 

'*  Let  bending  age  forget  its  cares, 

''And  count  his  mercies  o'er; 
"  And  lisping  infancy  attempt 

"  His  goodness  to  adore." 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  this  good  man,  pronounced  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  '*a  blessing  to  the  circle  he  occupied,"  was  to  take  hb 
leave  of  earth.  He  died  of  dropsy*  in  the  chest,  after  protracted  agonies, 
which  he  bore  as  became  a  Christian,  December  13,  1812,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  Funeral  Sermon,  afterwards 
printed,  containing  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  labours,  was  preached  by  his 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Cathcart,  of  York. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Davidson  was  instructive,  clear  and  unaffected,  but 
not  fluent.  He  always  had  a  better  command  of  his  pen  than  his  tongue. 
He  could  not  make  the  briefest  address,  without  first  committing  it  to  paper^ 
and  then  experienced  great  difficulty  in  remembering  it.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  owing  to  an  unfeigned  diffidence  and  extreme  sensibility,  which 
always  prevented  his  making  a  figure  as  a  debater  or  extempore  speaker. 
His  judgment,  however,  was  so  mature,  and  his  opinions  so  well  digested, 

*  She  has  deceased  since  this  letter  was  written. 
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ihai  he  WM  in  grtal  Teqnett  at  a.  oousBellor.    Up<m  hfe  tomb  in  engnnred 
the  inscription,  more  enviable  than  militarj  trophies, — A  BlsssxI)  Psacs- 


Aa  a  man  of  letters,  his  standing  waa  high.  His  dear  intellect  and 
•xtensire  acquirements  gave  him  great  aptitude  for  communicating  instruct 
tion.  Of  his  diligent  and  studious  habits,  he  left  ample  proof  in  twentj 
Manuscript  Tolumes  of  Sermons  and  Scientific  Lectures,  in  addition  to  all 
that  he  kad  giyen  to  the  public  through  die  press. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

B.  DAVIDSON. 


JAMES  POWER,  D.  D  * 

1772—1830. 

Jambs  Power  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  Chester  Countj,  Pa.,  in  tiie 
year  1746.  His  father  was  a  substantial  farmer,  aud  had  emigrated  eariy 
in  life  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  amongst  his  countrymen,  who 
composed  the  majority  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  fitted  for  College  in 
kis  native  place,  at  an  Academy  established  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Pr. 
Samuel  Finley,  afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College;  and  he  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1766, — Uie  last  year  of  Dr.  Finley's  Presidency ; 
•o  that  his  whole  literary  training  seems  to  have  been  under  that  eminent 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  students  of  College,  who  visited  Dr.  Finley  on 
his  death-bed,  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  affecting  scene  left  a  powerful  and 
enduring  impression  on  hb  mind.  Among  his  classmates  in  College  were 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  David  Howell,  Luther  Martin,  Nathaniel  Niles,  and 
several  other  eminent  men. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbjtery  of  Newcastle  at  Mill  Creek, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1772, — having  been  somewhat  delayed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  theological  studies  by  ill  health.  On  the  23d  of  December 
following,  the  Presbytery  granted  him  leave  to  travel  into  Virginia ;  and 
this  journey  he  evidently  accomplished,  as,  in  August  of  the  next  year,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  united  Congregations  of  Highbridge,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford,  in  Bottetourt  CouQty,  Ya.  This  call,  however,  he  did 
not  accept,  and  whether  he  subsequently  visited  and  supplied  these  congre- 
gations for  a  season  is  not  known.  But,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  he  crossed 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  spent  three  months  as  a  missionary,  in  what 
are  now  Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  Washington^  and  Fayette,  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  expiration  of  tUs  tour,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  preached  as 
a  stated  supply  for  nearly  two  years, — it  is  believed  at  West  Nottingham, 
and  at  another  place  within  the  bounds  of  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of 
1776,  however,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  hb  mind  to  settle  in  the  West ; 
for  on  the  23d  of  May,  of  that  year,  the  Presbytery  determined  to  ordais 
him  sine  titulo^  at  their  next  meeting  in  August,  **  as  he  was  about  to 

•AvpnUx  to  BUiott'B  Ufe  of  MMudj.  —  SmUh'i  (M  Bodfloao.— MS.  fton  Bor.  Dr. 
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Mno¥6  to  the  WeBtern  parts  of  this  ProTinee."  In  NoTember  following, 
kaving  received  ordinatioD,  ho  removed  with  his  family  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  fixed  them  at  a  place  called  Dunlap's  Greek,  near  Browns- 
ville. He  became  the  Pastor  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Sewickly  Congrega- 
tions ;  bat  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  question  whether  he  took  charge  of 
them  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  1776,  or  whether  he  divided  his 
labours  between  them  and  other  destitute  churches  in  the  region  until  the 
spring  of  1779,  when  he  assumed  the  pastoral  relation  ;  though  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition. 
He  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  these  two  congregations  until  April  22, 
1787,  when  a  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  him  and  the  Sewickly 
Congregation  took  place.  But  he  remained  in  charge  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
until  April  15,  1817,  when,  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  infirmity,  the 
pastoral  relation  between  him  and  them  was  dissolved.  He  died  August  5, 
1880,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jefferson 
College  in  1808. 

Dr.  Power  was  married  to  Mary  Tanner,  who  was  of  German  extraction, 
and  a  daughter  of  an  elder  in  the  church  of  the  Bev.  James  Finley.  They 
had  eight  daughters  and  no  sons.  The  daughters  were  remarkably  intelli- 
gent and  active  women.  Three  of  them  became  the  wives  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  the  others  were  married  to  respectable  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  JAMES  GABNAHAN,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D., 
FaBfliBBirT  or  the  collxgb  or  mew  jtebset. 

PaiiroBTOH,  October  25, 1848. 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  After  our  conversation  the  other  day  in  respect  to  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Power,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  probably  knew  him  as  well  as  any  other 
person  living,  and  perhaps  have  as  many  recollections  that  would  help  to  illus- 
trate his  character.  He  frequently  heard  me  say  my  catechism  in  my  childhood, 
and  sometimes  lodged  at  my  other's  house.  I  will,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  task  my  memory  in  respect  to  him. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Power  was  slender,  erect,  of  a  medium  height,  and  at  no 
period  of  life,  corpulent.  His  manners  were  easy,  graceful,  ttee  from  affectation, 
and  such  as  made  him  agreeable  to  all  classes  of  society.  In  his  dress,  he  was 
always  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  neat;  so  that  it  was  often  mar- 
velled at  how  he  could  ride  on  horseback,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  an  uneven 
country,  over  muddy  roads,  alight  from  his  horse,  and  appear  in  the  pulpit,  or 
on  a  preaching  stand  in  the  woods,  with  his  clothes  scarcely  more  soiled  than 
if  he  had  come  from  his  toilet  the  moment  before.  He  always  rode  a  good  horse, 
and  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  selected  him  with  special  reference  to  such  a  move- 
ment as  would  not  throw  mud  and  dust  on  the  rider. 

In  his  conversation  and  manners,  he  was  dignified  and  somewhat  precise; 
never  indulging  in  levity,  and  seldom  in  wit;  and  yet  he  was  sociable,  and  far 
from  being  morose  or  censorious. 

His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  remarkably  clear,  and  his  enunciation  so  perfectly 
distinct  that  he  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  especially  when  he  spoke,  as 
was  not  unusual,  in  the  open  air.  In  his  manner  and  style  of  preaching,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  vehemence  and  terror  of  his  contemporary,  the  Bev.  Dr.  John 
McMillan,  nor  of  the  pungent  and  alarming  address  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Smith-* 
both  of  them  pioneers  in  Western  Pennsylvania.     His  sermons  were  clear  and 
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methodioal,  abounded  in  pertinMit  and  eyaagdieal  thoui^t,  well  ejqnressed,  tmi, 
were  delivered  without  notes,  in  a  pleasing,  rather  than  a  remarkably  Ibroible  or 
striking,  manner.  To  the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  his  audience,  who  desired 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  rather  than  strong  appeals 
to  the  passions,  Dr.  Power's  preaching  was  highly  acceptable.  His  congrega- 
tions and  communicants  gradually  increased,  although  there  was  no  remarkable 
revival  under  his  ministry,  except  that  of  1802,- which  extended  to  every  part  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  In  his  doctrines,  he  was  of  the  same  school  with  the 
Tennents,  Davies,  Robert  Smith,  and  Samuel  Finley. 

To  the  children  and  youth  of  his  charge  Dr.  Power  paid  particular  attention; 
and  he  was  very  suocessM  in  securing  their  affection  and  confidence,  and  in 
directing  their  attention  to  their  immortal  interests:  especially,  when  he  met  a 
young  person  alone,  it  is  believed  he  seldom  failed  to  make  a  solemn  and  afifeo- 
tionate  appeal  to  his  heart  and  conscience.  The  remarkable  talent  which  he 
possessed  of  remembering  names  and  of  recognising  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  once  introduced,  gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  his  parochial  duties.  When 
he  visited  a  fiimily,  or  on  any  occasion  entered  a  house,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  the  names  of  the  children  and  domestics;  and  he  would  be  able,  after- 
wards, to  call  each  one  by  name,  and  remember  correctly  their  relative  ages, 
even  though  the  family  was  a  large  one.  If  any  one  was  absent,  he  was  sure 
to  inquire  for  that  one  by  name.  The  consequence  was  that  he  appeared  to  fed, 
and  no  doubt  did  feel,  an  interest  in  each  individual,  and  no  one  thought  himself 
overlooked  or  neglected.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that,  for  three  or  four  years 
before  his  death,  while  retaining  in  good  degree  his  physical  powers,  this  fitculty 
of  remembering  and  recognising  persons  so  entirely  failed,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  own  children,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  visited  him  almost 
every  week. 

Dr.  Power  owned  a  large  farm;  but,  leaving  the  management  of  the  farm  and 
other  domestic  concerns  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  he  received  a  very  small  pittance  for  his  ministerial  services;  yet  his 
farm  was  managed  so  judiciously,  that,  within  a  few  years  after  their  removal 
to  the  West,  his  family  lived  in  a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  manner. 

To  appreciate  the  labours  and  self-denial  of  Dr.  Power,  and  other  clergymen 
who  settled  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  the  difficulties  and  dangera  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
pioneers,  they  were  exposed.  The  journey  over  the  mountains — ^not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles — was  not  what  it  now  is.  There  were  no  Macad- 
amized roads,  or  canals,  or  railroads.  A  horse  path  over  rocks,  and  precipices, 
and  marshes,  was  the  only  way  of  access  to  what  was  significantly  cdled  "  the 
Back  Woods."  Nor  could  the  direct  route  through  Chambersburg  and  Bedford 
be  taken  with  safety.  Parties  of  Indians  hovered  around,  and  murdered  many 
families  on  their  way  to  the  West.  On  that  road,  there  are  places,  whose  names, 
(such  as  "the  Burned  Cabins,"  "Bloody  Run,"  Ac.,)  to  this  day,  indicate 
the  barbarous  acts  of  that  period.  To  avoid  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
a  Southern  route  through  Hagerstown,  Hancock,  and  Cumberland,  in  Maryland, 
was  usually  taken,  thence  following  Braddock's  road  over  the  mountains.  And 
this  road  was  not  suitable  to  wheel  carriages.  Many,  like  Father  McMillan, 
passed  through  the  "  Great  Valley  "  to  Staunton  in  Virginia,  and  thence  over 
the  mountains  to  Tiger's  Valley.  At  present,  a  journey  to  Missouri  or  Iowa 
can  be  performed  in  less  time,  and  with  less  than  half  the  labour  and  danger, 
necessary,  at  that  time,  to  reach  "the  Back  Woods."  When  the  mountains 
were  passed,  accommodations,  not  yery  attractive,  were  found.  In  the  whole 
County  of  Westmoreland,  then  covering  more  than  twice  the  space  it  now  does, 
there  was  not,  in  1781,  a  single  stone,  or  brick,  or  fhime,  house.    All  the  inhabi- 
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iMiis  U?ed  in  log  cabiiia,  more  or  lets  oomfortoble,  MoorcBng  to  the  Bieans  of  the 
oocap»Dt8.  The  difficultj  of  obtaining  articles  necessary  in  carrying  on  filming 
operations  was  very  great.  Iron,  with  which  that  country  now  abounds,  had 
to  be  carried  on  pack  horses  oyer  the  mountains;  and  salt,  which  now  may  be 
purchased  for  twenty  cents,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  had  for  less  than  fire  dolr 
lars,  per  bushel.  The  want  of  mills  to  grind  their  bread  was  severely  felt.  In 
addition  to  these  difficulties,  and  others  which  I  omit,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
safe  Arom  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  In  1782,  the  year  after  Dr.  Power 
arrived,  Hanna's  Town,  the  seat  of  County  justice,  twelve  miles  from  Mount 
pleasant,  was  homed,  several  persons  killed,  and  the  daughters  of  *Hanna,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  were  carried  off  captive  by  the  Indiana.  Between  the 
years  1780  and  1785,  the  Indians  made  several  incursions  into  the  Sewickly  set- 
tlements, murdered  femilies,  and  retreated  over  the  Alleghany  River,  before  men 
could  be  collected  to  pursue  them.  The  accommodations  for  public  worship 
were  also  as  rare  and  unsightly  as  the  private  dwellings  of  the  people.  They 
did  not  wait  until  they  were  able  to  erect  a  stone  or  brick  building,  costing  from 
two  to  ten  thousand  dollars;  nor  did  they  send  commissioners  to  ask  aid  from 
their  wealthier  brethren  in  the  East.  They  took  their  axes,  cut  down  trees, 
and,  with  their  own  hands,  erected  a  log  building,  to  protect  them  ftt>m  the 
8B0W  in  winter,  and  from  the  rain  in  summer.  Except  in  inclement  weather, 
they  worshipped  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  the  native  forests. 

Posterity  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  rudeness  of  these  primitive 
ehurches.  They  were  constructed  entirely  with  the  axe.  No  saw,  or  plane,  or 
even  hammer  to  drive  a  nail,  was  used;  for  neither  nails,  or  iron  in  any  other 
shape,  were  employed.  The  roof  was  of  clap-boards,  kept  in  their  places  by 
logs  laid  upon  them;  and  the  doors  were  also  clap-boards,  festened  by  wooden 
pins  to  cross-bars,  projecting  sufficiently  fiir,  at  one  side,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
hinge.  The  windows  were  small  openings  out,  in  two  adjacent  logs,  and  were 
glased  with  oil  paper  or  linen.  The  floors,  when  any  they  had,  were  deft  logs, 
smoothed  by  the  axe.  These  churches  were  of  differrat  forms.  The  most  sim- 
ile and  common  were  square  or  parallelogramic,  having  only  four  sides, — a 
single  log  extending  from  comer  to  corner.  But  when  the  congregation  was 
large,  and  timber  of  sufficient  length  could  not  be  had  to  make  a  four-sided  struc- 
ture of  suitable  dimensions,  the  cruciform  was  adopted;  and  there  were  twelve 
sides  and  twelve  comers.  In  justice  to  these  old  fashioned  Presbyterians,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  twelve  sides  and  the  twelve  corners  were  not 
intended  to  represent  the  twelve  Apostles;  nor  was  the  cruciform  adopted  from 
a  religious  regard  to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  to  secure  strength 
and  convenience.  And  such  buildings  were  both  strong  and  convenient.  The 
parts  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  one  part  of  the  transept  was  the 
preacher's  stand,  and  the  other  part  opposite  accommodated  a  portion  of  the 
audience. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  style  of  both  private  and  public  build- 
ings in  that  country  has  entirely  changed.  No  people  live  more  comfortably,  or 
have  more  convenient  houses  of  public  worship,  than  the  descendants  of  the  pion- 
eers of  Westem  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  to  whom  Dr.  Power  ministered,  were  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
Scotch-Irish.  Their  forefathers  had  fled  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  from  Ire- 
land to  this  country,  to  escape  religious  persecution.  Educated  under  Presby- 
terian influence,  and  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  they  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  the  religious  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  Shorter  Catechism  was  learned  at  school,  and  was  recited  every  Sab- 
bath evening  at  home,  by  young  and  old.  The  pastor,  accompanied  by  an  elder, 
visited,  as  he  was  able,  the  fkmilies  belonging  to  his  charge,  prayed  with  them, 
and  gave  them  such  advice  as  the  case  of  each  required.    After  he  had  gone  from 
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boose  to  luraae,  in  a  particalar  aeighboiirhood,  ha  a{^K>iiited  a  general  iiieetiiig» 
which  all  the  fiimilies  in  the  district  were  expected  to  attend.  And  at  these 
meetings  he  examined  the  heads  of  families,  the  joang  people,  and  the  children, 
in  separate  divisions,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Catechism,  and  the  doctrines 
and  duties  therein  taught,  and  closed  the  whole  with  a  discourse  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

Dr.  Power  pnnctuallj  and  faithfhlly  continued  this  custom.  The  consequence 
was  that  hoth  old  and  young  were  excited  to  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Catechisms  of  thePreshjterian  Church;  and  among  these 
hardy  Back  Woods  people,  you  would  find  indiriduals  much  hotter  instructed 
in  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  than  many  at  the  present  day,  placed  in  more 
Ikvourable  circumstances.  * 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Dr.  Power  exercised  his  ministry,  was  prin- 
cipally settled  by  young  families.  When  he  commenced  his  labourd,  few  of  the 
children  in  that  region  had  been  baptized;  and,  as  the  new  settlers  were  a  pro- 
lific race,  he  had  much  to  do  in  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  so  that 
he  fi>und  it  convenient  to  appoint  set  days  for  the  purpose.  On  these  occasions, 
he  would  sometimes  haye  from  thirty  to  forty  children  presented  at  once;  and, 
on  one  day,  he  baptized  as  many  as  sixty.  His  serrices  were  also  frequently 
put  in  requisition  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  In  connection  with 
this  branch  of  his  duty,  the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him : — As  no  bridges 
had  then  been  erected,  the  streams  were  often  quite  impassable.  Havhig  to  cross 
one  of  these  swollen  torrents  to  marry  a  couple,  he  found,  when  he  reached  it, 
that,  it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  forded.  In  this  dilemma,  word  was, 
by  some  means,  conveyed  to  the  young  couple,  when  they  immediately  made 
their  way  to  the  river,  and  the  minister  standing  on  the  one  side,  and  they  on 
the  other,  he  solemnized  the  marriage.  The  law  then  required  the  publication 
of  the  bands,  and  on  some  Sabbaths,  four  or  five  announcements  of  this  kind 
would  be  made. 

Though  a  portion  of  this  communication  is  not  more  applicable  to  Dr.  Power 
than  to  some  other  of  the  early  ministers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  yet,  as  it 
relates  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  he  largely  shared,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered now  of  common  interest,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  introduce  the  facts, 
as  illustrating  the  perils  and  trials  amidst  which,  for  a  considerable  period,  he 
exercised  his  ministry. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  GARNAHAN. 
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THOMAS  REESE,  D.  D  * 

1778—1796. 

Thomas  Bsebe  was  born  in  Pennsjlyania,  in  the  year  1742.  When 
he  was  quite  jonng,  he  removed,  with  his  father's  family  to  Mecklenburg 
Oonnty,  N.  0.,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
College,  at  an  Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Alex- 
andert  and  a  Mr.  Benedict.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
1768.  After  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and,  having 
devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  Orange  Presbytery,  in  1773. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Salem  Church, 
Sumpter  District,  S.  C,  where  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  fitithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  till  he  was  driven  away  by  the  storm  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  outrages  that  were  perpetrated  during  the  Bevolutionary  war. 
The  whole  order  of  things,  social,  civil,  and  religious,  was  interrupted. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  during  the  years  1780  and  1781.  From 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  public  worship  was  almost  univer- 
sally suspended,  and  most  of  the  churches,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
country,  were  burnt,  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  as  military  depots,  or  in 
some  other  way  shamefully  desecrated.  As  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  exercise  their  vocation  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  and  as  an  attempt  to  remain  at  their  posts  involved  the  utmost 
peril,  the  greater  part  of  them  went  into  exile ;  and  among  them  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  It  was  in  his  congregation  that  the  murders  perpe- 
trated by  Harrison  of  Tory  memory,  and  his  followers,  commenced ;  and 
some  of  the  excellent  members  of  his  flock  were  among  the  victims. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  any  attempt  to  administer  consolation  beyond  his 
own  family  would  be  reckoned  as  sedition,  and  would  be  punished  with 
death,  he  wisely  fled  before  the  storm,  and  took  his  family  to  Mecklenburg, 
N.  C,  where  he  continued  to  preach  under  many  privations. 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1782,  Mr.  Beese  returned  to  his  oongregatioa 
in  Salem,  and  resumed  his  pastoral  duties  with  great  ardour.  He  also 
devoted  much  time  to  study,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  acquirements, 
not  only  in  Theology,  but  in  Philosophy,  and  other  kindred  branches. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  influence  of 
Beligion  on  Civil  Society,  which  was  published  in  1788, — a  work  which,  it 
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t  JosBPH  Albzandkb  wm  gndoated  at  the  College  of  New  Jener,  in  17S0;  waa  lleenaed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  hj  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  1767;  and  in  October  of  that  year 

riented  his  credentials  to  the  Hanorer  Preebytenr,  and  accepted  a  call  from  Bagar  Creek, 
C.  His  ordination  took  plaee  at  Buffalo  on  toe  4th  of  March,  17S8;  and  in  Mar  foUowins^ 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  Sugar  Creek.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Bullock's  Creek,  8.  Ol, 
where  be  exercised  his  ministrf,  and  taught  a  school  of  a  high  order,  as  be  had  alto  done  in 
North  Carolina.  He  reoeived  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Diyfaiity  from  the  College  of  8oatk 
Carolina  in  1S07.  He  died  about  the  year  1808.  A  Tolume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  after 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  fine  talents  and  aeoomplishments,  and  aa 
vnoommonly  animated  and  popular  preacher.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  In  the  ReTolntloB. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  President  Daries. 
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has  been  said  by  high  authority,  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  pen  of 
Warbarton,  or  Paley  ;  but,  like  most  American  productions  of  that  day,  it 
never  passed  to  a  second  edition.  It  procured  for  the  author  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  its  being  conferred  on  a  Carolinian. 

In  the  winter  of  1792  or  1798,  Dr.  Beese  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
pastoral  charge  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  being  among  the  first  who 
removed  from  the  low  country  to  the  upper.  Here  he  had  the  care  of  two 
churches,  one  near  Seneca  Biver,  and  the  other  some  ten  or  twelve  milee 
distant.  In  these  churches  he  laboured  until  the  decline  of  his  health, 
occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  change  of  climate,  obliged  him  to  desist. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  with  hydrothorax,  which  occa- 
sioned him  great  suffering,  and  prevented  him  from  lying  down  for  weeks 
previous  to  his  death.  He  manifested  the  most  exemplary  patience  during 
his  illness,  and  died,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  better  Hfe,  in  1796,  aged 
fifty-four  years.  His  remains  lie  in  the  grave-yard,  attached  to  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  near  the  village  of  Pendleton. 

Beside  the  Essay  already  referred  to.  Dr.  Beese  published  two  Sermoni 
in  the  American  Preacher,  1791,  and  a  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Congrega- 
tion in  Salem. 

Dr.  Beese,  though  very  diligent  in  his  profession,  united  with  tiie  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  to  some  extent,  both  the  teacher  and  the  physician.  For 
five  or  six  years,  and  that  after  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  beside 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lecturing  to  the  coloured  part  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  conducted,  during  the  week,  with  very  little  assistance,  a  large 
classical  school.  He  had  also  given  considerable  attention  to  medicine,  and 
had  made  himself  particularly  acquainted  with  the  more  common  diseases 
of  the  South ;  and  this  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account, 
especially  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  difficult  to  command  medi- 
cal aid. 

Dr.  Bamsey,  the  Historian,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Beese  well,  says 

of  him, — 

''He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  an  eminently 
pions  man." 

Chancellor  James  of  South  Carolina  says  of  him, — 

**  In  contemplating  the  meek  and  unobtrnsive  manners  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
the  Most  High,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  he  was  a  pattern  of  Christian  charity,  as 
nearly  resembling  his  Divine  Master  as  has  been  exhibited  by  any  of  his  contemporary 
fellow  labourers  in  the  Gospel." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Wiiherspoon,  of  Transylvania  University,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing him  in  ihe  Presbyterian  Beview  : — 

"  Dr.  Reese  was  in  person  easy  of  access,  a  tViend  to  human  nature,  but  particularly 
attached  to  men  of  science  and  religion.    With  powers  of  mind  equal  to  his  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  he  justly  held  a  conspicuous  station  among  eminent  and  good  men. 
•    •••••    His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  graceful  and  disnified,  his  stvie 

flowing  and  elegant.  He  was  in  the  habit  generally  of  writing  out  hfs  sermons  with 
great  care,  and  seldom ,  if  ever,  took  the  manuscript  into  the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was 
of  the  extempore  kind,  adding  to  the  mature  reflections  of  the  study  the  powers  of  his 
native  oratory.  His  flowing  tears,  and  often  suppressed  voice,  told  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  anxious  only  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  Like  Paul,  he 
warned  his  hearers,  day  and  night,  with  tears.  His  success  in  his  mfaiitterial  labonrs 
evinced  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Sphrit." 
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NATHANIEL  IRWIN. 

1778—1812. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  JAMES  P.  WILSON,  D.  D. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jane  16, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  that  yoa  are  disposed  to  give  to  the  Bey.  Nathan* 
iel  Irwin,  formerly  the  minister  of  Neshaminy,  a  place  in  yoar  forth-ooming 
work,  and  am  more  than  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  form  a 
suitable  memorial  of  him.  Ton  are  aware  that  nearly  all  his  contempora- 
ries have  passed  away,  and  the  few  that  remain  have,  for  the  most  part, 
general  impressions,  rather  than  exact  information,  coDceming  him.  My 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  history  and  character  were 
perhaps  as  good  as  they  could  be,  considering  that  I  was  a  little  too  late  to 
have  any  personal  knowledge  of  him.  My  first  eight  years  of  ministerial 
life  were  passed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  admired 
and  beloved  Pastor  for  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  his  memory  there  is  fresh 
and  fragrant  to  this  day.  My  father,  with  whom  he  was  in  most  intimate 
relations,  used  to  talk  much  about  him,  and  always  expressed  for  him  the 
highest  respect  and  affection.  He  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  bereaved  congregation. 

Nathaniel  Irwin  was  bom  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1756.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained, though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  of  Scotch  Irish  descent.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1770,  being  a  contemporary  and 
acquaintance  there  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  he  once  paid  a  visit  at  the  Capital,  during  his  incumbency. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  placing 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  by  which  be  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1772 
and  1773.  He  took  charge  of  the  Neshaminy  Church  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1774,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  its  Pastor,  by  the  First  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  8d  of  November  following.  In  this  relation  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  I^Iarch,  1812,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  not  only  in  great  favour  with  his  own  people,  but  was 
much  esteemed  and  highly  honoured  by  hb  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  for  his  great  shrew^* 
ness  in  the  management  of  difficult  cases,  and  for  a  very  uncommon  facility 
at  despatching  public  business.  Scarcely  any  man  exerted  more  influence 
than  he  in  the  General  Assembly.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  every  subject,  in  connection  with  the  high  respect  that 
was  felt  for  him,  and  the  almost  implicit  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him, 
gave  to  his  opinions  and  counsels  a  weight  in  that  venerable  Body,  which 
rendered  him  at  once  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  useful  members.  One 
instance  in  particular  is  remembered  in  which,  by  his  wise  and  timely  inter- 
position, he  was  instrumental  of  making  clear  an  involved  case,  of  cutting 
short  a  troublesome  debate,  and  of  securing  the  rights  and  vindicating  the 
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duuraotor  of  an  individual,  who,  from  misapprehenmon  of  his  Tiews  on  tlM 
part  of  the  Assembly,  seemed  in  danger  for  a  time  of  sofTering  severe  injns- 
tice.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  waa  held  for  his  talent 
at  public  business,  I  may  mention  that  he  was  Oleric  of  the  Old  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  1781  to  1785 ;  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1801 ;  and  was  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  same  Body 
from  1802  to  1807. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Irwin  attained  to  a  high  rank  among  the  excellent 
preaohers  of  his  time.  He  was  dear,  fluent,  forcible,  and  often  deeply 
pathetic.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  felicitous  services  at 
funerals — not  only  for  his  tender  and  impressive  style  of  address,  but  for 
his  ability  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case  in  the  most 
appropriate  and  impressive  manner.  He  was  accustomed  to  ride  to  church 
on  his  "  marc  Dobbm,"  and  was  in  the  habit  of  **  letting  her  have  her  head," 
as  he  called  it  — that  is,  letting  the  rein  lie  loose  upon  her  neck ;  and  she 
went  slowly  along  while  he  prepared  his  sermon.  He  commonly  cut  across 
the  fields ;  and  the  neighbours  on  Sunday  morning  used  to  let  the  bars 
down  that  he  might  not  find  any  difficulty  in  his  way  to  church. 

In  private  life,  his  manners  were  generally  somewhat  distant — certainly 
they  were  not  lacking  in  clerical  dignity — and  yet  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  unbend  amongst  intimate  friends,  and  ho  was  by  no  means  averse 
occasionally  to  a  harmless  joke.  He  was,  too,  notwithstanding  his  ordinary 
reserve,  fond  of  the  company  of  young  people,  especially  of  young  ladies, 
and  he  sometimes  had  parties  at  his  house  for  their  amusement — indeed  I 
think  he  saw  no  harm  in  some  amusements  which  most  of  his  brethren  were 
inclined  to  reprobate.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  often 
indulged  himself  in  playing  on  the  violin. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  probably  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  man  of  his  day  in 
the  county  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  mtfking  his  knowledge 
practical  and  useful.  He  was  the  first  person  who  took  John  Fitch,  (of 
steamboat  memory,)  who  was  a  Bucks  County  man,  by  the  hand,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  scientific  investigations.  And  the  autobiography  of 
Fitch  is  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  in  manuscript,  addressed  to  the 
Bev.  Nathaniel  Irwin. 

In  the  public  and  political  concerns  of  the  day,  Mr.  Irwin  did  not  scruple 
to  bear  his  part.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  Bucks  County,  who  knew  him 
well,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — **  He  was  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
and  persevering  politician ;  and  amongst  lawyers,  a  first-rate  bush-lawyer — 
the  last  a  favourite  character — the  foot  on  which  he  limped.  He  sent  for 
me  at  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness  to  write  his  will,  and  counselled 
me,  among  his  last  words,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  law-suits."  At  a 
time  when  the  dispute  ran  high  as  to  the  location  of  the  Court  House  of 
Bucks  County,  ho  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  contest,  and  it  was  very 
much  through  his  influence  that  it  was  ultimately  fixed  at  Doylestown. 
There  appeared  at  the  time  a  printed  caricature,  representing  Parson  Irwin 
tugging,  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  his  hat  off,  with  all  his  might,  to  pull 
the  building  in  the  direction  of  Doylestown. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  marriage  was  fruitful  only 
of  trouble.  Indeed  he  was  the  subject  of  complicated  domestic  afflictions, 
which  clouded  his  latter  days,  and  intMj  broke  his  heart,  and,  as  was  gen- 
erally supposed,  occasioned  bis  lamented  death.    He  had  not  a  large  salary^ 
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b«t  by  onefid  maDagement  he  placed  himself  in  easy  oiroiuiistaiioes,  aad 
left  behind  him  quite  an  estate.  ^ 

Dr.  Alexander,  on  his  first  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly  in  1791, 
saw  Mr.  Irwin  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  informs  ns, 
made  the  following  note  concerning  him: — ** Nathaniel  Irwin  of  Nesha- 
miny  was  an  influential  member  of  this  Assembly.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
had  a  voice  the  sound  of  which  produced  alarm,  on  a  first  hearing.  He 
always  took  his  stand  at  a  place  the  most  remote  from  the  chair,  and  seemed 
to  utter  every  thing  with  the  greatest  sound  he  could  command.  It  was 
easy  to  discern  that  as  his  head  was  literally  long,  so  it  was  intellectually." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  P.  WILSON. 


SAMUEL  STANHOPE  SMITH,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.* 

1773—1819. 

Samuel  Stanhopb  Smith  was  bom  March  16, 1750,  at  Pequea,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.  His  father  was  the  Rey.  Kobert  Smith,  a  distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and 
established,  and  for  many  years  superintended,  an  Academy,  which  supplied 
many  able  and  excellent  ministers  to  the  denomination  with  which  he  was 
connected.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
and  sister  to  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  all  of  whom  were  among  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  of  their  day.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual 
endowments,  as  well  as  excellent  moral  qualities,  and  fitted  to  grace  the 
most  exalted  station  in  society.  The  son,  at  a  very  early  period,  gave  indi- 
cations of  possessing  a  mind  of  no  common  order ;  and  the  parents  quickly 
determined  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  within  their  reach  for  cultivat- 
ing it.  When  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  languages  in  his  father's  school ;  and,  as  his  father  had  employed  some 
most  accomplbhed  teachers  from  abroad  as  his  assistants,  perhaps  scarcely 
any  school  in  the  country,  at  that  day,  furnished  better  advantages  for 
becoming  thoroughly  grounded,  especially  in  the  classics.  The  only  lan- 
guage allowed  to  be  spoken  in  the  school  was  Latin ;  and  whoever  uttered  a 
word  in  the  mother  tongue  was  marked  as  a  delinquent.  Toung  Smith 
made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  improve- 
ment in  every  branch  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 

Of  his  earliest  religious  exercises  it  is  believed  that  no  record  has  sur^ 
vived  him.  He  seems,  from  childhood,  to  have  evinced  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  and  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  sports  in  which  his  school- 
fellows indulged.  He  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
with  great  attention,  and  often,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  could  repeat  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  he  had  heard.  He  also  showed  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  clerical  profession,  by  sometimes  gathering  around  him  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  going  through,  as  if  he  were  a  der/i^yman,  with  the 
various  exercises  of  public  worship.    In  the  absence  of  his  father,  he  some- 

*  Life  hj  Pr.  Betdty.— MS«  fttn  his  daughter^  Mn.  Breokenrldge. 
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tibnes  took  tbe  lead  in  funQy  prayer.  He  became  a  conunuBteaat  in  Hm 
Ghurcff  under  his  father's  care,  while  he  jet  renudned  under  the  paternal 
roof. 

When  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  jear,  he  was  sent  to  College  at  Princeton: 
it  was  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  President 
Finlej  and  Dr.  Witherspoon's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  while  the  Col- 
lege was  under  the  charge  of  several  eminent  Professors,  and  among  them 
his  maternal  uncle, — the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Blair.  Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  entered  the  Junior  class,  and  immediately  took  rank  among  the  best 
scholars.  Br.  Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  entered  on  the  dudes 
of  his  office,  while  he  was  an  undergraduate ;  and  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  received  the  Begree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  under 
circumstances  the  most  honourable  to  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  tbe 
most  gratifying  to  his  ambition. 
/  During  his  collegiate  course,  Mr.  Smitb  was  in  great  danger  of  making 
sbipwreck  of  his  religious  principles,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Periam,  the  Senior  Tutor,  who  had  embraced  Bishop  Berkeley's  dieory, 
denying  the  existence  of  the  material  universe.  Mr.  P.  had  so  much  influ* 
ence  over  his  pupil,  that,  for  a  time,  he  succeeded  in  making  him  not  only  a 
convert  to  his  strange  opinions,  but  an  earnest  advocate  of  them ;  insomuch 
that  Mr.  Smith's  friends  began  to  have  tbe  most  serious  apprehensions  that 
he  had  become  a  permanent  victim  to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  philosophi- 
cal insanity.  Happily,  however,  when  Dr.  Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, he  brought  with  him  the  works  of  several  dbtiuguished  Scottish 
philosophical  writers,  particularly  Beid  and  Beattie,  the  influence  of  which 
was  quickly  perceptible,  in  bringing  back  this  gifted  young  man  into  the 
regions  of  common  sense.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  this  aberration 
continued,  and  when  his  mind  had  once  become  steadfast  in  the  right,  it 
i  became  so  for  life. 

After  taking  his  degree  at  Princeton,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
and  spent  some  time,  partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  school,  and 
partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  own  mind.  He 
read  the  finest  models  in  polite  literature,  and  the  most  accredited  authors 
in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  He  also  occasionally  tried  his  hand 
at  writing  poetry,  but  he  was  not  much  flattered  by  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
and  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  devotion  to  the  Muses  on  the  ground 
that  "  Poet  a  nascitur  non  fit^ 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  sphere  of  labour,  before  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Princeton  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Classics  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  Here  he  remained  for 
upwards  of  two  years, — from  1770  to  1773, — discharging  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  to  great  acceptance, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pursuing  a  course  of  theological  study  in 
reference  to  the  ministry.  About  the  time  of  resigning  his  Tutorship,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

As  his  health  had  suffered  not  a  little  from  severe  application,  he  deter- 
mined, previous  to  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  stated  charge,  to  spend 
some  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Virginia.  When  he 
reached  that  part  of  the  country,  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
many  Irish  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  there,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
found  a  state  of  things  that  seemed  to  promise  well  to  an  earnest  and  £uth- 
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fill  ministry.  Religion  was  at  an  exoeedingly  low  ebb  in  Virginia,  and  the 
professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with  oomparatiyelj  few  exceptions, 
commanded  but  little  respect.  When,  therefore,  a  preacher  of  strongly 
marked  and  elevated  character  appeared, — a  nian  of  not  only  caltiyated 
mind  and  exemplary  deportment,  but  evangelical  spirit  and  captivating 
oratory,  it  was  not  strange  that  an  intense  and  general  interest  should  be 
awakened  by  hb  ministrations.  Accordingly,  he  soon  became  an  almost 
universal  favourite.  Persons,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  of  rank,  flocked 
to  hear  him ;  and  those  who  had  been  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Davies,  seemed  to  fbel  as  if  another  Davies  had  arisen.  So  powerful  an 
impression  did  he  make,  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for  detaining  him  there,  as  the  head  of  a 
literary  institution ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  funds  requisite  for  establishing 
such  an  institution  were  subscribed.  The  necessary  buildings  were  forth- 
with erected,  and  the  Seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  name  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  Mr.  Smith  was  laboriously 
occupied  in  performing  the  missionary  tour  which  had  been  the  originid 
object  of  his  visit  to  Virginia.  The  new  College  being  now  nearly  ready 
to  commence  its  operations,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  formed  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  then 
went  back  to  Virginia,  and  took  upon  himself  the  double  office  of  Principal 
of  the  Seminary,  and  Pastor  of  the  Church ;  and  the  duties  of  each  he  dis- 
charged in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  concerning  him. 

But,  after  three  or  four  years,  his  constitution,  which  was  never  very 
vigorous,  was  found  to  be  giving  way,  under  the  vast  amount  of  care  and 
responsibility  to  which  his  situation  subjected  him.  A  slight  bleeding  at 
the  lungs  commenced,  which  admonished  him  to  take  at  least  a  temporary 
respite  from  labour ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  resorted  to  a 
watering  place  among  the  Western  mountains,  which  was  then  acquiring 
considerable  celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Sweet  Springs."  A  residence 
there  of  a  few  weeks  caused  his  un&vourable  symptoms,  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  disappear,  so  that  he  returned  to  his  family  with  his  health  in  a  good 
degree  renovated. 

At  this  period,  (1779,)  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosoidiy 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  in&nt  Seminary  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  might  be  said  to  be  the 
founder,  the  prospect  of  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  in  connection 
with  his  Alma  Mater ^  induced  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Princeton,  however,  a  most  unpromising  state  of  things  presented 
itself.  The  College  was  then  in  ruins,  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and 
abuses  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  AmerioaA 
soldiers,  duriug  the  previous  years  of  the  Bevolutionary  war.  The  students 
were  dispersed,  and  all  its  operations  had  ceased.  Mainly  by  the  enwgy, 
wisdom,  and  generous  self  devotion,  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  College  was  speedily 
reorganised,  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resumed.  For  several  years.  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  though  retaining  the  office  of  President,  was  engaged  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  the  higher  affisirs  of  the  nation.  After  this,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Great  Britain,  in  endeavouring  to  collect  money  to 
replenish  the  exhausted  funds  of  the  institution.     And,  not  long  after  his 
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ntorn,  he  was  affliotod  whli  totol  bltndneefl,  and  many  bodily  infinnities, 
whiefa,  in  a  great  measure,  iiieapa<ntated  him  for  the  duties  of  his  offioe  as 
President.  It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say,  therefore,  that,  during  this  whole 
period,  notwiUistanding  Dr.  Witherspoon's  name  could  not  fail  to  shed 
glory  over  the  institution,  and  he  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotion  of 
its  interests,  whether  present  or  absent,  yet  it  was  indebted  for  no  small 
degree  of  its  prosperity  to  the  unceasing  vigilance,  the  earnest  efforts,  the 
distinguished  ability,  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Sometime  after  he  had  become  established  in  his  Professorship  at  Prince- 
ton, there  was  a  recurrence  of  his  former  malady,  in  a  greatly  aggravated 
form,  which,  for  a  time,  clouded  the  bright  hopes  which  the  oommenoement 
of  his  career  had  inspired.  In  November,  1782,  he  was  suddenly  overtaken 
with  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  breast,  which  was  checked  only  by  a 
copious  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  foot.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  a  little 
later  hour,  the  next  day,  and  so,  regularly,  for  several  successive  days ; 
the  blood  being  restrained,  in  each  case,  only  by  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Mr. 
Smith,  having  remarked  that  the  flux  returned  at  stated  interrals,  proposed 
to  anticipate  its  approach  by  opening  a  vein,  a  little  before  the  time  when 
he  had  reason  to  expect  it.  His  physician  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that  his  strength  was  so  fiir  gone  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  hasard 
the  letting  of  blood  beyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  tiie  case.  He,  how* 
ever,  remained  steadfast  in  his  own  opinion,  and  at  length  obtained  a  lancet 
from  his  physician,  with  a  view  to  his  using  it  upon  himself  when  he  felt 
that  the  case  demanded  it.  He  used  it  the  next  day,  and  vrith  the  desired 
effect ;  and  continued  to  use  it,  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
disease.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  so  &r  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
help  himself,  or  to  speak  above  a  whisper;  but  hb  strength  gradually 
returned,  so  that  he  was  able,  at  no  distant  period,  to  resume  his  duties  in 
the  College.  For  several  years,  howerer,  he  never  ventured  an  effort  in 
the  pulpit,  unless  on  some  rare  occasion,  and  then  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  restraint.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life, 
whenever  he  felt  any  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  his  old  complaint,  he 
was  accustomed  to  resort  promptly  to  the  lancet,  and  always  with  complete 
Buceess. 

In  1788,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College ;  and,  in  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University. 

^  In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia, — an  institution  distin* 
guished  not  only  for  being  the  fijrst  of  its  kind,  in  the  order  of  time,  in  the 
oountry,  but  for  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  brilliant, 
profound,  and  erudite  minds  of  which  the  country^  could  boast.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  their  Anniversary  Address ;  and  he 
met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would  have  conferred  laa^g 
honour  upon  his  name.  The  object  of  the  Address  was  to  explain  the  eamses 
of  the  variety  in  the  figure  and  complexion  of  the  human  species,  and  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  race.  It  was  published  in  the  **  TraBsaoUona" 
of  the  Society,  and  was  subsequenUy  publii^ed  in  an  enlarged  and  impiwed 
fonn,  in  a  separate  volume.  WiUi  this  work  his  reputation,  as  a  phik* 
ai^her,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is,  faino  «&all  degree,  identified. 
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In  1786,  he  was  assooiated  with  several  of  the  meet  distinguiahed  and 
Tenerable  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Ghnroh,  such  as  Witherspoon,  MoWhorter, 
Alison,  Ewing,  &o.,  in  preparing  the  Form  of  Preabyterial  €U>vemnient, 
which  oontinnes  to  the  present  time.  His  comprehensiTe  views  and  inti« 
mate  acquaintance  with  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  eminently 
qoalified  him  for  that  important  service. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  died  in  1794 ;  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Smith  succeeded 
to  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  which  his  death  had  vacated. 
Besides  being  highly  popular  as  the  head  of  the  institution,  he  had  now 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  which  rendered  it  an  object  for 
many,  even  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  his  preaching. 
His  Baccalaureate  Discourses  particularly,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
Senior  class,  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  their  graduation,  were 
always  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  go  even 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,— a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  to  listen 
to  them.  One  of  his  most  splendid  performances  was  his  Oration,  delivered 
at  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washiogton :  the  occasion  roused  his  faculties  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  result  was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.  In 
1779,  he  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  were  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  that  department  of  our  country's  literature.  They  are 
characterised  rather  by  general  than  particular  views  of  evangelieal  truth, 
by  a  correct,  elevated,  and  perhaps  somewhat  elaborate,  style,  by  occasional 
bold  and  eloquent  i^ostrophes,  and  by  many  stirring  appeals  to  the  heart 
and  consotence. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  when  the  institution  was  at  the  full  tide  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  College  edifice,  through  some  instrumentality  that  was  never  fully 
ascertained,  was  burnt,  together  with  the  libraries,  furniture,  and  ixtures  of 
every  description.  Indeed  all  was  gone,  except  the  charter,  the  grounds,  and 
the  naked  walls  of  brick  and  stone ;  together  with  the  exalted  eharaeter  of  the 
Seminary,  and  the  commanding  reputation  of  its  President.  After  the  first 
stunning  effect  of  the  calamity  had  passed  away,  but  one  sentiment  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  that  was  a  determination  to  contribute 
the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild  the  house,  and  sustain  the  institution.  The 
Trustees  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  in  the  work  of  renovation  ;  oooi- 
dently  relying  on  the  support  which  the  public  feeling  seemed  so  plainly  to 
promise.  They  were  not  disappointed.  Dr.  Smith  made  a  htgging  tour 
through  the  Southern  States,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring,  with 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  which,  with  liberal  coUeotions  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than 
he  had  voitured  to  anticipate.  This  was  his  crowning  achievement.  He 
had  won  new  honours,  and  gained  many  new  friends.  The  College  wae 
popular  and  prosperous,  and  numbered  two  hundred  stadents.  New  build- 
ings were  soon  erected,  and  several  new  Professors  were  added  to  the 
Faculty. 

From  this  period,  notiung  oeourred  in  Dr.  Smith's  Ufe  worthy  of  speeial 
remark  until  the  year  1812,  when,  by  reason  of  repeated  strokes  of  palsy, 
he  became  too  much  enfe^led  to  discharge  any  longer  the  dulMS  oi  his 
oiiee.  He,  therefore,  at  the  next  Commencement,  tendered  his  resignation 
at  President,  and  veered  to  a  plaee  which  the  Board  of  Trurteea  proviMl 
for  him,  and  there  spent  the  renanider  of  his  bfe.  For  several  yean,  ke 
oeevpied  himself  in  revising  and  preparing  for  the  press  som^  ef  hia  works$ 
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but,  ai  lengtb,  diieMe  had  made  suoh  hayoo  with  his  ooDSttiuiioD,  thai  he 
was  scarcely  capable  of  any  mental  labour,  tbongb  he  was  still  visited  by 
many  of  his  friends,  and,  to  the  last,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  domestic 
circle.  After  a  long  course  of  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  decline, 
he  died,  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1819,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  by  the  Rev.  Br.  WoodhuU  of  Freehold.  His  remains  repose  by  the 
side  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  His  wife  died  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1817.     They  had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him. 

When  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Smith  waa 
still  living,  though  too  feeble  to  mingle  in  any  of  the  concerns  of  active 
life.  He  was  able,  however,  in  pleasant  weather,  to  attend  public  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not  remember,  if  I  ever 
knew  it,  he  attended  at  the  village  church,  and  not  at  the  College  chapel, 
which  was  somewhat  nearer  to  his  residence.  He  used  to  walk  up  the  aisle 
with  great  deliberation,  partly,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and 
consequent  feebleness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  solemn  and  reverent 
associations  pertaining  to  the  place.  His  face,  though  covered  with  the 
marks  of  decay,  still  revealed  something  of  what  it  had  been ;  and  some- 
times, under  an  exciting  influence,  there  would  seem  to  come  forth,  as  if 
from  a  slumber,  that  beautiful  and  living  radiance  which  had  illuminated 
his  features,  and  made  him  irresistibly  attractive,  in  his  better  days.  He 
wore  a  black  cap,  whenever  he  came  to  church,  which  rendered  his  appear- 
ance still  more  venerable.  He  always  seemed  to  Ibten  to  the  sermon  with 
the  utmost  attention,  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  captious  hearer — though  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing out  o(  the  church  with  him,  after  they  had  been  hearing  a  sermon 
rendered  soukewhat  mbty  by  metaphysics,  the  Doctor  turned  round,  and 
pointing  to  som^  coloured  people  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  gallery,  said, — 
**  I  think  Uiat  sermon  must  have  been  refreshing  to  those  negroes."  Though 
he  had  not  then  preaebed  for  several  years,  most  of  the  people  whom  I  met 
had  been  accustomed  t(y.hear  him  ;  and  the  uniform  testimony  was  that  he 
was  surpassingly  eloquent — some,  I  remember,  who  were  capable  of  form- 
ing an  intelligent  judgment  iu  such  matters,  and  who  never  spoke  at  random, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  his  elo- 
quence, in  his  best  days,  had  no  parallel. 

Though  I  never  had  any  intimacy  with  Dr.  Smith,  I  was  occasionally 
a  visiter  i^t  his  house,  and  always  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  his  company, 
even  when  he  said  the  least ;  for  there  was  an  air  of  majesty  about  him, 
apart  even  from  his  being  an  interesting  relic  of  the  olden  time,  to  which 
no  one  could  be  indifferent.  I  remember  finding  him  once  or  twice  busy  in 
correcting  his  manuscript  sermons,  which  he  intended  should  be  published, 
^ther  before  or  after  his  death;  and  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript 
indicated  that  he  had,  at  least,  not  outlived  the  ability  to  criticise  his  own 
writings.  But  the  occasion  that  loosened  his  tongue,  and  quickened  his 
intellect,  more  than  any  other  upon  which  I  ever  happened  to  see  him,  was 
a  visit  that  Dr.  KirUand,  President  of  Harvard  College,  paid  to  him,  I 
think  in  the  winter  of  1817-18.  Dr.  Kirkland  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  it  was  really  no  small 
privilege  to  observe  how  the  actual  President,  then  in  his  full  vigour,  by 
his  bright  and  pithj  ramarks,  worked  u    the  old  Ex-Preeideni  into 
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thing  like  what  he  most  have  been  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  glory.  All 
his  other  manifestations,  that  ever  fell  under  my  observation,  were  tame,  in 
comparison  with  what  I  witnessed  that  morning.  Once  I  recollect  his 
speaJcing  to  me  with  some  degree  of  warmth  on  what  he  considered  the 
degradation  of  the  pulpit  by  metaphysical  preaching ;  and,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, he  spoke  of  Buckminstcr's  Sermons  as  being  generally  unexcep- 
tionable in  point  of  religious  doctrine,  and  as  being,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  among  the  most  splendid  productions  that  he  had  met  with.  I  might 
have  told  him  that  the  admiration  was  reciprocal,  for  I  well  remember 
Buckminster's  giving  me  Br.  Smith's  Baccalaureate,  on  the  Lore  of  Praise, 
delivered  in  1810,  and  speaking  of  it  in  no  measured  terms  of  approbation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Br.  Smith's  publications :  — 

VOLUMES. 

An  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  complexion  and  figure  of  the 
human  species ;  to  which  are  added  Strictures  on  Lord  Kaims'  Biscourse 
on  the  original  diversity  of  mankind,  8vo.,  1787.  Sermons,  8vo.,  1796. 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  12mo.,  1809.  Lee* 
tures  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  12mo.,  1812.  A  Comprehensive 
View  of  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  8vo.,  1816.  Sermons,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir  of 
his  life  and  writings.     Two  volumes,  8vo.  (posthumous),  1821. 

PAMPHLST8. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  1781.  A 
Sermon  on  Slander,  preached  in  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  1790.  A 
Biscourse  on  the  Nature  and  Banger  of  Small  Faults,  delivered  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  1790.  Oratio  Inanguralis,  1794.  A  Biscourse  on 
the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  Fasting,  and  on  the  existing  causes  that 
call  us  to  that  duty,  1795.  The  Bivine  goodness  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  a  Biscourse  delivered  on  a  day  of  general  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer,  1795.  A  Biscourse  delivered  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Tennent  Snowden,*  1797.  An  Oration  upon  the  death  of  General  George 
Washington,  1800.  A  Biscourse  on  the  nature,  the  proper  subjects,  and 
the  benefits  of  Baptism,  with  a  brief  Appendix  on  the  mode  of  administering 
the  ordinance,  1808.  The  Resurrection  of  the  body :  A  Biscourse  delivered 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Georgetown,  1809.  On  the  Love  of  Praise : 
A  Sermon  delivered  the  Sunday  preceding  Commencement,  1810. 

•  GiLBEBT  TKNHBirT  Snowdkit  wm  the  son  of  Isaae  Snowden,  who  wai  an  ekter  in  the  Seooad 
PresbTterian  Charoh  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  member  of  the  flrit  General  Anembly  in  1789, 
aad  wa«  for  thirtj-six  yean  a  Tnutae  of  Princeton  Collese.  He  (the  fon)  wai  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, then  the  place  of  hia  father's  residenee;  was  gradaated  at  Princeton  in  1783;  was  ni- 
tled  as  Pastor  of  the  Charoh  in  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  about  the  year  1790;  and  died  in  Febmary, 
1797.  He  had  two  brother!  who  were  alto  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Samuel  FinUy  Snotcdtn 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1767;  was  gradaated  at  Princeton  in  1786;  studied 
Theology  under  Doctors  Witherspoon  and  Smith ;  was  licensed  to  preadi  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Branswick,  April  24, 1794;  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministiy,  and  instaUed  Paster 
(^the  Church  in  Princeton,  on  the  25th  of  Noyember  following;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on 
Mooant  of  ill  health,  April  29,  1801 ;  was  afterwards  settled  saeeessiTcly  at  Whitesborougby 
New  Hartford,  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  aad  died,  without  a  momenVa 
warning,  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  in  Mav,  1845,  at  the  tee  of  seventy-eight.  Nothanisl 
RaiuMph  Sn&w<Un,  the  other  brother,  was  bora  in  Philadelphia;  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1787;  became  Pastor  of  the  CongregatioBs  of  Hanisbaiffa,  Paxton,  and  Deny,  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  io  1793;  resigned  his  charge  after  about  three  years ;  afterwards  supplied  the  MnnsghMii 
and  Petersburg,  andrarious  other.  Congregations,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son.  Dr.  C.  0. 
Snewteky  at  fn&goti,  Armrtwg  Cou^,  Pa.,  NoTember  8, 1860,  Im  the  eif^ty-iist  year  of 
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FBOM  THE  RET.  PHILIP  LIHDSLET,  D.  D 

PKBfllBEHT  Of  THI  UXITBR8ITT  Of  HASHYILU. 

Nabhtujje,  February  2, 1818. 

Mj  detf  Sir:  Tou  request  me  to  commuDicate  my  impressions  of  the  character 
of  the  late  President  Smith.  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  me  to  write  an  obituary 
Botioe  <Mr  biographical  sketch  of  this  eminent  person,  nor  yet  a  review  of  his  several 
publications.  What  you  ask  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  my  own  individual  estimate 
of  the  man,  as  spontaneously  formed  during  the  period  of  my  personal  inter- 
course with  him.  This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  '*  Memoir  of  his  Life 
and  Writings"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  posthumous  Sermons,  which  appeared 
in  1821,  and  which  has  probably  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  told.  Rather,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  than  with  a  hope  of  furnishing 
any  additional  matter  of  interest  or  moment,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  attempt 
to  revive  and  record  some  desultory  reminiscences  of  my  venerated  instructer. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Smith,  he  had  already  attained  the 
summit  of  his  well  earned  celebrity.  Throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  divine  among  his  con- 
temporaries. His  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  had  been  long  before  estab- 
lished in  Yirginia,  where  Samuel  Davits  was  still  remembered  by  multitudes  of 
his  hearers,  and  while  Patrick  Henry  was  yet  in  the  xenith  of  his  brilliant  career. 
There  too  he  had  founded  a  fiourishing  College;  and  to  his  sole  agency  and 
influence  Hampden  Sidney  owed  its  origin  and  early  prosperity.  In  the  midst 
of  his  successful  labours,  as  its  Principal,  and  as  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  its 
Ticinity,  he  had  been  invited  by  his  jilma  Mater  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  his  first  essays  as  a  Tutor.  He  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  for  years,  first  as  Professor,  and  afterwards  as  President,  had  contributed 
to  elevate  the  College  to  a  position  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  respectability. 

It  was  in  these  auspicious  circumstances,— just  after  the  desolations  occasioned 
by  the  fire  in  1802  had  been  repaired, — that  I  b^gan  to  attend  his  instructions,  and 
to  know  him  as  the  President.  The  opinion  of  college  lads  about  men  and  institu- 
tions may  be  of  little  value  in  the  great  world;  and  yet  it  is  oftentimes  but  the 
echo  of  the  public  voice,  or  a  somewhat  exaggerated  expression  of  the  popular 
judgment.  They  are  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  their  teachers  as  they  hear  others 
speak  of  them.  From  our  childhood,  we  (the  students)  had  never  heard  the 
Doctor's  name  pronounced  but  with  praise.  We  came  to  the  College,  therefore, 
prepared  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  great  man  of  the  age.  His  superior  talents 
and  accomplishments,  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  philosopher,  and  writer,  were  every 
where  spoken  of  and  acknowledged.  And  we  never  doubted  that  he  possessed 
all  the  attributes  and  graces  which  could  dignify  and  adorn  the  high  station 
vhich  he  filled.  Such  were  our  prepossessions  in  his  favour  at  the  outset. 
And  there  was  no  subsequent  reaction.  He  daily  grew  in  our  esteem.  We 
thought  not  only  that  he  was  equal  to  every  emergency,  but  that  no  other  man 
could  have  succeeded  so  well.  He  seemed  always  to  say  and  to  do  every  thing 
in  the  happiest  manner.  In  his  various  college  performances,  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  recitation  room,  however  brief  and  unpremeditated,  or  by  whatever  occasion 
suggested, — as  well  as  in  the  more  ornate  and  studied  exercises  of  the  pulpit, — he 
satisfied  eyery  expectation.  It  seemed  natural  for  him  *'  to  put  proper  words  in 
proper  places,"  and  to  select  the  most  expressive.  There  was  no  aflectation,  or 
mannerism,  or  artifice,  or  formality,  about  him.  He  was  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  apparently  regardless  or  forgetftil  of  himself.  We  admired  his  per- 
•onal  appearance  and  deportment.  And  we  always  listened  to  his  speedi  with 
pleasure,  if  not  with  profit.  We  never  questioiied  his  sineerity  and  uprightness. 
We  revered  him  as  a  faithful  Christian  minister, — fiur  above  reproach  or  bob- 
pidon. 
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He  wii  iMf  obnozknii,  probably  than  most  other  men  in  the  like  offioe,  to  the 
wittidim,  and  ridinile,  and  a  waggery,  of  the  disorderiy  and  mischieToos  portion 
of  the  students.  That  these  should  not  have  been  always  particularly  gratified 
with  his  discipline,  might  be  presumed.  But  I  never  witnessed  any  attempt  to 
excite  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  or  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  him  in  any  fashion,  or 
to  exhibit  him  in  a  ludicrous  attitude,  or  to  caricature  any  of  bis  remarks  or 
actions.  He  never  betrayed  any  foibles,  or  defects,  or  peculiarities,  which  could 
serve  the  purpose  either  of  fun  or  abuse.  He  was  the  well-bred,  courteous  gentle- 
man, every  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  companies,  on  all  occasions.  The  dignity 
of  his  bearing,  though  not  repulsive  or  oppressive,  was  uniform  and  imposing. 
His  very  presence  would  rebuke,  overawe,  and  silence  the  most  turbulent  assem- 
blage of  youth  that  ever  met  for  sport  or  riot,— during  my  time  at  least. 

Instead  of  reading  his  written  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  they  were  previously  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students, 
and  careAilly  studied  in  manuscript  as  text  books.  Each  member  of  the  Senior 
class  possessed  a  copy, — transcribed  by  himself  or  some  person  whom  he 
employed  to  do  it,  or  purchased  from  a  predecessor.  Questions  were  asked  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Lecture, — accompanied  or  followed  by  pertinent  illus- 
trations and  explanations.  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  how  we  appre- 
ciated these  £imiliar  instructions. 

Of  the  government  of  the  College,  at  this  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
under  President  Smith,  I  can  hardly  use  language  too  favourable.  It  was  main- 
tained in  rigid  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  printed  code  of  laws, 
which  every  student,  at  his  matriculation,  promised  to  obey.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  occurred  no  violations  of  law,  or  that  every  transgressor  was  duly 
punished.  Such  perfection  has  never  been  attained  in  any  school  or  community, 
or  under  any  system  of  government  or  administration.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
We  all  fhlly  believed  that  if  we  neglected  our  duties,  or  committed  any  offence, 
we  should  certainly  be  dealt  with  according  to  our  deserts;  and  that  all  reason* 
able  vigilance  was  exerted,  both  to  prevent  and  detect  every  species  of  delin- 
quency or  disorder.  We  regarded  the  Doctor  as  a  firm,  resolute,  fearless, 
decided  man, — ^who  would  not  wink  at  crime  or  folly, — ^but  who,  nevertheless, 
cherished  towards  us  the  most  kindly  and  paternal  feelings.  My  present 
deliberate  opinion  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  disci- 
plinarians of  any  age.  I  speak  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  best  days;  and  these 
alone  ought  to  testify  as  to  his  capacity  and  conduct. 

Sometime  after  graduation,  I  returned  to  Princeton,  when,  as  a  Tutor  in  the 
College  and  student  of  Theology,  (from  1807  to  1810,)  I  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Br.  Smith:  and  again,  from  his  resignation  in  1812  to  his 
decease  in  1819,  my  intercourse  with  him  continued  without  interruption. 

Dr.  Smith  officiated  as  Professor  of  Theology,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
Presidency,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years,  (from  1803  to  1806.)  when 
that  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Henry  KoUock,  D.  D.  The  ''Divinity 
class  "  consisted,  in  my  time,  of  some  eight  or  ten  young  men,  including  the 
College  Tutors, — to  whose  instruction  he  devoted  two  evenings  of  the  week.  He 
generally  read  a  portion  of  his  Lectures  or  notes  as  he  called  them ;  and  theu 
dilated  upon  the  topics,  in  a  free  colloquial  style,  and  always  much  to  our  edifi- 
cation. He  directed  our  course  of  reading,  heard  our  essays,  and  suggested  sub- 
jects for  investigation,  dissertation,  or  oral  disputation.  The  course  included 
systematic  Theology,  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity,  pastoral  duties,  the  Bible, 
and  a  large  range  in  the  fields  of  classic  and  general  literature.  He  also 
attended  and  presided  over  an  association,  composed  of  the  above  and  other 
resident  graduates,  who  used  to  meet  once  a  week  for  mutual  improvement.. 
This  was  a  kind  of  philosophical  as  well  as  debating  society.  Here  too,  the 
learned  President,  in  exhibiting  the  fro  and  eon  of  controversy,  in  disentangling 
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a  knoUy  queBtion,  in  diitinggiahing  the  real  and  piaotieal  from  the  olevdy  and 
inoomprehensible,  in  exponing  error  and  sophistry,  in  aostaining  tmth  and 
sound  logic,  or  in  *'  samming  up," — was  the  "great  master," — and  the  liberal 
umpire  in  all  our  wordj  battles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  he  must  have  been  a  working 
man.  The  stated  preacher  and  pastor,  the  indefiitigable  teacher,  (of  sciences, 
too,  usually  distributed  among  several  Professors,)  the  author  of  his  own  text 
books  and  of  not  a  few  others,  the  responsible  Head  and  Governor  of  a  College, 
which  he  had  twice  re-edified,  the  regular  attendant  and  a  most  efficient  member 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  which  he  loved, — and  more  frequently  invited 
or  constrained  to  the  performance  of  special  and  honourable  services  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries, — verily  he  could  seldom  have  laid  aside  his  "  harness,"  or 
known  the  comfort  of  repose. 

Of  his  published  works,  though  numerous  and  diversified,  I  shall  take  no  far- 
ther notice  than  to  add  the  remark  that  few  men,  in  any  situation,  have  written 
BO  much  and  so  well.  These,  however,  do  not  fairly  portray  the  man.  Of  their 
literary  merit  the  critical  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  His  philosophy  and 
biblical  exegesis,  in  some  particulars,  may  be  questioned  or  disallowed;  but  all 
will  concede  to  him  candour,  honesty,  habitual  reverence  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  great  ability  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  his  theories. 

He  was  a  diligent,  persevering  student  through  life.  He  knew  how  to  employ 
usefrilly  every  leisure  moment  with  pen  or  book.  He  was  conversant  with  the 
literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  politics,  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He 
was  a  classical  scholar  in  the  highest  and  best  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  He 
was  master,  not  merely  of  the  mechanism  and  grammar  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
languages,  but  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  authors.  His 
delicate  and  cultivated  taste  enabled  him  to  discriminate  and  to  relish  the  finest 
and  most  exquirately  wrought  passages,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  beauties  and 
sublimities,  of  the  poet  and  the  orator.  He  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with 
great  fiftcility  and  was  a  first  rate  prosodist.  In  these  accomplishments  I  have 
rarely  met  his  equal. 

He  was  not  a  recluse.  His  varied  duties,  public  and  professional,  required 
him  to  be  much  abroad  in  the  world,  and  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  and  classes  of 
people.  His  house  was  frequented  by  the  good,  the  great,  the  wise,  the  intelli- 
gent; and  humble  merit  was  always  welcome  at  his  board  and  fireside. 

He  was  not  ambitious,  except  in  the  apostolic  sense.  Instead  of  any  leaning 
to  covetousness,  the  tendency  of  his  benevolent  nature  was  rather  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

He  was  f^  from  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  resentment.  Of  these  I  could  never 
detect  in  him  the  slightest  indication.  He  had  enemies,  and  he  knew  them.  He 
was  often  misrepresented,  and  sometimes  grossly  slandered.  But  he  uttered  no 
words  of  complaint,  or  anger,  or  unkindness.  I  believe  he  forgave  them  and 
prayed  for  them.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  ap- 
peared incapable  of  deception,  or  intrigue,  or  crafty  management,  for  any  purpose. 

He  was  no  bigot  or  dogmatist.  He  cheerfully  conceded  to  others  the  same 
liberty,  with  all  the  rights  of  conscience  and  judgment,  which  he  claimed  for 
himself.  He  could  defend  his  own  creed  or  opinions  without  arrogance  or  bitter- 
ness. He  could  demolish  error  or  heresy,  without  abusing  or  denouncing  men, 
or  sects,  or  parties. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Synod,  and  Presbytery,  of  his  Church,  he  was  con- 
fessedly primtf  inter  pares,— ^t  at  least  second  to  none, — ^if  report  and  tradition 
may  be  credited.  But  as  my  observation  did  not  extend  to  these,  I  shall  attempt 
na  description. 

There  was  a  wide  di£ference  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  between  his  eariy 
aad  laisr  years.    I  happened,  while  on  a  visit  to  Virginia  in  1810,  to  meet  with 
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seTeiml  elderly  persons  who  had  heard  him  preach,  when  a  young  man.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  an  impassioned  orator, — ^like^Wbitefield  or  their  own  Dayies 
and  Henry.  They  spoke,  too,  of  his  patriotic  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  of  their  manrellous  effect  upon  the  people.  Now  I  never  wit- 
nessed any  thing  of  this  sort.  He  had  long  before  my  day  been  disabled  for 
such  e£forts.  In  the  pulpit,  when  I  heard  him,  he  was  comparatively  calm  and 
subdued  in  manner, — though  the  most  dignified,  graceful  and  impressive  of 
preachers. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  was  compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  relinquish  all 
public  employments.  During  the  remaining  seven  years  he  lived  in  retirement. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  period  of  his  life.  It  often 
looms  up  before  me  like  a  bright,  blessed,  glorious  vision, — such  as  we  dream 
of,  but  never  realize.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues, 
freed  from  every  human  imperfection,  had  now  clustered  around  him,  and 
blended  together,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  into  a  living  form  of  chastened, 
hallowed,  radiant  loveliness. 

His  person,  presence,  and  carriage  were  so  remarkable,  that  he  never  entered 
the  village  church  or  college  chapel,  or  walked  the  streets,  or  appeared  in  any 
company,  without  arresting  attention,  or  creating  a  sensation,  not  of  surprise 
or  wonder,  but  of  pleasing,  grateful  admiration, — a  kind  of  involuntary  emo- 
tion and  homage  of  the  heart, — a  tribute  as  cordially  yielded  as  it  was  richly 
deserved. 

In  a  word,  the  venerable  figure,  the  saintly  aspect,  the  benignant  smile,  the 
ethereal  spirit,  the  tranquil  resignation,  the  humble  faith,  the  cheerful  temper, 
the  habitual  meekness,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  comprehensive  charity,  the 
modest  unpretending  gentleness  of  his  whole  manner, — all  proclaimed  the 
mature  and  gifted  Christian,  ready  to  depart,  and  calmly  expecting  his  final 
translation  to  a  more  congenial  world. 

To  the  last,  this  good  man  continued  accessible  and  attractive  to  all;  and  he 
well  knew  how  to  engage  in  pleasant  an^  profitable  conversation  persons  of 
every  variety  of  age,  rank,  and  condition.  Always  the  Christian  gentleman,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  make  an  approach  towards  levity  or  coarseness,  in 
word  or  act.  I  never  heard  from  his  lips  an  anecdote  or  allusion,  a  hint  or 
expression,  which  might  not  have  been  whispered  in  seraphs'  ears.  This  innate 
purity  or  acquired  sense  of  propriety,  I  think,  was  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
It  certainly  is  not  always  prominent  even  among  divines. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  youthful  candidates  for  the  ministry.  He 
delighted  much  in  their  society.  His  little  parlour  was  often  filled  with  them. 
And  then,  what  words  of  wisdom,  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  of  counsel, — 
and  the  prayer ! — for  he  always  concluded  these  meetings  with  prayer.  The 
prayer  of  the  dying  patriarch, — of  the  ascending  prophet! — for 'such  tons  he 
seemed.  Thus  blandly  and  peacefully  passed  away  the  latter  years  of  the  vete- 
ran invalid  soldier  of  the  cross,— doing  what  he  could, — still,  as  ever,  faithful 
to  his  vows,  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  service. 

If  he  had  faults,  I  saw  them  not;  or  if  I  did,  I  have  long  since  forgotten 
them.    Such  are  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

PHILIP  LINDSLET. 


Vol.  in. 
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SAMUEL  EUSEBIUS  McCORKLE,  D-  D  * 
1774—1811. 

Samusl  Eusebius  McCobkle  was  born  on  the  28d  of  August,  1746, 
near  Harris'  Ferry,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  There  he  passed  his  earliest 
years ;  but  when  he  was  about  nine,  his  parents,  who  were  respectable  and 
pious  people,  though  in  moderate  worldly  circumstances,  removed  with  their 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  fifteen  miles  West  of  Salis- 
bury, on  lands  which  then  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Granville.  In  this  region 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  his  father  had  settled,  with  a  pretty  large  family,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  was  hardly  a  foot  of  land  to  cultivate,  until  the  heavy 
growth  of  timber  which  covered  it  was  removed,  nor  a  shelter  for  man  or 
beast,  until  it  was  erected,  Samuel,  with  several  brothers,  most  of  whom 
were  younger  than  himself,  assisted  his  father  in  building  the  necessary  ten- 
ements, and  clearing  and  cultivating  the  farm.  Samuel  was  also  the 
instructer  of  the  younger  children  of  the  &mily,  and  in  a  few  years  was 
employed  as  teacher  of  a  public  English  school.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty, 
he  commenced  his  classical  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the 
school  established  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  Guilford  County,  in  1766  or  1767 ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  beginning  of  his  preparatory  course. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1772,  in 
the  same  class  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Aaron  Burr.  He  had  made  a  profession  of  religion  before  entering  Col- 
lege ;  but  while  there,  he  became  satisfied,  during  a  revival  of  religion,  that 
his  previous  experience  had  been  spurious,  and  then,  as  he  believed,  for  the 
first  time,  really  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology,  soon  after  he  was  graduated,  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery.!  In  the  spring  of  1774,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  imme- 
diately after  was  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  Southward,  and  spend  at 
least  one  year  labouring  in  that  region,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Hanover  and  Orange.  After  thus  spending  about  two  years  in 
Virginia,  during  which  time  he  seems  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Han- 
over Presbytery,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Thyatira,  in 
which  his  parents  resided,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  most  of  his  early 
years.  The  Orange  Presbytery,  at  a  meeting  in  October,  1776,  received 
him  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  made  arrangements  for  his  ordi- 
nation and  iuBtallation  in  a  fortnight  from  that  time ;  though,  owing  to  some 
unexpected  occurrence,  this  arrangement  did  not  take  efiect  at  the  time  spe- 
cified, but  was  deferred  until  the  2d  of  August,  1777. 

•  MS.  ftom  Bey.  Dr.  Carnthen.— Footers  Sketches  of  N.  C. 

f  Joseph  MoifTOOMEBr  was  eraduated  at  the  Collese  of  New  Jers^  in  1755;  was  lioensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbvteryof  Philadelphia,  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1759  and  1760; 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1761  and  1762; 
and  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Newcastle  and  Christiana  Bridge,  Be.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle  reported  to  the  Synod,  in  1785,  'Hhat,  in  ooosequence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Montgomery's  having  informed  them  that,  through  bodily  indisposition,  he  was  incapable  of 
officiating  in  the  minis tij,  and  havins  also  accepted  an  office  under  the  dvil  anthorityy  they 
have  left  his  name  out  of  their  Records."  His  name  appears  on  the  list  of  members  of  Con- 
gress fh>m  PennsylTania^  firom  1784  to  1788. 
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Ob  die  2d  of  July,  1776,  lie  iru  mairiftd  to  Margaret,  dao^ter  of  WQ- 
liam  and  Elisabeth  Steele,  of  Saliaburj,  N.  0., — a  lady  of  ezcelleiit  cha- 
racter and  highly  respectable  eonnectioDs. 

BariDg  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  especially  from  the  summer  of  1780, 
when  the  Sonth  became  the  theatre  of  conflict,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  vice  of  almost  every  kind  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  civil  character  of  the  war,  too,  gave  it  a  peculiar  ferocity, 
and  produced  a  licentiousness  of  morals,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  paral- 
lel at  the  present  day.  The  municipal  laws  of  the  country  could  not  be 
enforced,  civil  government  was  prostrated  for  a  time,  and  society  was  vir- 
tually resolved  into  its  original  elements.  Mr.  McCorklc  came  out  in  refer- 
ence to  thb  state  of  things  in  his  utmost  strength.  He  preached,  prayed, 
reasoned,  and  remonstrated — nor  were  hb  labours  in  vain.  From  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  especially  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olution in  France, — North  Carolina,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
country,  was  overrun  with  French  infidelity.  Here  again,  he  stood  forth 
the  indomitable  champion  of  Christianity :  he  not  only  preached  but  pub- 
lished in  defence  of  Divine  Revelation ;  and  infidelity  quailed  before  him. 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  more  was  done,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  by  his  efforts,  to  arrest  this  tide  of  evil,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it,  than  by  any  or  all  other  opposing 
influences. 

About  the  year  1785,  Mr.  McCorkle  commenced,  in  his  own  house,  a 
classical  school,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Zion^Parfiassus ;  but  he 
discontinued  it  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  but 
with  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  learning. 
His  salary  being  small,  and  not  punctually  paid,  a  school  or  some  other 
source  of  income  seemed  necessary  to  the  comfortable  support  of  his  family. 
But  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  the  consumption  of  time  and  strength  in 
the  constant  routine  of  mere  preparatory  studies,  were  foreign  from  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  and  incompatible  with  not  only  his  fondness  for  theologi- 
cal investigation,  but  his  sense  of  obligation  as  a  Christian  minister. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  McCorklc  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

In  the  far  famed  revival,  that  existed  at  the  South  and  West,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  which  bodily  agitations  were  so  strangely 
mingled  with  spiritual  exercises,  Dr.  McCorkle,  for  a  while,  bore  an  active 
part.  At  its  commencement,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
its  genuineness,  and  he  laboured  with  much  seal  for  its  promotion ;  but  as 
extravagances  began  to  develop  themselves,  be  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  save  the  churches  throughout  the  region 
from  a  fanatical  spirit.  His  efforts  in  this  way  were  in  a  good  degree  suc- 
cessful. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  his  health 
failed,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  hb  course. 
By  several  successive  and  severe  attacks  of  fever,  and  other  complaints,  he 
was  nearly  dbabled  for  public  service ;  and  though  he  lingered  for  some 
time,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  infirmity  and  suffering.  But  he  was  fully 
sustained  by  those  great  Christian  truths  which  it  had  been  the  business  of 
his  life  to  dbpense  to  others.    He  wrote,  with  hb  own  haad,  very  minute 
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direoiiona  retpeoting  hb  fdnenl,  dMgnfttiiig  the  miniBter  whom  he  widied 
to  preach  hu  Funeral  Sennon,  the  text  which  he  desired  him  to  uae,  (Job 
xix.  25,)  the  order  of  the  funeral  procesBion,  and  the  hymns  to  be  sung  on 
the  occasion ;  and  he  even  wrote  the  epitaph  for  his  own  tomb-stone.  He 
died  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1811.  Hu  widow  died  not  far  from  the  year 
1821.  He  had  six  children — five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  sur- 
Tived  him. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  hb  publications : — 

A  Sermon  on  Sacrifices,  1792.  A  Charity  Sermon,  delivered  on  several 
occasions,  1798.  A  National  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  entitled  *'  The  com- 
parative happiness  and  duty  of  the  United  States  of  America,  contrasted 
with  other  nations,  particularly  the  Israelites,"  1795.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Four 
Bbcourses  on  the  great  first  principles  of  Debm  and  Revelation  contrasted, 
1797.  Three  Dbcourses  on  the  terms  of  Chrbtian  Communion.  A  National 
Fast  Sermon  entitled  *'  The  work  of  Ood  for  the  French  Republic ;  and 
then  her  reformation  or  ruin ;  or  the  novel  and  useful  experiment  of  national 
Debm,  to  us  and  all  mankind."  A  Sermon  entitled  **  The  Angel's  seal,  set 
upon  GtKl's  faithful  servants,  when  hurtful  winds  are  blowing  in  the  Church 
militant." 

FROM  THE  RET.  £.  W.  CARUTHERS,  D.  D. 

GaEaxsBOBo',  N.  C,  June  28, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  was  bom  within  the  limits  of  Dr.  McCorkle's  Congregation, 
was  baptized  by  him  in  my  infancy,  and  spent  several  of  my  early  years  under 
his  pastoral  care.  And,  although  he  died  when  I  was  young,  I  have  neither  for- 
gotten hb  appearance,  nor  ceased  to  admire  his  character.  His  tall  and  manlj 
ibrm,  hb  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  his  impressive  and  thrilling  tones,  are 
still  dbtinct  in  my  recollection.  I  speak  of  him,  not  when  he  was  in  his  full 
vigour,  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  often  so 
afflicted  that  he  could  not  preach  regularly;  but  his  afflictions,  and  the  convic- 
tion which  he  had  of  hb  approaching  dissolution,  may  have  increased  the  solem- 
nity of  his  manner  and  style  of  preaching.  Though  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the 
social  circle,  or  at  the  £imily  fireside,  he  never  indulged  in  levity,  or  seemed,  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  looking  over 
his  manuscripts,  I  judge  that  he  always  wrote  hb  sermons,  but  he  never  used 
hb  notes  in  the  pulpit. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  preaching,  family  visiting  and  catechis- 
ing, he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  out  every  year  a  series  of  written  questions, 
and  allowing  the  people  two  or  three  months  to  prepare  their  answers.  The 
elders  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  congregation,  and  each  one  had  his 
portion  of  the  vineyard  assigned  him.  He  had  the  names  of  all  the  families  and 
individuab  within  certain  limits,  and  over  these  he  was  to  have  a  special  care, 
and  at  his  house  the  examinations  were  to  be  held.  The  adults  were  examined 
on  the  written  questions,  and  the  children  and  youth  were  heard  on  the  Cate- 
chisms, Shorter  and  Larger.  Such  occasions  were  a  means  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  often  of  serious  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
I  recollect  being  at  one  of  these  examinations,  and  also  at  one  or  two  of  his  pas- 
toral visits  to  my  Cither's  family.  Though  I  was  a  mere  child,  I  received  impres- 
sions that  have  never  been  effaced;  and  I  was  made  to  feel,  even  then,  the  highest 
respect  tor  the  man.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  I  believe  justly,  that  the  people 
of  hb  charge  were  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  oongregatbn  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Dr.  McCorkle  was  not  made  to  be  a  missionary,  eyen  if  he  had  lived  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  missionary  spirit  prevails  so  much  more  extensively  than 
it  did  then.  He  was  always  ready  to  preach  in  destitute  churches  or  regions,  by 
direction  of  Presbytery,  and  often  on  his  own  appointment;  but  his  delight  was 
in  his  study,  and  thence  emanated  chiefly  his  useAilness.  A  minister's  library 
is  in  general  a  good  index  to  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  to  his  habits  of  study.  If, 
on  entering  the  study  of  a  minister,  with  a  small  salary,  and  a  largo  family  to 
support,  in  this  back  country  too,  and  in  that  period  of  its  history  when  books 
were  very  expensive,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  books  from  foreign  countries 
was  almost  insurmountable, — ^you  should  find  the  shelves  stocked  with  such 
authors  in  Theology,  as  Calvin,  Turretin,  Stackhouse,  Stillingfleet,  and  Owen  ; — 
in  Church  History,  as  Hooker,  Shuckford,  Prideaux,  and  Mosheim  (in  Latin);-— 
on  Law  and  Civil  government,  as  Puffendorff,  Burlemaqui,  Montesquieu,  and 
Blackstone;  besides  the  Universal  History,  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  &c.,  it 
might  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  was  a  man  who  looked  below  the  surfiice  of 
things.  Such  was  his  library,  and  it  was  a  good  index  to  his  mind  and  habits. 
He  would  not  give  a  trifling  book, — a  mere  novel  or  romance,  a  place  on  his 
shelves;  but  a  work  of  real  value  that  he  wanted,  he  would  spare  no  pains  to 
procure.  He  rarely  bought  a  work  on  experimental  religion,  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  or  third  rate  man;  but  he  delighted  much  in  the  practical 
works  of  such  men  as  Owen,  Edwards,  and  Doddridge. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  and  especially  to  biblical  research,  it  may  be  stated  that  not 
even  the  ordinary  cares  and  interests  of  life  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  these 
favourite  pursuits.  If  he  had  food  and  raiment,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  con- 
tented; and  even  the  provision  for  that  he  left  very  much  to  others.  His  land 
was  naturally  fertile,  and,  with  even  tolerable  culture,  would  have  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  for  his  family.  He  had  also  a  number  of  servants, — ^the  patri- 
mony of  his  wife, — who,  with  moderate  industry  and  good  management,  might 
have  produced  a  surplus  from  his  farm  for  market;  but  they  were  indolent  and 
thievish,  and  he  was  indulgent  to  a  fault.  For  several  years,  he  employed  over- 
seers; but  whether  he  was  unfortunate  in  obtaining  suitable  persons  for  that 
business,  or  whether  they  could  not  make  the  negroes  work,  without  such  coer- 
cive measures  as  he  would  not  sanction,  does  not  now  appear.  The  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  almost  every  year  there  was  a  deficit;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
buy  at  least  a  portion  of  his  provisions.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he 
thought  something  must  be  done,  and  he  concluded,  in  the  spring,  when  the  sea- 
son for  planting  came,  that,  by  taking  a  proper  position  on  one  side  of  the  field, 
he  could  keep  the  servants  at  work,  and  attend  to  his  studies,  at  the  same  time. 
The  n^roes,  after  ploughing  across  the  field  a  few  times  until  they  fbund  him  so 
engaged  that  he  did  not  notice  them,  stopped  at  the  remote  side  of  the  field,  and 
leaving  their  horses  to  graze,  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  A  neighbour,  coming 
along,  was  surprised  to  find  the  negroes  in  such  a  predicament;  but,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  on  his  way  to  the  house,  he  found  the  Doctor  in  a  comer  of  the 
fence,  poring  over  a  large  volume,  with  several  other  folios,  paper,  inkstand,  &c., 
by  his  side, — perfectly  unmindful  of  his  servants,  and  greatly  surprised  at  being 
told  that  they  were  fest  asleep  at  the  other  end  of  the  row.  That  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  his  overseeing. 

Dr.  McCorkle  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  ministry.  Many  were  hope- 
fully converted  through  his  instrumentality;  and  the  general  character  of  his 
congregatbn  for  intelligence  and  piety  is  a  tSur  better  eulogium  than  any  I  could 
write,  and  a  more  enduring  monument  to  his  praise  than  the  marble  which  covers 
his  remabi.  With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 

Your  fHend  and  servant, 

S.  W.  CABUTHSBS. 
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JOHN  McMillan,  d.  d. 

1774—1888. 

FROM  THE  RET.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Princeton,  November  16, 1847. 
Rey.  and  dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  me  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  character  and  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  McMil- 
lan, D.  D.,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that,  a  few  years  before  the  death 
of  that  remarkable  man, — wishing  to  know  something  of  his  early  life,  and 
the  progress  of  religion  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  identified  with  kia 
labours,  I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  on  these  subjects. 
To  my  request  he  replied  in  the  accompanying  letter,  which  is  at  your  ser^ 
Tice.  You  will  see  that  this  letter  contains  a  fuller  and  more  correct  account 
of  the  introduction  and  establbhment  of  Presbyterianism,  and  I  may  add 
of  Christianity,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Presbyterians  were  the  pioneers  of  that  country.  Within  my  recollection, 
there  was  hardly  a  congregation  of  any  other  denomination  of  Christians  to 
be  found  West  of  the  mountains.  The  letter  I  regard  as  a  precious  relic, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  facts  which  it  contains,  but  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  penmanship.  It  was  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  on 
three  sides  of  half  a  sheet  of  small  foolscap  paper,  and  yet  every  word  is 
legible,  and  nearly  every  letter  oomplete. 

DR.  MCMILLAN'S  LETTER. 

Ghartikks,  March  26,  1882. 

Rbv.  Dr.  Cabnahan — Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  friendly  letter,  and 
will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request. 

I  was  bom  in  Fagg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  November  11, 1752. 
I  was  first  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  where  I 
continued  until  he  was  removed  to  Princeton  to  superintend  the  College 
there.  I  was  then  sent  to  Pequea,  to  a  grammar  school  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Smith.  While  there,  the  Lord  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  the 
students,  and  I  believe  there  were  but  few  who  were  not  brought  under 
serious  concern  about  their  immortal  souls  ;  some  of  whom  became  blessings 
in  their  day,  and  were  eminently  usdPul  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  they 
are  all  now  gone  to  rest.  It  was  here  that  I  received  my  first  religious 
impressions ;  though,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  at  times  some 
checks  of  conscience,  and  some  alarms  about  the  state  of  my  soul :  but 
these  seasons  were  of  short  continuance ; — like  the  early  cloud  and  the 
morning  dew,  they  quickly  passed  away.  I  never  saw  that  I  was  a  lost, 
undone  sinner,  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  a  justly  offended  Qod,  and  oould  do 
nothing  for  my  own  relief.  My  convictions  were  nol  attended  with  much 
horror:  though  I  felt  that  I  deserved  hell,  and  that  in  all  probalnlity  that 
must  be  my  portion,  yet  I  could  not  feel  that  distress  which  I  ought  to  feel, 
and  which  I  thought  I  must  feel,  before  I  could  expect  to  obtain  relief.  I 
felt  also  much  legality  mingled  with  all  the  duties  which  I  attempted  to 
perform.  In  this  situation  I  continued  until  I  entered  College  at  Prinoe* 
toUf  in  the  sprii^  of  1770.    I  had  not  been  long  there,  until  a  revival  <tf 
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religion  took  plaoe  among  the  students,  and  I  beUeve,  at  one  time,  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  but  what  were  under  serious  impressions. 
On  a  day  which  had  been  set  apart  by  a  number  of  the  students,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, — while  the  others  were  at  dinner, 
I  retired  into  my  study,  and  while  trying  to  pray,  I  got  some  discoveries  of 
Divine  things,  which  I  had  never  had  before.  I  saw  that  the  Divine  law 
was  not  only  holy,  just  and  spiritual,  but  that  it  was  good  also,  and  that 
conformity  to  it  would  make  me  happy.  I  felt  no  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  the  law,  but  with  myself,'*because  I  was  not  conformed  to  it.  I  felt 
that  it  was  now  easy  to  submit  to  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation,  and  felt  a 
serenity  of  mind  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  And  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  delight  in  contemplating  Ood's  glorious  perfections  in  all  his 
works.     I  thought  I  could  see  God  in  every  thiug  around  me. 

I  continued  at  College  until  the  fall  of  1772,  when  I  returned  to  Pequea,  and 
began  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Eobert  Smith, 
D.  D.  I  had  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mind  about  undertaking  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  I  at  last  came  to  this  determination, — to  leave 
the  matter  wholly  with  God :  if  He  opened  the  way,  I  would  go  on ;  if  He 
shut  it,  I  would  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  think,  if  I  ever  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  no  will  of  my  own  about  any  matter,  it  was  about  this.  I  passed 
through  my  trials  in  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  and  was  licensed  by  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  October  26,  1774,  at  East  Nottingham. 

The  first  winter  after  being  licensed,  I  spent  in  itinerating  in  the  vacant 
oongregations  of  Newcastle  and  Donegal  Presbyteries.  In  the  summer  of 
1775, 1  took  a  tour  through  the  settlements  of  Virginia,  between  the  North 
and  South  mountains.  In  July,  I  crossed  the  mountains  between  Staunton 
and  the  head  of  Tyart's  Valley,  preached  in  the  various  settlements  through 
which  I  passed,  until  I  came  to  Chartiers,  preached  on  the  fourth  Sabbath 
of  August,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  Pigeon  Creek.  I  then  turned 
my  course  eastward,  and  preached  in  the  different  settlements,  as  I  passed 
along.  In  the  winter,  I  again  visited  Augusta  County,  in  Virginia,  crossed 
the  mountains  in  January,  and  preached  at  Pigeon  Creek  and  Chartiers, 
until  the  latter  end  of  March,  1776,  when  I  returned  home;  and,  at  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  on  the  23d  of  April,  accepted  a  call  from  the  united 
Oongregations  of  Chartiers  and  Pigeon  Creek,  and  was  dismissed  to  join  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  was  ordained  at  Cham* 
bersborg.  It  being  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  Indians 
being  very  troublesome  on  the  frontiers,  I  was  prevented  from  removing 
my  family  to  my  congregations  until  November,  1778.  I,  however,  visited 
them  as  often  as  I  could,  ordained  elders,  baptised  their  children,  and  took 
as  much  oare  of  them  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

When  I  oame  to  this  country,  the  cabin  in  which  I  was  to  live  was  raised, 
bat  there  was  no  roof  on  it,  nor  chimney  nor  floor  in  it :  the  people,  how- 
ever, were  very  kind,  assisted  me  in  preparing  my  house,  and  on  the  16th  of 
Deoember,  I  moved  into  it :  but  we  had  neither  bedstead,  nor  table,  nor 
diairs,  nor  stool,  nor  bucket.  All  these  things  we  had  to  leave  behind  us : 
there  being  no  waggon  road  at  that  time  over  the  mountains,  we  could  bring 
nothing  with  us  but  what  was  carried  on  pack  horses.  We  placed  two  boxes 
on  each  other,  which  served  us  for  a  table,  and  two  kegs  served  for  seats ;  and 
having  committed  ourselves  to  God  in  family  worship,  we  spread  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning.    The  next  day,  a  neighbour  oombg 
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to  my  assistance,  we  made  a  table  and  a  stool,  and  in  a  little  time  had 
every  thing  comfortable  about  us.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  had  no  bread 
for  weeks  together ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  pumpkins,  and  potatoes,  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  as  for  luxuries,  we  were  not  much  concerned 
about  them.  We  enjoyed  health,  the  Oospcl  and  its  ordinances,  and  pious 
friends :  we  were  in  the  place  where  we  believed  God  would  have  us  to  be,  and 
we  did  not  doubt  but  that  He  would  provide  for  us  every  thing  necessary. 
My  wife  and  I  lived  comfortably  together  more  than  forty-three  years ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1819,  she  departed  triumphantly  to  take  possession 
of  her  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 

When  I  had  determined  to  come  to  thb  country.  Dr.  Smith  enjoined  it 
upon  me  to  look  out  for  some  pious  young  men,  and  educate  them  for  the 
ministry ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  *'  though  »ome  men  of  piety  and  talents  may  go 
to  a  new  country,  at  first,  yet  if  they  are  not  careful  to  raise  up  others,  the 
country  will  not  be  well  supplied."  Accordingly,  I  collected  a  few  who 
gave  evidence  of  piety,  and  taught  them  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
some  of  whom  became  useful,  and  others  eminent,  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
I  had  still  a  few  with  me,  when  the  Academy  was  opened  in  Cannonsburg, 
and  finding  that  I  could  not  teach,  and  do  justice  to  my  congregation,  I 
immediately  gave  it  up,  and  sent  them  there. 

The  first  remarkable  season  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  we 
enjoyed  in  this  congregation,  began  about  the  middle  of  December,  1781. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  among  a  few  who  met  together  for  social  wor- 
ship, on  the  evening  of  a  Thanksgiving  day,  which  had  been  appointed  by 
Congress.  This  encouraged  us  to  appoint  other  meetings  for  the  same  pur- 
pose on  Sabbath  evenings ;  and  the  appearances  still  increasing.  Sabbath 
night  societies  were  continued  with  but  little  interruption  for  nearly  two 
years.  It  was  then  usual  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  religious  exercises ; 
nor  did  the  time  seem  tedious,  for  the  Lord  was  there,  and  his  work  went 
pleasantly  on.  Many  were  pricked  to  the  heart  with  deep  convictions,  and 
a  goodly  number,  we  hope,  became  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  At  the 
first  sacramental  occasion  after  the  work  began,  forty-five  were  added  to  the 
diurch,  many  of  whom  continued  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
and  filling  important  offices  in  the  church,  until  they  were  removed  to  the 
world  of  spirits.  This  time  of  refreshing  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  until  the  year  1794.  Upon  every  sacramental  occasion,  during  this 
period,  numbers  were  added  to  the  church,  who  gave  comfortable  evidence 
of  having  obtained  a  saving  change  of  heart ;  but,  as  I  neglected  to  keep  a 
register  of  their  names,  I  cannot  now  ascertain  their  number. 

The  next  remarkable  season  of  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  was  in  the 
year  1795.  This,  however,  was  not  very  extensive,  nor  of  long  continuance  ; 
yet,  during  this  season,  about  fifty  were  added  to  the  church,  most  of  whom 
continued  to  manifest,  by  their  walk  and  conversation,  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced a  real  change  of  heart,  and  some  of  them  became  successful 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  though  there  were  some  lamentable  instances  of 
apostacy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1799,  the  Lord  again  graciously  revived  his 
work  in  this  congregation.  Many  were  at  once  awakened  to  a  serious  oon- 
eem  about  their  immortal  souls,  and  made  to  inquire  the  way  to  Zion  with 
their  fkces  thitherward,  weeping  as  they  went.  Of  those  that  were  then 
awakened,  about  sixty  joined  the  church,  and  made  a  puUio  profession  of 
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religioii.  Tliis  revival,  m  well  as  thai  of  '95,  was  oarriod  on  without  mneh 
external  appearance,  except  a  solemn  attention  and  silent  weeping  under 
the  preaohiog  of  the  word. 

From  this  time  until  the  fall  of  1802,  religion  was  OTidentlj  on  the  decline ; 
for  though  some  were  every  year  added  to  the  church,  yet  they  were  generally 
such  as  had  been  brought  under  serious  impressions  in  1799,  and  there 
were  few  or  none  newly  awakened.  Sinners  became  more  bold  in  sin,  and 
floods  of  vanity  and  carnality  appeared  likely  to  carry  all  before  them. 
Even  the  pious  themselves  became  very  weak  and  feeble  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  much  buried  in  the  world,  insomuch  that  when  God  returned  to 
build  up  Zion,  it  might  in  truth  be  said,  **  We  were  as  men  that  dream." 
Many  stood  astonished,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and  but  few  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  bid  Him  welcome.  This  work  differed  from 
former  revivals  only  in  this, — that  the  body  was  more  generally  affected. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  persons  so  entirely  deprived  of  bodily 
strength,  that  they  would  fall  from  their  seats  and  off  their  feet,  and  be  as 
unable  to  help  themselves  as  a  new  born  child.  I  have  seen  some  lie  in 
this  condition  for  hours,  who  yet  said  that  they  could  hear  every  thing  that 
was  spoken,  and  felt  their  minds  more  composed,  and  more  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  Divine  things,  than  when  their  bodies  were  not  thus  affected.  As  far 
as  I  could  observe,  the  bodily  exercise  never  preceded  but  always  followed 
upon  the  mind's  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  some  Divine  truUi. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  joined  the  church,  as  the  fruits  of  this  revival. 
After  the  close  of  the  revival,  which  began  in  1809, — though,  upon  every 
sacramental  occasion,  some  joined  the  church, — yet  nothing  very  remarkable 
took  place  until  1828,  when  Ood  again  vbited  this  dry  and  parched  congre- 
gation with  a  shower  of  Divine  influences.  About  sixty  joined  the  church, 
as  the  i^ruits  of  thb  revival ;  a  number  of  whom  were  students  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  are  now  preaching  the  Oospel  of  Christ  to  their  dying  fellow  men. 
Since  that  time,  religion  has  rather  been  on  the  decline,  though  still  we  are 
not  left  without  some  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence.  At  every  sacramen- 
tal occasion,  some  have  come  out  from  the  world,  and  professed  to  take  the 
Lord  for  their  portion.  #»•♦#♦♦ 

The  First  Presbytery  that  met  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  was  held 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  third  week  of  October,  1783.  The  first  Synod 
met  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  1802.  *  *  • 
I  am  now  in  my  eightieth  year,  and  have  outlived  all  the  first  set  of  minis-^ 
ters  who  settled  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  all  the  second  set  who  were 
raised  in  thb  country,  and  several  of  the  third.  I  yet  enjoy  pretty  good 
health,  though  sometimes  troubled  with  rheumatic  pains.  I  am  yet  able  to* 
preach,  though  my  memory  is  much  failed,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  make 
more  use  of  notes  than  formerly ;  yet  my  lungs  are  still  good,  and  I  oan 
bawl  almost  as  loud  as  ever.  *  *  *  As  I  have  given  up  my  congrega- 
tion, because  I  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  if  my  li& 
and  health  be  continued,  I  design  thb  spring  and  summer  to  vbit  some  of 
the  old  congregations  which  I  helped  to  collect,  and  see  how  they  do,  and 
once  more  blow  the  Ooqpel  trumpet  among  them.        John  McMillak* 

The  preceding  letter  nearly  exhausts  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  as  it 
was  written  when  the  venerable  old  man  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  hb 
course.    He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefferson  Gol-^ 
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lege,  in  1807.  Dai4fig  the  iommer  and  aatnmn  unmediatelj  preceding  U« 
death,  he  was  ooonpied  much  in  visiting  the  chnrehes,  and  preaching  in 
yarioas  places,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  preached  with  almost  the  energy 
of  middle  life.  In  October,  1888,  he  attended  the  meeUng  of  the  Synod 
at  Pittsburg,  and  preached  twice  during  its  sessions ;  and  afterwards  aoeom- 
panied  several  of  his  brethren  down  the  river  to  Wheeling.  There  he 
remained  nearly  a  fortnight,  preaching  almost  every  day  and  evening.  On 
Tuesday,  the  5th  of  November,  he  went  to  Cannonsbnrg,  and  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  in  his  usual  health.  In  the  course  of  the  night  fol- 
lowing, he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  when  the  Doctor  was  called  the  next 
morniug.  Dr.  M.  made  a  remark  to  him,  that  was  understood  to  imply  a 
conviction  on  his  part  that  his  disease  would  have  a  fatal  termination.  And 
tkvL9  it  actually  resulted.  He  died,  sustained  to  the  last  by  the  consolations 
cf  the  Gospel,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  16th  of  November.  His  disease 
"s^as  paralysis  of  the  prostrate  gland,  occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  by  over- 
tasking his  strength  in  preaching.  The  day  after  his  death,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Chartiers  Church,  attended  by  a 
largo  concourse,  where,  after  appropriate  funeral  services,  it  was  laid  in  its 
last  resting  place. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  Dr.  McMillan  was  as  far  f^om 
being  attractive  as  you  can  well  imagine.  He  was  nearly  or  quite  six  feet 
high,  when  standing  erect, — which,  however,  rarely  happened,  as  he  usually 
walked  with  his  neck  and  head  inclined  forward.  He  was  of  a  stout  and 
clumsy  form,  his  features  coarse,  his  nose  very  prominent,  and  his  general 
aspect  somewhat  forbidding. 

He  had,  I  think,  no  great  talent  at  extemporaneous  preaching, — at  least 
in  early  life.  He,  therefore,  wrote  his  sermons  out  in  full,  and  committed 
them  to  memory.  As  he  could  put  multum  in  parvo  on  paper,  he  had  his 
sermon  of  such  a  size  that  he  could  put  it  into  a  small  pocket  Bible,  and 
hold  it  under  hb  thumb,  so  that  very  few  of  his  hearers  knew,  or  even  sus- 
pected, that  he  had  so  much  as  short  notes.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
coarse,  and  he  poured  his  words  out  in  such  a  torrent,  that  it  often  offended 
delicate  ears.  He  had  but  little  gesture,  seldom  moving  his  hands  in  the 
pulpit.  The  body  of  his  discourse  was  generally  doctrinal,  divided  into  two 
or  Uiree  heads, — ^the  whole  an  hour  long, — ^not  five  minutes  more  or  less, — 
embracing,  at  different  times,  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  application  of  his  sermons,  which  he  noTer 
omitted,  he  made  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  which 
were  sometimes  appalling.  In  describing  the  wretchedness  of  the  lost, 
especially  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  he  was 
tremendous.  And  God  blessed  his  preaching  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
oould  not  be  called  a  man  of  genius,  or  of  splendid  talents.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  plain  English,  which  the  most  illiterate  could  understand,  and  seldoai 
introduced  metaphysical  discussion,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  I  have 
often  seen  him,  when  preaching  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people, 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  the  native  trees,  take  off  his  ooat  and 
neckcloth  or  stock,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  and  proceed  without  exdl- 
ing  a  smile  in  one  of  the  audience. 

He  was  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and,  at  a  very  early  period, 
opened  a  school  in  a  small  log  cabin  which  he  built  near  his  house.  When- 
ever he  found  a  young  man  of  piety,  who  appeared  to  have  pfts  promising 
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eztennTe  nsefolness  in  the  Charoh,  he  took  him  into  his  fiunily,  taught  him 
without  charge,  and  trained  him  up  for  the  ministry.  In  this  way  Patter^ 
son,  Porter,  Marques,  Hughes,  and  several  other  eminently  useful  ministers, 
were  trained.  After  an  Academy,  through  his  influence,  was  established  in 
Oannonsburg,  three  miles  from  his  residence,  he  confined  his  teaching  to 
Theology;  and  this  he  continued  until  Theological  Seminaries  were  estab- 
lished. 

He  lived  almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  his  farm,  and  in  a  style  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness  ;  and  though  he  extended  a  hospitable 
welcome  to  his  friends,  they  generally  partook  of  the  accustomed  fare,  and 
never  heard  an  apology  from  his  lips.  No  man  ever  valued  money  less,  for 
his  own  use  or  that  of  his  family,  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  render 
them  comfortable.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  gave,  for  benevolent  purposes,  more  than  he  received  from  his  con- 
gregation ;  and  he  did  it  so  silently,  that  there  were  very  few  to  whom  it  was 
known.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  indigent  young  men  with  the 
means  of  prosecuting  their  studies  for  the  Gospel  ministry, — always  as  a 
loan, — telling  them  to  return  it  when  they  were  able,  so  that  he  might 
assist  others.  He  also  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  others  with  himself  in 
this  object,  long  before  Education  Societies  were  thought  of.  From  a 
person  who  lived  in  his  family,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  I  learned  the 
following  interesting  fact  illustrative  of  his  benevolence.  Sometime  between 
1780  and  1790,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and  great  suffering  in  conse- 
quence, in  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  scarcity  of  breadstuff's 
was  not  thought  of  until  April  or  May  ;  but,  about  that  time,  people  began 
to  go  in  every  direction  to  purchase  grain.  When  a  stranger  came  to  Mr. 
McMillan,  wishing  to  buy,  he  would  ask  the  applicant  in  a  rough  way  if  he 
had  money  to  pay  for  it.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
he  would  say, — **  I  have  no  wheat  or  corn  for  you ;  you  can  buy 
elsewhere."  He  disposed  of  his  wheat  and  com,  of  which  he  had  several 
hundred  bushels,  to  such  as  he  knew  had  no  means  to  buy,  on  condition 
that  they  would  return  to  him  an  equal  quantity  after  harvest.  To  the 
vicious  and  idle  his  rebukes  were  often  severe,  sometimes  scathing.  To 
those  in  distress  either  of  body  or  mind,  he  was  kind  and  tender,  beyond 
what  a  stranger  would  think  possible  in  a  man  of  his  appearance. 

Dr.  McMillan's  influence  in  preaching  the  Gospel  himself,  and  in  training 
others  for  the  same  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  With  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, he  was  just  such  a  man  as  was  suited  to  the  field  of  labour  assigned 
him.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  bright  name 
<m  earthy  and  has  gone,  I  doubt  not,  to  a  glorious  reward  in  HeaveB. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JAMES  GABNAHAK. 
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THADDEUS  DOD  * 

1775—1798. 

Thabdsus  Dod,  the  son  of  Stephen  Dod,  was  horn  near  Newark,  N.  J. 
on  the  7th  of  March,  (0.  S.)  1740.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Qail« 
ford,  Conn.,  removed  from  Newark  to  Mendbam  in  the  same  State,  while 
this  son  was  in  his  infancy;  and  there  the  son  spent  his  youthful  days. 
From  early  childhood  he  had  strong  religious  impressions,  and  the  private 
record  of  his  exercises  through  a  series  of  years  shows  that  he  was  the  sub* 
ject  of  almost  constant  internal  conflicts,  until  the  year  1764,  when  he 
believed  that  he  experienced  a  decisive  change  of  character.  The  next 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  in  Mendham. 

At  a  very  early  period  h^  began  to  develop  an  extraordinary  taste  and 
talent  for  Mathematics,  and  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  colle- 
giate education  ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  hb  father  forbade  the 
expectation  of  it,  except  as  it  should  be  aocomplbhed  through  his  own 
efforts.  By  teaching  school  at  different  times,  and  studying  as  he  could 
find  opportunity,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  becoming  fitted  to  enter  College, 
and  in  acquiring  the  means  of  meeting  his  expenses  there.  He  joined  the 
Sophomore  class  of  (he  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1771,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
Soon  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Phoebe  Baldwin,  and  about  the  same  time  entered  on  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter.  After  remain- 
ing there  about  a  year,  he  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Johnes,  who  had  been  his  first  teacher  in 
Latin.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  in  1775. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-77,  he  was  confined  by  a  severe  attack  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism ;  but  in  the  month  of  March,  though  still  unable  to 
dress  himself  without  assistance,  he  resolved  on  making  a  tour  to  the  West. 
After  preaching  in  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  visited  the  settlements  of  George's  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  and 
Dunlap's  Creek,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Tenmile.  As  there  were,  at  the 
latter  plaoe  a  number  of  families,  who  had  removed  from  Morris  County, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  invited  him  to  visit  them,  and  that  his 
journey  was  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  that  purpose.  This  emi- 
gration had  taken  place  about  the  year  1773,  when  there  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  but,  by  a  fresh  outbreak  in  the 
spring. of  1774,  these  people  were  driven  back,  and  took  refuge  in  a  fort 
near  Monongahela  River.  The  next  year,  they  returned  and  built  a  fort,  to 
which  they  could  resort  in  time  of  danger.  In  the  summer  season,  for 
several  years,  they  were  compelled  frequently  to  remain  together  in  the 
forts, — the  men  going  out  in  armed  parties  to  work  on  their  &rms ;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  Indians  retired  to  their  wigwams  and  hunting  grounds, 
they  returned  to  their  habitations.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr. 
Dod  went  among  them ;  and  as  they  were  his  old  friends,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  scenes  of  an  interesting  revival  in  New 
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Jersey,  in  1764,  the  meeting  mnst  have  been,  to  boUi  parties,  one  of  no 
common  interest.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians  had  put  a  stop 
to  immigration,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  conse- 
quently delayed,  what  they  most  ardently  desired, — the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  the  administration  of  its  ordinances  among  them.  After 
preaching,  for  some  time,  in  that  comparatively  desolate  region,  he  returned 
to  New  Jersey  in  August,  1777. 

The  people  at  Tenmile,  during  his  sojourn  there,  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  he  should  take  up  his  residence  among  them  as  their  minister ;  and 
though  there  were  not  more  than  ten  men  within  their  bounds,  who  were 
professors  of  religion,  and  not  one  man  of  wealth  among  them  all,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  support  him  and  his  family,  if  he  would  cast  in  his  lot 
with  them,  and  share  their  simple  and  humble  mode  of  living.  Though  he 
foresaw  that  hb  acceptance  of  their  invitation  would  subject  him  to  muck 
self-denial  and  sacrifice,  yet  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  ministering  to 
his  early  friends,  and  in  seeing  the  Oospel  planted  in  that  new  country, 
disposed  and  ultimately  determined  him  to  yield  to  their  wishes ;  and  accor- 
dingly he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of*  New  York,  sine  titulo,  in 
October,  1777,  with  a  view  to  finding  his  home  in  that  then  distant  part  of 
the  country. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  New  Jersey,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  two  children, — ^and  also  two  of  his  brothers,  with  their  families,  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  in  regard  to  an  ultimate  settlement.  By  the  10th  of 
November,  they  had  arrived  at  Patterson's  Creek,  in  Hampshire  County, 
Ya.,  where  Mr.  Dod  had  made  some  acquaintance  in  his  former  tour.  But 
hearing,  while  there,  of  a  then  recent  formidable  attack  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Fort  at  Wheeliog,  and  of  the  consequent  confusion  and  terror  prevailing 
throughout  the  West,  they  deemed  it  imprudent  to  proceed  farther  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Dod,  however,  after  remaining  a  few  days  with  his  family,  lefl 
them,  and  crossing  the  mountains  alone,  proceeded  to  Tenmile,  where  he 
preached  in  the  forts,  and  baptized  the  children,  and  after  a  week  returned. 

He  remained  at  Patterson's  Creek  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  employed  in  preaching  there,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  where,  it  would  seem,  no  churches  had  yet  been  organ- 
ised. His  labours  in  this  field  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  leave,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  retain  him,  and 
a  much  better  support  offered  him  than  he  could  expect  at  Tenmile ;  but  he 
eonld  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1779, 
he,  with  hb  wife  and  child,  (for  he  had  buried  one  child  during  hb  sojourn 
at  Patterson's  Creek,)  and  hb  two  brothers,  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  on  pack  horses,  some  of  which  had  been  sent  f^om 
Tenmile.  One  of  hb  brothers,  however,  accompanied  him  only  a  part  of 
the  way,  and  then  returned  to  New  Jersey. 

On  reaching  the  place  of  hb  destination,  he  found  a  dark  and  forbidding 
state  of  things ;  but  he  entered  npon  hb  labours  with  great  seal  and  self* 
denial.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1781,  he  organiied  a  church  consbting  of 
twenty-five  members  ;  but  it  wa«  some  time  before  the  Lord's  Supper  could 
be  administered,  on  aooovnt  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  Mr.  Dod  was  the  second  minister  who  settled  West  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  (Dr.  McMillan  only  having  preceded  him,)  and  took  a  position 
farther  oa  the  frontier  than  any  other.     Tenmile,  on  the  South,  bordered 
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on  an  unbroken  wiUernesa.  A  line  of  forts  from  Pittsbarg  to  Wheeling  pro- 
tected the  places  farther  North ;  but  from  Wheeling  to  Point  Pieasmt  all 
was  open  to  the  savage  foe.  But  though  there  were  frequent  hostile  d^Doa- 
strations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  though  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood fell  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  not  one  of  the  little 
company  that  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  was  killed.  And  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Dod,  in  the  midst  of  these  perilous 
circumstances,  and  while  the  people,  during  part  of  the  time,  were  shut  up 
in  the  fort,  were  attended  by  a  revival  of  religion,  as  the  fruits  of  which 
upwards  of  forty  were  admitted  to  the  church.  The  first  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  in  a  bam,  in  May,  1783 ;  and  it  was  an  occasion  of 
great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  by  unusual  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1785 ;  and  though 
public  worship  was  held  alternately  in  two  sections  of  the  congregation,  no 
other  was  erected  till  the  summer  of  1792.  There  was  but  one  organization 
of  church  or  congregation  while  Mr.  Dod  lived. 

As  he  had  an  exquisite  taste  for  music,  and  withal  was  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  a  science,  he  caused  special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  part  of  public  worship.  He  used  no  other  than  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns  from  the  first.  He  delivered  sermons  and  addresses  designed 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  sacred  music,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  performed.  And  in  1792,  he  introduced  singing  without  read- 
ing the  line ;  and  though  it  was  to  some  rather  an  offensive  innovation,  it 
■eems  to  have  occasioned  no  serious  disturbance. 

Mr.  Dod  was  specially  attentive  to  the  interests  of  education, — frequently 
visiting  schools,  and  counselling  and  encouraging  the  teachers.  He  had  a 
building  erected  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling,  in  which  he  opened 
a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  in  the  spring  of  1782.  This  school, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  was  in  operation  for  about  three 
years  and  a  half.  It  was  discontinued  in  the  autumn  of  1785 ;  but  for 
what  reasons,  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascertained.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
McMillan,  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Dod  as  pioneers  in  the  ministry, 
abo  sympathized  with  him  most  fully  in  the  educational  enterprise ;  and  as 
the  result  of  their  consultation  and  oo-operaibn,  an  Academy  was  instituted 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted,  September  24,  1787, 
with  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Dod  was  urgently  soli- 
cited to  become  the  head  of  this  institution,  and  he  finally — ^though  not 
without  great  reluctance — consented  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  a  single 
year.  The  institution  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April,  1789,  with 
between  twenty  and  thirty  students.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as 
Principal,  he  continued  his  labours  as  a  minister — preaching  one-third  of 
the  time  at  Washington,  and  dividing  the  other  two-thirds  between  the  two 
places  at  Tenmile. 

Mr.  Dod's  labours,  throughout  his  whole  ministry,  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  much  more  than  an  ordinary  blessing.  Besides  a  regular 
increase  of  his  church  from  year  to  year,  there  were  several  seasons  of  spe- 
cial religious  interest,  which  brought  in  larger  numbers.  It  was  during  sudb 
a  season  that  he  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labours.  In  the  summer  of 
1792,  a  revival  oommenced  among  his  people,  which  continued  through 
the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter.  Encouraged  by  Uiis  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Dod  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  Botwithstaadmg  he  was  then  rapidly 


wasting  tinder  tbe  influence  of  pulmonary  consumption.  At  the  fall  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  he  had  been  a{)pointed  to  preach  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
April  at  Cross  Creek,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Smith.  This  appointment  be  insisted,  contrary  to  the  better 
judgment  of  his  friends,  on  fulfilling ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  last  public 
service  that  he  ever  performed.  In  returning  home,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
violent  storm,  which,  together  with  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  exercise, 
effectually  prostrated  him.  His  disease  now  took  on  a  more  decided  form, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  For 
a  brief  period,  he  was  subject  to  distressing  doubts  in  regard  to  his  spiritual 
state ;  but  before  his  death  the  joys  of  salvation  were  fully  restored  to  him. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1793.  A  Discourse  was  preached  at  his 
funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  from  Rev.  ziv.  18. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Cephas  Dod,  of  Amity,  Pa.,  and  published  in  the  Presbyterian  Magaiine 
for  August  and  September,  1854 : — 

**  Mr.  Dod  in  his  early  childhood  evinced  a  love  of  learning;  and  it  deserves  parti- 
cular notice  that  his  attention  was  first  turned  to  a  careAil  reeling  of  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  At  tbe  age  of  about 
fifceen  or  sixteen  years,  he  took  to  mathematical  studies,  which  he  pursued  with  great 
ardour,  though  without  an  instructer,  and  his  attainments  were  probably  not  the  leas 
profound,  because  made  with  little  assistance.  Kev.  Dr.  Gamaluin,  in  a  letter  dated 
July,  1811,  wrote — 'The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  your 
father's  mathematical  talents  and  attainments  were  held  by  his  contemporaries  in  the 
College.  Before  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  tbe 
College,  Albert  B.  Dod,  owe  present  Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  nominated  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Mathematical  Chair,  and  the  Judge  remarked  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  candidate,  and  did  not  know  his  reputation  as  a  mathemati- 
cian; nevertheless  he  would  vote  for  him  most  cheerfully;  he  liked  the  name;  that  he 
never  knew  a  Dod  (and  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  them)  that  was  not  born  a 
mathematician;  that  there  was  one  Thaddeus  Dod  in  College  when  he  was  a  student, 
who  seemed  to  understand  mathematics  by  instinct;  that  all  the  students  applied  to 
him  for  aid  when  any  thing  difficult  occurred  in  their  mathematical  studies.  He  pre- 
sumed the  candidate  was  of  the  same  stock,*  and  he  would  vote  for  him. 

^'  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  less  eminent  as  a  classical  than  a  mathematical 
scholar.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  prefixed  to  some  of  his  discourses, — each  neatly 
written  ia  its  appropriate  character, — show  his  familiarity  with  those  languages.  He  had 
much  versatility  of  talent,  and  could  pursue  with  pleasure  any  branch  of  science;  but 
the  word  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  was  his  favourite  studv. 

"  Kev.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Address  at  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Clark,  as  President  of 
Washington  College,  uses  the  following  language  in  reference  to  Washington  Acadiemy 
and  Mr.  Dod — ^namely: — 'As  an  Academy,  it  soon  acquired  dbtinction,  by  having  for 
its  first  President  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod,  one  of  the  early  literarv  pioneers  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  the  associate  of  McMillan,  Power,  and  Smith,  m  the  formation  of 
the  first  Presbytery  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,— probably,  if  we  may  trust 
tradition,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  their  number.* 

"In  preaching  he  used  notes,  seldom  entering  the  pulpit  without  them;  but  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  short;  few  of  his  discourses,  thou^  studied  with  great 
care,  were  written  out  in  full.  Being  a  subject  of  pulmonary  disease,  his  voice  was 
not  strong,  and  did  not  admit  of  loud  and  passionate  declamation.  His  enunciation 
was  exceedingly  distinct,  and  his  emphasis  correct,  so  that  he  was  easily  heard  even 
by  a  large  audience.  In  his  manner,  he  always  showed  that  he  felt  the  truths  he 
delivered,  and  was  anxious  that  those  whom  he  addressed  should  feel  them  too.  His 
preachinfl^  was  spoken  of  by  ministers  and  people  as  being  of  a  remarkably  close  dis- 
criminating character.  He  took  great  delight  in  religious  conversation ,  entering  deeplj 
into  its  spirit,  and  this  practice  he  urged  upon  his  people  in  all  their  communications 
together,  as  a  means  of  growth  in  grace,  and  of  stirring  each  other  up  to  love  and 
good  works.  With  the  young  people  of  his  charge  he  used  great  familiarity,  and 
especially  by  affectionately  urging  upon  them  the  claims  of  the  Gospel." 

*  Th*  ProfeMor  was  a  grand-Dephew  oT  Thadd«Qi  Dod. 
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JOHN  RANKIN. 

1776— 1798, 
PROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  W.  K.  HANDT. 

PoRTSxouTH,  Va.,  Jane  7, 1867. 

Bev.  and  dear  Brother :  The  name  of  John  Rankin  is  well  worUij  of  a 
record  in  joor  "  Annals.*'  He  was  a  bright  light  in  ''  the  Peninsula  ;*'  and 
though  it  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  his  candlestick  was  removed,  the 
rays  of  that  light  are  still  reflected  in  the  *'  lower  counties,'*  and  children's 
children  experience  their  continued  influence.  As  I  have  had  considerable 
opportunities  of  investigating  his  history,  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  the 
result  in  the  following  brief  sketch. 

John  Eankin  was  a  native  of  the  same  little  *'  Diamond  State,**  thai 
gave  to  the  Church  such  men  as  Davies,  Miller  the  younger,  McWhorter, 
James  P.  Wilson,  and  a  host  of  others — earnest  friends  of  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  of  our  common  Christianity.  He  was  bom  at 
Newark,  De.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1760,  of— it  is  believed — poor  but 
respectable  parentage.  He  was  a  student  in  the  **  Old  Academy**  of  hb 
native  village  ;  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  made 
commendable  progress  in  such  other  branches  as  were  taught  in  the  Pres- 
byterian schools  of  that  day.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
tho  direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Read,  D.  D.,  of  Wilmington,  for  whom 
he  seemed  always  to  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  into  whose  hands  we 
are  informed  by  tradition  were  committed  some  of  his  manuscript  sermons, 
intended  for  the  press  ;  but  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  were  not 
published.  For  the^e  sermons  I  have  made  diligent  search,  but  without 
success.  I  have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  possession  of 
a  son  of  the  excellent  Read,  an  autograph  essay  on  the  subject  of  Temper- 
ance, which  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  chirography, 
but  as  illustrative  of  the  sound  principles  held  by  some  good  men,  long 
before  tho  day  of  Temperance  pledges  and  associations. 

In  1773,  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  which  had  generally  numbered  about 
ttght  members,  was  found  to  be  reduced  just  one  half.  The  only  ministers 
remaining  to  supply  the  destitute  places  of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 
lying  South  of  the  three  upper  counties,  were  Messrs.  John  Miller,  Jacob 
Ker,*  Alexander  Huston,t  and  Matthew  Wilson.  These  fathers  had  each 
of  them  two  or  three  congregations  to  which  they  statedly  niinbtered  ;  and 
all  of  them  rejoiced  to  perform  as  much  missionary  labour  over  the  exten- 

*  Jacob  Kkb, — a  md  of  Walter  Ker,  an  emigrant  from  Sootland,— wa«  bora  in  Freehold, 
K.  J. ;  wae  graduated  at  the  CoUege  ot  New  Jerwy,  in  1758;  waa  Tutor  in  the  College  fron 
1760  to  1762;  waa  lioenaed  to  preach  bj  the  New  Brumwielc  Preebjterr  between  the  meeUaci 
of  Synod  in  1762  and  1763,  and  waa  oidained  bj  the  aame  Presbytery  between  the  meetingi  of 
Synod  in  1763  and  1764;  waa  reoeired  by  the  Preabrtery  of  Lewea  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1764;  waa  called  to  the  Churohea  of  Monokin  and  Wicomico,  Md.,  Angust  29,  1764;  beouM 
Futor  of  those  Churches  shortly  after,  and  died  in  charge  of  them  on  the  29th  of  July,  1795. 
The  foUowing  testimony  to  hia  worth  is  from  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewea : — '*  The 
loss  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Church  in  general,  and  by  this  Presby- 
tery in  particular.  He  was  a  bright  luminary  in  the  Church,  who  lived  exemplarily,  preached 
warmly,  and  prayed  fsrvently — a  pattern  truly  worthy  the  imitation  of  his  brethren.-' 

t  Albxaitdbr  HirsTOif  was  Hoeni»©d  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  April  12,  1763; 
waa  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Mnrtfaerkiln  and  Throe  Huns,  De.,  October  9,  1764;  and 
died  Januarr  3.  1785.  ereatW  1iun«mtod. 
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•be  snrroimdiiig  wastes,  as  opportnnity  aad  health  wooU  alloir.  They 
were  anable,  however,  to  oomplj  with  half  the  calls  that  were  made  upon 
them  to  preach  and  to  adminbter  the  ordinances.  At  this  crisis,  it  was 
resolved  to  supplicate  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  for  aid.  An  urgent 
appeal  was  drawn  up,  (October  19,)  setting  forth  the  fact  that  **  here  are 
numbers  of  starving  souls,  crying  to  us  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  unable 
to  assist  them.  We,  therefore,  apply  to  you,  our  dear  Christian  fellow- 
labourers,  who  are  not  only  concerned  for  your  particular  churches,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  earnestly  request  you,  as  you  regard  the 
common  interest  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  send  us  what  supplies  you 
possibly  can." 

Two  noble-hearted  young  men  caught  the  echo  of  this  *^  Macedonian 
cry,*'  Mid  responded  at  once  to  the  pressing  appeal.  These  were  Samuel 
McMaster*  and  John  Bankin.  McMaster  came  with  a  diploma  from  the 
Academy  of  Newark,  De.,  and  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from  the 
Presbytery  under  whose  care  he  had  been  previously  received  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Young  Eankin  was  unable  to  reach  the  ground 
until  the  follo¥ring  spring.  He  came,  too,  under  an  embarrassment  which 
his  fellow-pupil  had  escaped  —  without  a  presbyterial  r^ommendation. 
Early  in  the  winter  of  1775,  he  had  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
to  be  taken  on  trials  for  licensure  ;  but  some  members,  objecting  to  the 
reception  of  an  individual  who  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  College  dip- 
loma, it  was  determined  to  make  the  application  an  occasion  for  an  overture 
to  Synod  upon  the  question — *'  May  Presbyteries  license  persons  to  preach 
the  Qospel  who  have  not  obtained  a  d^ree  from  some  College  ?**  The 
answer  to  this  overture, — which  may  be  found  in  the  Synodical  Record,  was 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  body  of  judicious  and  learned 
men  ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  as  Rankin  himself  was  satisfied  would  be  returned. 
*'  As  Presbyteries,"  said  they,  "  are  the  proper  judges  to  determine  con- 
cerning the  literary  and  other  requisite  qualifications  for  the  ministerial 
office,  it  is  not  intended  to  preclude  from  admission  to  trial  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  public  testimoniab,  or  degrees  from 
public  seminaries." 

Rankin's  circumstances  were  such,  that  he  found  it  altogether  inexpedient 
to  wait  a  whole  year  for  this  announcement ;  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  preparation  which  could  be  suitably  attested  by  a  Presbyterial  examina- 
tion, ho  resolved  to  make  application  without  delay  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewes  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  licensure.  The  application  was  favourably 
received  ;  and  at  the  meetingof  Presbytery,  held  at  Murtheikiln,  November 
29,  1775,  he  was  regularly  licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Immediately  after  the  licensure  of  Mr.  Rankin,  he  was  appointed  to  sup- 
ply the  Churches  of  Buckingham  in  Maryland,  and  Blackwater  in  Delaware, 
at  intervals,  until  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  appears  to  have 
interested  these  associated  congregations  at  once ;  and  in  March,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  supply  them  for  the  next  three  months, — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Sabbaths  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  Churches  at  Fishing 
Creek  and  Vienna,  in  Maryland. 

•SA.MUBL  McMastbb  waa  Uoeiwed  to  i>raMh  bj  Qm  Pretbyteir  of  Lowet»  Manh  26,  117$% 
wmi  ordained  April  20,  1779;  nhortly  after  became  Paator  of  Snow  Hill  and  Pitt's  Greek 
Ohnroheg,  in  which  oonneelion  he  remained  more  than  thirty  yean.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the 
JUhoboih  Choroh. 
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The  dnmliM  of  BiMngluM  «id  Bkekwater  w&n  sow  motm  to  Imitc 
tlM  «Blin  Benrioes  oC  Mr.  Rankin ;  but  expeotiag  to  be  mbaent  for  a  tine 
from  the  booBda  of  the  Preabjtorj,  be  ooald  onlj  i^OBuae  to  tnfpkj  tbeM 
9m  hia  retam  aa  heretofore.  Thia  he  ocmtinued  to  do  in  eoBpUanoe  with 
Ibeir  aoUcitationa,  and  by  regular  appointment,  until  the  avmmer  of  1778w 
About  a  year  before  thia,  however,  1m  had  intimated  to  hia  brethren  a  deaire 
to  be  diamiaaed  from  the  Presbjterj.  To  this  proposal  thej  eonld  noi 
aeeede  ;  and  at  length,  in  aubmission  to  their  authority,  the  idea  was  aban^ 
doned  altogether.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  eontinued  to  ezerciae  his  gift, 
aimply  as  a  licentiato.  This  snbjeeted  the  ehurches  to  mneh  ineonvenieBoe. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  unavoidable,  as  the  Presbytery  had  not  been 
able  to  asaemUe  for  about  fifteen  months,  in  eonsequenee  ei  the  agitation 
oeoaaioBed  by  the  Tories.  This  having  at  length  subsided,  an  urgent  appeal 
was  made  by  the  Churches  of  Buckingham  and  Blaekwater  for  his  ordina- 
iion,  **  who  also  begged  leave  to  present  a  unanimous  call  for  his  settle- 
ment with  them."  3ir.  Bankin,  having  signified  his  dispontion  to  accept 
the  call;  the  ordination  was  effected  according  to  their  wishes  on  the  3d  day 
of  June,  1778,  in  the  church  at  Murtherldln.  The  minister  preached  h^ 
own  ordinatioif  Sermon  from  II.  Cor.  IL  16 ;  and  all  the  other  services  were 
performed  by  the  Bev.  John  Miller.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
installation,  at  Buckingham,  April  20,  1779,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  that  aervice  did  not  take  place  until  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytory  in 
Ootober  of  the  same  year. 

The  comfortable  relations  existii^  between  Mr.  Bankin  and  his  people 
are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  pr8tracted  service  which  he  rendered  them, — 
continuing  through  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Coming  amongst 
them  at  a  time  of  great  political  distraction,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  crisis,  even  the  hearts  of  Christians  had  contracted  an 
unwonted  spiritual  insensibility,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  little  to  hope.  It 
was  a  time  of  prevailing  iniquity — wicked  men  walked  abroad  in  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  every  lust;  infidelity  was  rife;  strange  sectarists 
were  diffusing  their  erratic  and  even  poisonous  sentiments  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula;  and,  at  no  time,  perhaps,  had  so  great  a  want 
of  interest  been  manifested  among  all  classes,  on  religious  subjects.  But 
Bankin  was  not  discouraged.  With  strong  confidence  in  the  Qod  of  battles, 
he  went  forth  to  the  contest.  Whilst,  as  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  back- 
ward to  defend  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  Church,  he  was  yet  more 
earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  regarded  the  fundamental  truths  of  our 
common  Christianity. 

Bankin  did  not  labour  in  vain.  An  intelligent  and  able  theologian, — a 
lealous  preacher,  with  a  fervid  and  easy  delivery,  he  was  heard  with  atten- 
tion wherever  he  went.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity ;  or 
enjoying  it,  have  turned  it  to  better  account.  Instant  in  season  and  out  <^ 
season,  visiting  the  waste  places  and  preaching  to  the  destituto  wherever  he 
oould  find  them, — he  sowed  broadcast  the  seed  of  the  word ;  and  Ood  gave 
it  increase.  The  savour  of  his  good  name  was  in  all  the  churches ;  and 
whilst  the  memorials  of  hb  holy  influence  appear  in  various  public  and  pri- 
vate records,  there  are  those  yet  living  who  testify  to  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versations, exhortations,  and  sermons.  There  are  no  means,  however,  of 
arriving  with  statistical  accuracy  at  the  results  of  his  labours,  even  amongst 
the  people  of  hb  own  charge.    About  this  time,  the  Sessions  of  Bucking- 
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bun  Mid  61sckwat«r,  w«re  not  paHie«kr  ia  Ihe  preNfnrsiim  of  'Umif  Reo- 

ords ;  and  there  are  no  data,  b j  which  we  can  reach  even  a  probable  esti- 
mate of  the  DQmbers  brought  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  daring 
bis  long  pastorate.  We  know,  howerer,  that  the  old  frame  building  iti 
which  he  entered  upon  his  work,  soon  became  too  strait  for  the  growing 
congregation ;  and  that,  long  before  his  death,  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
that  Tcrj  stately  and  commodions  brick  edifice,  which,  after  resisting  the 
storms  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  winters,  was  at  length  nnro<^Mi 
and  dilapidated  by  the  fearfal  tempest  that  brought  distress  to  so  many 
hearts  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January  last. 

About  the  year  1791,  the  health  of  Mr.  Rankin  began  seriously  to  &il, 
80  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  Delaware  charge, 
which,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  he  had  continued  for  years  to 
serre  with  great  diligence  and  constancy. 

In  May,  1792,  he  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  in  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  he  was  there  again  the  next  year,  as  a  special  commissioner, 
associated  with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Ker,  Major  William  Jones,  and  William 
Morris.  The  appointment  of  this  extra  delegation  grew  out  of  a  report  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Presbytery  by  Mr.  Rankin,  in  relation  to  a  judgment 
of  the  Assembly,  virtually  censuring  that  judicatory  for  an  action  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hindman.*  Through  the 
influence  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Assembly  was  induced  to  review  so  much 
of  their  proceedings  as  related  to  this  matter;  and,  *' after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  no  man  or  body  of 
men,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  this  Church,  ought  to  be  condemned 
or  censured,  without  having  notice  of  the  accusation  against  him  or  them, 
and  notice  given  for  trial ;  and  therefore  that  if  the  (General  Assembly  of 
the  last  year  so  meant,  by  the  minute  in  question,  it  was  informal." 

In  1796,  we  find  Mr.  Rankin  agun  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  During 
this  year  also,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  the  Presbytery  to  be 
absent  part  of  the  summer  on  an  excursion  for  his  health.  Indeed,  from 
thb  time  onward,  he  appears  to  have  gradually  failed ;  until,  at  length,  after 
two  more  years  of  toil  and  suffering,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  scenes  of 
earth. 

Nearly  threescore  years  have  passed  since  this  excellent  man  went  to  his 
grave.  But  he  is  still  gratefully  remembered  by  some  aged  persons ;  and 
there  are  few  in  the  vicinity  of  those  ancient  churches,  in  the  ^' lower  coun* 
ties,"  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  without  reverence  for,  the  name  of  Rankin. 
With  that  name  is  associated  a  character,  presenting  an  interesting  combi- 
nation  of  cheerfulness,  energy,  piety,  and  great  usefulness.  There  is  not 
even  a  traditionary  reminiscence  of  unfedthfulness  as  a  pastor,  nor  of  impru- 
dence or  indiscretion  in  any  of  the  relations  which  he  sustained, — ecclesi- 
astical, civil  or  social.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  known  to 
have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  shortly  after  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing memorial  was  entered  upon  the  Minutes: — **The  Rev.  John  Rankin 
was  removed  by  death,  on  the  2d  instant ;  by  which  event  the  Church  has 
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miMod  on  So  Sift  of  AprU«  1795. 
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k«t  a  lealdQfl  adfooale,  the  Presbytery  »  worthy  member,  and'  bb  country 
tk  warm  patriot." 

There  are  Tariona  traditions  of  Mr.  Bankings  uncommon  power  aa  a 
preacher.  The  late  Qeneral  Gleorge  Handy,  of  Somerset  Coanty,  Md.,  has 
frequently  remarked  that  he  could  distinctly  remember  a  Communion  sea- 
son which  occurred  at  Princess  Anne,  when  the  Pastor  of  that  Ohnn^, — 
BcT.  Jacob  Ker, — ^was  assisted  by  the  minister  from  Buckingham ;  and 
such  was  the  pathos  and  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  and  the  general  8olem« 
nity  of  the  scene,  as  to  leave  an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  remained 
yiyid  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Rankin's  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking, 
I  may  mention  the  following  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
Bishop's  Mill,  near  the  Southern  line  of  Delaware, — a  locality  where,  from 
time  immemoriid,  on  election  and  other  public  days,  crowds  of  persons  have 
resorted  to  engage  in  such  sports  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  excitement 
oi  the  hour.  On  one  of  these  occasions, — tradition  docs  not  say  what, — a 
large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled;  and  among  the  multitude  of 
topics  discussed,  the  wonderful  impromptu  talent  of  Parson  Rankin — as  he 
was  familiarly  called — was  not  forgotten.  Some  alleged  that  he  could  speak 
fluently  and  appropriately,  on  any  subject,  and  at  any  moment,  without  the 
least  premeditation-— others  doubted^ — and  to  settle  the  matter,  certain  par- 
ties ventured  a  wager.  The  Parson,  though  at  a  distance  of  a  doxen  miles, 
was  immediately  sent  for,  with  the  express  understanding  that  he  should 
not  be  informed  of  the  object  until  his  arrival.  Finding  him  at  home,  the 
messenger  returned,  in  haste,  with  his  charge.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rankin 
reached  the  spot,  he  was  informed  that  the  crowd  wished  to  hear  him  preach ; 
and  that,  without  any  delay.  The  friends  of  the  preacher  had  not  mistaken 
his  powers.  Mounting  a  stump,  or  some  other  convenient  elevation,  he,  at 
once,  opened  his  Bible,  and  announced  his  text, — Acts  x,  29, — '*  Therefore 
came  I  unto  you  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for :  I  ask  there- 
fore, for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?"  With  so  appropriate  a  text, 
caught  up  in  a  moment,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  sermon  was  cor- 
respondingly interesting  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Rankin  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  musical  taste.  The  flute 
and  the  violin  were  his  favourite  instruments ;  and  with  all  the  existing 
prejudice  against  **  fiddling,"  he  habitually  performed  on  the  condemned 
instrument,  without  bringing  reproach  upon  either  the  church  or  the  min- 
istry. 

He  was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  nature ;  and  his  mind  delighted  in  poetry. 
It  was  his  habit  to  rise  with  the  lark  ;  and  in  the  bright  early  morning  to 
prepare  his  sermons,— oft-times,  indeed,  whilst  walking  in  the  fields  or  woods. 
There  are  several  beautiful  hymns  extant  which  were  composed  by  him ; 
and  these  hymns  are  still  sung  to  tunes  which  were  also  his  own  composi- 
tion. One  of  his  hymns,  called  *'The  Rising  Sun,"  was  composed — both 
words  and  music— during  a  walk  in  the  morning  at  sunrise. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Rankin  married  Mary  Atkinson  of  Worcester  County,  Md., 
by  whom  he  had  several  children, — two  only  of  whom  now  survive, — ^namely, 
Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Franklin, — widow  of  the  late 
Major  Henry  Franklin  of  Berlin,  Md.  The  Hon.  John  Rankin  Franklin, 
of  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  and  George  Franklin,  M.  D.,  of  Donaldsonvillc,  La. 
are  grandsons  of  this  worthy  minister. 
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T)ie  remftiDs  of  Mr.  Bankin  lie  interred  in  the  grare-jMrd  of  A%  ohweli, 

which,  for  so  many  yearg,  had  been  the  scene  of  his  labours.     Orer  his 

grave  is  a  marble  slab,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"In  memory  of 

THE  REV.  JOHN  RANKIN. 

Who  departed  this  life,  March  2d,  1798, 

Aged  48  years ; 

A  barning  and  shinmg  light  in  this  part  of  Christ's 

Vineyard,  20  years. 

In  mental  improyement,  excelled  by  fbw; 

As  a  divine,  well  instrncted 

In  the  masteries  of  Christ's  Kingdom ; 

Tangbt  by  his  Master  to  give  each  their  meat 

In  due  season ; 

In  private  and  public  life  beloved  by  all 

Who  knew  him ; 

A  faithful,  diligent  pastor; 

A  tender  husband;  an  indulgent  parent; 

Lovely  and  pleasant  in  his  life. 

Servant  of  Jesus,  here  repose  in  peace : 

Thy  course  is  finished ;  won  the  heavenly  prize ; 

Henceforth,  a  glorious  crown  of  righteousness 

And  endless  bliss  await  thee  in  the  skies." 

I  am,  with  mnch  respect, 

Yoor  friend  and  brother, 

ISAAC  W.  K.  HAKDT. 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

1775—1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

PaiMOROV,  November  28, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  yonr  request  for  some  notices  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  former  instructer  and  friend  the  Rer.  William 
Graham,  I  shall  avul  myself  chiefly  of  an  Address  which  I  delivered,  some 
years  ago,  before  the  Alumni  of  Washington  College,  and  which,  upon 
examination,  I  find  to  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  present  impres* 
sions. 

William  Graham  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  December^  1745,  in  the 
township  of  Paxton,  near  Harrisburg,  in  Lancaster  County,  (now  Dau- 
phine,)  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  plain  farmer,  in  moderate  oir* 
cumstances,  and  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  did  also  hia 
mother,  whose  name  before  marriage  was  Susannah  Miller.  Mr.  Roan  was 
the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Paxton,  which  was  much  larger 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
have  bought  out  most  of  the  original  settlers,  who  were  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Until  the  age  of  manhood,  Mr.  Graham  was  brought  up  in  the  business  of 
agriculture,  which  he  understood  well,  and  of  which  he  was  always  fond. 
But,  at  thb  period  of  his  life,  having  undergone  a  great  change  in  his  reli* 
gious  yiews  and  feelings,  he  resolred  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  holj 
ministry.  The  obstacles  in  his  way  were  indeed  great :  bvt  being  eacour* 
aged  by  the  counsels,  and  aided  by  the  effort*  and  prayers,  of  a  Bost  exodk 
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lent  mother,  to  wlioiii  ke  attnbnted,  ia  a  great  mearare,  his  snooeBS  in  tiiis 
important  enterpriae,  he  ventured,  under  all  diseonragements,  to  go  forward 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  depending  on  the  guidance 
and  aid  of  Divine  Providence.  Having  prepared  himself  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  entered  that  institution,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  young  men,  who  became  eminent  in  the  Church  or  State.  Among 
whom,  as  a  scholar,  he  stood  pre-eminent ;  for,  during  the  college  course, 
he  gained  a  whole  year ;  that  is,  he  anticipated  the  studies  of  the  Senior 
year  before  the  class  entered  on  them,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  from 
College  till  the  time  of  the  examination  of  his  class,  when  he  attended  with 
them,  and  was  graduated  in  the  year  1773.  As  hb  father  was  unable  con- 
veniently to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  son,  while  at  College,  he  contributed 
to  his  own  support,  by  teaching  in  the  grammar  school,  then  under  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  President  of  the  College.  Having 
completed  his  college  course,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eoan,  a  divine  of  considerable  distinction.  But, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  education,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Theology.  Among  all  his  teachers,  however,  he  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  excellent  mother ;  and  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  learned 
more  of  practical  religion  from  her,  than  from  all  persons  and  books  beside. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1775. 

When  the  Hanover  Presbytery  determined  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
rearing  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  they  applied  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  then  itinerating  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  recommend  a 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  their  school, — upon  which,  he  at  once 
recommended  Mr.  Graham,  and  at  their  request  wrote  to  him  to  come  on  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Before  this  time,  a  classical  school  had  been 
taught  at  a  place  called  Mount  Pleasant,  near  to  the  little  town  of  Fairfield. 
Here  Mr.  Graham  commenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher ;  and  here  we  find 
the  germ  whence  sprung  Washington  College. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was  judged  expedient  to  remove  the 
infant  school  to  Timber  Ridge  Meeting- House,  where  a  convenient  house  for 
the  Reotor  was  built,  and  also  an  Academy,  and  other  small. buildings  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  the  students.  A  considerable  sum  was  now  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
Mr.  Graham  was  entrusted  with  the  business  of  selecting  and  purchasing 
such  articles  as  he  should  judge  most  useful  and  necessary ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  took  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and  executed  judiciously  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  He  also  travelled  into  New  England,  to  solicit  benefactions  for  tiie 
rising  Academy,  and  not  without  some  success,  though  not  very  considera- 
ble. At  this  time,  the  prospects  of  the  infant  institution  were  very  enoonr^ 
aging,  and  if  no  untoward  events  had  occurred,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  speedily  hare  risen  to  great  eminence  and  usefulness.  Bui 
the  Revolutionary  war  having  burst  on  the  country,  threatening  ruin  and 
desolation,  the  attention  of  all  true  men  was  turned  to  the  defence  of 
the  country  ;  and  from  no  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  did  more 
young  men  enter  the  public  service,  than  from  the  region  to  which  I  am 
now  referring.  And  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  patriotic  fire  burned  in 
BO  bosom  with  a  warmer  flame,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Graham  himself.  On  a 
eertain  oeeasion,  when,  by  iBvilation  of  the  EzeoutiTe  authority  of  the  Sftalft, 
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it  WM  resolved  to  raise  a  volunteer  company  of  riflemen,  to  go  into  active 
service,  there  appeared  much  backwardness  in  the  men  to  come  forward, — 
he  stepped  out,  and  had  his  own  name  enrolled,  which  produced  such  an 
effect  that  the  company  was  immediately  filled,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  Captain  ;  and  all  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  marching  to 
the  seat  of  war,  when  General  Washington  signified  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  that  he  did  not  wish  any  more  volunteer  companies  to  join  the 
army. 

The  abandonment  of  the  houses  erected  at  Timber  Ridge,  appears  to  have 
taken  place, — though  without  authority, — as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
income  from  the  Academy  was  small,  and  his  salary  for  preaching  to  the 
two  Congregations  of  Timber  Ridge  and  Hall's  Meeting-House,  (now  Mon- 
mouth,) being  paid  in  depreciated  currency,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
support  his  family.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  farming,  and, 
accordingly,  he  purchased  a  small  farm  on  the  North  River,  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  present  site  of  Washington  College. 

The  school  at  Timber  Ridge  was,  however,  continued  for  some  time  after 
Mr.  Graham  retired  to  his  farm,  and  he  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Rector,  by  visiting  it,  and  giving  instruction,  several  times  in  each 
week.  But  this  being  found  very  inconvenient  to  himself,  and  disadvan* 
tageous  to  the  school,  after  due  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the 
establishment  at  Timber  Ridge,  and  to  open  a  school  in  his  own  house.  It 
was  here  that,  at  an  early  age,  I  commenced  my  course  of  classical  learning. 
Even  at  this  time,  there  was  a  respectable  number  of  students  in  the  school, 
most  of  them  having  reached  the  age  and  stature  of  men.  After  some  time, 
a  frame  edifice  was  erected  on  ground  given  for  the  purpose,  and  the  school 
was  continued  until,  in  the  year  1782,  application  was  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  and,  accordingly,  a  number  of  Trustees 
were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  to  have  full  charge  of  the  Academy, 
which  received  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall, — which  name  it  retained  until 
it  was  endowed  by  General  Washington,  when  his  name  was  substituted  for 
that  which  it  had  before  borne.  Before  this  donation  was  received,  Mr. 
Graham  had  resigned  his  office  as  Rector  or  President,  though  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  used  all  his  infiuence  to  secure  this  important  endowment ;  and 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letter  addressed  to  General  Washington,  by 
the  Trustees,  in  fiEivour  of  this  institution. 

Though  Mr.  Graham  had  some  formidable  opposers,  who  had  taken  up 
strong  prexudices  against  him,  and  although,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
character  of  the  students  who  attended  at  the  Academy  was  greatly  dete- 
riorated, and  the  difficulties  which  environed  him  were  many  and  perplex- 
ing ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  resigning  his  important  post  at  this 
time,  he  was  not  guided  by  his  usual  wisdom.  It  is  not  expedient,  perhaps, 
to  bring  distinctly  into  view,  in  this  connection,  the  disappointment  which 
attended  his  favourite  scheme  of  planting  in  the  West  a  little  colony  of 
select  families  of  like  mind,  who  might  live  in  peace,  far  from  the  conten- 
tions, bustle,  and  turmoil  of  the  world.  All  such  schemes  must  fail  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Graham  possessed  a  mind  formed  for  accurate  and  profound  investiga- 
tion. He  had  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  with  great  care,  and 
relished  the  beauties  of  these  exquisite  compositions.  With  those  authors 
taoght  in  the  schools,  he  was  familiar  by  a  long  practice  in  teaching,  and 
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always  insisUd  on  the  importanoe  of  claaaioal  literature,  as  tlie  proper  foon- 

datlon  of  a  liberal  education. 

He  bad  a  strong  inclination  to  tbe  study  of  Natural  Philosopby,  and  took 
pleasure  in  making  experioients,  witb  sucb  apparatus  as  be  possessed ;  and 
he  had  procured  for  bis  Academy  as  good  a  one  as  was  then  possessed  by 
most  of  the  Colleges.  In  these  experiments  much  time  was  employed,  on 
which  inquisitive  persons,  not  connected  with  the  Academy,  were  freely  per- 
mitted to  attend. 

As  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  thorough  republican,  the  times  in 
which  be  lived  led  him  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  one  of  the  few  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the  press  was  on  this 
subject.  By  some  he  was  censured  for  meddling  with  politics  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  this  country,  having  cast  off  its  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  itself  independent,  had  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  governments  both  for  the  States  and  for  the  Nation  ;  and  that  the  wel- 
&re  of  posterity,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  tbe  country,  was 
involved  in  the  wisdom  with  which  this  work  was  done.  The  talents  of 
every  man,  capable  of  thinking  and  judging  on  such  subjects,  seemed  to  be 
fairly  put  into  requisition.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  men  living  at  one 
time  must  not  be  judged  by  tbe  maxims  of  an  age  in  which  all  circumstances 
are  greatly  changed.  At  the  adoption  of  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  which, 
according  to  its  original  draft,  he  did  not  approve,  he  relinquished  all  atten- 
tion to  politics  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

The  science,  however,  which  engaged  his  attention  more  than  all  others, 
except  Theology,  was  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  In  this  he  took  great 
delight,  and  to  it  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention.  Though  acquainted 
with  the  best  treatises  which  had  then  been  published,  his  investigations 
were  not  carried  on  so  much  by  books,  as  by  a  patient  and  repeated  analy- 
sis of  the  various  processes  of  thought,  as  they  arose  in  hb  own  mind,  and 
by  reducing  the  phenomena  thus  observed  to  a  regular  system.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  he  thus  formed,  was,  in 
clearness  and  fulness,  superior  to  any  thing  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  in  the  numerous  works  which  have  recently  been  published  on  this 
subject.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  Lectures  were  never 
fully  committed  to  writing,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  a  fault  in  this  man  of  profound  thought,  that  he  made  little 
use  of  his  pen.  And  it  was  also  a  defect  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
he  addicted  himself  little  to  reading  tbe  productions  of  other  men,  and  per- 
haps entertained  too  low  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  books. 

But  you  will  wish  to  know  something  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Graham 
as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  1775,  he  became  a  teacher  of  Theology.  Most 
of  those  who  entered  the  holy  ministry  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  pursued 
their  preparatory  studies  under  his  direction.  And,  after  the  great  revival 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1789,  he  had  a  theological  class  of  seven  or 
eight  members,  under  his  tuition,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  years.  It 
was  his  custom  to  devote  one  day  in  the  week  to  hearing  the  written  dis- 
courses of  these  candidates,  and  to  a  free  discussion  of  theological  points. 
In  these  exercises  he  appeared  to  take  great  delight ;  and  the  students  were 
always  gratified,  and  commonly  convinced,  by  his  lucid  statements  and 
cogent  reasonings.     As  most  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  iostruc- 
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lions  in  tkis  incipient  Theological  Seminary  are  not  now  in  tlie  world,  it  Jimj 
not  be  improper  to  say  that  some  of  them  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Chnn^ 
and  as  Professors  or  Presidents  of  literary  institntions.  The  influence 
which  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  pupDs,  while  onder  his  care,  was 
unbounded.  Yet  he  encouraged  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
seemed  to  aim,  not  so  much  to  bring  hb  pupils  to  think  as  he  did,  as  to 
teach  them  to  think  on  all  subjects  for  themselves.  A  slavish  subjection  to 
any  human  authority  he  repudiated ;  and,  therefore,  never  attempted  to  add 
weight  to  his  opinions,  by  referring  to  a  long  list  of  authors,  of  great  name ; 
but  uniformly  insisted  that  all  opinions  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
Scripture  and  reason.  Some  of  his  students  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  they  derived  from  his  instructions,  was  that,  by  this 
means,  they  were  led  to  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
faculties  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Mr.  Qraham,  in  his  theological  creed,  was  strictly  orthodox,  according  to 
the  standards  of  his  own  Church,  which  he  greatly  venerated ;  but,  in  his 
method  of  explaining  some  of  the  knotty  points  in  Theology,  he  departed 
considerably  from  the  common  track  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  many  things 
which  have  been  involved  in  perplexity  and  obscurity,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  treated,  are  capable  of  being  easily  and  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  always  instructive  and  evangelical ;  though  in  common  his 
delivery  was  rather  feeble  and  embarrassed  than  forcible ;  but  when  his 
feelings  were  excited,  his  voice  became  penetrating,  and  hb  whole  manner 
awakening  and  impressive.  And  hb  profound  study  of  the  human  heart 
enabled  him  to  describe  the  various  exercbes  of  the  Chrbtian  with  a  clear* 
ness  and  truth  which  often  greatly  surprised  hb  pious  hearers  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  as  if  he  could  read  the  very  inmost  sentiments  of  their  minds ; 
which  he  described  more  perfectly  than  they  could  do  themselves.  When  it 
was  his  object  to  elucidate  some  more  difficult  point,  it  was  hb  custom  to 
open  his  trenches,  so  to  speak,  at  a  great  distance ;  removing  out  of  the 
way  every  obstacle,  until  he  was  prepared  to  make  his  assault  on  the  main 
fortress :  thus,  msensibly,  he  led  hb  hearers  along,  step  by  step,  gaining 
their  assent,  first  to  one  proposition,  and  then  to  another,  until,  at  last, 
they  could  not  easily  avoid  acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
wbhed  to  bring  them.  As  a  clear  and  cogent  reasoner,  he  had  no  superior 
among  hb  contemporaries ;  and  hb  pre-eminence  in  the  exercbe  of  this 
fftculty  was  acknowledged  by  all  unprejudiced  persons. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Graham  had  enemies,  who  often  had  influence 
to  impede  or  thwart  his  favourite  schemes ;  and  candour  requires  that  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  he  sometimes  imprudently  made  enemies  of 
those  who  might  have  been  efficient  friends,  by  too  free  an  indulgence  of 
satirical  and  sarcastical  remarks ;  which  weapon  he  could  wield  with  great 
power.  And  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  towards  hb  opponents  he  never 
manifested  much  of  a  conciliatory  temper,  but  seemed  rather  disposed  to 
stand  aloof  from  them,  and  to  set  them  at  defiance. 

In  the  government  of  youth,  Mr.  Graham  was,  from  the  first,  a  rigid  and 
unyielding  dbciplinarian.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  at  every 
risk,  authority  must  be  maintained;  and  when  this  was  by  any  one  resisted, 
however  formidable  the  student  might  be  in  physical  strength,  or  however 
many  might  combine  to  frustrate  the  regular  exercise  of  discipline,  he  fear- 
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lesslj  went  forward  in  the  discharge  of  his  dntj,  and  generally  trinmphed 
over  all  opposition  ;  and  often  inftieted  seyere  eastigation  on  the  thought- 
less persons,  who  dared  to  rebel  against  lawful  authority.  Whether  his 
xigoor  might  not,  in  some  instances,  have  been  extreme,  is  a  question  on 
which  judicious  men  would  differ  in  opinion. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  great  error  of  his  life  was  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  important  station  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified ;  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  he 
possessed  the  ability  of  being  more  useful  than  at  any  former  period.  Hav- 
ing remoYed  to  the  banks  of  Ohio  River,  he  fell  into  great  embarrassments, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fever  contracted 
by  exposure  to  frequent  drenching  rains,  while  on  a  journey  to  Richmond. 
In  that  city  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1799,  in  the  house  of 
his  friend,  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Gamble ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
near  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  hill,  over  which  a  plain  marble  slab,  with 
a  short  inscription,  is  placed. 

Mr.  Graham  was  married  to  a  young  woman  in  Carlisle,  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Kerr.  They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who  lived  to  mature 
age.  His  eldest  son  entered  the  ministry,  and,  after  licensure,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Prince  George  County,  below  Petersburg,  where  he  contracted 
a  bilious  fever  that  proved  fatal.  His  only  other  son  who  grew  to  man- 
hood, was  his  youngest  child,  and  was  taken  by  James  Priestley,  LL.  D., 
and  educated  out  of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Graham's  kindness  in  giving  him  a 
liberal  education.  He  studied  medicine,  lived  in  Georgia,  and  was  hope- 
fully converted  among  the  Methodists,  of  which  society  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, and  died  a  few  years  since. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  this  one  man  over  the  literature 
and  religion  of  Virginia,  cannot  be  calculated.  As  the  stream  which  fer- 
tilizes a  large  district  is  small  in  its  origin,  but  goes  on  continually  increas- 
ing until  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  so  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Graham  did  not  cease  when  he  died,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  by  means 
of  his  disciples,  who  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  West  and 
South. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  ALEXAJfDER. 
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JOHN  Mcknight,  d.  d  * 

1775—1823. 

John  MoKnioht  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  1,  1754.  His 
father,  who  served  as  Major  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of  that  period, 
died  during  the  early  childhood  of  this  son,  and  his  mother  subsequently 
contracted  a  second  marriage.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except  that 
he  exhibited  great  loveliness  and  buoyancy  of  temper,  which  made  him  a 
general  favourite  with  his  associates.  In  duo  time  he  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1773. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  where  ho 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bct.  Dr. 
Robert  Cooper.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal 
between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1774  and  1775,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
same  Presbytery  in  the  latter  part  of  1776,  or  early  in  1777. 

In  1775,  shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  organized  a 
Congregation  on  Elk  Branch,  embracing  the  country  between  Shepherds- 
town  and  Charlestown.  Here  he  remained  till  1783,  when  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lower  Marsh  Creek  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Adams  County,  Pa.  This  connection  was  eminently  favourable  to  both 
his  comfort  and  usefulness,  and  the  years  which  he  spent  here  he  ever  after- 
wards regarded  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  owned  a  farm  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  and  such  was  the  generous  consideration 
of  his  large  and  respectable  congregation  towards  him,  that  they  actually 
left  him  little  to  do  in  cultivating  it,  while  the  voluntary  offerings  which 
they  otherwise  made  him  were  more  than  double  his  stipulated  salary. 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  occurred  during  his  connection  with  this 
church,  that  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  one  feature  of  his  character.  He 
had  just  ordained  three  ruling  elders ;  and  one  of  them  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  to  be  held  the  next  week.  He  came  to 
the  Pastor  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  ordination,  under  a  good  deal 
of  agitation,  to  inquire  what  were  the  duties  that  would  be  expected  of 
him.  Perceiving  the  state  of  his  mind,  Mr.  McKnight  assumed  a  serious 
air,  and  replied, — *•  You  are  to  see  that  my  horse  is  fed  and  saddled  in  time 
to  start ;  to  go  before  and  have  breakfast  or  dinner  prepared  for  us  ;  to  pay 
the  bills,  and  in  Presbytery  to  vote  as  I  do."  This  playfulness  relieved  the 
anxious  elder,  whose  countenance  changed  from  its  solemn  gravity  to  a 
smile, — when  opportunity  was  given  to  inform  him  what  his  real  duties 
would  be  as  a  member  of  the  Body. 

After  labouring  with  the  Marsh  Creek  Church  for  about  three  years,  he 
was  called  in  July,  1789,  to  be  a  colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rodgers  of  the  united  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  the  city  of  New  York ; 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  2d 
of  December  of  that  year.  The  church,  which  had  previously  been  in  a 
somewhat  divided  state,  in  consequence  of  having  had  several  candidates 
among  them,  now  became  harmonious,  and  Mr.  McKnight  entered  upon  his 
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kboun  vitk  grMii  leal  snd  alacrity.  He  was  accastomed  to  preach  regu- 
krij  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  lecture  on  the  Shorter  Catechism 
on  a  week-day  eyening,  besides  performing  a  large  amount  of  more  private 
pastoral  labour. 

In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dirinity  ttom 
Yale  College;  and  in  1795,  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Early  in  1792,  Dr.  McKnight's  health  had  become  so  much  impaired  by 
his  arduous  and  incessant  labours,  that  it  became  evident  that  he  could  no 
longer  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  as  the  coogregation  were 
Tory  desirous  of  keepmg  up  the  third  service,  they  resolved  on  calling  a  third 
minister.  They  accordingly  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.) 
Samuel  Miller,  which  he  accepted ;  and  his  ordination  and  installation  took 
plaoe  in  June  of  the  next  year.  In  1797  and  1798,  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church  was  built  in  Rutgers  street,  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  charge ; 
and  a  large  debt,  contracted  by  the  enterprise,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
charged by  the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  McKnight,  in  collecting  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1806,  Dr.  McKnight  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Missionary 
Society  to  visit  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  among  whom  that  Society  had  pre- 
viously had  a  mbsionary, — to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  organizing  a 
Christian  church  among  them.  He  executed  the  commission,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society,  as  appears  from  their  next  annual  Report.  He 
found  some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  organization,  partly  growing 
out  of  the  ignorance  and  dubious  Christian  character  of  some  at  least,  who 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  church  membership,  and  partly  from  a 
difference  of  opinion,  on  some  points,  with  the  missionary  who  was  on  the 
ground ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  embarrassments,  he  proceeded  to 
organize  the  congregation,  and  the  whole  was  performed  in  an  orderly, 
peaceable  and  solemn  manner. 

Dr.  McKnight  remained  in  New  York,  in  the  earnest  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  duties,  twenty  years.  In  April,  1809,  the  colle- 
giate connection  was  dissolved.  Though  Dr.  McKnight  had  always  been 
opposed  to  collegiate  charges,  from  principle,  yet  he  deemed  the  dissolution 
of  that  existing  relationship,  at  that  time,  inexpedient,  as  he  considered 
some  of  the  measures  employed  to  effect  it,  unjustifiable.  Anticipating 
protracted  collisions  and  jealousies  as  the  result,  and  being  considerably 
advanced  in  life,  as  well  as  reduced  in  health,  he  determined  to  resign,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Presbytery,  did  resign,  his  pastoral  charge. 

On  leaving  New  York,  he  removed  to  a  small  but  beautiful  farm,  with 
modem  improvements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  which 
he  had  purchased  for  a  residence.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rocky  Spring,  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  that  region, — 
then  recently  rendered  vacant,  and  whose  house  of  worship  was  about  three 
miles  from  his  dwelling,  unanimously  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  presenting  him  a  regular  call ;  but  consented  to 
serve  them  as  a  stated  supply,  as  his  health  would  permit ;  and  as  such  he 
performed  towards  them  all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  with  as  much  fidelity 
and  punctuality  as  if  the  pastoral  relation  had  actually  been  constituted- 
About  this  time,  he  received  several  pressing  invitations  from  different 
churches  in  the  State  of  New  York>  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  them ; 
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but  b  etoh  eaae  he  retonied  a  n«gatiTe  «iifw«r.  His  removal  from  Nev 
York  he  always  regarded  as  a  happj  eyent  in  hb  Ufe«  It  not  only  loosened 
him  from  the  cares  and  respoDsibilitles  of  a  heavy  city  charge,  which  had 
become  exhaasting  by  reason  of  advancing  age,  bnt  brought  him  into  a 
peaeefal  retirement,  among  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  gave 
him  leisare  for  those  special  devotional  exercises  so  congenial  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  so  fitting  to  his  circumstances  and  prospects. 

In  1815,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Dickinson  College.  Con- 
trary to  his  own  inclination,  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  accepted  the  invitation.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  institution  were  so  much  embarrassed,  as  to  render  the  hope  of  its  smo* 
oess,  and  even  permanency,  in  his  estimation,  at  best  doubtful ;  and  he 
accordingly  resigned  the  office,  after  having  held  it  for  little  more  than  a 
year.  He  now  returned  to  his  farm,  and  resumed  hb  ministerial  labours, 
and  continued  in  the  dbcharge  of  them,  as  opportunity  oflFered  or  occasion 
required,  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822,  when  he  had  an  attack 
of  a  bilious  epidemic  dbease,  which  entirely  prostrated  hb  physical  energies, 
already  greatly  reduced  by  age,  and  a  long  course  of  active  minbterial 
labour.  From  the  effects  of  this  attack  he  never  recovered ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1823,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hb  age,  in  the  full  ezercbe 
of  hb  mental  powers,  and  in  the  lively  assurance  of  a  future  glorious  life, 
he  departed  calmly  and  triumphantly  to  mingle  in  other  scenes. 

Dr.  McKnight  publbhed  six  Sermons  on  Faith,*  [recommended  by  Doc- 
tors Rodgers  and  Witherspoon,]  1790 ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795 ;  a 
Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
present  state  of  the  political  and  religious  world,  1802 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  King,  1811. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1776,  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
George  Brown,  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  who  survived  her  husband  about 
nine  years.  They  had  ten  children.  Two  of  them  entered  the  ministry, 
one  of  whom  b  deceased,  the  other  b  still  (1857)  living.  Another  entered 
the  medical  profession,  became  a  Surgeon  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1857,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  hb  age. 

Washinqton  MoKniqht,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  McKnight, 
was  bom  near  Millerstown,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  January  29,  1779.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1798.  Having  prose- 
cuted hb  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  hb  father,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  8, 1800.  After 
his  licensure,  he  spent  considerable  time  in  travelling  through  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  States,  visiting  vacant  churches, 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  many  Presbyterbn  minbters,  and  exercising 
hb  talents  in  preaching.  Having  declined  invitations  to  settle  in  several 
places,  he  was  at  length  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Augusta,  6a.,  and  President  of  the  Academy  in  that  place.  Thb 
inyitation  he  thought  it  hb  duty  to  accept ;  and,  aeoordingly,  he  was  ordained 

•  Dr.  Arohibald  AkXMider  ftelM  iWt,  in  om  of  hla  pi«adiiiig  exmuikiM  in  tke  tari/  Mrt 
of  Mf  m\n\atrj,  he  met  with  %  Mr.  Robert  Cuopbell,  who  bad  formerlT  beeo  a  member  of  Dr. 
MoKniffht'i  eoofregation  in  Virginia,  and  whoee  memory  waa  lo  prodigfoui  that  he  oonkl  repeat 
many  of  hie  Sermoni  rerbaiim ;  that  alter  the  Doetor'i  remoral  to  New  Yorl[,  when  he  reaolred 
to  {Nibliah  hta  Sermoni  on  Faith,  he  fbond  the  mannaoript  of  one  of  them  wai  miming,  and  en 
•PpiT^ng  to  Mr.  CampbeU,  reeorered  the  diaoovne,  not  onlj  in  flnbitanoe,  bat  nearly  or  quite 
to  tae  rery  letter. 
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hj  the  Presbjtery  of  New  York,  April  26,  1804,  udd  proceeded  immediate!/ 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  double  eharge  devolved  upon  him.  These 
duties  ho  discharged  in  a  manner  that  gave  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 
But  his  career  of  activity  was  destined  to  be  short.  Within  less  than  a 
year  after  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease,  known  as 
''the  strangers'  fever,'*  which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  fatally.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1808,  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  retained  the  full  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last,  and  passed 
away  under  the  sustaining  influence  of  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  Ue  was 
uncommonly  amiable  in  his  dispositions,  and  bland  in  his  manners ;  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  and  an  animated,  earnest  and  popular  preacher. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D. 

Deteoit,  March  11, 1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  to  communicate  to  you  whatever  recollections 
I  may  have  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  his 
character.  It  is  but  little  that  I  knew  personally  in  relation  to  him.  He  was 
far  my  superior  in  years  and  attainments.  Although  a  resident  of  the  same 
place  with  him  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  associated  in  the  same  Presby- 
tery fbr  several  years,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  my  opportunities  for  inter- 
course with  him  were  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  undertaking 
what  you  request.     I  will,  however,  do  the  best  to  meet  your  wishes  that  I  can. 

Dr.  McKnight  was  a  man  of  slender  person,  and  rather  above  the  medium 
height.  His  countenance  indicated  a  considerate  turn  of  mind,  and  at  least  a 
capacity  for  deep  thought.  His  manners  were  graceful  and  dignified,  without 
any  attempt  at  the  polish  and  courtier-like  demeanor,  sometimes  assumed  by  popu- 
lar and  fashionable  clergymen.  He  was  at  home  in  all  society,  and  could  adapt 
himself,  in  his  native  simplicity  of  character,  to  every  variety  of  age,  temper,  and 
education.  A  shade  had  been  cast  upon  his  natural  naivete  and  cheerfulness  by 
advancing  years,  and  possibly  deepened  somewhat  by  unexpected  changes  in  his 
ministerial  relations.  In  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  among 
the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  his  manner  was  fi*ee  and  affable,  and  his  con- 
versation pleasant  and  instructive.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  calm  and  dispassionate. 
Although  there  was  little  variety  in  either  his  tones  or  gesture,  yet  his  delivery 
was  far  from  being  dull  or  monotonous :  it  was  well  adapted  to  his  matter,  which 
was  generally  a  lucid,  logical  exhibition  of  some  important  scriptural  truth.  He 
was  a  zealous  assertor  and  advocate  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  which,  however,  he 
chose  to  present  in  connection  with  a  **  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  rather  than  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysics.  The  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  on  Christian  expe- 
rience and  practice,  he  carefully  set  forth;  and  a  small  volume  which  he  pub- 
lished, on  the  subject  of  **  saving  faith,"  unfolds  both  his  own  influential  belief, 
and  his  opposition  to  Antinomian  peculiarities.  He  maintained  the  views  which 
had  been  held  and  defended  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea,  Pa.,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Annan.  This  work  was  well  received  and  extensively  circulated, 
and  was  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  dissented  from  the  views  which  it 
maintains,  to  evince  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  didactic  theology,  and 
BO  inconsiderable  skill  in  conducting  an  argument. 

The  first  time  I  recollect  to  have  seen  Dr.  McKnight,  was  during  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1812,  if  I  mistake  not,  when 
the  subject  of  the  location  of  the  Theological  Seminary  was  under  consideration. 
Princeton  and  Chambersburg  were  the  places  between  which  the  competition  was 
greatest.  Dr.  McKnight  earnestly  advocated  the  latter,  deprecating  various 
influences  which  he  stated,  and  predicting  (for  he  spoke  thus  confidently)  that. 
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in  process  of  time,  Bhoald  it  be  placed  in  PriDoeton,  it  would  become  tbe  greM 
TuUng  head  and  motire  power  in  the  G(eneral  Assembly.  On  this  subject  he 
displayed  great  zeal;  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren.  I 
think  he  seldom  appeared  afterwards  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  diligently 
confined  his  attentions  and  labours  within  the  immediate  r^on  in  which  he 
lived. 

Dr.  McKnight  finished  his  earthly  career,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
and  among  a  people  who  still  greatly  reverence  his  memory.  Having  com- 
menced his  ministerial  labours  in  tbe  region  where  he  died,  at  a  very  early  period 
after  its  first  settlement,  his  name  was  associated  with  the  earliest  and  most 
important  events  connected  with  the  Church  and  cause  of  Christ,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  There  are  still  living  a  considerable 
number,  who  cherish  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services,  as  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  Christ. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD. 


JOHN  LINN- 

1776—1820. 
PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Nbw  York,  January  15,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  personal  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Linn  are  not 
very  extensive  or  minute ;  and  yet,  in  my  earlier  days,  I  had  some  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  he  left  an  impression  upon 
my  mind  which  time  has  done  little  to  impair.  I  regarded  him  as  an 
uncommonly  fine  specimen  of  a  man ;  and  so,  I  am  confident,  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  The  materials 
for  the  following  brief  notice  of  him,  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
source ;  though  his  life  was  of  so  even  a  tenor,  that  it  could  hardly  form 
the  subject  of  a  protracted  narrative. 

John  Linn  was  bom  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1749.  His 
parents  were  Presbyterians,  and  were  connected  with  the  Congregation  of 
Lower  Marsh  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  He  made  a  profession 
of  religion  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
the  year  1778.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Henry  Lee,  Morgan  Lewis,  Aaron 
Ogden,  John  Blair  Smith,  William  Graham,  John  McKnight,  and  several 
others,  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions.  After  leaving  College, 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  minister  of  the  Congregation  of  Middle 
Spring,  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then  Donegal  (now  Carlisle)  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  in 
December,  1776.  Not  far  from  a  year  a^r  hb  licensure,  the  Congregations 
of  Sherman's  Valley,  in  Cumberland  (now  Perry)  Gonnty,  invited  him  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  accordingly 
ordained  and  installed  shortly  after.    Here  he  remained  labouring  faithfully 
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and  ei&oieiiUj  to  the  oloie  of  his  miBistrj,  and  his  Uk.  He  died  in  the 
jear  1820,  in  the  seventj-irst  jear  of  his  age.  His  death  oocnrred  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  his  heing  overtaken  by  a  severe  shower,  on  his  way  home  from 
church.  Being  warm,  from  the  exercise  of  preaching,  he  took  a  violent 
oold,  which  run  into  a  typhus  fever,  and  terminated  in  death,  within  a  few 
days.  His  son,  the  Bev.  James  Linn,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  arrived  at 
the  paternal  residence  in  time  to  attend  his  father's  funeral ;  and,  on  the 
Sabbath  succeeding,  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Qet- 
tys,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided.  She  survived  him 
a  few  years.  They  had  seven  children,— five  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
of  them,  the  Rev.  James  Linn,  D.  D.,  bom  in  1783,  is  the  Pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Bellefont,  Pa. 

Mr.  Linn  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  portly  and  symmetri- 
cal in  his  form,  and  muscular  and  active  in  his  bodily  movements.  He  had 
great  strength  of  constitution,  and  uncommon  powers  of  endurance.  Hia 
disposition  was  social  and  cheerful ;  he  could  easily  accommodate  himself 
to  persons  of  different  characters  and  conditions  in  life,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  every  circle  into  which  he  was  thrown.  He  was  distinguished 
for  sobriety  of  mind  rather  than  versatility ;  was  reflective  rather  than  imag- 
inative. As  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  ho  was 
under  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  farm,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  of  labouring  upon  it  himself :  thb  rendered  him  a  less  vigorous  and 
diligent  student  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  particularly  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life ;  but  his  mind  was  so  trained  to  reflection,  that  his  stud- 
ies could  hardly  be  said  to  be  intermitted,  even  while  he  was  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  He  was  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons  out  at  full  length « 
and  deliver  them  from  memory ;  except  that,  in  the  summer,  his  morning 
discourse,  which  was  a  lecture  on  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
usually  delivered  without  written  preparation.  He  had  a  remarkably  clear 
voice,  and  uttered  himself  with  great  solemnity  and  impressiveness.  One 
of  his  manuscript  sermons, — a  sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Waugh* — I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing ;  and  it  shows  that 
he  was  a  correct  writer,  and  an  instructive,  methodical  and  earnest  preacher. 
He  was  uncommonly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  giving  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  pastoral  vbitation.  In  his  family,  and 
indeed  in  all  his  relations,  he  was  a  fine  example  of  Christian  dignity,  ten- 
derness, and  fidelity. 

Accept  the  assurknoe  of  my  kind  regard. 

R.  BAIRD. 

*  Savukl  Waugh  wm  a  naiire  of  Carroll's  Traot  in  Adama  Countj,  Pa. ;  was  graduated  at  tba 
OaUege  of  New  Jersey  in  1778 ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Beat 
Pennsboroagh  and  Monaahan,  in  1782;  and  oontinued  in  this  relation  notU  his  dealh^  whSek 
took  plaee  in  January,  1807.  One  of  his  parishioners  (Judge  Clendenio)  says  of  him-— *<He 
was  a  sound  divine,  a  rery  aoceptable  preacher,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  people." 
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SAMUEL  TAGGART  * 

1776—1826. 

Samuel  Taqoabt  was  born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1754. 
His  father  was  James  Taggart,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Anderson,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Ireland,  bat  migrated  with  their 
parents  to  this  country, — the  former,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  the 
latter,  when  she  was  about  eight.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Londonderry,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Halifax,  Vt.,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Samuel  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  the  principal  part  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education,  and  at  an 
early  period  became  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
while  yet  religious  truth  had  gained  no  permanent  lodgement  in  hb  heart. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  he  had  intervals  of  thoughtfulness  in  regard, to  his 
higher  interests,  he  was  in  the  main  regardless  of  religion  as  a  practical 
concern,  and  even  yielded  to  some  of  the  forms  of  open  vice. 

He  commenced  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  College,  a  little  before 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman, 
supposed  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGregore,  in  his  native  place.  In  October, 
1772,  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Junior  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  His  mind,  at  this  period,  seems  to 
have  acquired  something  like  a  settled  aversion  even  to  religious  contem- 
plation. But  almost  immediately  after  he  entered  College,  through  the 
earnest  and  faithful  ministrations  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  he  was 
brought  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety  in  respect  to  hb  immortal  interests. 
After  this,  however,  there  were,  for  several  months,  alternations  of  compa- 
rative indifference  and  deep  concern,  until,  in  April,  1773,  he  experienced 
a  great  change  in  his  feelings,  which  he  believed  marked  the  period  of  his 
conversion.  His  health  was  not  vigorous  when  he  joined  College  ;  but  so 
overpowering  had  been  his  religious  feelings,  and  so  much  had  he  neglected 
bodily  exercise,  that  his  physical  system  became  so  reduced  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  give  up  his  studies.  Thb  he  did 
in  June,  1778,  with  little  prospect  of  ever  resuming  them.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  after  his  return  home,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  church  in  his  native  place.  As  his  health  began  gradually  to  mend, 
he  determined  to  return  to  College,  and  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  ulti*^ 
mate  reference  to  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  he  did  return  in  December 
following,  and  resumed  his  place  in  his  class ;  but  his  health  was  still  far 
ftrom  being  perfect,  and  in  the  succeeding  April,  (1774,)  it  had  declined  sa 
far  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  again  suspend  his  studies  and 
return  home.  After  this,  his  constitution  seemed  to  recover  its  former 
vigoor  ;  and  in  July  he  again  went  back  to  College,  and  remained  until  his- 
diifls  gradoated,  which  was  but  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Thus  it  appeara^ 
that  his  college  course  was  not  only  brief,  bat  repeatedly  interrupted. 

•  MS.  AvtoUomfliy.— MS.  tnm  hii  mni.— Paekaid'f  Hittorj  of  tb«  Chii^w  and 
la  fnnkUB  Ooai^. 
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Immediately  after  takiiig  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  reiomed  to  London- 
derry, and  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  David  McOregore.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston,  June  1,  1776.  Not  long  after  his  licensure,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  at  Coleraine,  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  emigrants  from  Ireland. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1776,  the  Presbytery  advised  him  to  accept  the 
call  from  Coleraine  ;  and  he  accordingly  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  Pastor  of  that  Church,  February  19,  1777. 

Mr.  Taggart,  it  would  seem,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty  with  his  Presbytery.  It  was  his 
wish,  at  one  time,  to  unite  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New 
York ;  and  he  was  actually  holding  some  informal  negotiations  with  them 
on  the  subject,  without  consulting  the  Boston  Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  whereupon,  the  latter  body,  regarding  his  conduct  as  irregular, 
summoned  him  before  them  as  an  offender.  A  protracted  discussion  and 
correspondence  ensued,  which  resulted  in  his  being  dbmissed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1785,  with  a  general  recommendation.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Presbytery  of  Londonderry. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  he  performed  a  missionary  tour  of 
about  three  months  and  a  half,  under  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  manuscript  journal, 
which  is  still  preserved,  shows  that  he  was  not  only  attentive  to  his  appro- 
priate duties  as  a  missionary,  but  was  observant  of  every  thing  in  respect  to 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  that  fell  under  his  eye. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Taggart  was  chosen  to  represent  in  Congress  the 
district  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  he  continued,  by  repeated  re-elections,  to 
represent  it,  till  the  year  1817 — a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Taggart's  frequent  and  protracted  absences  from  his  people,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  member  of  Congress,  served  to  loosen,  in  some 
degree,  the  cord  by  which  he  was  bound  to  them,  and  in  October,  1818,  he 
asked  leave  of  the  Presbytery  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  The  result  of 
the  application  is  indicated  by  the  following  record  of  the  Presbytery  : — 
*'  The  prospect  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart 's  support  and  usefulness  among 
the  Church  and  people  of  Coleraine  being,  in  our  opinion,  terminated,  it  is 
expedient  that  his  pastoral  relation  to  them  be  dissolved,  and  it  is  dissolved 
accordingly.  We  rejoice  to  find  that,  amid  all  the  unhappy  debates  among 
the  people  of  Coleraine,  they  have  still  been  united  in  maintaining  their 
esteem  and  respect  for  their  pastor,  against  whose  private  and  ministerial 
deportment  no  complaint  has  arisen  from  any  quarter.  ♦  •  *  *  '^q 
most  cordially  recommend  him  to  the  Christian  public,  as  an  eminently  able 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'* 

After  his  dismission,  he  preached  occasionally  for  the  neighbouring  minis* 
ters,  and  sometimes  in  the  parish  where  he  had  resigned  his  charge.  He 
preached  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  there,  but  a  few  weeks  pre- 
tIous  to  fais  death. 

He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  April  25,  1825,  in  the  sey^ty^ 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Packard  of  Shelbnme. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Eliiabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Duncan,  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.    She  died  March  14,  1816.    He 
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WM  married  to  Mary  Ayeni,  at  Washington  Oity,  March  25,  1816.  By  the' 
former  marriage  he  had  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
By  the  second  marriage  he  had  three  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Taggart's  puhlications : — A  Treatise  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800. 
Scriptural  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Final  Perseverance  of  all  true 
helievers,  1801.  An  Oration  delivered  at  Conway  on  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  1804.  A  Sermon  before  the  Hampshire  Mission- 
i^ry  Society,  1807.  An  Address  to  the  independent  electors  of  the  Hamp- 
shire North  District,  1811.  Two  Sermons  delivered  on  the  Public  Fast, 
1812.  An  Address  to  the  author's  Constituents  on  the  subject  of  Impress- 
ments, 1818.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Brattleborough  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Kev.  Jonathan  M'Gee,  1819.     A  Farewell  Sermon  at  Coleraine,  1819. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THEOPHILUS  PACKARD,  Jr. 

Shklbubni,  Mass.,  June  1, 1852. 

Dear  Sir:  Though  I  was  accustomed  oflen  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Taggart  in  my 
early  years,  yet,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  depend  less  upon  my 
own  recollections  than  upon  the  testimony  of  my  father,  who  was  his  near 
neighbour,  and  intimately  associated  with  him  during  a  large  part  of  his  minis- 
try. My  father  is  now  far  advanced  in  life,  but  his  recollections  of  his  former 
fViend  are  perfiactly  distinct  and  intelligent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Taggart  possessed  a  mind  of  great  strength  and 
vigour.  The  few  productions  of  his  pen  that  remain,  show  that  he  was  a  bold, 
earnest  thinker,  and  that  he  possessed  the  reasoning  faculty  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  faculty  for  which  he  was  most 
remarkable  was  memory.  In  relation  to  names,  dates,  the  ages  of  people,  and 
other  things  of  that  class,  his  memory  was  truly  wonderful.  Though  he  visited 
his  people  but  little,  and  was  not  very  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  could  tell  their 
names  and  ages  with  surprising  facility  and  accuracy.  In  large  families,  he 
would  sometimes  tell  the  exact  dates  of  the  births  of  the  children,  better  than 
the  parents  themselves.  He  told  my  father  that,  during  one  winter,  while  he  was 
in  Congress,  he  wrote  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Sacred  History,  and  that  the  first 
two  might  be  thought  to  be  copies  of  Jamieson's  on  the  same  subject;  but  that 
he  had  not  read  Jamieson  for  many  years.  He  once  said  that  he  could  not  only* 
remember  the  names  of  all  who  were  members  of  Congress,  during  his  own 
membership  of  fourteen  years,  but  could  give  a  description  of  every  one  of 
them. 

He  was  a  singularly  absent  minded  man.  He  once  rode  on  horseback  from 
Coleraine  to  Shelburne,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the  minister.  Rev. 
Robert  Hubbard,  who  met  him,  and  seeing  a  large  open  pocket  knife  in  his  hand, 
said, — **  Mr.  Taggart,  do  you  come  armed  for  war  ?"  Mr.  Taggart  was  himself 
surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  knife,  and  explained  by  saying  that,  when  he 
started  from  Coleraine,  he  cut  a  riding  stick  on  the  road,  and  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  not  returned  the  knife  to  his  pocket,  till  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Hubbard. 
The  distance  that  he  had  travelled  was  six  miles. 

The  quality  to  whieh  I  have  now  referred  made  him  remarkaMy  inattentive 
to  little  things,  and  sometimes  also  to  matters  of  some  imporlanee.  For' 
instance,  no  Records  of  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  liave  ever  been  found; 
and  the  supposition  that  he  never  kept  any,  comports  with  his  g^Mral  habits. 
His  church  being  invited  on  one  occasion  to  attend  by  th^  pastor  and  delegate  » 
oonncil  at  Greenfield,  he  neglected  to  present  the  letter  to  the  chnrch,  and- 
^ited  a  neighbour,  Mi^or  Chandler,  who  belonged  to  my  flith^a  ^nidi,  to 
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Uke  him  mi  hk  ctfri^^  ta  the  eoancU,  and  act  m  Iim  dolegiie.-  IWsvm:^ 
My  father,  hetng  on  the  same  cofiDcil,  obsenred  that,  when  Mr.  Taggwi  WM 
inquired  of  whether  his  church  had  received  a  letter  misslTe  and  com|died  with 
its  request,  he  said  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  and  there  was  Major  Chandler 
who  came  with  him.  Nothing  more  was  then  said,  and  Major  Chandler  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  council.  When  the  council  had  a  recess,  my  Cither 
said  to  Mr.  Taggart  privatelj  and  humorously,  "  How  came  you  to  have  one 
of  my  church  members  as  your  delegate  ?"  Mr.  Taggart  then  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  the  matter  passed  off  pleasantly. 

He  possessed  remarkable  shrewdness,  and  would  sometimes  conlbnnd  aa 
adversary,  or  silence  an  evil  speaker,  by  a  single  word.  When  be  wm  on  hit 
missionary  tour  in  1802,  he  lodged  one  night  at  a  public  house,  not  far  from 
Albany.  In  the  evening,  a  man  from  Albany  came  in,  and  gave  an  account  of 
some  rather  striking  event  which  had  just  occurred,  accompanying  his  statement 
with  many  profane  expressions.  Mr.  Taggart,  after  hearing  him  for  some  time, 
turned  to  him  and  said, — **  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me;  but  you  appear  to  be 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  take  your  word 
without  an  oath,  and  I  presume  the  rest  of  the  company  would  likewise."  The 
roan  immediately  apologized  to  Mr.  T.,  and  said  that  his  mother  had  taught  him 
better,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  using  such  language,  and 
thanked  the  stranger  for  having  reproved  him. 

Mr.  Tsggart's  sermons  were  marked  by  vigorous  thought,  were  extremely 
methodical,  and  abounded  in  Scripture  quotations.  They  were  also  rather 
remarkable  for  their  length.  When  about  to  preach  to  my  father's  people,  on  a 
Tery  cold  day,  and  requested  by  him  not  to  make  his  exercises  very  long,  he 
replied, — **  I  have  no  short  sermons."  In  his  delivery,  he  lacked  animation, 
and  was  somewhat  monotonous.  He  preached  generally  from  short  notes,  but 
he  seemed  to  make  little  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Taggart  is  understood  to  have  acquitted  himself  honourably  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  though  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  no  doubt  essentially 
impaired  by  his  going  into  political  life.  A  number  of  his  speeches  in  Cimgress 
were  published,  and  excited  very  considerable  attention.  John  Randolph,  who 
was  with  him  in  Congress,  having  been  told  that  he  was  pastor  of  a  church,  said 
to  him  with  his  characteristic  keenness — *'  With  whom  hast  thou  left  those  lew 
sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?"  ( I  Samuel  xvii.  28.) 

It  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  that  '*  he  bad  an  amiable  disposition,  a  dis- 
oeming  and  well  improved  understanding,  was  an  aUe  divine,  and  preached  the 
Qospel  with  delight,  until  a  few  days  before  he  departed,  as  we  trust,  to  be  with 
Christ." 

Yours  with  respect  and  esteem, 

T.  PACKARD,  Je. 

FROM  THE  RET.  SAMUEL  WILLARD,  D.  D. 

DiiEnxLD,  September  17, 1861. 

Dear  Sir;  I  cannot  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart  was 
yery  intim«l«}  and  yet,  whatever  recollections  of  him  I  have,  I  take  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you.  My  first  knowledge  of  him  was  at  a  meeting  <^  the 
Tntstem  d  ths  Deerflsld  Academy,  after  which,  I  met  him  on  seyeral  diffiBrent 
occasions,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him,  both  in  public  and  in 
private. 

In  peraoBy  he  was  above  the  middle  sise,  thickly  set,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  coni^dMitUy  inclined  to  corpulency;  and  his  countenance,  thoi||^  expse»- 
live  of  intelligence,  was  marked  rather  by  calm  dignity  and  solidity  than  vivadty. 
Jm  oonTSMaHtn  he  was  free  and  agreeaUoi  tiioa^  I  do  not  remember  that  ha 
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vf€t  diMOTored  rerj  strong  eiDotion.  Toa  got  the  imprestnon  that  he  was  a 
thoQghtfttl>  sensible  man,  who  considered  well  what  he  said,  and  usual Ij  spoke 
to  good  purpose.  I  heard  him  preach,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  but  once,  and  that 
was  at  Greenfield,  on  some  special  occasion.  I  remember  to  have  been  much 
impressed  by  one  peculiarity, — namely,  that  he  preached  with  hb  eyes  shut, 
and  prayed  with  them  open.  Ilis  subject  led  him  to  the  statement  of  various 
statistical  facts  and  dates;  and  the  accuracy  and  fluency  which  he  exhibited, 
without  any  paper  before  him,  showed  either  a  very  exact  and  ready  memory, 
or  great  care  in  preparing  for  the  exercise.  His  yoice  was  good  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  his  general  manner  was  not  otherwise  than  agreeable,  though  I  think 
he  had  little  or  no  gesture.  He  could  not  be  considered  a  dull  speaker,  nor  yet 
a  Tery  animated  one.  His  Theology  was  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  New 
England. 

Mr.  Taggart,  with  strong  powers  of  mind  and  good  qualities  of  heart,  was 
nevertheless  distinguished  for  some  eccentricities.  Judge  Smith,  of  Exeter, 
who  was  his  early  and  intimate  friend,  related  to  me  this  anecdote  concerning 
him: — Immediately  after  his  admission  to  Dartmouth  College,  the  acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  delivered  a  lecture  specially  designed  for  the  class  which  had 
then  recently  entered.  During  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  the  Professor  was  not 
a  little  annoyed  by  observing  that  young  Taggart  was  busying  himself  in  catch- 
ing flies;  and,  as  soon  as  the  exercise  was  over,  he  spoke  to  him  with  a  good 
deal  of  earnestness,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing.  **  Hearing  your 
lecture.  Sir," — was  the  answer.  Siud  the  Professor, — *'  I  think  you  have  heard 
very  little  of  the  lecture — let  us  hear  what  you  can  tell  of  it."  To  the  Profes- 
sor's great  astonishment,  Taggart  arose,  and  repeated  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  it. 

It  is  related  of  him,  as  an  instance  of  what  is  called  absence  of  mind,  that, 
wishing  to  consult  a  book  which  he  knew  to  be  in  his  neighbour's  library,  he 
repaired  to  the  house,  and  walked  through  a  room  in  which  a  number  of  persona 
were  sitting,  without  observing  them,  and  went  into  another  room,  and  took  the 
book  and  carried  it  away  with  him.  He  was  afterwards  enquired  of  concerning 
it,  by  the  owner,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  having  taken  it  at  all. 

There  are  many  striking  anecdotes  extant  concerning  him,  but  the  above  are 
all  that  I  now  remember. 

Tours  faithfully, 

SAMUEL  WILLARD. 


JAMES  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1776—1826. 

Jamss  Hall  was  bom  of  Scotch  Irish  parentage,  at  OarMe,  Pa., 
August  22,  1744.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  &mily  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  Rowan  (now  Iredell) 
County,  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  the  pastor.  The  country  was  then  new,  and  for  its  religious  privi- 
leges depended  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  missionaries,  who  were  sent  thither 
by  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But  young  Hall,  being 
blessed  with  pious  parents,  early  became  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  the 

•  Foota*!  Sketohei  ot  N.  C— Miifionary  Jonmalf . 
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Assembly's  Catechism,  and  was  brought  under  a  decided  religions  influence. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  religiously  impressed  from  early  childhood, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  twenty,  that  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion.  From  the  time  that  he  believed  himself  the 
subject  of  a  spiritaal  renovation,  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  the  ministry 
as  a  profession ;  but  the  state  of  his  father's  family  seemed  to  him,  at  the 
time,  to  oppose  an  insarmouutable  obstacle  to  it,  and  he  postponed  the  idea, 
not,  however,  without  hope  that  Providence  might  yet  open  a  way  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  communicated 
his  wishes  to  his  parents,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  found  them 
entirely  favourable  to  the  project.  About  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  if  he  might  be  qualified  for  it  by  a  suitable  education. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  this  before  he  was  able  to  enter  on  his  prepara- 
tory course  of  education, — the  delay  being  occasioned  chiefly  by  a  dangerous 
illness.  During  this  period,  an  incident  occurred,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  no  small  vexation  to  him,  and  which  doubtless  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  He  happened  to  meet  at  a  wedding  a  young  lady 
of  uncommon  attractions,  by  whom  he  became  greatly  fascinated  ;  and, 
without  reflecting  seriously  on  the  probable  bearings  of  such  a  step  on  his 
future  course,  he  rather  hastily  made  to  her  proposals  of  marriage,  which 
were  accepted.  It  occurred  to  him,  on  further  reflection,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagement  into  which  he  had  thus  incautiously  entered  with  the  young 
lady,  would  at  least  greatly  embarrass  him  in  fulfilling  the  covenant  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  his  God,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and 
the  result  of  his  reflections  on  the  subject  was,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a 
state,  not  only  of  deep  solicitude,  but  of  intense  mental  agony.  He  had  an 
interview  with  his  female  friend,  shortly  after,  in  which  he  made  to  her  a 
frank  and  full  statement  of  his  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
mutually  agreed  that  the  engagement  should  not  take  eff^ect.  This  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  that  he  ever  had  to  do  practically  with  the  subject 
of  matrimony. 

Be  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
classics  ;  though  he  had  previously  formed  a  habit  of  close  mental  applica- 
tion, by  pursuing  different  branches  of  study  in  connection  with  bis  labours 
on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  Treatise  of  Geometry  fell  in  his 
way,  and  be  applied  himself  to  it  with  great  assiduity,  until  he  had  pretty 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  By  help  derived  from  the  plates,  he  constructed  a 
quadrant  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself,  by  measuring  the 
height  of  trees  and  the  distances  of  objects.  He  had  always  a  passion  for 
mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  which  he  considered  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  thorough  education. 

•  Having  prepared  himself  for  College,  he  entered  at  Princeton,  and  gra- 
duated under  President  Witherspoon,  in  1774,  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  He  had  a  high  reputation  in  College,  especially  in  the 
exact  sciences ;  insomuch  that,  soon  after  he  graduated.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  be  retained  in  the  College  as  a  teacher  of 
Mathematics.  This  proposal,  however,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
bad  sacredly  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  could  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  engagement  that  would  eren  retard  his  entering 
on  this  chosen  Tocation. 
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He  puTsned  bis  tbe^ogimd  ftodios  under  tke  direotum  of  Dr.  Wither:' 
tpoon,  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  PreBbjtery  of  Orange,  sometime 
between  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1775  and  1776 ;  the  preoise  time 
being  now  unknown.  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  demand  for  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  both  North  and  South  Carolina ;  and  it  was  this  cironm* 
Stance  particularly  that  determined  Mr.  Hall  to  take  a  shorter  theological 
course  than  would  otherwise  have  been  desirable  to  him.  Yarious  congre- 
gations immediately  pressed  him  with  invitations  to  become  their  pastor ; 
but  he  finally  determined  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  most  of 
his  early  years  had  been  passed.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1778,  he  was 
installed  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Fourth  Creek,  Concord^ 
and  Bethany ;  and  as  there  is  no  record  of  his  ordination,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  same  time  with  his  installation.  He  held  the  pas* 
torship  of  these  three  congregations  till  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  released 
from  his  connection  with  Fourth  Creek  and  Concord  Congregations,  that  he 
might  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  domestic  missions.  Hia 
connection  with  the  Bethany  Congregation  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Col- 
lege of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  and  subsequently,  in  1810,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Hall  was  feir  from  being  an  indifferent  or  idle  spectator  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Revolution.  Hb  heart  went  fully  into  the  American  cause,  and  he 
declined  no  service,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  by  which  he  might  hope  to 
promote  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  people  of  his  neighbourhood, 
when  they  had  assembled  to  discuss  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  set 
forth  to  them  their  obligations  as  patriots,  and  make  earnest  and  eloquent 
and  highly  effective  appeals  to  them  in  favour  of  the  canse  of  freedom. 
When  South  Carolina  was  overrun  by  the  British  forces  under  Comwallis, 
he  assembled  his  flock,  addressed  them  with  great  fervour  and  pathos,  and 
called  upon  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  neigh<« 
hours,  who  were  suffering  such  terrible  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  an  invading 
foe.  A  select  company  of  cavalry  was  immediately  organized,  and,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  he  was  demanded  for  their  leader,  and  actually  accepted  the 
command.  In  1779,  he  led  them  on  an  expedition  into  South  Carolina,  per- 
forming the  double  office  of  Commander  and  Chaplain^  and  was  absent  for 
several  months.  When  it  was  necessary,  at  a  subsequent  period,  for  the 
American  forces  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country, — Greorgia,  to  encoun- 
ter the  Indians,  Dr.  Hall  accompanied  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  Chap- 
lain. During  the  expedition,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  he  had  but 
one  opportunity  of  preaching ;  and,  in  honour  of  that  first  sermon  in  the 
Indian  territories,  the  adjacent  country  was  named  alter  the  Chaplain, — 
Hall  County.  After  the  skirmish  at  Cowansford  on  the  Catawba,  between 
the  forces  of  Comwallis  and  the  North  Carolina  militia,  he  was  selected  by 
General  Oreene  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  General  Davidson,  who  had 
fallen  in  that  skirmish, — in  the  office  of  Brigadier  General ;  and  a  commission 
was  actually  offered  to  him.  He  declined  it,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
others  could  fill  that  post,  at  least  with  as  much  advantage  as  himself,  while 
he  had  solemnly  pledged  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  found  religion  on  every  side  in 
an  exceedingly  decayed  state,  and  the  ohurdiea  to  a  great  extent  a  scene  of 
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ifltdation.  H6  now  ««l  Umadf,  witk  all  hii  aaergitt,  to  reptir  the  wMla 
plaoo0  of  Zion,  to  roetore  the  stated  ordioaiioes  of  the  Ooepel  where  they 
had  been  difloontinued,  and  to  elerate  the  standard  of  ChrisUan  feeling  and 
character.  His  efforts  were  instromental  in  bringing  about  an  extensile 
revival  of  religion  in  hb  own  congregations,  as  the  fruit  of  whioh  e^tj 
persons  were  received  to  the  Communion  at  one  time,  and  nxty  at  another. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  hb  labours  that  his  health  began  seriously  to 
decline,  and  he  developed  some  pulmonary  tendencies  that  were  thought  to 
be  alarming.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  advice  of  physidans,  he 
resolved  on  trying  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage ;  and,  accordingly,  embarked 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  Philadelphia.  The  effect  was  decidedly  favoura- 
ble, and  the  more  so,  it  was  supposed,  from  his  having  a  long  and  boister- 
ous passage.  After  attending  the  meeting  of  the. Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  home  with  invigorated  health  and  spirits. 

In  the  year  1798,  he  commenced  his  missionary  excursions  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commission  of  Synod.  These  were  numerous,  involved  great 
sacrifices  and  hardships,  and  led  to  most  important  results.  In  the  autumn 
of  1800,  under  a  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  commenced  a 
mission  to  Natohes,  together  with  two  other  brethren  whom  the  Synod  had 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  This  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  Protestant 
missionary  efforts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
report  of  this  mission  was  made  to  the  Synod  of  1801,  and  a  separate 
account  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Hall  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
which  excited  a  very  generul  interest  throughout  the  Southern  country. 

He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  sixteen  times,  and  was  Moderator  of  that  body 
in  1803.  He  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  from 
1788  to  1812,  with  a  single  exception,  and  was  the  last  Moderator.  The 
Synod  of  North  Carolina  was  then  constituted,  and  his  attendance  upon  its 
sessions  was  unintermitted,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  travel.  His  attendance  on  meetings  of  Presbytery  was 
equally  punctual. 

Dr.  Hall  performed  very  important  services  for  the  whole  Southern  coun- 
try, by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  Very  soon  after  he  entered 
the  minbtry,  he  was  connected  with  a  literary  institution  on  Snow  Creek, 
in  a  neighbourhood  that  formed  part  of  the  Bethany  Congregation.  He 
subsequently  opened  an  **  Academy  of  the  Sciences'*  at  hb  own  house,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  sole  Professor.  Thb  institution  was  continued 
for  many  years,  and  was  considered  as  the  best  scientific  school  in  the  State, 
at  that  time.  He  formed  a  class  of  young  people  in  hb  congregation,  to 
meet  him,  once  a  week,  to  receive  instruction  in  grammar ;  and,  as  they 
were  unable  to  command  the  needful  books,  he  wrote  out  a  system  of  gram- 
mar, and  allowed  hb  class  to  take  manuscript  copies  of  it.  It  was 
afterwards  publbhed  and  gained  an  extensive  circulation.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  theological  education  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  who 
entered  the  minbtry,  some  of  whom  have  since  occupied  stations  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  Church.  Several  distingubhed  statesmen  of  the 
South  also  were  indebted  to  him  chiefly  for  their  literary  and  scientific 
training. 

In  July,  1819,  Dr.  Hall  returned  from  the  Annivetsary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society, — an  institution  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
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frMi-iiM  sMiloiii  of  the  General  AsBemUy,  for  the  Itst  time.  The  last 
seTeti  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  great  weakness  and  depression ;  and 
not  unfreqnently  his  mind  was  enshrouded  in  spiritual  gloom.  He  died  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1826,  in  the  eighty-seeond  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body 
lies  entombed  in  Bethany  church-yard. 

Dr.  Hall  published  a  Sermon  on  Proverbs  ziv,  34,  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  Court  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  as  Pastor  of  Sugar  Creek  Church,  1792:  also 
a  Narratiye  of  a  most  extraordinary  work  of  Beligion  in  North  Carolina, 
1802;  and  a  Beport  of  a  missionary  tour  through  Mississippi  and  the  South 
Westem  Country. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

CoTTAOE  HoMB,  N.  C,  Maj  19, 1848. 

Ber.  and  dear  Brother:  The  request  contained  in  your  letter  places  me  in  a 
delicate  position.  I  must  either  refuse  to  give  my  estimate  of  Dr.  Hall's  cha- 
racter, and  thus  do  yiolence  to  my  feelings  of  veneration  for  an  eminent  servant 
of  Christ,  or  I  must  attempt  what  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform  in  a  suitable 
manner.  I  came  into  the  ministry,  when  Dr.  Hall's  career  of  usefulness  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Though  my  recollections  of  him  are  associated  with  many 
solemn  scenes  of  my  youth,  I  was  then  unable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
his  character.  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  several  of  his  venerable  contemporaries 
in  the  ministry,  who  survived  him  many  years,  and  to  the  recollections  of  aged 
Christians  generally  in  the  region  where  he  resided,  for  my  impressions  in  regard 
to  his  qualities  as  a  man,  and  his  labours  as  a  minister. 

The  most  prominent  trait  of  Dr.  Hall's  character  was  his  devoted  piety.  This 
appeared  not  only  from  his  constant  exemplification  of  all  the  moral  virtues, 
but  from  an  entire  and  cheerful  consecration  of  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
It  was  evidently  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  men.  The 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  the  work  in  which  he  most  delighted, — a  work,  in 
which  no  sacrifices  were  counted  too  painful,  no  labours  too  arduous.  For  about 
forty  years,  his  ministry  was  one  glowing  scene  of  untiring  activity,  and  earnest 
seal  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  This  part  of  the  Church  has  witnessed  no  such 
example  of  self-denied  effort  to  diffuse  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel  as  that 
presented  by  the  life  of  this  venerable  man. 

When  he  remained  at  home,  his  labours  were  most  abundant  in  behalf  of  his 
people.  His  charge  was  composed  of  three  churches,  each  of  which  has  now  its 
own  pastor.  When  he  travelled,  it  was  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute.. 
He  bore  the  messages  of  mercy  firom  house  to  house.  Christians  were  instructed 
and  stimulated  to  their  duty,  and  the  careless  were  admonished  and  exhorted  in 
the  most  affectionate  and  impressive  manner.  When  he  taught,  it  was  to  train 
up  ministers  for  the  Church;  and  some  of  our  most  useful  and  distinguished 
clergymen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  instruction.  When  he  led  his  neighbours 
and  friends  to  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  in  a  conscientious  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country;  and  when  his  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  he  promptly 
refused  the  most  flattering  offers  of  promotion  in  the  army,  and  returned  to  his 
chosen  work. 

In  nearly  all  our  churches,  precious  memorials  are  to  be  found  of  Br.  Hall, 
as  a  warm  and  active  friend  of  revivals  of  religion.  During  the  dark  period 
which  suoeeeded  the  American  Revolution,  the  churdies  belonging  to  his  charge 
Vere  cheered  with  copious  effusions  of  the  Holy  S|Hrit,  and  large  numbers  gath- 
ered into  the  ibid  of  Christ.  In  January,  1802,  we  find  him  travdling  to  Ran- 
dolph Oowity  with  about  forty  of  his  people,  to  hail  the  approach  of  that  i 
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orMe  woric  of  God  in  the  Southern  States.  From  tliat  daj,  Unr  the  next  aeren 
jearsy  hia  Toice  waa  alwaya  heard,  aa  that  of  a  beloTed  and  feaiiesa  leader  in 
the  wonderful  scenes  of  that  deeply  interesting  woric.  HoweTer  osefol  other 
men  may  hare  been,  all  concede  to  him  the  honour  of  haying  been  the  most  effi- 
cient champion  of  the  truth,  in  a  rerival  rendered  dear  to  the  Chorch  by  the 
conrersion  of  thousands  of  souls.  As  he  had  no  family,  his  circumstances  per- 
mitted him  to  trarel  more  extensively  than  others,  and  he  was  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  of  his  brethren  for  this  particular  kind  of  ministerial  labour. 

His  preaching  was  distingmshed  for  a  dear,  earnest  and  pungent  exhibition 
of  the  truths  of  God's  word,  accompanied,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  rery  confident  and 
humble  reliance  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  gire  it  effect.  His  deep 
experience  in  the  Divine  life  qualified  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  a  safe 
guide  to  the  inquiring  and  heavy  laden  sinner,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  doubts 
and  remove  the  perplexities  of  those  who  had  indulged  a  hope  in  the  Divine 
mercy. 

I  was  too  young  to  be  a  witness  to  the  most  wonderfhl  scenes  of  the  revival 
to  which  I  have  referred;  but,  as  the  camp-meetings  connected  with  it  continued 
till  about  1812, 1  recollect  very  distinctly  my  own  impressions  under  Dr.  Hall's 
preaching.  The  recollection  gives  me  sorrow,  as  certainly  a  recurrence  to  the 
follies  and  stupidity  of  my  youth  ought  to  do.  When  other  ministers  preached, 
I  succeeded  in  preserving  a  good  degree  of  indifference;  but  when  Dr.  Hall  rose 
to  speak,  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  solemn  manner,  filled  me  with  an  indescri- 
bable awe,  and  the  most  painful  apprehensions.  I  dreaded  the  man,  under  a 
painful  impression  that  he  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
that  I  might  be  converted  under  his  preaching.  Another  cause  of  my  dismay 
was  the  fact  that  his  solemn  and  fervid  manner  generally  awakened  the  bodily 
exercises  incident  to  that  day.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  cry 
out  in  distress,  and  plead  aloud  for  mercy,  or  give  thanks  to  God  for  their  feel- 
ings of  joy,  and  offer  audible  supplications  for  their  femilies  and  friends.  I 
looked  upon  such  exercises  at  the  time  with  no  small  d^ree  of  terror,  and  was 
reluctant  to  place  myself  in  circumstances  which  would  peculiarly  expose  me  to 
become  a  subject  of  them. 

Dr.  Hall  was  eminently  a  man  of  missions.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  it.  In  addition  to  many  short 
excursions,  he  performed  fourteen  long  and  toilsome  missionary  tours,  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  Synod  with  which  he  yras  connected. 
His  journals  show  that  these  tours  were  of  the  most  laborious,  feithful  and  suc- 
cessful kind.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  over  the  country, 
and  making  appointments  at  those  places  only  which  seemed  specially  to  invite 
attention.  He  went  in  search  of  the  destitute,  and  he  found  them.  He  visited 
fiunilies  and  neighbourhoods,  catechised  the  youth,  organized  churches,  and  dr- 
colated  the  Scriptures.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  journeys  which  he  made  on  these  occasions  were  signalized  by  a  great  amount 
of  fiuthful  missionary  labour,  and  by  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many  individuals 
and  even  femilies.  In  short,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  always  about  his  Mas- 
ter's work;  mid,  as  his  Master  owned  his  labours  in  an  eminent  degree  on  earth, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  He  has  conferred  upon  him  a  glorious  reward  in  Heaven. 

If  these  few  recollections  and  impressions,  in  respect  to  a  great  and  good  man, 
shall  avail,  in  any  degree,  to  the  object  you  have  in  view,  it  will  be  an  occasion 
of  real  gratification  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  H.  HOBRISOK. 
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ARCHIBALD  SCOTT  * 

1777—1799. 

Archibald  Scott  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  wlio  migrated  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  alone,  to  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1760. 
Being  poor  and  friendless,  he  was  cast  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  laboured  for  his  livelihood  in  the  field  ;  and  it  is  said  that  whilst,  during 
the  day,  he  followed  the  plough  as  a  labourer  for  the  wealthy  farmers,  he 
perseveringly  devoted  a  part  of  every  night,  and  all  his  leisure  hours,  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  So  great  was  his  love  of  learning  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  his  Latin  Grammar — written  in  Latin — with  him 
into  the  field,  and  while  his  plough-team  was  resting  or  feeding,  he  would 
open  it,  and  busy  himself  in  endeavouring  to  understand  its  contents  ;  and 
even  when  he  was  following  his  plough,  his  mind  was  still  occupied  with  his 
grammar. 

Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  physician  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  struck  with 
the  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  evinced  by  this  young  man,  was  instru- 
mental of  bis  being  introduced  into  the  family  and  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley, 
who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  that  day.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  academical  training,  whUst  he  compensated  for  it, 
in  some  measure,  by  working  on  the  farm — an  occupation  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  and  which  he  pursued,  as  occasion  ofiered,  even  after  he  entered 
the  ministry.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Finley's  school, 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  He  began,  about  this  time,  to 
have  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  ministry ;  but  several  years  must  elapse 
before  this  cherished  idea  could  be  realized. 

Some  time  after  quitting  Mr.  Finley's  school,  he  migrated  to  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom, — Mr.  Ram- 
sey, afterwards  became  his  father-in-law.  He  was,  for  several  years,  a 
student  of  Theology  under  the  supervision  of  Principal  Graham,  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  and,  during  this  period,  supported  himself  by  teaching  a 
school.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  Prinoe 
Edward  County,  October  31,  1777  ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  united  Churches  of  Hebron  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  County,  in 
December,  1778, — the  Rev.  William  Graham  and  the  Rev.  James  Waddel 
officiating  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  very  scattered  one,  comprehending  a  distriet 
some  twenty  miles  square,  and  of  course  his  pastoral  labours  were  very 
arduous.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  also,  during  the  Revolution,  he  had  a 
Yerf  inadequate  salary, — in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  culti- 
vate a  small  &rm  to  make  out  a  support  for  his  family.  But  he  norer  suf- 
fered any  thing  to  divert  him  from  his  appropriate  duties  as  a  minister. 
His  great  energy  and  unyielding  perseverance,  his  glowing  patriotifm  and 
earnest  piety,  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  the  period  in  whidi  ho  lived. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  Amerioan  cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to 
fight  for  freedom ;  but  he  felt  that  the  more  important  work  that  derolred 
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upon  him,  was  to  assist  in  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  onr  Repnblio  on 
religious  truth,  and  doing  what  he  could,  by  instruction  and  example,  to 
prepare  the  rising  generation  to  enjoy  and  preserve  constitutional  liberty. 

Mr.  Scott  attached  much  importance,  and  devoted  much  time,  to  the 
oatechetical  instruction  of  the  youug.  Besides  the  '*  Shorter  Catechism" 
which  he  used,  he  introduced  what  was  known  as  '*  The  Mother's  Cate- 
chism,"— a  work  extending  to  thirty-two  pages,  octavo,  (the  Appendix  of 
which  he  wrote  himself,)  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  under  his  own 
supervision.  It  was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth  of 
his  charge,  in  different  neighbourhoods,  on  week-days,  to  attend  to  this  duty. 
It  was  in  this  employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable  Saturday 
of  June,  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Tarleton  and  his  British 
dragoons  spread  consternation  from  Staunton  throughout  the  surrounding 
Valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Scott,  like  his  two  neighbouring 
brethren,  Graham  and  Brown,*  exhorted  the  stripling  youths  of  his  congre- 
gation (their  elder  brethren  were  already  with  Washington)  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  go  with  their  neighbours,  who  were  rising  up  simultaneously 
throughout  the  County  of  Augusta,  to  stand  with  their  arms  at  Rock  Fish 
Gap,  on  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and 
his  legion.  The  next  day,  after  prayers  in  the  three  congregations  for  the 
success  of  the  American  arms,  the  old  men  and  the  striplings  from  the  con- 
gregations of  Graham,  Brown,  and  Scott,  united  with  others,  and  met  at 
Rock  Fish  Gap,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  marauding  horsemen.  William 
Graham  was  the  master  spirit;  but  he  was  heartily  supported  by  Brown  and' 
Scott,  his  co-presbyters,  in  the  movement.  It  was  the  recollection  of  this 
scene,  so  recently  enacted  under  the  patriotic  spirit  of  these  three  pastors 
and  their  people,  that  gave  occasion  to  those  memorable  words  of  General 
Washington — "  If  I  should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  I  will  retreat 
with  my  broken  army  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  call  the  boys  of  West  Augusta 
around  me,  and  there  I  will  plant  the  flag  of  my  country." 

Mr.  Scott  continued  the  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Hebron  for  more  than 
twenty  years, — the  relation  being  dissolved  by  death.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, a  few  miles  South-west  of  Staunton,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1799,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of  children.  His  widow 
died  soon  after,  and  the  children  were  left  orphans.  But  the  eldest  of  his 
daughters  (afterwards  Mrs.  McPheeters)  assumed  the  headship  of  the  family, 
and,  by  extraordinary  energy  and  economy,  succeeded  in  educating  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  Church, 

•  John  Brown  wm  mdnatcd  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1749;  wm  licensed  to  preaeh 
bj  the  Presbytery  of  Newoutle;  and  in  1753  became  Pastor  of  the  Chnrohes  of  Timber  Aidce 
and  Kew  Providence.  In  the  division  of  the  Church,  which  existed  at  that  day,  be  was  of  the 
New  Side.  He  tanght,  for  some  time,  a  celebrated  school,  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
care  of  the  Rer.  William  Graham,  and  was  the  germ  of  Washington  College.  In  1707,  for 
tome  reason  that  is  not  definitely  understood,  he  resigned  the  charae  of  the  Timber  Kidge  Cte- 
gregation,  and  confined  his  labours  to  that  of  New  Providence.  In  1796,  being  weighed  down 
by  the  inflndtiM  of  age,  he  relinquished  New  Providence  also,  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  to 
fpend  Us  remaining  days  with  his  children.  He  died  at  Fnankfort  in  the  year  180S,  in  Uf 
•eVenty-fifth  year.  He  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Prestony^-bom  in  Ireland, 
in  17S0,  a  lady  dlstinmifbed  for  intellectual  vigour  and  accomplishments,— who  died  in  1802. 
They  had  saven  children  who  lived  to  maturity.  One  of  the  sons,  JoJbn,  was  a  studeBt  at 
Princeton  CbUege,  when  that  institution  was  broken  up  by  the  British,  became  disUnmished 
in  civil  Ufe»  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  (kmgnm  in  1787  and  1788.  Another  son,  WiUUui^ 
M,,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1786,  became  a  phyticiaB,  and  died  early,  in  South  Ciira- 
lina.  Another,  Jamet,  was  an  eminent  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sesata 
ftom  Louisiana,  from  1813  to  1817,  and  from  1819  to  1824}  and  was  for  several  jeaif  j 
XiniatOT  to  FnoM. 
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M  well  as  Qsefdl  and  excellent  members  of  society,  lb.  Soott  was  buried 
in  the  grave  yard  of  the  Hebron  Church,  and  his  memory  is  gratefully  and 
reyerently  cherbhed  by  the  children  of  those  whose  characters  were  moulded 
by  his  influence.  Many  of  his  descendants  are  members,  and  several  of 
them  are  ministers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  son,  the  Eev.  William 
N.  Scott,  still  survives,  (1856,)  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Winchester  Presby- 
tery ;  and  three  of  his  sons  have  also  entered  the  ministry,  though  one  of 
them, — the  Rev.  William  C.  Scott,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  course,  has  been 
oalled  to  his  reward. 

In  person  Mr.  Scott  was  tall  and  manly — his  features  were  prominent ; 
his  eyes  large  and  blue ;  his  nose  aquiline  ;  his  hair  rather  light ;  and  his 
skin  slightly  pitted  by  small-pox.  He  possessed  a  logical  and  discrimina- 
ting mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous  thinker — '*  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed."  He  was  characteristically  meek  and  humble,  and  had 
a  low  estimate  of  his  own  performances ;  but  hb  preaching  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful.  He 
exerted  great  influence  in  the  community  at  large,  while,  by  hb  own  people, 
be  was  regarded  with  an  almost  boundless  esteem  and  veneration. 


JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG.* 

1777—1816. 

James  Francis  Armstbonq  was  of  Irish  extraction.  He  was  a  son 
of  Francis  Armstrong,  and  was  born  at  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  April  3, 
1750.  Hb  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
place.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  Pequea,  but  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  celebrated  school  founded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor.  The  school,  during  his  connection  with  it,  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  its  founder, 
who  was  afterwards  chosen  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Princeton  College. 

In  the  autumn  of  1771,  Mr.  Armstrong  entered  the  Junior  class  at 
Princeton,  and  bad  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  family  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1773  ;  and,  immediately 
after,  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
direction.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1776,  he  was  received  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Having 
passed  his  several  examinations,  and  sustained  the  trials  assigned  him,  he 
was  to  have  been  licensed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  this  meeting  was  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  British  troops ;  and,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon certified  the  facts  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  within  whose 
bounds  were  Mr.  Armstrong's  paternal  church  and  home,  and  they  adopted 
him  as  their  own  candidate,  and  licensed  him  to  preach,  in  January,  1777. 
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This  WM  an  exdtmg  period  of  the  BeToluiion.  The  baide  of  Prineeton 
took  place  in  that  month,  and  the  seat  of  war  had  adyanced  to  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware.  Even  before  his  licensure,  his  patriotism  prompted  him  to 
join  a  Yolonteer  company ;  but  now  he  was  desirous  of  serving  his  countrj 
more  consistently  as  a  Chaplain  to  the  army.  With  this  view,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  January,  1778,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  July  following,  was  appointed  by  Congress  *'  Chaplain  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  Maryland  Forces."  Before  that  date,  he  had  proceeded  with 
the  army  to  the  Southern  campaign,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained  in 
the  service  till  the  decisive  victory  at  Yorktown.  In  the  exposures  of  this 
campaign,  he  contracted  a  rheumatic  disease,  which  continued  to  the  dose 
of  his  life,  and  was  attended,  in  his  latter  years,  with  intense  suffering. 

In  June,  1782,  Mr.  Armstrong  commenced  preaching  to  the  Church  in 
Elixabethtown,  N.  J.  On  the  22d  of  August  following,  he  was  married  by 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Eobert  James  Livingston. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  sister  of  William  Smith, 
also  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  and  author  of 
the  History  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Livingston,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed  with  her  family  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Princeton,  for  the 
sake  of  more  conveniently  educating  her  sons.  Hence  it  was  at  Princeton 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  married  to  her  daughter.  He  continued  to  supply 
the  pulpit  at  Elizabethtown  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  his  labours  on  account  of  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Elihu  Spencer  having  died  at  Trenton  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1784,  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  his  Funeral  Sermon,  and  afterwards 
frequently  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1785,  a  call 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Congregation,  but,  owing  to  some  financial  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  be  made,  it  was  not  formally  accepted  until  April,  1787. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Trenton, 
and  been  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The  charge 
included,  beside  the  church  in  town,  one  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  country, 
known  in  latter  years  as  "  Trenton  First  Church."  He  gave  one  third  of 
his  time  to  the  country  church,  and  the  remainder  to  the  one  in  town,  till 
April,  1787,  when  the  former  found  a  separate  supply,  and  the  next  year 
the  inconvenient  partnership  of  the  two  congregations  was  legally  dissolved. 
He  then  served  the  town  church  alone,  (unless  he  may  have  given  part  of 
his  time  in  the  interval  to  Lawrence ville,)  until  September,  1790,  when  the 
Lawrenceville  Congregation  called  for  half  his  time  ;  and  from  that  date 
until  1806,  he  was  the  joint  pastor,  preaching  at  Trenton  and  Lawrence- 
ville on  alternate  Sabbaths.  But  through  much  of  this  period,  he  was  so 
disabled  for  public  effort  by  his  rheumatic  disease,  that  both  pulpits  were 
supplied  by  the  Presbytery. 

In  1806,  a  new  church  was  built  by  the  Trenton  Congregation  ;  and,  dur- 
ing its  erection,  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  on  every  alternate  Sabbath  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Rector  then  in  office  having  a  second  charge  at  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  had  at  Lawrenceville.  This  courtesy  grew  out 
of  the  habit  of  a  large  number  of  the  two  congregations  worshipping  with 
each  other,  in  their  respective  churches,  when  their  own  pastor  was  at  the 
other  place.     In  1815,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  an  assistant  provided  for  him ; 
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fer  though  he  was  still  able  to  go  oat,  and  oocasionallj  to  enter  the  pnlpit^ 
he  was  never  free  from  bodily  saffering.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
that  he  performed  his  last  public  service.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose, 
at  that  time,  that  he  might  not  be  spared  for  years,  and  be  able  occasion- 
ally to  bear  a  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  On  the  Sabbath 
referred  to,  his  text  was  '*  Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel;"  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  only  Psalm  used  in  the  singing  was  the  third  part  of 
the  seventy-first ;  the  first  half  being  sung  at  the  beginning,  and  the  remain- 
der at  the  close,  of  the  devotional  exercises.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  his  circumstances,  or  more  expressive  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind.  A  few  months  after  this  brought 
hb  sofierings  to  a  close — he  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1816,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  (counting  from 
the  date  of  his  call)  the  thirty-first  of  his  pastorship.  The  Sermon  at  his 
Funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  father  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him» 
and  three  of  whom  still  (1857  J  survive.  One  of  his  daughters  became  the 
wife  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing.  One  son,  Robert  Livingston,  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1802,  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  died 
September  22,  1888.  Mrs.  Armstrong  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  1851, 
in  her  ninety-third  year.  Dr.  Hall,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
her  death,  says, — "  Thb  venerable  lady  was  characterized,  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life,  by  the  dignity,  yet  gentleness,  of  her  manners  ;  her  considerate 
and  efficient  benevolence ;  the  quiet,  yet  faithful,  discharge  of  her  social 
and  Christian  duties." 

PROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  V.  BROWN 

Trbhtoh,  24th  February,  1855. 

My  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  former  neighbour  and  friend » 
the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  of  Trenton.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  exchanging  visits.  He  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
companion,  full  of  intelligence  and  anecdote,  frequently  referring  to  past  events 
and  thrilling  scenes,  in  many  of  which  he  had  been  personally  interested.  My 
recollections  of  him  are  very  grateful,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
help  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

He  was  by  nature, — the  evidences  of  it  being  very  decisive,  even  in  infirmity 
and  old  age, — a  person  of  much  ardour,  activity,  and  decision.  The  interests 
of  letters  and  of  religion  were,  more  than  any  thing  else,  impressive  and  absorb- 
ing with  him.  He  was  a  highly  acceptable  preacher,  and,  had  his  health 
remained  firm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  eloquent  and  attrac- 
tive in  the  pulpit,  far  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  No  man  was  more 
constant  and  untiring  in  his  attendance  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  from 
the  General  Assembly  down  to  his  own  Session;  and  he  was  always  a  vigilant, 
active  and  efficient  member.  Ho  was  equally  exemplary  in  his  attendance  on 
other  public  bodies,  especially  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  College, — 
in  the  welfare  of  which  institution  he  always  took  the  warmest  interest. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  noble  and  striking,  even  in 
ruins.  He  had  a  princely,  generous  spirit,  which  always  answered  quickly  to 
the  claims  of  human  wretchedness.  Hospitality  reigned  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
house.  His  noble  partner  in  the  cares  of  life  manifested  a  cordial  interest  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  corresponding  with  his  own.    The  sanift 
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spirit  has  desoendcd  to  his  excellent  surrlTiDg  daughterSy  and  is  TkibW  eYcn  m 
the  generation  following  them^  through  the  line  of  a  deceased  sister,  who  has  left 
four  children  distinguished  for  usefulness  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had,  in  various  ways,  a  decisive  influence  in  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  this  place  of  his  residence;  and  many  of  our  citizens  who  still 
survive,  retain  grateful  and  vivid  recollections  of  him.  By  his  marriage, 
he  hecame  connected  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  intimate  fViend  and  associate  of 
a  nohle  company  of  patriots,  scholars,  and  Christians,  in  this  State;  such  as 
General  John  Beatty  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel  John  Bayard,  Dr.  Boudinot, 
Judge  Patterson,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Dr.  McWhorter,  Dr.  Woodhnll, 
and  others,  in  whoso  society  he  moved  as  an  ornamental  and  animating  element. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the  celebrations  of  the  Cincinnati  and  other 
kindred  Societies, — while  they  furnished  an  opportunity  of  reviving  his  old  asso- 
ciations, and  renewing  his  intercourse  with  many  of  his  old  friends,  served  also 
to  quicken  his  patriotic  zeal,  and  work  up  his  spirit  to  the  tone  of  other  days. 
When,  by  reason  of  his  infirmity,  he  was  not  able  to  sustain  himself  in  a  long 
march  through  the  streets,  I  have  given  him  my  arm  to  prevent  his  fiilling  hj 
the  way.  And  having  a  little  of  the  old  76  spirit  myself,  it  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  mingle  with  such  groups,  to  hear  their  exciting  speeches  and  music, 
and  to  partake  of  their  hospitality. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWN. 


SAMUEL  DOAK,  D.  D  * 

1777—1880. 

Samuel  Doak  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Jane  (Mitchel )  Doak,  who 
emigrated,  when  they  were  very  young,  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
settled  in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  but,  soon  after  their  marriage,  removed  to 
Virginia,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Augusta  County,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  New  Providence  Congregation.  They  were  both  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  belonged  to  that 
division  of  it  that  was  known  as  the  Old  Side.  It  was  in  August,  1749, 
after  their  settlement  in  Virginia,  that  their  son  Samuel  was  bom.  He 
remained  at  home,  labouring  upon  his  father's  farm,  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  He  then  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  shortly  after  com- 
menced a  course  of  classical  study  in  a  grammar  school,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  father's  house,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Alexander.  This  school,  after  a 
while,  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was  removed  to  another  place;  and, 
subsequently,  it  underwent  other  changes  still,  until  it  finally  grew  into  the 
institution  which  is  now  known  as  Washington  College,  in  Lexington,  Vs. 
Such  was  his  desire  for  an  education  that  he  proposed  to  relinquish  hb  share 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance  to  his  brothers,  in  order  to  obtain  it  His 
father,  for  a  time,  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt ;  but,  observing  that  it 
threw  him  into  a  discontented  and  melancholy  mood,  he  determined  to 
gratify  his  wishes.  His  funds  were  low,  and  he  clubbed  with  another  simi- 
larly situated,  erected  a  hut  near  the  school  house,  lodged  and  boarded 

•  HS8.  ftom  Dr.  J.  Q.  M.  Bamfey  and  R«v.  S.  W.  Doak,  D.  D. 
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himaelf,  and  beoaine  ui  length  Msistant  teoober,  and  tlms  acquired  the  meaiiB 
of  defraying  the  expenses,  of  his  college  course. 

In  October,  1773,  young  Boak  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  two 
years  in  advance,  and  in  1775  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  was  subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Eobert  Smith  of  Pequea,  Pa.,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology  under  his  direction.  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  married 
to  Esther  H.  Montgomery,  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery,*  whoso 
family  belonged  to  New  Providence.  Shortly  after  this,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Tutor  in  the  then  new  College  of  Hampden  Sidney,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  Here  he  remained 
about  two  years,  pursuing  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  John 
Blair  Smith,  President  of  the  College ;  and  afterwards  continued  his  studies 
for  some  time,  under  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  at  Timber  Ridge.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1777 ;  and  having  preached  for  some  time  in  Washington  County, 
Va.,  he  removed  to  the  Holston  settlement,  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  but  now  a  part  of  East  Tennessee.  Here  he  found  the  means 
of  subsistence,  especially  meal,  extremely  scarce ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
thirty  miles  back  in  the  direction  of  Abingdon,  for  supplies.  On  one  occa- 
sion during  his  absence,  the  Cherokecs,  then  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards 
the  whites,  came  near  his  cabin ;  and  Mrs.  Doak,  apprized  by  the  barkfng 
of  the  dogs,  of  their  approach,  retired  stealthily  to  the  woods  with  her 
infant  asleep  in  her  arms.  From  her  hiding  place  she  saw  several  of  them 
enter  the  door,  carry  out  a  portion  of  the  furniture,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
building,  and  retreat  with  their  plunder.  She  considered  it  a  remarkable 
providence  that  her  child  did  not  awake ;  for  if  it  had,  the  novelty  of  the 
passing  scene  would  have  produced  fright  and  crying,  and  would  thus  have 
betrayed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  both  the  mother  and  child  would 
have  become  victims  to  Indian  barbarity.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Indians,  she  went,  by  a  blind  path,  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  station,  where 
she  met,  the  next  day,  with  her  husband.  Preaching  one  Sabbath  on  the 
frontier,  a  panic  was  produced  by  a  messenger  riding  hastily  up,  and 
exclaiming  *'  Indians,  Indians, — Rogdale's  family  are  murdered."  Mr. 
Doak  stopped  abruptly  in  his  discourse,  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites 
in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  go 
with  them  against  these  Canaanitish  heathen, — called  for  the  men  to  follow 
him,  and  taking  his  rifle,  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  pursuit.  At  another 
time,  after  he  had  commenced  teaching  at  Salem,  and  while  his  class  was 
reciting,  a  similar  alarm  was  given;  and  he  immediately  dismissed  his 
school,  and  repaired  with  his  students  to  the  camp  of  General  Sevier. 

Mr.  Doak  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1784,  that  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  Franklin ;  and  tradition 
ascribes  to  him  the  paternity  of  a  clause  in  the  rejected  constitution,  making 

*  JoHH  MovTGOVBRT  wafl  Radnat«d  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1775;  wu  lioensed  to 
preach  by  the  Preabrtery  of  HanoTer,  October  28, 1778;  was  ordained  April  27, 1780;  accepted 
a  call  in  October  1781  from  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Opecquon,  and  after  spending  a  few 
years  here,  resigned  his  eharge  in  1789,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  **  the  Pastures,"  Au^sta, 
where  be  had  inherited  property.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  PrcTions  to 
bis  ordination,  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Graham  in  the  instruction  of  Liberty  Hall.  He  waa 
an  amfable  man, «  popular  preacher,  and  a  good  scholar.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  IifiB> 
his  minis  try  was  interrupted  by  bodily  infirmities. 
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proYision  for  »  Uniyenity, — reqniriDg  the  L^^ktnre  to  erect  it  before  the 
year  1787,  and  to  endow  it  liberally. 

After  residing  at  the  Holston  settlement  a  year  or  two,  he  remored 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  promising  field  of  osefolness,  to  the  settle- 
ment on  Little  Limestone,  in  Washington  County,  and  there  purchased  a 
farm,  on  which  he  built  a  log  house  for  purposes  of  education,  and  a  small 
church  edifice,  and  founded  a  congregation  known  as  the  '*  Salem  Congrega- 
tion." The  literary  institution  which  he  here  established,  was  the  first  that 
was  ever  established  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi :  in  1785  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of 
••Martin  Academy;'*  and  in  1795,  it  became  "Washington  College." 
From  its  incorporation  as  an  Academy  till  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Doak  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  it ;  and  the  elders  of  his  congregation  formed  a  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  While  he  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  he  received  a  donation  of  classical  books  for 
his  infant  institution,  which  he  carried  in  a  sack  upon  a  pack  horse,  five 
hundred  miles ;  and  this  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  library  of  the  pre- 
sent Washington  College. 

Haying  organized  a  number  of  churches  in  the  county  in  which  he  lived, 
also  at  Bethel  and  Timber  Ridge,  in  Green  County,  he  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  in  the  year  1818,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Doak,  M.  D.  He  now  removed  to  Bethel,  where 
he  opened  a  private  school,  which  he  called  Tusculum  Academy,  and  which, 
under  his  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  D.  D.,  has  since  grown  into  a 
flourishing  College.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  both  Washington  and  Greenville  Colleges,  in  1818.  At 
Bethel  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  in  honour  and  usefulness,  and  died 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1830.  The  most  res- 
pectful notice  of  his  death  was  taken  by  his  former  pupils  in  Washington 
College,  in  a  series  of  Resolutions,  testifying  their  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  their  veneration  for  his  memory. 

Dr.  Doak*s  ministry  was  attended  with  no  small  success.  Several 
powerful  revivals  of  religion  occurred  in  connection  with  it,  from  the  fruits 
of  which  proceeded  a  number  of  zealous  and  efficient  preachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Dr.  Doak's  first  wife  died  on  the  dd  of  July,  1807.  Ho  was  afterwards 
married  to  Margaretta  H.  McEwen.  who  died  September  22, 1881.  He  had 
five  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  John  White' 
fieldf  was  bom,  October  18,  1788 ;  was  educated  by  his  father ;  was 
liceused  to  preach  by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery,  when  he  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  New 
Dublin  and  Wythville  Churches,  in  Virginia.  He  was  subsequently  Pastor 
of  Mount  Bethel  and  Providence  Churches,  in  Tennessee.  In  the  year 
1809,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Frankfort,  Pa.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  his  health,  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  in  the  ministry,  he  studied  medicine,  returned  to 
Tennessee,  and  became  a  very  successful  medical  practitioner,  and  at  the 
same  time  officiated  as  a  stated  supply  of  Salem  and  Leesburg  Churches. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1820.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  usefulness.  Dr.  Doak's  other  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  D.  D., 
IB  now  (1857)  the  President  of  Tusculum  College,  Tenn. 
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FROM  J.  6.  M.  RAMSEY,  H.  D. 

AUTHOR  or  THE  "aHMALS  OT  TBHHXSflXI.^ 

MiOKLBHBUEO,  HOAr  ElnoxTille,  Tenn.,  Koyember  21, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  costs  me  no  effort  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  remin- 
iscences of  the  venerable  Dr.  Samuel  Doak,  my  early  friend  and  teacher.  His 
name  is  associated  with  some  of  my  most  cherished  and  grateful  recollections,  as 
well  as  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  East  Tennessee,  from  its 
first  settlement  to  the  period  of  his- death. 

Dr.  Doak,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  stature, 
had  a  large  muscular  frame,  well  formed,  and  in  later  life  a  little  inclined  to 
corpulency, — full  chest,  wide  shoulders,  and  short  neck,  indicating  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  apoplexy, — of  which  indeed  he  died.  His  appearance  was  grave  and 
commanding;  his  voice  stentorian  to  the  extreme,  and  any  thing  but  melodious; 
his  eye  deep  blue,  not  entirely  lustreless,  but  yet  indicating  little  of  passion  or 
genius.  The  whole  countenance  expressed  strong  intellect,  manly  good  sense, 
calm  dignity,  and  indomitable  firmness. 

His  habits  were  those  of  the  student,  teacher,  and  divine.  The  amount  of  his 
reading  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  small;  that  of  his  thinking  immensely 
great.  Though  naturally  very  social  and  friendly,  he  spent  little  of  his  time  in 
conversation,  and  none  of  it  in  conviviality.  The  very  fragments  of  time  he 
sacredly  appropriated  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  to  his  Presidential 
duties.  The  entertainment  of  his  guests  (except  such  as  were  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional) devolved  upon  other  members  of  his  &mily.  When  out  of  College,  his 
whole  time  was  spent  in  his  study.  There,  reclining  at  his  ease  in  an  arm- 
chair, his  head  bending  backwards,  his  eyes  generally  closed, — almost  entirely 
abstracted  from  the  world  without,  he  cultivated  the  powers  within,  and  pre- 
pared that  rich  intellectual  and  moral  aliment,  which  it  was  at  once  his  duty 
and  his  pleasure  to  impart  to  his  class  and  his  congregation.  In  the  recitation 
room,  his  posture  was  nearly  the  same.  Two  or  more  classes,  in  the  languages 
especially,  would  sometimes  be  reciting  to  him  at  once;  and  his  practised  ear 
seldom  failed  to  detect  an  error.  His  fidelity  as  a  teacher  is  beyond  all  praise. 
The  students  of  Washington  College,  under  his  Presidency,  were  not,  as  is  com- 
mon in  most  similar  institutions,  subdivided  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  classes;  but  each  pupil  studied,  and  learned,  and  disciplined  his  mind, 
for  himself.  One  brilliant  genius,  one  diligent  student,  could  not,  under  this  sys- 
tem, act  as  a  ferry-man  for  the  whole  class,  and  carry  over  the  incompetent 
or  the  indolent.  Each  one  was  permitted,  without  artificial  restraint,  to  make  as 
rapid  progress  in  bis  studies  as  his  industry  or  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge, — mere  literary  attainment,  was  not  the  sole  or 
even  primary  object  of  Dr.  Doak's  instruction — it  was  mental  discipline— it  was 
to  train  the  intellect,— to  teach  the  young  man  how  to  think,— to  think  accurately 
and  profoundly, — to  think  for  himself,  and  to  beget  a  spirit  of  manly  reliance 
upon  his  own  powers  of  independent  investigation  and  vigorous  thought. 
"  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba,"  he  inculcated  as  a  favourite  maxim;  and  his 
stem  rebuke  was  never  withheld  from  the  exhibition  of  a  blind  subserviency  to 
popular  sentiment  or  antiquated  usage. 

As  one  instance  of  his  indefatigable  application  to  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
suits, I  may  mention  that,  though  a  tall  son  of  Princeton,  in  some  of  its  palmiest 
days,  he  had  learned  little  of  Chemistry,  and  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
at  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  But,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  commenced 
his  chemical  studies,  and,  though  entirely  self  taught,  he  was  soon  well  qualified 
to  teach  the  science  to  others.  About  the  same  time,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  very  soon  was  able  to  teach  it;  and  the  class  which  he  graduated 
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in  1815,  were  examined  upon  that  language  publicly  before  an  admiring  audience, 
—the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  ever  occurred  in  Tennessee.  He  read  the 
ancient  works  on  Theology  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally  written : 
Calvin's  Institutes  in  Latin  he  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  theological 
students;  and  the  Presbytery  usually  confided  to  him  the  Latin  exigeses  of  pro- 
bationers for  the  ministry.  He  had  a  passion, — not  a  taste,  but  a  passion, — for 
philology.  He  taught  the  languages  to  the  last;  and  when  the  apoplectic 
tendency  was  upon  him,  his  discourse  to  those  around  his  dying  bed,  though 
incoherent,  was  in  good  Latin. 

Commencement  was  the  only  gala-day  in  the  year  with  Dr.  Doak.  On  that 
occasion,  he  wore  his  antique  wig,  his  shorts,  and  his  old  fashioned  shoes :  the 
muscles  of  his  stern  brow  were  relaxed,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  unusual 
urbanity  and  kindliness  of  manner.  He  was  still  grave, — still  dignified  and  ven- 
erable; but  there  was  an  air  of  self-complacency,— of  benignity  blended  with 
conscious  self-consequence,  which  he  exhibited  on  no  other  occasion.  His  pos- 
ture was  erect;  his  movements  less  ungracefiil;  his  manner  calm  and  most 
respectful.  His  Board  of  Trustees,  who  were  indeed  his  Faculty,  were  seated 
upon  plain  benches  near  and  around  his  chair.  The  candidates  for  the  Academic 
honours  approached  him  deferentially,  slowly,  modestly,  and  with  filial  regard 
and  consideration  bowed  to  him.  Returning  the  salutation,  the  old  President 
arose,  and  holding  the  diploma  in  one  hand,  said  in  a  solemn  and  impressive 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  paternal  pride  and  solicitude  in  his  eye, — *'  Prasses  et 
Guratores  Washingtoniensis  Collegii/'  &c.  The  scene  was  deeply  interesting  and 
impressive,  and  was  never  forgotten  by  a  graduate. 

The  amor  hahendi  that  so  much  characterizes  our  countrymen  and  our  age, 
and  the  belittling  influences  of  which  are  unhappily  sometimes  seen  in  ecclesi- 
astics, and  other  learned  men,  degrading  the  noble  powers  of  the  intellect  down 
to  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  mammon ^  was  not  even  an  emotion, — far  less  a 
passion,  with  Dr.  Doak.  He  rose  above  it,  and  even  in  old  age,  when  avarice 
sometimes  gets  in  the  ascendant,  he  considered  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  its 
own  sake  as  ignoble  and  disparaging.  His  tuition  fee  was  five  dollars  a  session 
of  five  months;  and  in  this  was  included  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and 
other  facilities  of  instruction.  His  habits  were  frugal;  his  hospitality,  though 
not  elegant,  was  better — it  was  unpretending  and  cordial.  The  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  early  times  in  the  West,  and  of  frontier  life,  was  exhibited  upon  his 
&rm,  in  his  house,  in  his  dress,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  When  a 
young  man,  the  condition  of  things  around  him  created  a  necessity  of  partici- 
pating actively  in  the  settlement  and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in  its  civil  and 
political  afifairs.  He  always  voted ;  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  people,  generally  allowed  him  to  open  the  polls, — in  other  words,  to  vote  first. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  hardly  need  say  that  his  praise  was  in  all  our 
churches.  He  may  well  be  considered  the  first  apostle  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Tennessee.  No  one  has  'been  more  successful  in  training  up  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  The  pupils  of  his  charity  are  lifting  up  their  voices  in  the  abodes  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  and  in  the  recesses  Of  the  wilderness.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  original,  bold^  pungent,  and  sometimes  pathetic.  His  delivery 
was  natural  and  impressive,  and  well  fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  truths  which  he 
uttered.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  was  a  subject  of  that  far-famed  phys- 
iolc^ical  phenomenon, — the  "  JExercise,"  or  "ycrfcs,"  that  prevailed  so  exten- 
sively in  the  Western  country,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  had 
-  cautioned  his  people  against  it,  privately  and  from  the  pulpit.  He  took  it  while 
preaching.  He  alluded  to  it  afterwards,  when  lecturing  to  his  classes;  said  he 
could  not  explain  it  satisfactorily,  and  called  it  "  the  strange  work  of  God." 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Dr.  Doak  was  among  the 
most  useful  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.    His  influence  in  the  propaga 
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tion  of  ChristUntty,  and  esped&llj  in  the  extension  of  the  Preibyterian  Chnrch, 
in  the  West,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate;  while  his  students,  in  the  early  days  of 
Tennessee,  filled  all  the  learned  professions,  and  were  almost  the  only  teachers, 
for  several  years,  in  the  infant  settlements  of  the  West  and  South-west. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Doak  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Washington  College. 
The  contour  of  his  face  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  John  Knox;  and 
the  strong  points  of  character  in  the  two  men  were  strikingly  similar. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  M.  RAMSEY. 


JOHN  BLAIR  SMITH,  D.  D  * 

1778—1799. 

John  Blair  Smith  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Bobcrt  Smith, 
D.  D.,  and  was  born  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  June  12,  1756. 
He  received  his  name  from  a  maternal  uncle, — his  mother  being  a  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  and  John  Blair.  In  very  early  life,  he  evinced  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  it.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became,  under  the  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental 
training,  hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace  ;  and  at  sixteen  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Junior  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  During  his  whole 
college  course,  though  he  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  social  turn,  his 
conduct  as  a  Christian  was  always  worthy  of  his  profession,  and  his  improve- 
ment in  the  various  branches  of  study  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  talents, 
and  answerable  to  the  high  hopes  which  his  earlier  developments  had 
awakened.  He  was  graduated  under  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  1773,  and  was 
one  of  a  class  of  twenty-nine,  fourteen  of  whom  became  minbters  of  the 
Gospel,  and  three  Governors  of  States. 

An  elder  brother,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  having  become  the  head  of 
the  rising  institution  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  and  also  in  1775  been  installed  pastor  of  the 
Churches  of  Cumberland  and  Briery  in  Prince  Edward, — the  subject  of 
this  notice  went,  at  his  suggestion,  in  the  early  part  of  1776,  to  join  his 
brother  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  his  the- 
ological studies  under  his  direction.  Having  previously  joined  the  Newcas- 
tle Presbytery,  he  transferred  his  relation  from  that  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  on  the  18th  of  June,  1777 ;  and  having  gone  through  his  several 
trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  latter  Body,  at  Tinkling  Spring,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1778.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  at  Prince 
Edward  Court  House,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1779.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery,  (October  28,)  his  brother,  having  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  asked 
leave  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  also  his 
pastoral  charge ;  both  which  requests  were  granted.     John  Blair  Smith  was 

•Ammb.  Ulm.  Mag.,  1806.— Footo'i  8k«tehoi  of  Ya.,  Ifi  SeriM.— Life  of  Ror.  Dr.  Aih- 
Uk  GroeB.— MSS.  from  Anhibald  Al«xuider»  D.  D.,  and  William  HiU,  D.  D. 
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immediately  appointed  to  snoceed  him  as  President  of  the  College ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  next  year,  (1780,)  he  became  his  successor  also  in  the 
pastoral  office. 

Abont  this  time  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  John  Nash,  of  Templeton,  Prince  Edward  County, — a  lady 
distinguished  alike  for  her  accompUsbments  and  her  piety.  They  had  six 
children, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  (Robert,)  entered 
the  ministry,  and  for  some  time  served  the  Church  in  Snow  Hill,  Md., 
where  he  died  in  1824. 

Though  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  time  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  attracted  much 
attention  as  a  preacher,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  at  first  so  popular  as  his 
brother  who  had  preceded  him :  before  he  left  the  State,  however,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  at  once  more  attractive  and  powerful  than  any  other  clergy- 
man in  Virginia  from  the  time  of  Samuel  Davies.  But  the  earlier  years  of 
his  ministry  were  much  less  distinguished  for  seal  and  activity  than  those 
that  followed.  The  times  were  most  adverse  to  the  progress  of  religion, 
and  the  success  of  ministerial  labour.  The  State,  and  that  very  part  of  it, 
had  been  invaded  by  the  British ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  occu- 
pied chiefly  about  their  own  safety,  and  their  country's  independence.  Mr. 
Smith  was  an  earnest  patriot,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
courage.  The  College  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Its 
resources  were  exhausted ;  and  the  youth  who  should  have  been  pursuing 
their  classical  studies  were  hurried  off  to  the  army. 

After  the  Peace,  it  was  some  time  before  religion  and  literature  began  to 
revive.  The  Methodists,  about  this  time,  began  to  pass  through  Virginia, 
and  by  their  great  zeal  attracted  no  inconsiderable  attention.  In  some 
places  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  induced  in  consider- 
able numbers  to  join  their  Society.  About  the  year  1786  or  1787,  they 
oame  within  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Smith's  congregations,  and  were  probably 
the  means  (so  says  Dr.  Alexander)  of  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  both  his 
religious  feelings  and  his  public  ministrations.  Instead  of  condemning  what 
in  them  he  disapproved,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  what  he  considered 
praiseworthy ;  and  from  this  time  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  ardour,  which 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  him  before.  He  preached  with  a  power  and 
frequency  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  soon  began  to  produce  visible 
effects.  An  extensive  revival  of  religion  ensued,  which  spread  through  the 
College,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country.  Mr.  Smith  entered  into  the  work 
with  such  glowing  zeal,  and  his  preaching  was  so  eloquent  and  powerful, 
that  he  was  continually  urged  to  extend  his  labours,  and  to  places  more 
and  more  remote  from  his  residence.  By  this  means,  he  was  so  often  called 
away  from  the  College,  that  some  of  his  friends  thought  that  he  was  less 
attentive  to  his  duties  there  than  could  be  desired ;  and  this  was  felt  the 
more,  as  the  institution,  being  without  funds,  depended  for  its  support  on 
the  fees  of  the  students.  He  himself  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  on  every  side  a 
great  demand  for  preaching,  he  determined  to  resign  his  office  as  President 
of  the  College,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  the  appropriate  work  of  a  min- 
ister. This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  1789 ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  bought  a  small  fiurm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College,  and 
went  to  liye  upon  it. 
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Bufc  Mr.  Siiiitli*s  own  oongregationB  began  at  length  to  feel  that  hb 
numerous  engagements  abroad  were  hardly  compatible  with  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  his  pastoral  duties  at  home.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  a  great  lack  of 
domestic  economy,  be  had  become  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  his  financial 
concerns ;  and  the  salary  which  he  received  from  his  congregations  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  his  family.  These  circumstances 
prepared  the  way  for  his  removal  to  another  field  of  labour. 

In  April,  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  his  Presbytery  one  of  the  Gommb- 
sioners  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  During  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Third,  or  Pine  Street, 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  then  vacant,  and  looking  out  for  a  pastor. 
So  acceptable  was  his  preaching  that  the  congregation  were  called  together, 
and  made  out  a  unanimous  call  for  him,  before  he  left  the  city,  which  he 
conditionally  agreed  to  accept.  When  the  circumstance  became  known  to 
his  own  people,  who  regarded  him  with  an  affection  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry, — they  were  greatly  distressed,  and  threw  every  obstacle  they  could 
in  the  way  of  his  removal ;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  following,  and  was  installed  over  his  new  charge 
in  December. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Smith's  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Association  consisting  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen 
of  the  city,  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infidel  principles  through  the 
medium  of  certain  newspapers.  One  article  of  his  at  least,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  A.  B.,  was  published  in  a  newspaper,  which  was  followed  by  a  pam- 
phlet from  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  full  of  scathing  satire,  that  terminated  the 
controversy,  and,  for  the  time  being,  arrested  the  evil. 

In  1795,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year.  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  was  founded ;  and  Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  its  President.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
with  great  credit  and  success.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  charge  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  formally  reinstated  among  them  in  May,  1799. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  to  Major  Morton,  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  which  is  in  my  possession,  discloses  the  reason 
of  this  last  change : — 

*'I  suppose  that  my  return  to  my  former  charge  in  Philadelphia  will 
excite  some  surprise  amongst  my  friends.  However,  it  can  be  explained 
upon  a  very  natural  principle,  without  ascribing  it  to  fickleness  of  mind. 
It  is  simply  because  I  prefer  being  Pastor  of  a  Congregation  before  being 
President  of  a  College,  and  think  myself  better  qualified  for  the  former  than 
the  latter ;  and  because  I  have  regained  that  health  and  strength,  the  want 
of  which  only  prevented  me  from  staying  in  Philadelphia  when  I  was  there. 
It  is  true  that  I  shall  run  a  great  risk  in  the  present  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  my  post  would  have  been 
there,  and  I  should  have  had  my  chance  with  the  other  citizens,  if  the  want 
of  health  had  not  compelled  me  to  remove. 

*'  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  accepted  my  resignation  in  a  manner 
very  respectful  to  me,  and  have  directed  that  my  portrait  be  taken  and 
preserved  in  their  HalL  They  insist  upon  my  staying  till  alier  the  Com* 
menoementi  next  May,  though  I  wish  to  go  about  the  beginning  of  April.'* 
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On  his  return  to  Pkiliuidpliia,  ht  was  cor&Ilj  greeted,  not  only  bj  kis 
owQ  coDgregatioD,  who  had  parted  with  him  most  reluctantlj,  but  bj  a  large 
portion  of  the  intelligent  and  excellent  people  of  the  city.  Bat  their  joj 
was  destined  soon  to  be  turned  into  mourning.  About  the  middle  of  Angnst, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  th«  month, — 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  that  terrible  pestilence.  He  died  in  perfeet  tran- 
quillity,— in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Christian  life  and  his  Christian  hopes. 
A  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  relative,  the 
Kev.  Pr.  Samuel  Blair. 

Pr.  Smith's  only  acknowledged  publieation  was  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  The 
enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  object  of  a  Christian's  prayers  and 
exertions," — delivered  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany  before  the  North- 
em  Missionary  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1797. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D. 

WurcHESTxa,  Ya.,  June  16, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  opportunities  of  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John  Blair 
Smith  were  confined  to  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Virginia^ — the  period,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  performed  his  greatest  work,  and  earned  his  brightest  laurels. 
I  was  a  student  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  while  he  was  its  President;  and, 
owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  was  brought  into  nearer  relations  with 
him  than  were  almost  any  of  my  college  cotemporaries.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  marking  his  whole  course  from  that  time  until  he  left  the  State. 

My  most  interesting  recollections  of  him  have  respect  to  the  great  Revival  of 
religion  that  commenced  in  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1787,  which  was  instru- 
men tally  sustained  and  carried  forward  chiefly  by  his  efforts.  Though  he  had 
always  been  an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  the  commencement  of  that  revival 
evidently  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  spirit,  and  a  greatly  increased  fervour  and 
power  to  his  ministrations.  He  showed,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  his  heart 
was  in  it,  and  that  nothing  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  its  promotion  would 
be  omitted.  The  most  violent  opposition  was  raised  against  it  by  a  large  part  of 
the  college  students,  and  those  who  were  known  to  be  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind 
were  derided  as  miserable  fanatics;  but  Dr.  Smith  immediately  frowned  the 
opposition  into  silence,  and  threw  around  the  serious  students  the  protection  of 
his  influence  and  authority.  His  preaching  was  marked  by  a  clearness,  direct- 
ness, pungency,  and  tenderness  withal,  that  the  most  hardened  found  it 
difficult  to  resist.  Immense  congregations  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  breath- 
less silence,  except  as  the  silence  would  be  interrupted  by  an  occasional  deep 
sigh.  If  he  observed  in  his  audience  the  least  sign  of  undue  excitement, — any 
thing  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  decorum  due  to  the  services  of  God's 
House,  he  would  instantly  pause  and  say, — **  You  must  compose  your  ftelings. 
Brethren — God  is  not  the  author  of  confbsion,  but  of  peace  in  all  his  churches.'* 
And  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  he  would  give  out  a  verse  or  two  of  some  hymn 
for  the  people  to  sing,  till  perfect  silence  was  restored,  and  then  would  go  on  with 
his  discourse.  When  this  came  to  be  understood,  all  tendencies  to  noisy  demon- 
stration were  suppressed;  though  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when  the 
congregation  was  dismissed,  several  would  be  seen  remaining  in  their  seats, 
because,  from  the  overpowering  effects  of  distress  or  joy,  they  were  unable  to 
rise  until  their  friends  came  to  their  assistance. 

Dr.  Smith  was  unusually  carefril  in  avoiding  hasty  admissions  to  the  church. 
H^wrgsd  upon  the  oonudBratioa  of  those  who  were  hopeftil  converts  the  impor* 
tasM  of  the  maai  dose  and  diUgMct  sel^^emtinjr ,  asd  the  great  dai^^er  tii  becoming 
fixed  on  a  fidse  ibondatton*    Hie  required  of  them  generally  a  probation  of  several 
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months,  andsoaMtnesi^a  jmr  or  more,  betoe  bnngreedred  asoooMiiinicaitti. 
No  anziooB  seats  or  inquiring  meetings  were  used  or  thought  of  in  those  days; 
thongh  no  oj^rtunity  was  suffered  to  pass  unimprored  for  earnest  and  &ithAil 
conyersation  in  priyate. 

Dr.  Smith  had  but  a  slender  firame,  and  a  feeble  constitution;  and  his  exertions, 
especially  during  the  reyiyal,  were  much  greater  than  his  strength  would  war- 
rant. Not  unfrequently  he  would  go  into  the  pulpit,  and  preach  with  wonderful 
animation  and  power,  when  his  firiends  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  in  his  bed. 
On  one  occasion,  he  ruptured  a  blood-yessel,  and  fell  in  his  pulpit,  and  had  to  be 
taken  out  and  carried  home.  At  another  time,  as  he  was  preaching  in  a  priyate 
house,  and  standing  by  a  largo  open  window,  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  and 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  discharged  such  a  quantity  of  blood  that 
all  who  were  present  supposed  that  they  had  heard  him  preach  for  the  last  time. 
After  this,  he  was  urged  by  his  physicians  and  fViends  to  quit  preaching  altogether; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  resumed  his  accustomed  labours  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  and  the  all-absorbing  interest  which  he 
felt  in  his  work,  gaye  to  his  feeble  frame  a  sort  of  recuperatiye  power,  that  made 
the  passage  a  yery  short  one  back  fi'om  a  near  approach  to  the  graye  to  the  f^esh 
and  yigorous  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Smith  was  earnestly  deyoted  to  his  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  his  influence  was  deeply  felt  also  as  a  patriot  and  a  citizen.  When 
the  war  of  the  Beyolution  spread  terror  and  agitation  through  the  region  in 
which  he  liyed,  and  interrupted  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College,  instead  of 
finding  an  apology  in  his  profession  for  remaining  inactive  at  home,  he  raised  a 
company  of  yolunteers  from  among  his  students  and  the  youth  of  bis  congrega- 
tions, and  with  sword  in  hand  marched  at  their  head  as  Captain,  joined  the  army, 
and  performed  a  tour  of  military  duty,  in  pursuit  of  the  British  legions  who 
were  carrying  desolation  through  the  sea-ports  and  lower  counties  of  Virginia. 
He  subsequently  set  out  with  a  yiew  to  join  a  company  of  yolunteers  to  assist 
General  Morgan  in  a  probable  encounter  with  Comwallis;  but  when  he  oyertook 
the  company,  his  feet  were  blistered  by  trayelling,  and  he  was,  not  without 
great  difBculty,  persuaded  by  Colonel  Martin,  one  of  his  elders,  to  abandon  the 
expedition  and  return  home. 

But  Dr.  Smith  exerted  an  important  inflnenoe  in  the  ciyil  concerns  of  the  State 
also,  especially  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  1776,  abolished  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  State, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  Act,  incorporating  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  and 
giying  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and  churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a 
tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  eyery  description  as 
well  as  Episcopalians,— notwithstanding  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  said — '*  The 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  f^  exercise  of  religion  shall  be  secured  to  all  the 
citiiens  of  the  State,  and  no  preference  shall  be  giyen  to  one  sect  oyer  any  other.** 
Another  bill  was  introduced,  but  not  yet  passed,  to  extend  the  priyileges  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Mary,  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr. 
Ssuth  framed  a  remonstrance  against  Uiose  Acts,  which  he  induced  the  Presby-* 
tery  of  Hanoyer  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  yery  able  State 
paper,  and  had  the  effect  of  preyenting  any  further  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  though  the  other  Act  remained  in  force  a  hw  years  longer^ 
until  public  sentiment  loudly  demanded  and  finally  secured  its  repeal. 

Another  great  excitement  was  raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  which  was  intro- 
dooed  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  1784,  fbr  a  general  assessment  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  rriigion  in  the  State, 
leaying  it  to  the  dif3ferent  parishes  to  decide  what  denomination  of  Ohris^ni  it 
shoild  go  to  snnport.  Thisbill  was  to  be  submitted  to  tin  yoters.  TheSnlkabl^ 
tantfof  t^  Eastern  Oouatiee,  where  the  predikotioii  was  generally  t»r  th» 
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old  ettaUishment,  were  nmoh  in  fryour  of  this  pUn  of  assessmenty  and  its  ope- 
ration in  respect  to  them  would  haye  heen  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Episcopal  Church;  whereas,  in  the  upper  counties,  where  the 
Dissenters  were  more  numerous,  and  much  divided  into  sects,  it  would  only 
generate  contention,  and  open  a  door  for  electioneering  and  intrigue.  Then,  too, 
eadi  sect  that  was  excluded  from  the  assessment,  would  have  to  support  its  own 
minister,  and  pay  the  assessment  besides.  This,  it  was  urged,  would  displease 
more  persons  than  the  former  establishment,  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  intol- 
erance, and  would  array  the  different  denominations  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility 
against  each  other. 

Patrick  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  assessment,  and  it  was  confidently  expected,  as  well 
fh>m  the  wonderful  power  of  his  eloquence  as  from  the  general  charactw  of  the 
Body,  that  the  Bill  would  pass  into  a  Law. 

The  subject  now  became  one  of  intense  interest,  especially  among  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  plan; — though  Mr. 
Graham,  a  man  of  much  distinction  among  them,  favoured  it.  Dr.  Smith,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  procuring  what  he  deemed  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  appointed,  with  two  others,  to  present  it,  and  defend  the  side  which 
it  espoused;  though  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  most  unpromismg,  not  to  say 
hopeless,  movement.  It  turned  out  that  the  conflict  was  almost  entirely 
between  Smith  and  Henry;  and  the  result  was  that  the  assessment  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  great  Virginia  Orator  was  originally  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  that  noble  instrument  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  Patrick  Henry  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Representative  of  Prince  Edward  County  in  the  State  Convention; 
and  he  appointed  a  day  to  meet  the  people  of  the  County  at  the  Court  House,  to 
show  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  it. 
The  Court  House  is  not  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the  College.  Dr.  Smith,  who 
was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Constitution,  had  made  his  arrangements  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  and  defend  it  against  his  attacks;  but,  being  called  away  at 
that  hour  to  visit  a  sick  person,  he  employed  a  young  man  who  lived  in  his 
femily,  remarkable  alike  for  memory,  for  shrewdness,  and  for  the  use  of  his  pen, 
to  take  down  Mr.  Henry's  speech  in  shorthand  for  bis  (Dr.  Smith's)  benefit. 
Within  a  week  or  two  from  that  time,  there  was  to  be  a  public  exhibition  in  the 
College  Hall — an  occasion  which  was  always  sure  to  draw  together  a  large  assem- 
bly. When  the  day  arrived,  Patrick  Henry,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  with  the  rest,  little  dreaming  of  the  rod  that  was  prepared  for  him.  One 
of  the  best  speakers  among  the  students  came  forward  upon  the  stage,  and 
ddivered  Henry's  philipic  against  the  Constitution,  almost  exactly  as  he  had 
himself  delivered  it,  at  the  Court  House.  Another  immediately  followed  with  » 
speech  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  he  had  put  forth  all  his  energies,  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution.  There  was  no  intimation  given  that  the  two  speedies 
were  not  written  by  the  individuals  who  had  pronounced  them.  Henry  was  not 
a  little  annoyed  by  the  procedure,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  exercises  gave  Dr. 
Smith  to  understand,  in  no  equivood  terms,  that  he  felt  that  an.  unfkir  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  him.  Dr.  Smith  contended  that  he  had  no  cause  for  eom- 
plaint,  unless  his  speech  had  been  unfeirly  represented;  and  in  that  case,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  make  any  amends  in  his  power.  Henry  said  thai  was 
net  the  ground  of  his  complaint;  for  the  young  man  had  certainly  taken  his  speech 
down  with  great  accuracy;  but  he  thought  it  was  indelicate  and  improper  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  such  drcumstanoes  before  that  audience,  without  any  inti* 
matkm  having  previously  been  given  him  of  what  was  intended.  Dr.  Smith 
rallied  that  Colonel  Henry  knew  it  was  his  bteatioa  to  have  replied  te  him. 
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when  he  spoke  %t  the  Oourt  House,  but  was  providentiallj  prerented;  that  ha 
had  then  spoken  for  public  effect,  and  his  speech  became  public  property;  that  all 
that  he  could  reasonably  require  was  that  it  should  be  fairly  reported;  and  if 
that  had  been  done,  he  could  not  see  that  he  had  any  just  reason  for  complaint. 
Henry,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  him  from 
that  time,  and  would  never  hear  him  preach  afterwards,  though  he  had  previously 
been  one  of  his  constant  hearers.* 

Leaving  it  to  others  to  speak  in  regard  to  Dr.  I^mith  after  he  left  Virginia,  I 
will  only  add  that 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  HILL. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOlT,  D.  D. 

XJinoN  GoLLBai,  April  10, 1867. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  was  short;  my  remi- 
niscences of  him  are  therefore  few,  but  precious — for  they  are  reminiscences  of  a 
wise  and  good  man ; — of  a  man  who,  during  our  too  short  acquaintance,  ever 
treated  me  as  a  son; — whose  counsels  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  opinions  on 
Church  organization;  and  whose  efforts  determined  the  ultimate  field  of  my 
labours. 

I  came  fW>m  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1795,  on  a  mission  to 
the  **  new  settlements  **  in  Western  New  York,  which  could  hardly  be  said  to 
extend  beyond  Rome.  Almost  all  beyond  Rome — much  this  side  of  it — was  wil- 
derness. 

My  training  had  been  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church — my  sympa- 
thies were  with  it;  and  so  were  my  opinions  in  regard  to  Church  government. 
And  it  was  my  purpose,  and  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  extend  its  influence, 
and  to  form  churches  to  be  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  under  the 
same  form  of  government. 

In  passing  through  Schenectady,  I  stopped  over  night  at  a  public  house  oppo- 
site the  Academy  building,  then  occupied  by  the  College,  and  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  a  prayer  meeting  or  lecture  there  that  evening.  I  felt  it  my  duty  tp 
attend  it,  and  was  solicited  to  preach  by  Dr.  Smith,  then  President  of  Union 
College,  who,  after  sermon,  invited  me  to  his  house  to  spend  the  night.  He 
inquired  concerning  my  views,  and  objects,  and  theatre  of  action.  Having  told 
him,  he  said  to  me, — "  The  Orthodox  Churches  of  New  England  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  fkith  as  the  Presbyterian,  of  which  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  the 
common  symbol.  Now  this  being  the  case,  is  it  wise,  is  it  Christian,  to  divide 
the  sparse  population  holding  the  same  faith,  already  scattered,  and  to  be  here- 
after scattered,  over  this  vast  new  territory,  into  two  distinct  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  and  thus  prevent  each  from  enjoying  those  means  of  grace  which 
both  might  much  sooner  enjoy  but  for  such  division?  Would  it  not  be  better  fbr 
the  entire  Church  that  these  two  divisions  should  make  mutual  concesnons,  and 
thus  eflbct  a  common  organization  on  an  accommodation  plan,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  condition  of  communities  so  situated?  '* 

The  arguments  employed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  deemed  eondnsive  by  me,  gave  a 
new  direction  to  my  efforts,  and  led,  through  the  influence  of  other  Congrega- 
tionalists  whom  I  induced  to  co-operate,  to  the  formation  of  those  nnmerotis 
Presbyterian  Churches  on  this  "  accommodation  plan,*'  of  which,  though  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned,  the  fruits  remain  to  the  present  day. 

•  Dr.  Aiohibald  Alexinder  exprwwd  to  mo  the  opfaikm  that  Dr.  SBitth'i  iraateMBt  of  Patrfik 
Bmtf  oa  tfaif  oooMioii  was  not  faoh  m  Ut  obaraotor  and  ftandiDg  ontittod  him  to. 
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Uj  fixed  porpofe  irM»  when  I  came  into  the  State  of  New  York,  to  settle  in 
the  country.  From  this  purpose  Dr.  Smith  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity that  presented  to  dissuade  me.  He  uiiged  on  me  the  consideration  of  the 
Ikct  that  the  Apostles  always  sought  the  great  cities  as  centres  of  influence.  He 
urged  my  settlement  in  the  First,  then  the  only,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Albany;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  untiring  exertions  that  I  was  finally  settled  in 
that  city. 

Coming  as  I  did  firom  Connecticut,  where  the  discourses  of  the  clergy  were,  for 
the  most  part,  argumentative,  written  discourses,  and  nad  calmly  and  ddibe- 
rately  from  the  pulpit,  the  impassioned  and  extemporaneous  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith 
filled  me  alike  with  admiration  and  amazement.  His  addresses  to  the  hopes  of 
Christians  were  most  cheering, — his  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  sinners,  terrific. 
He  was  the  dispenser  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  the  righteous,  the 
Boanerges  of  the  Law  to  the  wicked.  He  was  ever  ready,  ever  willing,  to  preach, 
and  always  commanded  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  he  addressed.  Hia 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  meditation  and  prayer.  He  seldom  wrote  his 
sermons — at  most  he  wrote  only  a  few  brief  hints  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  as 
he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  he  placed  under  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  in  which  he 
held  a  small  pocket  Bible,  which  he  raised  instinctively  to  meet  his  eye,  when  he, 
oame  to  a  new  topic  of  discourse.  Whether  he  read  the  hints  written,  when  he 
so  raised  the  Bible,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  habit  necessary  to  the  Anee  woik- 
ings  of  his  mind,  it  would  seem,  was  uncertain;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when 
delivering  an  impassioned  passage,  the  little  brief  slipped  from  beneath  the 
thumb  which  held  it,  sailed  away,  and  finally  lodged  on  the  floor  of  the  middle 
aisle.  Not  the  least  embarrassed  by  this  incident,  the  Doctor  tore  a  small  piece 
from  a  newspaper  in  his  pocket,  placed  it  under  his  thumb  in  the  little  pocket 
Bible  in  his  left  hand,  and  went  on  with  bis  discourse,  raising  the  Bible  to  his 
eve  as  frequently  as  before,  and  gathering  from  it  apparently  the  same  inspira- 
tion. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Smith  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  conversational 
powers.  His  opinions  on  Slavery  were  substantially  those  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  other  distinguished  contemporary  statesmen  at  the  South.  But 
though  he  spoke  of  it  freely  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  the  divi- 
sions whieh  it  has  since  occasioned  in  the  Church,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
heard  him  allude  to  it  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  Christ 
and  Him  craeified. 

He  informed  me  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  that  terrible  epidemic, — the 
yellow  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  he  remained  in  the  city,  kept  his  church 
open,  and  preached  every  Sabbath,  and  to  audiences  such  as  he  had  never 
addressed  before. 

He  left  his  charge  in  Philadelphia  chiefly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  under 
the  promise,  if  be  ever  recovered  his  health,  to  return  to  them  again.  He  did 
recover  his  health,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  returning  to  his  former  charge; 
but  be  returned  there  to  die.  There  rest  his  ashes,  and  thence  his  sainted  spirit 
ascended  to  his  God.  Though  he  left  no  published  works  of  consequence,  as 
memorials  of  his  worth,  behind  him,  his  memory  yet  lives  on  earth,  and  will 
live  honoured,  and  revered,  and  lored,  by  all  who  knew  him,  among  whom  are 
BOoe  who  ffSmsmheE  hjtm  with  greater  afleetion  aad  veneration  than  Hm  writer  of 
this  brief,  ■unaorial. 

Very  troly  yours, 

SLIPHALST  VOTT* 
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CALEB  ALEXANDER  * 

1778—1828. 

Calsb  Albxandee  was  born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1765.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  John  Alexander,  who,  with  several 
brothers,  emigrated  from  Scotland,  in  the  early  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  planted  themselves  on  Connecticut  River.  His  grandfather,  John 
Alexander,  with  twelve  others,  first  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  land 
that  constituted  the  old  town  of  Northfield.  His  father  was  Simeon  Alex- 
ander, a  respectable  farmer,  who,  during  the  Revolution,  rendered  good 
service,  in  different  ways,  to  his  country.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Howe — she  was  a  sister  of  Caleb  Howe,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  July,  1775,  and  whose  family  were  carried 
captives  to  Lower  Canada.  Both  his  parents  were  exemplary  members  of 
the  church. 

Young  Alexander  seems  to  have  early  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
liberal  education,  though  he  spent  the  period  of  his  youth  chiefly  in  labour- 
ing on  his  father's  farm.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  remained 
there  till  his  Senior  year,  (1776,)  when  he  was  recommended  by  President  . 
Wheelock  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  Yale  College.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  President's  letter  : — '*  He  is  another  of  that 
number  of  which  I  have  sent  you  several  already,  who  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christian  charity,  the  subject  of  God's  saving  mercy,  in  that  special 
season  of  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  here,  the  winter  before  last.  The 
change  appearing  in  the  youth  was  very  great,  as,  before  it,  he  was  consid- 
erably of  the  wild  order ;  but  ever  since,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
he  has  adorned  his  Christian  profession  by  a  truly  religious  and  exemplary 
conversation.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  a  good  scholar."  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777 ;  and  took  his  second  degree  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1789. 

Mr.  Alexander  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  soon  after  he  left  Col* 
lege,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson  of  Taunton ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1778,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  by  the  Eastern  Association  of  New  London  County. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1781,  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
New  Marlborough ;  but  this  relation  continued  for  only  a  short  time.  He 
seems  to  have  given  offence  to  a  portion  of  his  congregation  by  the  great 
directness  and  pungency  of  his  preaching, — which  was  strongly  Calvinistio; 
though  the  council  that  dismissed  him,  in  recognising  this  fact,  bear  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  fidelity.  His  dismission  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1782.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1785,  he  received  a  call 
to  settle  over  the  Church  in  Mendon,  Mass.;  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1786, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin  preaching 
the  installation  sermon. 

In  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  to 
visit  the  Churches  and  Indians  in  the  Western  part  of  New  York.  On  his 
return,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismission  from  his  congregation,  partly 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  hb  support,  and  partly  from  a  conviction 

•  Hilt.  Ktndon  AMoeiatioii.^MS.  from  his  son,  W.  H.  Alezandw,  Soq. 
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that  there  was  a  field  of  usef ulness  open  at  the  West,  which  it  was  desira- 
ble that  he  should  occupy.  The  date  of  his  dismission  was  the  7th  of 
December,  1802.  On  his  return  to  the  State  of  New  York,  he  divided 
his  ministerial  labours  among  the  three  Churches  of  Salisbury,  Norway,  and 
Fairfield,  giving  one  third  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the  year  to  each  Church.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  and  became  its 
first  Principal;  and  it  enjoyed,  under  his  direction,  a  large  share  of  public 
&vour.  In  1807,  he  reliuquished  his  charge  of  the  Church  in  Norway, 
from  their  inability  to  fulfil  their  pecuniary  engagements.  He  subsequently 
discontinued  his  labours  at  Salisbury ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1811,  resigned 
his  charge  at  Fairfield  also,  on  account  of  the  insufBciency  of  his  salary. 
The  officers  of  the  Fairfield  Church  gave  him,  on  hh  leaving  them,  the 
strongest  testimony  of  their  confidence  and  regard. 

It  was  not  merely  as  Pastor  of  the  Church,  but  as  Principal  of  the  Acad* 
emy,  at  Fairfield,  that  Mr.  Alexander  received  but  a  stinted  compensation 
for  his  services ;  and,  accordingly,  in  January,  1812,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  Principal,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  that  it  was 
impossible  to  build  up  an  institution  at  Fairfield  of  so  liberal  a  type  as  he 
had  projected  and  wished  for.  He  now  became  interested  in  estabUshing  a 
College,  where  the  prospects  seemed  more  encouraging ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  united  with  several  other  gentlemen  to  advance  Hamilton  Academy  at 
Clinton  to  the  dignity  of  a  College.  The  effort  proved  successful ;  and,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1812,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  new 
institution.  He,  however,  did  not  accept  the  place ;  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  he 
had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  come  and  co-operate  with  several  others  in 
the  establishment  of  an  Academy.  The  Academy  went  into  operation,  and, 
for  the  first  four  years,  he  was  its  Principal.  He  then  resigned  the  place, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  now  became  interested 
in  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  and  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  also  with  great  zeal  and  energy.  In  September,  1820,  he 
was  appointed  General  Agent  to  solicit  donations  for  the  endowment  of  Pro- 
fessorships in  the  institution ;  and  he  discharged  the  arduous  trust  with  a 
good  degree  of  success. 

In  1822,  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  appointed  him  missionary 
to  the  destitute  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Onondaga  Presbytery ; 
and  in  this  way  he  was  occupied  about  nine  months.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  writing  for  religious 
newspapers,  and  to  efforts  in  other  ways  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education  and  Christianity.  He  continued  to  preach,  as  his  services 
were  called  for,  till  almost  the  close  of  his  life. 

His  last  illness  was  very  short,  or  rather  he  may  be  said  to  have  declined 
without  any  perceptible  illness.  He  died  at  Onondaga,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1828,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age.  His  Funera)  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Thacher.* 

*Washixgton  Thachbb,  a  loii  of  Deaoon  Moset  Thaober,  wm  bom  at  AtUeboroogb,  Man., 
February  23,  1794,  bat  removed  early  witb  bb  fatber'a  family  to  Nine  Partners  (now  Harford) 
Pa. ;  received  bit  ola«ioal  edaoatlon  onder  tbe  Her.  Lyman  Riobardaon:  studied  Tbeolory  nnder 
tbe  Rev.  Jobn  Troair;  was  licensed  to  preacb  by  tbe  Otsego  Presbyteir  in  1821 ;  was  orxUined  ia 
1822 ;  offieiated  as  stated  supply  at  Morrisville,  N.T..  from  1823  to  1826 ;  was  Pastor  of  tbe  Cbnrob 
In  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  from  1826  to  1842 ;  resigned  bis  obarge  on  aeoonnt  of  ill  bealtb ;  was  afterwaHt 
a  stated  supply  at  Saton,  N.  T.,  three  years;  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Agent  of  tbe  Central 
Agency  of  tbe  American  Home  Missionary  Society  In  July,  1847 }  and  died  JoM  Se»  1860.  Ht 
was  an  eminently  devout  man,  and  an  earnest  and  eiTeciire  prtaeber. 
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-  Mr.  Alexander  was  married  in  1780,  to  Lneina,  daughter  of  the  Bar. 
Thomas  Strong,*  his  predecessor  at  New  Marlborough.  She  died  in  Onon- 
daga, November  24, 1847,  aged  ninety-one.  They  had  nine  children.  One 
of  the  danghters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,!  then  of  Anbum. 
One  son,  William  H.,  (the  only  one  who  arrived  at  maturity,)  still  (1857) 
sorvives,  and  resides  at  Syracuse. 

The  following  are  3Ir.  Alexander's  publications : — An  Essay  on  the  real 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  1791.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Psalms,  showbg  them 
to  be  a  pre-history  of  Jesus  Christ,  1796.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Men- 
don  on  the  death  of  George  Washington,  1800.  English  Grammar  abridged, 
1793.  Grammatical  System  of  the  Latin  language,  1795.  A  New  Intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  language,  1795.  A  Grammatical  system  of  the  Gre- 
cian language,  1796.  A  Spelling  Book  on  an  improved  plan,  1799.  The 
Columbian  Dictionary,  1800.  A  new  and  complete  System  of  Arithmetic, 
1802.  A  Grammatical  System  of  the  English  language,  1814.  Virgil's 
works  translated  into  literal  prose.  The  Young  lady's  and  (Gentleman's 
Instructor. 

FROM  THE  HON.  OLIVER  R.  STRONG. 

STEAousa,  July  21, 1866. 
Dear  Sir:  The  early  part  of  my  life  was  passed  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  few  miles 
from  New  Marlborough,  where  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  for  some  years,  exer- 
cised his  ministry;  and  this,  in  connection  with  thefiMst  that  Mrs.  Alexander  was 
remotely  connected  with  my  father,  rendered  his  name  and  reputation  familiar  to 
me  from  my  youth.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  1810,  when  I  came 
to  reside  in  this  State,  (New  York,)  that  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
him.    Our  acquaintance  commenced  at  the  time  when  he  first  came  to  Onondaga, 

*  Thomas  Stborg  wm  a  native  of  Northamptoo,  Man.,  wai  cradiiated  at  Tale  OoUege  In 
1740;  wasordained  fint  Pastor  of  Um  Chaieh  in  New  Marlboroogh,  OetoberSl,  1744:  and  died 
Angott  23,  1777. 

t  DiRCK  Cornelius  Lansiho  was  born  at  Lansingbaiv,  N.  Y.,  Ifaroh  3,  1785,  and  was 
gradoated  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  He  beoame  hopefhUy  pfoas  daring  a  rerival  in  College  and 
joined  the  CoUece  Charoh.  He  stndied  Theology  under  the  Rey.  Dr.  Blatohford  of  Lansinc- 
burff,  and  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Colnmbia,  on  the  0th  of  January,  1806. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  gathered  a  ohuroh,  where  now  stands  the  flourishuag  town 
of  Onondaga,  and  had  the  pastoral  <»arge  of  it  for  eight  yean.  He  then,  on  aoooant  of  the 
fkilure  of  his  health,  retired  awhile  upon  a  farm,  but  continued  to  preach,  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, on  the  Sabbath,  and  soon  beoame  the  acting  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stillwater,  If.  Y.y 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half.  In  the  summer  of  1816,  he  supplied,  for  some  time, 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston ;  and  soon  after  accepted  a  call  from  tne  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Here  he  acquired  great  popularitT,  and  was  instrumental  of  bring- 
ing upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  into  the  church  In  twelre  years.  During  a  part  of  the 
time  also  he  filled  the  chair  or  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  July,  18S0, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica,  where  he  continued  to  labour  with 
mat  seal,  and  was,  as  he  had  previouslT  been,  an  earnest  friend  to  whs t  were  commonly  called 
**  protracted  meetings  "  and  other  kindred  instrumentalities  for  promoting  rerivals.  On  the 
lOtb  of  February,  1§SZ,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  a  Free  Church  in  New  York,  then  worship- 
ping in  Masonic  Hall,  and  retained  this  charge  until  the  spring  of  1835,  when  ill  health  agun 
obliged  him  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  For  the  next  ten  years,  he  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  place,  but  laboured  in  many  pulpits  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  as  an  evangelist 
or  stated  supply,  and  spent  one  year  in  Illinois,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  organiiing  a 
church,  and  building  a  place  of  worship.  In  1840,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Md 
took  charge  of  a  feeble  Missionary  Church  In  Chrystie  Street.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  enga- 
ged in  the  enterprise  of  building  up  the  Clinton  ATcnue  Church,  which  had  be«n  organisea  in 
Korember  of  the  preceding  year.  He  was  its  first  Pastor;  but  on  account  of  his  enfeebled 
health,  the  relation  was  dtssolred  on  the  19th  of  December,  1855,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S66» 
be  removed  to  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati,  0.,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1867> 
aged  seventy-two.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  (octavo)  in  1825;  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  Arom  Williams  College  in  1820.  An  eloquent  Sermon  was  deUr- 
ered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Broadway  Tkbemada, 
which  represents  his  character  as  combining  many  noble  qvalitief>  and  his  life  as  one  of  grsal 
aetivitj  and  nseftilness. 
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to  take  measares  for  estaUitliiiig  an  Acadei^y,  otot  whieb  ho  nkoofMoitly  pr»- 
aided  for  some  years;  and  being  myself  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  mstitutioD, 
we  were  frequently  brought  together  in  relations  of  both  business  and  friendship 
I  often  heard  him  preach,  and  saw  him  in  private  under  a  great  variety  of  dr- 
cnmstances;  and,  in  his  last  illness,  he  appointed  me  one  of  the  executors  of 
hiswHl. 

In  form,  Mr.  Alexander  was  thick  set,  and  about  five  feet,  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  height.  He  was  slightly  lame,  and  walked  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate 
that  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other.  His  face  was  full,  broad,  of  rather  a 
florid  complexion,  and  expressive  of  reflection  and  intelligence.  His  manners 
evinced  a  benevolent  spirit,and  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  strength  of  purpose. 
I  well  remember  that  his  tenacity  and  perseverance  used  to  be  indicated  by  bis 
being  called,  "the  old  Scotchman,'' — with  reference  to  his  Scotch  descent. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  reserved  in  conversation,  yet  neither  waa  he 
particularly  communicative,  except  on  some  special  occasions;  and  then  he  would 
make  himself  highly  interesting.  He  was  exceedingly  amiable  and  exemplary 
in  his  private  relations,  and  was  pre-eminently  a  loved  and  loving  husband  and 
fitther. 

I  think  Mr.  Alexander  never  ranked  among  the  more  popular  preachers  of  his 
day.  His  discourses  were,  I  believe,  always  sensible  and  edifying;  his  voice  was 
sufficiently  full  and  clear,  but  not  remarkable  for  smoothness;  he  had  little  or 
no  gesture,  and  not  much  animation.  Whenever  I  heard  him  preach,  I  think  he 
read  his  discourses,  though  I  believe  it  was  very  common  for  him  to  preach  from 
short  notes.  The  excellence  of  his  preaching  doubtless  lay  rather  in  the  matter 
than  in  the  manner. 

I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Alexander  sustained  a  very  high  character  as  a 
teacher,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  secured  the  confldence  and  afiection  of 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  their  parents. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  more  extended  description  of 
the  subject  of  your  inquiry;  but  if  what  I  have  written  shall  be  at  all  ayailable 
to  your  purpose,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  friend  and  serrant, 

OLIVER  R.  STRONG. 
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1779—1833. 

Stephen  Bloomeb  Balch  was  a  descendant  of  John  Balch,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England,  at  an  early  period,  from  Bridgewater  in  Somerset, 
Bngland,  and  became  possessed  of  large  property  and  extensive  influence. 
A  great  grandson  of  bis  removed  to  Deer  Creek  in  Harford  County,  Md. ; 
and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  April,  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Jamest  and  Anne  (Goodwyn)  Baloh ;  both  of  whom 
were  exemplary  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind,  had  a  fine  poetical  talent,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  anonymous  pieces  that  had  no  small  celebrity  in  their 

*  Religions  Telegraph,  (Richmond,  Va.,)  18S3.— MS.  from  his  son.  Rev.  T.  B.  Baleh. 
t  Acowding  to  anotner  aothority,  James  Baleh  emigrated  direcUy  from  England  to  Maiy- 
land. 
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^Jr.  ne  yovthfU  ^s'oC  IIm  sta  were  spetit;  Aht  tbe  most  peri^  under 
the  mlnieirj  <>f  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Strain,  who  was  distiDgiiisbed  for  his  eloquence, 
and,  who,  but  for  his  warm  attachment  to  his  people,  wonld  have  been 
removed  to  a  more  conspicuous  sphere  of  labour. 

While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  his  father  removed  with  his  fiimily  from  Mary- 
land, and  settled  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C  Here  he  was  employed 
for  several  years  in  assisting  his  father  to  cultivate  his  farm,  but  his  heart 
was  set  upon  going  to  College,  and  ultimately  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he  alternately  taught  a 
school  and  pursued  his  own  studies ;  and  indeed  he  was  a  student  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  a  teacher.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  fitted  for  an  advanced  standing  in  College,  and  had,  by  his 
industry  and  econ<miy,  acquired  the  necessary  means  lor  d^raying  the 
expenses  of  his  collegiate  course. 

In  the  autumn  of  1772,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  Here  he  oontracted  an  intimate  friendship  wkh 
his  classmate,  James  Hall,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1774.  The  Hopkin* 
sian  controversy  was,  at  that  early  period,  not  unknown,  even  at  Princeton; 
but  Mr.  13aloh  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy  with  his  brethren  of  that 
school.  During  one  of  his  college  vacations,  he  boarded  at  some  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  Hopkinsian  brother,  who  did  his  utmost  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  view  of  disinterested  benevolence.  Find- 
ing him  less  docile  than  he  could  have  wished,  he  made  his  case  a  subject 
of  special  prayer  at  the  family  worship,  and  continued  the  prayer  in  his 
behalf  to  a  very  unusual  length.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Mr. 
Balch,  not  being  greatly  pleased  with  this  kind  of  effort  to  convert  him, 
turned  to  hb  fellow-student  and  said, — **  If  you  wish  to  pray  me  into  dis- 
interested benevolence,  go  to  your  closet."  This  anecdote  is  related  upon 
the  authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Princeton  at  the  time. 

A  short  time  before  Mr.  Balch  graduated.  President  Witherspoon  was 
applied  to  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower  Marlborough  Academy,  in  Calvert 
County,  Md.,  to  recommend  a  suitable  person  for  Principal  of  that  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Witherspoon  immediately  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Balch,  and 
advised  him  to  accept  it ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  many  important  hints 
in  respect  to  his  conduct  in  subsequent  life.  Mr.  Balch,  having  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  venerable  friend  and  President,  determined 
at  once  to  accept  the  place.  Accordingly,  after  making  some  little  prepa- 
ration, he  set  off  upon  his  journey  ;  but,  on  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  found 
himself  short  of  funds,  and  knew  no  person  in  the  city  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  aid.  He  resolved,  however,  to  call  for  what  he  needed  at  the 
hotel,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  exhibit  his  testimonials  as  evidence  that  he 
was  worthy  to  be  trusted.  The  next  morning,  he  walked  to  the  market 
house, — not  in  the  best  spirits,  and,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  crowd, 
he  noticed  a  person  apparently  scrutinizing  hb  countenance  very  closely, 
though  be  said  nothing.  At  length,  when  he  had  set  out  to  return  to  Us 
lodgings,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him 
with  some  earnestness ;  and,  on  looking  around,  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
same  person  who  had  just  before  been  so  intently  gasing  at  him.    He 
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repveMntod  himself  as  an  iiinerant  mercbuit,  and  stated  tliat  lie  knew  Um 
by  his  resemblance  to  his  friends  in  North  Carolina,  from  whom  he  had 
lately  received  great  kindness  daring  a  severe  illness  ;  and  he  then  added, — 
'*  Perhaps  I  can  now  pay  back  the  kindness  of  year  friends."  This  nnex- 
peoted  overture  led  Mr.  Baloh  to  disclose  to  him  his  actual  need,  and  the 
stranger  lent  him  all  the  money  that  was  necessary  for  his  relief.  Mr.  Baleh 
often  related  thb  circumstance  with  great  satis&ction. 

After  reaching  Calvert  County,  he  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  as 
teacher,  and  succeeded  in  gaining,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  confidence 
and  affeetion  of  his  pupils.  The  events  of  the  Revolution  were  beginning  now 
to  excite  great  interest  throughout  the  country;  and  the  Preoeptors  of  Acade- 
mies were  required  to  keep  their  pupils  in  a  kind  of  military  training,  readj 
to  exchange  their  books  for  muskets  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  state  of 
things  rendered  Mr.  Balch's  office  as  a  teacher  far  more  difficult  and  respon- 
sible than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the 
elder  members  of  his  school  were  actually  put  in  requisition  for  military 
service. 

During  his  residence  in  Calvert  County,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bishop  Claggett,  from  whom  he  received  many  kind  attentions,  and  with 
whom  he  was  ever  after  in  very  friendly  relations,  till  the  dose  of  the 
Bishop's  life. 

He  continued  teaching  for  about  four  years,  and  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  salary  in  Continental  money — '*  rather  a  bright  remuneration'* — 
to  use  the  language  of  his  son,  **  for  fighting  with  mosquitoes,  and  for  being 
conquered  quite  frequently  by  the  Tertian  ague." 

He  then  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  (Jospel, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1779.  Hearing,  about 
this  time,  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  South,  and  spent 
some  months  in  travelling  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  the  Carolinas.  On  his 
way  thither,  he  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Georgetown,  and  preached  in  the  hamlet 
which  had  been  founded  in  September,  1751,  by  George  Beall,  whose  grand- 
daughter he  subsequently  married.  The  people  invited  him  to  remain, 
promising  to  build  him  a  church,  but  he  declined  at  that  time,  though  he 
gave  some  encouragement  of  returning  to  them  after  performing  his  pro- 
jected tour  at  the  South. 

While  Mr.  Balch  was  itinerating  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  subjected  to 
many  privations  and  hardships.  On  one  occasion,  night  overtook  him  when 
he  was  in  a  strange  neighbourhood  ;  but  he  discovered  a  dwelling  not  &r 
from  the  road,  which  he  supposed,  from  its  appearance,  must  be  the  resi- 
dence of  some  wealthy  man.  He  made  his  way  to  it,  and  was  very  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  though  her  husband  was  not  at 
home.  Being  greatly  fatigued,  he  retired  eariy,  and  soon  fell  asleep  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  gentleman  of  the  bouse,  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  General  Williams  of  North  Carolina,  returned  unexpectedly, 
entered  his  chamber,  and  intimated  to  him,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  that  he 
should  allow  no  one  who  was  not  a  Whig  to  sleep  under  his  roof.  *'  Let 
me  rest  in  peace  then,"  said  his  guest,  '*for  I  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Witherspoon, — one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.'^ 
The  next  day,  the  General  entertained  Mr.  Balch  with  a  poem  which  he 
had  composed  on  the  Stamp  Act;  and,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Bevolution  laid  great  stress  on  the  apostolic  injunotion  to  be 
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8Ql)3eot  to  the  higher  powers,  he  eameetlj  requested  his  elerioal  guest  to 
discourse  upon  that  passage.  He  did  so,  much  to  the  annojanoe  of  the 
Bojalists  who  were  present,  while  the  General,  with  several  pistols  in  his 
belt,  acted  as  Clerk. 

Mr.  Balch  was  invited  to  settle  over  a  eongregation  in  North  Carolina ; 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Gkorgetown,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish there  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Accordingly,  he  went  thither  in  March, 
1780,  and  found  as  unpromising  a  field  of  labour  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 
He  preached  for  some  time  in  a  room  rented  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  1782, 
a  few  individuals  interested  in  sustaining  Divine  institutions,  joined  in  build- 
ing a  very  plain  house  for  public  worship.  There  were  seven  persons, 
including  the  Pastor,  who  joined  in  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Shortly  after  this,  he  was  instrumental  of  establishing  a  Presbyterian 
Congregation  in  Fredericktown,  Md. 

The  return  of  Peace,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  growth  of  the  village  in  which  Mr.  Balch  was  settled.  His 
church  gradually  increased,  and  many  Episcopalians  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  joined  in  their  worship.  Still  he  found  his  salary  quite  inad- 
equate to  the  support  of  his  family ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  hb  current 
expenses,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  business ;  and  he  ohose 
that  of  instructiDg  youth.  Accordingly,  he  was  in  the  habit,  for  many 
years,  of  conducting  the  education  of  young  men ;  and  among  his  pupils 
were  not  a  few  who  have  since  attained  to  great  usefulness  and  prominence. 

After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington  City,  the 
Episcopalians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  established  a  church  of  their  own ;  and  thus  the  number  who  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Balch's  support  was  temporarily  somewhat  diminished. 
The  loss  was,  however,  quickly  much  more  than  made  up  by  fresh  acces- 
sions from  various  quarters ;  insomuch  that  it  became  desirable  that  the 
place  of  worship  should  be  enlarged.  Into  this  project  Mr.  Balch  entered 
with  great  resolution  and  vigour ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
oontributions  obtained  through  his  persevering  efforts,  that  the  enlargement 
was  effected.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
oontributed  in  aid  of  his  object  seventy-five  dollars.  He  applied  to  Albert 
Chillatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined  giving,  on  the  ground 
of  the  excessive  frequency  of  similar  applications.  Mr.  Balch  immediately 
dropped  the  matter,  and  began  to  converse  on  general  subjects ;  and  among 
other  questions  which  he  asked  was  one  in  regard  to  the  success  of  Napo- 
leon, in  subverting  the  Genevese  Republic.  Mr.  Gallatin  said  emphatically 
that  his  country  was  gone.  **  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Balch, 
"  for  the  city  of  Geneva  has  produced  more  illustrious  men  in  Church  and 
State  than  any  other  spot  on  the  globe."  He  then  rose  and  bade  the  Sec- 
retary good  morning ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  was  called  back  to 
receive  from  Mr.  Gallatin  a  handsome  donation. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Balch's  congregation  gradually  increased  until  1821, 
when  the  old  church  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  a  more  commodious  and 
more  elegant  house  erected  in  its  place.  The  night  before  the  dismantling 
of  the  old  building,  Mr.  Balch  preached  a  sermon  to  an  immense  assem- 
blage, in  which  he  discoursed  somewhat  at  large  upon  the  history  of  the 
congregation.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest  to  him ;  and  while  he 
rejoioed  in  it  as  marking  a  favourable  epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  his  congrega- 
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Am^  a  MmU  n9i  bit  ftwaluD  in  hui  mud  mmj  md  Mid  teadflr 
Uoiif. 
In  the  year  1818)  Mr.  Balch  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  ]>«elor  of 

Divinity  from  the  College  at  which  he  wai  educated. 

In  the  year  1881,  Dr.  Balch  experienced  a  great  calamity  in  the  bom- 
ing  of  hie  hooAe.  Some  time  before  day,  the  watchman,  in  going  his 
accustomed  round,  observed  a  light  in  one  of  the  front  rooms,  but  did 
not  at  first  suppose  that  it  was  any  thing  out  of  the  common  course.  When 
he  came  near  the  house  again,  he  observed  that  it  was  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  fire  gained  on  the  building  so  rigidly  that,  in  a  few  moments,  every 
way  of  escape  was  cut  off,  except  by  a  slippery  shelving  roof  which  was 
under  the  window  of  his  chamber.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made 
to  pass  Uie  stairway ;  but,  as  he  opened  the  door  that  led  to  it,  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  cloud  of  smoke  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire.  In  this  extre- 
mity. Dr.  Balch,  with  great  self-possession,  resolved  to  lead  the  way  on 
the  roof.  When  the  aged  couple  were  discovered  in  these  awfully  perilous 
circumstances,  a  feeling  of  horror  ran  through  the  assembled  muldtude ; 
but  when  it  was  perceived  that  their  escape  was  effected,  it  gave  way  to  a 
shout  of  generous  exultation.  He  escaped  with  only  the  garments  in  which 
he  slept ;  his  apparel,  furniture,  library,  manuscripts, — every  thing  which 
his  house  contained,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  loss  was  one  which  he  ill 
knew  how  to  sustain ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after,  by  means 
of.  which  he  was  saved  from  the  embarrassment  to  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  subjected.  One  of  his  early  pupils  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  under  the  then  recent  law  of  Congress, 
providing  for  Revolutionary  claims.  An  application  was  accordingly  made, 
his  claim  was  granted,  and  before  his  decease  he  drew  the  sum  of  twelye 
hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  Balch,  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fourscore,  retained  so  mneh 
vigour  as  to  be  able  to  preach  occasionally  without  inconvenience.  A  few 
Sabbaths  before  Us  death,  he  had  preached  three  times  in  Alexandria,  besides 
attending  a  funeraL  On  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  on 
returning  from  public  worship,  he  showed  manifest  signs  of  indisposition, 
and  found  himself  unable  to  walk  home.  He  revived,  however,  and,  during 
the  week,  evinced  his  accustomed  cheerfulness.  The  next  Sabbath  morning, 
(September  7,  1883,)  after  having  rested  well  during  the  night,  he  awoke 
and  took  some  refreshment ;  but  was  immediately  seized  with  a  spasm  of 
the  heart,  which  caused  almost  instantaneous  death.  The  tidings  of  his 
departure  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  whole  community.  The  Alder* 
men  and  Common  Council  of  the  town  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
attend  his  funeral.  The  town  Oasette  was  clothed  in  mourning;  while 
funeral  badges  were  displayed  not  only  in  the  church,  but  upon  the  market 
house,  and  upon  all  the  stores  in  the  streets  throij^h  which  the  immense 
procession  passed.  A  Funeral  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  by  the  surviving  Pastor  of  the  Church;  and  there  was  subse- 
quently another  before  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member,  by  the 
Rev.  Elias  Harrison  of  Alexandria.  His  ministry  in  Georgetown  extended 
through  a  period  of  fifty-three  years. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Balch  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  George 
Beall,  of  Georgetown, — a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  rare  accomplish* 
ments.    She  died  in  her  sixty-second  year.     He  was  subsequently  married 
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to  ft  Mrs.  Kia^  who  lirod  b«t  mh<mi  twenlj  dajs  viler  A9  baoMM  kb  wMt. 
He  wa&  married  a  third  time  to  a  Mts.  Parrot.  He  had  nine  ehildren, — 
four  80D8  and  fire  daughters, — all  by  the  first  marriage.  One  of  his  sons 
was  a  judge  in  Florida,  two  were  lawyers,  and  one,  the  R«t.  Thomas  B. 
Balch.  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Chris* 
tianity  and  Literature,"  *'  Ringwood  Discourses,"  and  various  other  works. 
His  eldest  daughter  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Qeneral  Macomb  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  ELIAS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Alexandbia,  Majr  7, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my 
reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch,  late  of  Georgetown,  partly  because  the  very 
intimate  relations  in  which  we  were  placed  towards  each  other,  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  life,  gave  me  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  and 
therefore  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  with  great  confidence,  and  partly  because 
my  estimate  of  his  character  is  such  that  I  am  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  effort  to 
embalm  his  memory. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  1813,  when  I  was  a  student  at  Princeton 
College,  in  company  with  his  son  Thomas.  He  came  there  on  a  visit, — the  first 
he  bad  ever  paid  to  the  institution,  since  he  was  graduated;  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  it  was  an  occasion  to  him  of  much  pleasurable  excitement.  He 
remained  there  for  several  days, — being  frequently  present  both  in  the  common 
dining  hall,  and  in  the  recitation  room;  and  moving  about  freely,  as  he  did, 
among  the  students, — with  some  of  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he  became  exceed- 
ingly popular.  Their  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  him  by  the  $ly 
humour  which  came  out  both  in  his  language  and  in  his  countenance;  while  the 
anecdotes  in  which  he  abounded,  concerning  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  bygone 
days,  called  forth  peals  of  laughter,  which  were  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
College  grounds  to  the  other.  In  these  explosions  he  himself  always  joined 
most  heartily;  and  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Green,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
College,  and  who  was  more  than  commonly  tenacious  in  regard  to  ministerial 
propriety  and  dignity,  took  him  to  task  in  respect  to  the  IVeedom  of  bis 
demeanor,  intimating  that  such  loud  ^*  horse  laughs,"  as  he  termed  them,  would 
lessen  his  influence  and  injure  his  reputation.  To  this  Dr.  Balch  replied, — for  he 
afterwards  told  me  the  story, — that  for  his  own  part,  he  always  did  love  a  good 
"horse  laugh;"  and  that  if  he  (Dr.  Green)  had  indulged  himself  in  that  way 
a  little  more  frequently,  he  never  would  have  supposed  that  his  own  nose  was 
the  nozzle  of  a  tea-pot,  or  that  his  head  was  made  of  glass — alluding  to  certain 
imaginings  predicated  of  Dr.  G.,  (whether  true  or  false  I  know  not)  at  a  time 
when  he  was  suffering  under  the  influence  of  great  nervous  depression.  In  the 
end,  however,  our  venerable  President  became  so  much  interested  in  the  Doctor 
and  his  irrepressible  humour,  that  he  not  only  relaxed  somewhat  from  his  accus- 
tomed dignity,  but  actually,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  contagion,  and  heartily 
shared  in  the  laugh  which  at  first  he  seemed  to  deprecate.  Before  Dr.  Balch 
took  his  departure  for  home,  he  expressed  to  the  occupants  of  a  certain 
room  an  earnest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  there  one  night,  as  it  was  the  room 
which  he  had  occupied  during  his  whole  coll^  life,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  ever  be  there  again.  His  request  was  very  cheerfully  complied  with; 
and  this,  with  other  pleasant  circumstances,  served  to  leave  a  most  agreeable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  to  render  his  visit  among  them  a 
delightful  episode  in  the  tedious  monotony  of 'college  life. 

After  this  I  never  saw  him  until  I  came  to  this  city  in  the  close  of  the  ye|tr 
1816.    It  was,  I  think,  the  last  week  in  December  of  that  year,  when,  m  accord- 
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MMe  wHli  a  Umg  establislMd  rok  for  mntoal  oonyenienoe  aad  profit,  it  ▼•!  lui 
torn  to  aid  my  Teoerable  colleague.  Dr.  Muir,  in  the  soiemnitieB  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  I  then  heard  him  preach  for  the  first  time;  and  though  the  diaoonrae 
could  not  be  called  an  eloquent  one,  there  was  stiU  a  stnnething,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  that  rivetted  my  attention  so  closely,  as  to  leaye  an  impression 
which  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years  has  done  little  to  efface.  In  person, 
he  stood  before  us,  large,  tall,  and  rather  commanding.  His  countenance, 
though  solemn,  seemed  after  all  to  have  in  it  a  tinge  of  dry  humour.  His 
language,  though  chaste  and  well  adapted  to  his  subject,  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment, — ^for  he  neyer  wrote  his  discourses.  His  method  was  lucid  and 
natural,  and  yet  peculiarly  his  own.  And  his  manner  was  characterized  by  fer- 
vour, unction,  and  I  would  say,  originality  withal.  The  impression  which  he 
left  upon  me,  was  somewhat  strange  indeed,  but  it  was  on  the  whole  highly 
fiiTOurable  both  to  his  intellect  and  his  heart — an  impression,  I  may  add,  which 
none  of  his  subsequent  exhibitions  ever  served  to  remove  or  impair.  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  loud  as  well  as  animated  speaking  in  the  pulpit;  and  in  this,  my 
first,  interview  with  him,  he  counselled  me  most  earnestly  never  to  lose  sight  of 
that  important  requisite  in  a  preacher; — adding,  in  his  usual  quizzical  manner, 
that  young  ministers  were  little  aware  of  its  importance,  for  it  was  oftea 
accepted  by  the  people  as  a  substitute  for  good  sense  and  sound  argument. 

Dr.  Balch  was  also  greatly  in  favour  of  preaching  without  a  manuscript,  and 
especially  without  writing  at  all;  and  he  seemed,  at  that  first  interview,  to  take 
quite  a  fancy  to  me,  because  I  had  avowed  my  determination  never  to  take  even 
short  notes  into  the  pulpit,  and  so  &r  as  practicable,  to  avoid  the  common  prac- 
tice of  always  writing  fully  for  the  Sabbath.  He  told  me,  if  I  remember  right,  that 
he  scarcely  ever  wrote  a  whole  sermon,  and  had  never  written  the  half  of  one  dur- 
ing his  whole  pastorate;  and  he  certainly  gave  a  somewhat  remarkable  reason  for  it. 
It  was  this: — ^When  on  his  way  from  the  Garolinas  to  the  place  of  his  final  settle- 
ment,— Georgetown,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  a  certain  church  in  Virginia, 
at  which  there  were  several  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  a  very 
large  gathering  of  people.  The  services  had  been  opened  by  a  discourse  which, 
though  delivered  with  great  vehemence  and  boldness  of  manner,  seemed  to  him 
very  crude,  disjointed  and  illogical.  [The  Baptist  clergy  were  not  then  what 
they  have  become  since — ^they  were  doubtless  pious  and  devoted  men,  but  few  of 
them  had  anything  beyond  a  common  education.]  Inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  his 
diploma  at  College,  and  withal  had  several  well  prepared  discourses  with  him, 
which  he  had  carefully  committed  to  memory,  he  indulged  the  rather  self<M>m- 
placent  reflection  that,  as  he  was  to  follow  the  illiterate  preacher,  he  should,  to 
say  the  least,  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  him.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
evil  principle  within  him  so  far  gained  a  momentary  control,  that  he  was  expect- 
ing to  hear  his  sermon  spoken  of  in  no  measured  terms  of  approbation;  but, 
instead  of  that,  as  he  was  walking  behind  a  large  number  of  people,  after  the  sermon 
had  been  delivered,  he  heard  them  speak  of  it  as  absolutely  so  poor  a  thing  as  not 
to  be  worth  the  time  they  had  spent  in  listening  to  it;  while  his  illiterate  prede- 
cessor was  extolled  to  the  skies.  "  From  that  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  firmly 
resolved  never  again  to  attempt  either  to  preach  a  great  sermon,  or  to  write  oat 
another  sermon  for  the  pulpit " — a  resolve  to  which  I  believe  he  adhered,  without 
a  single  exception,  till  his  dying  day. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  study  his  sermons. 
He  did  not  study  them  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  yet  the  orderly  method  and 
compact  arrangement  by  which  they  were  marked,  showed  that  they  were  the 
product  of  no  inconsiderable  thought.  He  generally  formed  a  brief  outline  of 
his  discourse  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  then  occupied  himself  leisiffely 
in  filling  it  up  before  the  Sabbath.  These  skeletons  were  written  in  very  soMtU 
paper  books,  made  for  the  purpose,  each  of  which  would  perhaps  hold  a  hundred 
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or  nore;  but  they  wer9  nermr  Uken  with  him  into  the  pnlpit.  I  hare  seen  idmij 
of  thsm,  and  have  remarked  their  apparent  neatness  and  freedom  from  both  era- 
sures and  blots;  hot  was  never  able  to  decipher  a  solitary  line,  except  by  a 
vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination;  fbr  his  handwriting  was  scarcely  more  legi- 
ble to  me  than  Arabic.  His  preaching  was  most  frequently  doctrinal,  and  was 
characterised  by  great  fearlessness  and  energy.  He  evidently  cared  little  for  the 
praise  of  man,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought,  still  less  for  his  oensure.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  general  character  of  his  pulpit  performances  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  respectable  and  excellent 
old  lady,  that  "  it  was  always  very  good  living." 

In  his  dispositions  he  was  kind,  amiable  and  eminently  social.  T  never  saw 
him  out  of  temper  but  once,  and  then  but  for  a  short  time;  while,  during  a  long 
course  of  years  in  which  I  was  familiar  with  him,  and  met  him  in  almost  every 
variety  of  drcumstancos,  he  was  pre-eminently  good  natured,  cheerful  and 
buoyant.  His  exuberance  of  good  humour  continued  with  him  till  the  dose  of 
life;  and  some  of  his  friends  of  nervous  temperament  found  it  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  depression  of  spirits.  He  was,  in  relating  humorous  anecdotes,  abso- 
lutely irresistible — ^neither  the  dignity  of  Dr.  Green,  nor  the  sobriety  and  quiet- 
ness of  my  revered  colleague,  Dr.  Muir,  was  proof  against  it.  I  must  confess 
there  was  no  man  whom  I  welcomed  more  heartily  than  Dr.  Balch,  when  I  found 
the  UuBM  were  gathering  upon  me;  for  though  I  was  constrained  to  think,  with 
the  venerable  President  of  Nassau-Hall,  that  his  laughing  explosions  were  per- 
haps too  frequent  and  sometimes  too  violent,  yet  he  actually  did  more  for  me  in 
certain  moods  than  any  physician  could  do;  and  then  there  was  such  an  air  of 
naturalness  about  it,  that  you  seemed  to  fed  that,  with  such  a  constitution  as 
he  had,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

He  was  very  urgent  with  young  ministers  to  get  married,  if  possible,  as  soon 
as  they  were  settled.  And  as  he  was  often  appointed  to  charge  the  newly 
installed  pastor,  he  not  unfrequently  hinted  at  what  he  regarded  a  duty  on  this 
subject,  in  that  solemn  exercise.  He  did  so  at  my  installation;  and  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  charge  was  very  judidous,  and  unusually  solemn,  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  say, — and  with  an  archness  of  tone  and  manner  that  was 
marked  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  created  a  universal  smile, — that  it  would 
be  wdl  for  me  to  remember  that  *'  a  Bishop  "  must  not  only  be  **  blameless," 
but  "  the  husband  of  one  wife."  He  saw  me  married  not  many  months  aftei^ 
wards,  and  offered  me  his  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  with  a  heartiness  that 
could  not  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  supposed  that  I  had  got  married  merely 
out  of  respect  to  the  advice  he  had  given  me  at  my  installation. 

Dr.  Balch 's  pastoral  rdation  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  His  charge 
gradually  increased  from  a  mere  handful  of  people  to  one  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions of  our  denomination  in  this  whole  region.  His  people  respected  and  loved 
him;  and  those  of  them  who  still  survive,  never  speak  of  him  but  with  a  feding 
of  profound  veneration.  He  was  always  welcome  in  their  fiimilies;  and  his  open 
and  cheerful  manner,  and  freedom  from  all  stateliness  and  reserve,  made  him  a 
great  fiivourite,  espedally  with  the  young.  I  believe  it  is  uncommon  that  a 
minister,  during  so  long  a  period,  retains  in  so  high  a  degree  the  affection  of  his 
people. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was  affected  with  a  sudden  paralytic  stroke, 
while  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  came  without  a 
moment's  premonition,  rendering  him  both  stiff  and  speechless,  but  ndther 
depriving  him  of  oonsdonsness,  nor  changing  his  bodily  position.  Taken  home, 
he  was  soon  restored  to  speech,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  by  proper  medical  treatment, 
to  about  his  aoeustomed  health.  While  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  I  called  to 
■eo  him;  and  finding  him  at  the  moment  alone,  he  seemed  uBosually  gratified, 
and  hardly  able  to  OKpreaa  his  feelings  of  joy  thai  an  opportunity  was  onea  »or»- 
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giTtfi  bim  of  fipetkiog  vithoai  iwtniat.  "  For,'*  mM  hi,  '*  mMher  mj  i 
nor  mj  phjiticiao,  though  trmnsceDdeBtlj  kind,  and  eamwtly  wwifci^  mj  neo- 
rery,  hftve  rigbtlj  ooderstood  my  case;  they  haye  interdicted  all  coBpaaj,  and 
laid  an  embargo  on  ray  tongne  ever  since  it  has  been  restored  to  nse:  and  I  know 
rery  well  that  these  two  things,  if  persisted  in,  instead  of  curing  me,  will  haston 
me  out  of  the  world.  I  must  see  my  friends,  and  I  most  talk,  or  I  most  die." 
And  he  did  talk  rapidly,  though  be  saw  my  alarm  at  the  annonnoement  of  the 
prohiUtion,  and  though  Mrs.  Balcb,  rushing  in  at  the  sound  of  his  Toioe,  urged 
erery  consideration  she  could  to  prevent  it.  Strange  to  saj,  he  reoorered 
rapidly  from  that  hour;  and  often  did  he  remind  me  afterwards  of  that  acci- 
dental, or  rather  proTidential,  circumstance  of  my  finding  him  alone;  "  for  I 
Tsrily  beliere,"  said  he,  "it  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  continuing  my  life  a 
little  longer." 

This  attack  is  suf^imsed  to  hare  resulted  immediately  fi*om  his  discontinuing 
the  use  of  tobacco;  to  which  he  bad  been  immoderatdy  giren  for  more  than 
sixty-fiTo  years.  In  all  other  kinds  of  personal  indulgence  he  was  rery  sparing; 
and  had  never  tasted  ardent  spirits,  to  the  amount  of  a  spoonful,  from  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  His  physician  had  warned  him  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  sod- 
den breaking  up  of  this  habit,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  if  he  were  to 
attempt  it  at  all,  to  let  it  be  a  gradual  process;  but,  being  rather  obstinately  set 
in  his  resolves,  when  once  made,  he  persisted,  until  he  had  well  nigh  expari^ioed 
the  worst.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  for  three  or  four  years,  and  during  the 
whole  period  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health;  when,  relinquishing  it  again,  he  was 
again  visited  in  the  pulpit  of  a  neighbouring  brother  with  an  attack  similar  to  the 
other,  though  not  so  severe  or  protracted.  He  then  returned  to  it  once  more, 
and  continued  it  in  moderation  till  his  death. 

One  of  the  last  Sabbaths  of  his  life  Dr.  Balch  sprat  with  me,  and  assisted  me 
ia  Uie  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  he  was  apparently  in  as  good 
health,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  as  at  any  time  when  I  had  seen  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  preached  for  me  that  day  twice,  and  preadied  also  at  the  Pro- 
testant Methodist  Church  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  services  rendered  at 
the  Lord's  table.  It  was  generally  remarked  that  his  sermons  were  not  only 
longer,  but  far  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  usual;  but  he  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  the  labours  of  the  day.  He  left  me  apparently  in  fine  health  and 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  I  heard  no  more  from  him  until  the  astounding  news 
came  that  he  was  dead;  and  that  was  quickly  followed  by  an  urgent  request 
that  I  shonld  come  and  take  part  in  the  funeral  solemnities.  I  did  go  and  meet 
the  sad  demand  that  was  made  upon  me, — sharing  the  service  (so  ikr  as  the 
addresses  were  concerned)  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brodcs  of  the  Episcqwl  Church, 
with  whom  Dr.  Balch  had  been  in  the  moat  cordiid  relations.  I  was  subse- 
qoently  called  upon  by  the  Presbytery  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  which  I 
did  at  its  sessions  in  the  First  Church  in  Washington  City,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  audience,  which  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  from  a  desire 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable  man. 

.  I  have  already  intimated  thai  Dr.  Bakh  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  in 
his  physical  strncture.  His  countenance  was  a  fiar  index  to  his  character.  His 
eyes  were  ratber  small,  though  keen;  his  face  perhaps  a  little  too  long  for  beauty, 
and  his  neck  too  short  for  the  head  that  was  above  it.  Hia  gait  was  always 
slow  and  oautions,  and  his  movements  indicated  other  that  he  was  very  absent 
in  ndnd,  or  that  his  faoulties  were  intensely  concentrated  on  some  partieolar 
sntjeoi.  His  dress  was  never  of  the  most  foshionable  kind;  nor  was  he  always 
10  partieolar  in  re^Met  to  it  as  t(^  escape  the  irapotation  of  being  a  tittle  slov* 
tmlji  yet,  on  the  whole,  his  penooal  appearance  was  very  respeotaUe,  aad  in 
■oeleAy  he  wa«  not  lacking  in  dua  attention  to  the  roles  of  politeness.  He  was 
•msarlgr  ziier«  •nd  would  oftsfttaka  a  long  iStrott^  betea  any  of  his  Unify  or 
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neighboara  were  ap;  and  in  all  ordinary  drcumBtanoea,  ten  o'dock  at  night 
would  find  him  either  in  bed,  or  in  his  room  preparing  for  it.  It  was  donbtlesa 
to  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  the  cheerfblness  of  his  ^lirits,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  every  thing  like  agitating  or  corroding  passion,  quite  as  much  as  to 
his  native  vigour  of  constitution,  that  was  to  be  attributed  not  only  his  exemp- 
tion fW>m  the  ordinary  maladies  which  prevail  among  men,  but  a  state  of 
scarcely  interrupted  usefulness  or  enjoyment  to  the  dose  of  an  unusually  long 
Ufe. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Balch's  passion  for  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  he 
thought  much  and  felt  much  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  to  his  par* 
ticular  friends,  he  spoke  of  it  with  both  freedom  and  feeling.  I  never  heard  him 
express  a  doubt  of  his  personal  interest  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer;  and 
towards  the  close  of  life  he  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  prospects  of  the  opening 
future  with  a  greatly  increased  interest  and  solemnity.  But  the  nature  and  perma- 
nency of  his  religious  principles  were  roost  effectually  tested  by  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  stem  fidelity  with  which  he  rebuked  the  various  forms  of  evil,  and  his 
readiness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  view  of  all  that  I 
knew  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt  that  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  labours  on 
earth,  he  went  to  receive  the  plaudit,  **  Well  done,  good  and  fiuthftil  servant.*' 

Yours  y&rj  truly, 

ELIAS  HARRISOV. 

Dr.  Balch  had  an  elder  brother,  Hezekiah  James  Baloh,  who  had  a 
somewhat  brilliant,  though  brief,  career.  He  was  born  at  Deer  Creek,  then 
the  residence  of  his  &ther,  in  1746 ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1766 ;  was  lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery in  1767 ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  previons  to  tha 
meeting  of  tho  Synod  in  1770.  In  1769,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  shortly  after  became  Pastor  of  the  two  Congrega- 
tions,— Boeky  River  and  Poplar  Tent,  which  he  continued  to  serve  till  the 
close  of  life.  In  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention,  (May  19,  1775,)  he 
was  present,  and  had  an  important  ageney  in  framing  the  well  known 
**  Declaration  "  which  that  patriotic  body  put  forth.  He  died,  unmarried, 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  and  an  aoeompUshed  scholar,  and  to  have  dis^pointed, 
by  his  early  death,  many  hopes  of  extensive  usefulness  in  the  Church. 

There  was  yet  another  brother,  James  Baloh,  who  became  a  clergyman, 
and  lived  and  died  in  Kentucky,  where  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  aeiive 
part  against  the  movements  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
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FRANCIS  CUMMINS,  D.  D  * 

1780—1882. 

Fbanois  Cummins  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Rebeoca  (MoNiokle) 
Cummins,  and  was  born  near  Shippensbnrg,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1752. 
His  futher  and  mother  were  both  from  Ireland — the  former  from  the  County 
of  Tyrone,  the  latter  from  the  County  of  Antrim :  they  were  strangers  to 
each  other  in  Ireland ;  but,  migrating  to  this  country  while  they  were  young, 
they  met  and  were  married  after  their  arriyal  here.  They  were  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  belonged  to  what  was  then  called  the 
"  New  Side ; "  being  great  admirers  of  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  and  others 
of  that  school.  His  father  was  originally  a  cooper ;  but,  by  perseveriDg 
industry,  he  became,  at  no  distant  period,  an  independent  landholder  and 
farmer. 

The  son  spent  his  early  years  upon  his  father's  farm ;  though  he  had  the 
advantages  of  education  common  at  that  day,  and  in  that  part  of  the  couii* 
try.  When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  father  remoyed  to  Mecklen- 
burg  County,  N.  C,  where  the  neighbouring  College,  then  called  *'  Queen^s 
Museum,*'  afforded  him  opportunity  for  a  higher  education.  He  was  * 
pupil  in  that  institution,  both  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter, 
who  had  then  recently  remored  thither  from  New  Jersey.  Here  he  was 
graduated  about  the  year  1776. 

After  leaving  College^  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  eUefiy  in  the 
business  of  teaching.  He  was  first  employed  as  Preceptor  of  Clio  Aead- 
emy,  then  a  respectable  German  Seminary,  in  Rowan  County,  now  Iredell. 
He  afterwards  taught,  successively  at  Bethel  Church,  York  District,  S.  0.; 
at  Smyrna  Church,  Wilkes  County  ;  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County ;  %t 
Bethany  Church,  Greene  County ;  and  at  Madison,  Morgan  County, — Ga. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
his  pupils ;  and  among  them  the  late  William  Smith,  an  eminent  Judge  and 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  late  Andrew  Jaokson» 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  an  active  and  zealous  patriot  in  the  war  that  gave  us  our  inde- 
pendence. He  was  at  different  times  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  eey- 
eral  battles.  He  was  present  at  all  the  Mecklenburg  Whig  meetings  of 
1775,  and  mingled  in  the  exciting  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  celebrated 
Declaration  at  Mecklenburg  Court  House.  The  interest  which  he  thus 
early  took  in  the  welfinre  of  his  country,  continued  unabated  to  the  close  of 
life.  When  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  **  nullification  *'  arose  in 
South  Carolina,  though  he  had  then  numbered  his  fourscore  years,  the 
fire  of  his  youth  seemed  to  be  re-kindled  in  favour  of  the  Union  ;  and  to  a 
brother  clergyman  who,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  declared  his  readiness 
to  draw  his  sword  against  the  General  Government,  he  replied,  '*  If  you  dare 
do  so,  I  will  draw  my  sword  again,  and  cut  you  down." 

While  Mr.  Cummins  was  engaged  in  teaching,  he  was  prosecuting  his 
theological  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James 

•  MS.  from  hif  giandNO,  Colonel  WiUiun  MoKinlej.— Foote's  Skotchcf  of  N.  0. 
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fiall.  He  was  lioensed  to  preaeh  by  the  Preebyterj  of  Orange,  at  Bookj 
BiYor  Ghnroh,  in  Mecklenburg  Oonnty,  December  15, 1780.  During  tbte 
year  1781,  he  preached  at  Hopewell,  and  Tarions  other  places  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1782,  accepted  a  call  from  Bethel  Church  in  the  adjacent  district 
of  York,  S.  C,  where  he  was  ordained  towards  the  close  of  Uiat  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1788,  while  residing  at  Bethel,  both  as  the  pastor  of  a  church 
and  the  teacher  of  youth,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  York  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Uie  South  Carolina  Convention,  called  to  decide  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  though  all  his  colleagues  were  for  rejectmg 
it,  he  TOted  in  its  fnYOur. 

He  was  never  long  stationary  in  any  one  field  of  labour,  or  rather  his 
labours  were  never  confined  to  a  single  congregation.  There  were  about 
twenty  congregations,  which  considered  him  as,  in  some  sense,  their  pastor, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry.  He  laboured  about  one  year  in 
North  Carolina,  twenty-four  yeard  in  South  Carolina,  and  twenty-five  years 
in  Georgia.  His  time  was  almost  always  laboriously  divided  between  teach- 
ing and  preaching ;  and  the  churches  in  that  region  were,  at  that  time,  so 
generally  missionary  stations,  that  the  minbters  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
teaching  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families.  This  necessity, 
however,  was  mercifully  overruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  educa- 
tion of  many  a  man  under  religious  influences,  who,  otherwise  might  have 
remained  uneducated,  or  who  might  have  been  trained  by  an  enemy  of 
religion. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1820. 

Dr.  Cummins  had  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  fevers,  to  which  the  country  was  subject,  he  scarcely  ever 
suffered  from  ill  health.  In  1830,  he  stated  to  his  grandson  that  the  sun 
had  never  caught  him  in  bed,  when  he  was  not  confined  by  illness,  for  fifty 
years.  In  January,  1882,  he  was  attacked  by  the  influenza,  which,  on  the 
22d  of  February, — just  about  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease,— terminated  his  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  15th  of 
January, — three  days  before  he  became  seriously  ill,  on  Bomans  viii.  16, 
17,  **  If  children,  then  heirs,  &c."  This  passage  ministered  greatly  to  his 
comfort,  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  put  off  his  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle. He  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  most  joyful  confidence  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  rest.  A  Sermon  with  reference  to  his  death  was  preaehed  in  April  fol- 
lowing, before  the  Hopewell  Presbytery,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Brown.  He 
lies  buried  beneath  the  oaks  around  Uie  Male  Academy  in  Greensboro', 
Greene  County,  Ga. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  David 
and  Elisabeth  Davis,  who  had  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  were  at  that 
time  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Steele  Creek.  She  was  bom 
in  a  place  called  the  Caves^  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  At  that  place, 
the  Indians,  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  attacked  her  father's  fort.  Her  grand- 
father, Mr.  James,  a  Bi^tist  preacher,  of  the  seventh  day  order,  was  shot 
dead,  while  trying  to  view  the  Indians  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  During 
the  contest,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Davis,  was  all  the  time  running  bullets, 
though  her  father  was  lying  a  oorpse.  Some  blasts  of  a  oonch-shell  at  last 
dispersed  the  savages. 


Hb  wife  lied  DeMriMr  10, 1790,  ilto  BMdMr  of  «ig|t  eUU^n.^-Mo 
Mms  aad  six  daughters.  Ail  iheee  liaid  ike  beet  meaiii  of  edmoOkm,  wiiioh 
ibai  part  of  the  oountry  tken  afforded.  Hk  two  sona  were  graduated,  the 
one  at  Hampden  Sidney  CoUcge,  the  otiier  at  the  Oollege  of  New  Jersey. 
He  records  it  as  an  interesting  &ct  in  respect  to  his  children,  that  the  first 
married  a  native  of  Pelaware ;  the  second  a  native  of  Maryland ;  the  third 
a  native  of  South  Carolina ;  the  fourth  a  native  of  North  Carolina  ;  the 
fifth  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  sixth  a  native  of  Massaehi|Setts,  the 
seventh  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  eighth  a  native  of  ConnectMuW 

In  October,  1791, — the  oiroumstances  of  his  family  rendering  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  he  should  form  a  second  matrimonial  connection,  he 
was  married  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  to  Sarah  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  lived  forty  years.  She  died  the  year  afler 
him,  and  sleeps  by  his  side. 

Br.  Cummins  published,  shortly  after  he  went  to  Oeorgia,  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  Methodbt  and  Baptist  denominations,  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  two  SernuHis  on 
Baptism,  and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


FBOX  THE  REY.  S.  K.  TALMA6E,  D.  D., 

If  ILLKDGSVILLX,  Gft.,  ApiH  28, 1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Cummins.  My  personal  knowledge  of  him  extends  over  only  a  few  of  his  Utter 
years;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  cheerfully  communicate  it  to  you. 

One  of  my  earliest  interviews  with  him  was  at  the  examination  of  an  Academy. 
It  was  conducted  principally  by  himself.  As  he  was  an  aged  man,  I  expected  to 
find  him  rusty  as  a  scholar.  But,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  exceedingly 
accurate  and  minute  in  his  scientific  knowledge,  highly  appreciating,  and  dwell- 
ing with  enthusiasm  upon,  nice  points  of  classical  literature.  On  further 
acquaintance,  I  discovered  that  he  was  an  admirable  critical  scholar.  Hb  bibli- 
cal knowledge,  and  particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  uncommon.  Indeed,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  divines  of 
the  last  century,  though  lacking  in  that  varied  and  refined  literature,  which  the 
educated  clergy  of  the  present  age  compass,  yet  far  surpassed  them  in  critical 
skill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text.  And  Just  here,  in  my  appre- 
hension, lay  their  superior  strength. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  an  able  and  well  read  theologian.  He  held  the  Calvinistic 
system  with  great  tenacity.  He  was  always  suspicious  of  any  loose  forms  of 
expression,  which  seemed  to  him  to  rob  Qod  of  his  supremacy,  and  unduly  to 
exalt  man.  It  became  young  preachers  to  be  on  their  guard  in  his  company;  for 
their  careless  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  incorrect  forms  of  expression,  were 
sure  to  draw  forth  his  comments.  I  never  heard  him  preach;  but  his  addresses 
at  ecclesiastical  meetings,  as  well  as  his  private  conversations,  gave  abundant 
proof  of  profound  thought,  great  originality,  and  nice  discrimination.  He  was 
uncommonly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  his  deep  sense  of  the  comparative  nothingness  of  the  creature,  could  not  fail 
to  strike  every  worshipper;  and  often,  to  this  day,  they  form  the  subject  of 
remark  among  those  who  used  to  listen  to  his  devotional  services.  He  had  that 
deamess  and  vividness  of  conception,  and  that  power  of  condensation  in  the  use 
of  language,  whfeh  gave  him  great  control  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

His  physical  man  was  in  keeping  with  his  intellectual.  He  was  considerably 
above  the  common  size,  with  broad  shoulders,  expanded  frame>  and  large  limbs 
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H«  had  a  high,  MpaokMia  and  inUUeoiiial  forehead;  and  ererj  thing  hi  his 
appearance  indicated  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  rdoe  was  gnttoral ;  bat 
there  was  about  it  the  remnant  of  a  deep-toned  power,  indicating  that,  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  it  must  have  been  a  Tsry  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  commanding 
thoughts. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  charged  by  some  with  a  tendency  to  authoritativeness  and 
pedantry.  These  appearances  were,  doubtless  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of 
his  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  of  the  habits  almost  necessarily  contracted 
thereby,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  acknowledged  superiority  com- 
manded the  deference  of  nearly  all  his  associates. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  he  was  very  severe  against  exhibitions  of  ignofanoe 
in  the  pulpit)  and  he  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appear^ 
ance  of  fanaticism. 

He  was  greatly  oj^^osed  to  all  Secret  Societies,  and  had  no  patience  with  any 
of  his  clerical  brethren  who  united  with  them.  Among  his  little  weaknesses,— 
and  let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone, — he  loved  to  advert  to  the 
fact  that  General  Jackson  had  received  part  of  his  education  under  his  sceptre. 

He  had  one  peculiarity  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, — namely,  his 
remarkable  use  of  epithets,  and  especially  his  frequent  employment  of  terms  in 
a  sense  drawn  rather  fh>m  their  etymology,  than  their  common  use.  I  remem- 
ber his  once  characterizing  a  sermon  in  fitvour  of  immersion,  which  he  thought 
very  weak,  as  bang  *'  pregnant  with  windy,  watery  arguments.''  He  wrote  an 
apology  for  his  absence  from  a  meeting  of  Synod  in  Savannah;  and,  in  relation  to 
the  iemo4eness  of  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  oentre  of  our  territory,  spoke 
of  its  '*  eccentricity."  His  other  reason  was  the  lameness  of  his  old  horse.  He 
congratulated  a  young  clerical  brother,  who  had  lately  taken  a  wife,  on  his 
'*  duplicity."  He  once  said, — speaking  of  the  composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons,— *'  Some  men  thunder  and  some  men  lighten;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
is  more  natural  for  thunder  and  lightning  to  go  together."  I  ODce  saw  a  pam- 
phlet that  he  wrote,  about  the  time  he  came  to  Georgia,  vindicating  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  from  various  charges  which  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
their  creed.  He  commented  on  the  origin  of  the  name  fVom  Presbyter — elder. 
He  dwelt  upon  their  reverence  for  every  thing  scriptural,  sacred,  venerable, 
aged, — and  rounded  a  paragraph  with  this  unexpected  sentence— '*  Now  Methu- 
selah was  a  etmsummaie  Presbyterian." 

Though  Dr.  Cummins,  when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  was  an  old  man, 
and  a  sul^ect  of  much  physical  infirmity,  yet  his  death  was  deeply  felt;  for  his 
kindness  and  sociability  towards  his  junior  brethren  were  a  source  both  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  profit  to  them.  He  always  said  something  in  conversation  that  was 
strong,  original,  and  suggestive  of  important  thought.  His  great  wisdom  and 
experience  made  him  very  valuable  in  counsel. 

Dr.  Cummins  published  very  little,  and  his  influence  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  chiefly  through  the  living  men  whose  characters  he  moulded.  He  has 
left  a  large  and  respectable  circle  of  descendants,  who  reflect  honour  on  thdr 
paternity  by  their  own  fine  intellectual  characteristics. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TALMA6E 
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JAMES  DUNLAP,  D.  D. 

1781—1818. 
FROM  THE  RBY.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

Niw  York,  February  15, 1860. 

My  dear  Dr.  Spragne :  You  have  requested  me  to  fumish  you  some  noti- 
ees  of  the  life  aod  charaoter  of  the  Rey.  James  Duulap,  D.  D.  Herewith 
yon  will  receive  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  commnnioate,  for  a  portion  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Dnnlap  was  my  instructer  in  Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  autumn  of 
1818  to  midsummer,  1816,  when  he  removed  from  Uniontown  to  Washing- 
ton, as  you  will  learn  from  the  following  narrative.  He  was  Pastor,  at  a 
very  early  period,  of  the  church  of  which  my  father  was  one  of  the  ruling 
elders.  And  although  this  was  long  hefore  my  birth,  yet  this  fact  was 
the  occasion  of  my  hearing  much  in  my  early  years,  from  my  parents  and 
other  people,  respecting  him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  Pastor  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church  for  several  years  after  my  hirth.  I  have  therefore  had  oon- 
siderahle  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character. 

Jamis  Dunlap  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1744. 
He  was  the  son  of  godly  parents,  and  early  manifested  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary desire  for  knowledge.  From  the  best  information  that  I  can  gain,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  fitted  for  College  in  the  celebrated  school 
at  Fagg's  Manor,  which  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Finley,  afterwards  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Of  that  Col- 
lege he,  in  due  time,  became  a  member,  and  was  graduated  in  the  year 
1778,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  From  1775  to  1777,  he 
was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  graduated ;  and,  during  this  period, 
is  supposed  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
its  venerable  President.  He  studied  also  for  some  time  under  the  Rev. 
James  Finley  of  East  Nottingham.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal  sometime  between  1776  and  1781 ;  and  was  ordained, 
^ine  tituloy  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  August  21,  1781,  at  Fagg's 
Bfanor. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  he  migrated  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  part  of  the  great  West  many  excellent  people  removed  from  Chester, 
Montgomery,  Lancaster,  and  other  Counties  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  State. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Red  Stone  Presbytery, 
and  Pastor  of  two  congregations  in  Fayette  County,  called  Dunlap's  Creek 
and  Little  Red  Stone.  In  1789,  his  connection  with  these  congregations 
was  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  the  charge  of  Laurel  Hill  Congregation  in 
the  same  county,  which  he  held  till  1808,  when  he  was  called  to  succeed 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Watson  as  President  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Jeflferson  College,  Cannonsburg.  In  con- 
nection with  his  duties  in  College,  he  also  preached  to  the  Congregation  of 
Miller's  Run,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit. 

In  1806,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  over  whieh  he  predded. 
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In  1812,  he  resigned  the  ofioe  of  President  and  of  Professor,  on  aoeonnt 
of  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  removed  to  New  Geneva,*  in  Fayette 
Gonntj,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  abont  thirty  miles  distant  from  Can- 
nonsburg.  Here  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  number  of  scholars  in  the 
classics.  The  next  year,  however,  (1818,)  he  removed  to  Uniontown, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  Academy  (now  Madison  College)  of  that  place. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1816,  when  he  removed, 
with  his  wife  and  two  unmarried  daughters,  to  Abington,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  his  youngest  son,  the  Eev.  William  Dunlap,  was  Pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  thus  recrossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  hb  old  age, 
to  spend  his  last  days  almost  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

But  the  veteran  servant  of  Christ  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  course. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  1818,  he  died  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstandiug,  in  his 
last  hours,  he  found  much  in  the  review  of  his  life  to  lament,  still  his  faith 
in  the  prombes  of  God  failed  not.  Just  as  the  hand  of  death  was  falling 
upon  him,  he  said  with  great  humility, — **  I  know  that  I  love  God,  and 
that  I  love  his  people  for  the  likeness  they  bear  to  Him."  One  of  his 
daughters,  leaning  over  him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  her.  He  replied, — 
"  Take  my  watch,  and  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  my  love  for  you."  His 
Funeral  Sermon,  agreeably  to  his  own  request,  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Br.  NeUl  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Dunlap  was  certainly  no  common  man.  He  possessed  naturally  a 
very  amiable  temper ;  and  though,  on  account  of  his  eufeebled  health,  some- 
what prone,  in  his  later  years,  to  irritability,  yet  he  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  having  an  implacable  spirit :  a  moment's  reflection,  a  single  word  of 
explanation,  was  generally  sufficient  to  allay  all  excitement.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  ambition,  and  was  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian 
humility.  I  never  heard  a  lisp  from  any  human  being,  that  even  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  his  Christian  character;  and  the  most  thoughtless  and 
wicked,  who  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Dunlap  was  highly  respected  as  a  faithful  and  even 
eloquent  preacher,  it  was  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  of  youth  that  he  was 
perhaps  chiefly  distinguished.  His  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  exceed- 
mgly  mmnte  and  accurate ;  and  even  in  his  old  age,  it  was  his  delight  to 
devote  a  part  of  each  day,  unless  other  more  important  engagements  claimed 
his  attention,  to  his  &vourite  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  copies  of 
Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  above  all,  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  use,  were  witnesses  to  his  great  love  of  classical  lit- 
erature,— being  almost  literally  worn  out  in  his  service.  His  iufluence  in 
Jefferson  College  was  very  great,  especially  in  this  department  of  learning. 
He  wrote  but  little,  except  sermons,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  published 
any  thing ;  and  yet  the  cause  of  sound  learning  as  well  as  of  religion  found 
in  him  one  of  its  most  able  and  efficient  friends.  Many  of  his  pupils  have 
become  distinguished  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  some  have  become 
known  as  authors. 

•  This  TUlafe  of  New  G«iieT»  wm  fomided  bj  the  late  Albert  Qallatiii,  Mid  deriyed  Mi  bmm 
fnm  the  birth  plaee  of  He  famder,  ■qenerm  in  SwttaeiUuid.  It  te  remarkable  that  the  mami- 
fhetwre  of  gla«  in  the  United  Statei  ihoiild  have  eoBBMMtd  i»  tfaia  flttle  ohaewe  toWB,  at  the 
Iboi  of  the  AUeghaaj  MoantalM. 
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Mo.  DonUp  inrviEvtd  h«r  kwibaad  nmdj  eight  y^ait,  ui4  died  k  FUb- 

delpku,  in  1826,  full  of  faith  and  of  pMM. 

Of  thftir  fonr  danghters^  Um  third  only  revaina.  The  eldaat  wae  nanriod 
to  the  lata  Rev.  Stephen  Boyer.*  The  eldest  son  of  hie  second  dao^ter, 
the  Bev.  Samnel  Fulton,  ia  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Chnreh  in 
Pittsburgh.     He  is  much  respected  as  a  nutn  and  a  minister. 

Of  three  sons,  the  eldest  and  second, — Joseph  and  James^  studied  law  and 
practised  for  several  years  at  Natohes,  Miss.  They  were  both  men  of  supe* 
nor  talents  and  fine  scholarship.  Joseph  died  in  1821,  and  James  the  year 
following.  James  was,  for  seyeral  years,  a  Judge  in  the  District  Court. 
The  third  son,  William^  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1807,  and 
was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1809.  He  had  a  well  bal- 
anced and  well  cultiyated  mindt  and  more  than  usual  gravity  of  mannera. 
He  was  for  several  years  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Congr^ation  in  Abing* 
ton,  Pa.  He  suffiared  much  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life,  and 
survived  his  futher  less  than  a  month.  He  met  death  ia  the  exercise  of  a 
joyful  and  triumphant  futh. 

Your  sbcere  friend  and  brother, 

ROBERT  BAIRD. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D. 
passmaHT  or  ihdiaha  uhivsbsitt. 

BLOOMurofOir,  Ind.,  Apffl  1, 18419. 

Bav.  and  dear  Sir:  I  chaerftiUy  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recofieotaon 
of  my  veneratad  friend  and  instracter,  the  late  Dr.  Dunlap.  When  I  first  knew 
him,  which  was  about  the  year  1808, 1  was  but  a  lad.  Id  the  course  of  some 
following  years,  I  had,  it  is  true,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  ways 
than  students  generally  have  in  respect  to  their  teachers;  and  his  character  made 
a  very  distinct  impression  on  my  mind, — which,  however,  was  not  so  intdligiUe 
to  me  then  as  it  is  now.  The  following  imperfect  sketch  may  give  some  idea 
of  it. 

Dr.  Dunlap  (the  students,  in  speaking  of  him  among  themselves,  generally 
called  him  Nephme,  because  his  presence  quelled  the  waves  of  noisy  merriment^ 
which  occasionally  rose  among  them,)  iras  in  his  personal  aj^tearance  some- 
what remarkable,  as  he  was  also  in  seme  tndts  of  bis  character.  The  one  was  a 
symbol  of  the  other.  About  five  Ibet,  eight  or  ten  inches,  he  appeared,  as  he 
walked  along  with  slow  and  measured  step,  to  notice  nothing— his  figure,  straight 
aa  an  arrow — his  gait,  regular  and  uniform*— his  form,  perfect  in  its  proper^ 
tions — ^his  dress,  plain  and  neat.  To  a  casual  observer  the  most  FemarkabU 
thing  about  him  was  his  abstraction.  He  seemed  generally  lost  in  thought,  and 
to  take  no  interest  at  all  in  the  outward  world.  Of  course  he  talked  seldom, 
and  when  he  did,  his  words  were  elicited  and  few.  He  was  a  fine  classical 
acholar,  and  when  a  happy  translation  was  made  by  a  student,  you  might  see  a 
gleam  of  intense  delight  in  his  looks,  but  he  would  say  nothing.  Two  lads,  one 
myself,  and  the  other  Oharlee  Lucas,  (alas  he  fell  in  a  duel,)  asked  Mm  to  hear 


•  BtmwuuM  Baraa  wee  Wm  fai  Hew  Btiiaewkli,  V.  J.,  Mweh  18,  ITSSf  ipOTiiMTenJorUi 
MrivyMifMaMrehMit'ieleikhi  PhUad«lpliia;  wm  gndnatad  at  JeffasNa  CoUc^  la  ieSS| 
WM  Ueeofed  to jprMeh  hi  Jvdc,  1819;  w»i  letlM  m  Paator  of  the  Chnidi  at  Easton,  Pa.,  hi 
181t;  TCtbrnod  hii  diargo  in  1814,  and  aooeptad  a  oall  fVom  the  Boroagli  of  Colmnbia,  Pa.,  Um 
MHaaycar.  Ja  latetaaontly  rwagrtd  to  York,  Pa^  and  dividdi  kU  ■anioce  Vv^mm  tkt  t^— 
Okw^orYorii,OQkaa»ia»  and««iikUfTfllo.  Ho  wae,  fef  a  aoaibor  of  f«ai%  PriMtel  fC 
tho  Zotk  Oooaty  Aoadoapr,  apd  waa  aa  ooaonipltibod  iflhoUr  and  oxooUont  taathw.  HopalH 
"  ~    1  aoToral  oeoirionol  Bonwynf .    Ho  diod  on  tho  10th  of  Novonbor,  1847. 
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them  in  an  extra  eoune  of  Greek,  wbkli  he  did  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
he  did  not  think  it  a  trouble  bat  a  pleasure. 

Hie  temper  was  mild  and  patient;  but  when  the  ill  conduct  oi  any  of  his 
pupils,  being  persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  exhausted  his  patience,  h  became,  as 
has  been  said  of  Washington,  "  terrible  in  his  wrath."  I  saw  him  chase  an  ill- 
contriTed,  saucy,  red-headed  boy  across  a  room,  out  of  the  one  in  which  he  was 
sedtiiiig,  to  ^e  platform  on  which  the  stairs  landed,  kicking  him  or  rather  kick- 
ing at  him,  all  the  way.  Some  kicks  probably  touched  him  lightly,  for  the  boy 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  the  way  he  got  down  stairs,  and  cut  across  the  cam- 
pu9f  would,  with  the  other  part  of  the  scene,  have  set  us  *'  in  a  roar,"  but  we 
suppressed  it,  till  we  were  dismissed  and  out  of  sight.  One  other  occasion  I 
remember  which  cannot  be  briefly  told  so  as  to  give  the  full  impression.  Yet  I 
will  try.  A  great,  tall  chap,  whom  we  called  DoetuSy  (he  affected  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  sage  among  us,)  had  an  awkward  flitshion  of  lifting  his  feet  alternately, 
in  a  swinging  manner,  as  he  stood  up  to  recite.  Another  member  of  the  class, 
a  sly  rogue,  would  oontrire  to  introduce  under  the  f<Det  of  DoehiB  a  dry  burnt 
ooal  fhMn  the  hearth,  the  crunching  of  which  he  knew  would  affect  the  President's 
nerves  unpleasantly.  This  trick  he  played  seyeral  times  so  as  to  escape  notice. 
At  length,  the  President  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  shutting  the  book,  he  admin- 
istered to  poor  JDochM  such  a  cutting  and  terrible  rebuke  as  Curly  made  him 
tremble.    He  was  cured  of  his  shuffling. 

Br.  Dunlap  preached  regularly  to  a  small  congregation  in  the  country, — ^nerer 
that  I  remember  in  the  College;  so  that  I  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him,  and  when  I  did  hear  him,  it  was  on  occasions  for  which  he  had  likely  made 
more  than  ordinary  preparation.  Judging  from  these  occasional  efforts,  I  should 
think  him  a  good  deal  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  excellence.  His  sermon 
was  dear,  plain,  rich  in  thought,  and,  in  some  respects,  impressire.  But  his 
voice  always  broke  into  the  ''fidsetto,"  when  he  beoime  highly  animated;  and 
these  occasions,  when  they  occurred,  which  was  not  often,  were  sure  to  be  marked 
by  something  in  his  whole  manaer  which  was  very  peculiar  and  striking.  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  any  other  speaker.  His  arms  would  be 
thrown  out  suddenly  towards  the  opposite  poles;  his  litee  would  beam  with 
light, — not  gUno;  and  his  whole  person  would  exhibit  for  a  moment  the  ai^[Mar- 
anoe  of  tension,  as  if  lor  fli^^t; — ^then  perhaps  he  would  stop  short,  as  if  he  had 
forgot  something,  and  then  proceed  in  his  usual  calm,  subdued  tone.  One  ooca- 
SMA  I  remember  well — it  was  on  Monday  after  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per had  been  administered,  "  on  the  hill " — ^the  congregation  was  large;  the  day 
was  fine;  the  air  mild  and  calm.  The  preparatory  parts  of  the  service  were 
finished.  He  stood  up  in  the  ttnt.  His  fine  figure  is  now  before  me  as  it  then 
was.  There  he  stands,  gazing  into  vacancy,  over  the  heads  of  his  people,  as  if 
he  were  k»oking  into  the  Western  horison.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his  vest 
packet,  as  if  feeling  for  has  speotaoles;  and  thus  he  stands  till  I  begin  to  fear  h» 
has  fefgot  himself  altogether.  Svddoily  he  brings  down  his  eye  to  the  hotf 
psga^  aanonness  his  text«  and  pioseadn  totdiseiMS  and  apply  itin  onaof  the  best 
dlseourscs  that  I  ever  heard. 

.  I.have  nndentood  that  he  onoe,  fof  some  .time,  qoit  preaehing  entirely.  Ths» 
took  plaoe  when  he  was  the  Pastor  of  a  omgrqgation  called  ''Laurel  ffiU.''  H 
was  attributed  to  a  fit  of  meUncholy.  I  know  not  how  it  was.  But  I  know 
that  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Dunlap  was,  in  its  sensibilities,  too  delicate  for  the  thiqgs,— 
and  when  I  say  things,  I  mean  not  material  things, — with  which  he  was  in  con- 
tact. He  had  no  rugged  strength.  He  was  not  a  Luther  but  a  Helancthon.  He 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  resident  of  earth.  He  dwelt  in  a  region  ef  thought 
by  Umself,  or  in  the  company  of  those  whom  the  eye  of  flesh  sees  no#.  Host 
assMfiily  he  was  a  good  man. 

Very  respectfoUy  yews,   

^  A.  WTLOP. 

ToL    ni.  M 
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MOSES  HOGE,  D.D* 

1781—1820. 

The  grandparents  of  Moses  Hogb  came  originallj  from  Scotland,  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  settled  first  at  Amboy  in 
New  Jersey.  Thence  they  remoyed  to  Delaware ;  thence  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  thence  to  what  is  now  Frederick  County,  Ya.,  and  settled  on  Cedar 
Creek,  about  the  year  1785.  Here  also  lived  and  died  James  and  Mary 
(Griffith)  Hoge,  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  And  here  too 
he  himself  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February,  1752. 

Young  Hoge  evinced  an  uncommon  precocity  of  mind,  and  such  was  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  every  leisure  moment  was  devoted  to  hb  books. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  only  moderate  circumstances  ;  but  he  was  an 
intelligent  as  well  as  eminently  pious  man,  and  was  disposed  to  gratify  and 
cultivate  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  son  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  education, 
his  mbd  had  a  serious  direction,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  grateful 
to  his  feelings.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
till  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  His  father,  though  he  had  been  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  near  his  own  residence,  for  some 
reason  transferred  his  relation  to  an  Associate  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
tant more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  and  though  he  and  his  family  attended 
the  usual  Sabbath  services  in  the  church  where  they  had  been  aocustomed 
to  worship,  he  went  regularly  onoe  a  year  into  Pennsylvania  to  attend  the 
Communion.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  son  Moses  accompanied  him, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  same  ehmroh  with  which  his  father  was  con- 
nected. 

With  his  flrst  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  perhaps  with  bis 
first  distinct  religious  impressions,  was  connected  the  purpose,  if  Provi- 
dence should  open  the  way,  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
served,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution;  but 
under  what  circumstances  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Up  to  that  time, 
nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  that  gave  promise  of  his  being  able  to 
carry  out  his  favourite  purpose  of  acquiring  an  education;  but,  shortly 
after,  as  is  supposed,  two  clergymen  called  and  passed  a  night  at  his  father's, 
and  were  so  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  his  intellectual  superiority, 
that  they  encouraged  him  to  commence  at  once  a  course  of  study,  and  per-> 
suaded  his  father  to  render  him  whatever  pecuniary  aid  might  be  in  his 
power.  Accordingly,  without  much  delay,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  into  Culpepper  County,  te  a  classical  school,  taught  by  a  min- 
ister of  the  Associate  Church.  This  school,  however,  owing  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution,  was  soon  broken  up ;  and,  for  a  short  time  after  this,  he 
seems  again  to  have  been  engaged  upon  the  fiurm.  In  1778,  he  repaired  to 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  which  Hanover  Presbytery  had  then  lately  estab- 
Ibhed  at  Timber  Ridge,  and  of  which  William  Graham  was  at  that  time 
the  head.     He  completed  his  studies  here  in  1780 ;  and  meanwhile  his  mind 

^Jiec.  horn  R«T.  Dr.  HiU  MMl  lt«T.  Dr.  AUiMte^Foott*!  6k»«ilMt  of  Ya.,  Ifl  Bttlm. 
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bad  nndergone  a  change  in  regard  to  lib  ibnroh  oonneotion.  On  ike  26tli 
of  October  of  that  year,  he  waa  receiTed  as  a  candidate  by  the  Hanover 
Presbytery. 

Daring  the  pendency  of  his  trials  for  licensure  before  the  Presbytery,  he 
went  to  reside  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Waddel,  and  prosecatcd  his 
theological  studies  still  further  under  his  direction.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1781 ;  about  one  year  after  he  left 
Liberty  Hall  Academy.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  settle  in  Kentucky ; 
but  this  was  deferred  for  a  while,  that  he  might  visit  the  people  on  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  within  the  present  bounds  of  Hardy  County ; 
and  finally,  from  his  attachment  to  that  people,  his  purpose  was  relin- 
quished altogether.  The  Congregation  in  Hardy,  which  took  the  name  of 
Concrete^  called  him  to  be  their  Pastor ;  and  he  was  ordained  at  Brown's 
meeting  house,  Augusta,  December  13,  1782, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Scott.  During  his  residence  at  this 
place,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  study,  especially  the  study 
of  Hebrew ;  and  at  the  same  time  taught  a  school,  wMch  not  only  helped  to 
furnish  him  the  adequate  means  of  support,  but  secured  to  the  youth  in  the 
neighbourhood  important  advantages  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 

On  the  28d  of  August,  1788,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Poage,  of  Augusta  County, — a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities. 

After  having  spent  about  five  years  on  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
he  found  the  climate  so  injurious  to  his  health,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  another  residence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  his  people,  and  their  earnest  wish  that  his  labours  among  them 
might  be  continued,  they  could  not  conscientiously  interpose  any  obstacle 
to  his  leaving  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  removed  to 
Shepherdstown ;  and,  though  there  was  much  in  the  religious  state  of  things 
there  that  seemed  unpromising,  he  very  soon  gathered  a  large  congregation, 
and  acquired  great  popularity  throughout  the  whole  region. 

In  1703,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  author.  A  very  popular 
Baptist  minister,  by  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Walker,  had  suddenly  passed, 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  from  ultra  Calvinism  to  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  Calvbistic  doctrines,  and  had  written  a  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  hb  new  views.  To  thb  pamphlet  Mr.  Hoge  wrote  an  able  and  somewhat 
extended  Reply,  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Hoge  published  another  work  which  attracted  very 
considerable  attention,  entitled,  '*  The  ChrbtUn  Panoply."  It  was  designed 
as  an  antidote  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  It  consbted  of  two  parts — the 
first  containing  the  substance  of  Bbhop  Watson's  masterly  Reply  to  the 
first  part  of  Paine's  work,  and  the  second  Mr.  Hoge's  Answer  to  the  second 
part  of  it.  It  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  exerted  a  very  important  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Mrs.  Hoge's  health  had  becraM  so  ddicate  that 
her  physicians  advised  that  she  should  pass  the  winter  in  a  more  Southern 
climate.  He  accordingly  set  out  to  travel  with  her ;  and,  after  spendii^ 
some  time  in  North  Carolina,  they  proceeded  farther  Sonth,  but  without 
any  perceptible  improvement  of  her  health.  On  their  way  home,  they 
detep^inad  to  visit  tb«  Sweet  Springs  in  Bottelourt  GooBtyf  b«t»  beftre 
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tkay  amved  th«fe,  flie  beeMue  to  hM»  as  1^  be  VMible  to  prooetS  M  ker 
journey,  and  on  the  18tli  of  Jane,  1802,  tlM  fiftk  day  fron  ikit  ikme  that 
they  stopped,  she  died.  She  was  full  of  peace  and  hope  in  her  last  hours  ; 
and  her  husband,  though  he  was  obliged  to  bury  her  in  a  desolate  plaee, 
and  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  stood  at  t^e  head  of  her  grave,  aad  preaehed 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  They  had  liTod 
together  in  the  conjugal  relation  upwards  of  nineteen  years. 

In  October,  1808,  Mr.  Hoge  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Yii^ 
ginia,  at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Synod,  be 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  an  accomplished  and  pious  lady,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  as  the  wife  of  William  Pitt  Hunt  in  Maryland,  but 
who  had  been  for  several  years  a  widow.  He  soon  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  her,  which  she  aooepted,  and  within  less  than  a  month  she  had 
become  his  wife.  The  union  proved  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  both 
parties,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hoge's  family. 

In  1805,  he  opened  a  classical  school,  pwrtly  as  a  necessary  means  of 
support,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his  own  sons.  In  1807, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Chaitetown,  about  ten 
miles  from  Shepherdstown ;  and  to  divide  his  ministerial  labours  between 
the  two  places  ;  but,  after  due  deliberation,  he  declined  the  offer.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  was  appointed  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  Collie,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  invited  to  be  assistant  preacher  in  Cumberland  and  Briery  Congrega- 
tions, each  of  them  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  College.  After  con- 
siderable hesitation,  he  consented  to  remove.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  College  during  the  sessions  of  Synod  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was  welcomed  to  his  new  field  of  labour  with  every  expression  of 
good-will  and  confidence. 

In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  subject  of  education  for  the  ministry  having  been  discussed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1809,  it  was  resolved  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyte- 
ries the  inquiry  whether  there  should  be  one  or  more  Seminaries  established. 
A  divided  answer  was  returned  to  the  Assembly ;  but  the  Presbyteries  in 
Virginia  determined  in  favour  of  Synodical  Seminaries ;  and  the  Assembly 
having  consented  to  this,  wherever  it  should  be  preferred,  while  yet  they 
determined  on  establishing  a  central  one, — the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  1812, 
resolved  to  establish  a  Seminary  within  their  bounds,  and  unanimously  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Hoge  their  Professor. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  held  the  two  offices  of  President  of  the 
College,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  thirty  of  his  pupils  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
Uoensed  and  opdained  ministers. 

Im  1818,  Dv.  Hege'fi  eenstitutionj  under  hb  multiplied  and  onerous 
labours,  was  found  to  be  giving  way.  For  several  months,  he  was  cob- 
ined  to  hif  ehaaber,  and  pari  of  the  time  to  his  bed ;  but  he  still,  even  in 
bis  feeblest  slate,  eoutinned  to  hear  the  daily  recitations  of  his  class.  In 
the.  oourse  of  the  summer,  his  healtii  was  so  &r  recruited  that  he  paid  a 
▼isH  to  his  friends  in  the  Valley  about  Shepherdstown  und  Winehester,-^ 
whisli  proved  to  be  bis  last.  In  the  spring  of  18S0,  he  attended  the  meet* 
kg  i»r  Ua  Pfeabjtei7  in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  was  appointed  a  dele* 
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gito  «»  the  OtMnd  Asiembljlo  vMit  in  PUkdelpbk.  He  exteBded  Ui 
jtmnrnj  ts  flnr  m  Neir  Yorie,  with  a  spedal  rieir  to  attesd  ike  aDmrenafy 
•f  tkm  Aneiiean  Bible  Society.  This  deiire  being  gratified,  he  epent  a 
little  time  at  Princeton,  and  then  prooeeded  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  able 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  for  about  a  week,  when  he  became 
80  in  as  to  be  confined  to  his  lodgings.  As  soon  as  his  case  became  alarm- 
ing, his  family  were  sent  for,  and  his  wife  arrived,  only,  however,  in  season 
to  witness  his  serene  and  triamphant  departure.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1820,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  B.  His  remains 
repose  in  the  burying  ground  attached  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  John  Blair 
Smith,  who  had  formerly  been  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Dr.  Hoge  had  four  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage,  besides  several 
that  died  in  infancy.     Three  of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

The  year  afier  his  death,  a  volume  of  Sermons  was  published,  from 
his  original  manuscripts ;  though,  not  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
himself,  they  are  thought,  however  excellent,  scarcely  to  do  justice  to  his 
character  as  a  preacher.     This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  H.  Rice. 

PROM  THE  ftEY.  W.  S.  EEID,  D.  D. 

Ltvohbubo,    Ya.,  April  14, 1868. 

Bev.and  dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  my  health  is  feeble,  and  I  find  writing 
consequently  somewhat  laborious,  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  my  recollec- 
tions of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  commence  untU  after  I  had  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1802.  While  struggling  on  my  way  to  the  ministry,  by  my  personal 
exertions,  aided  by  the  beneficence  of  friends,  I  was  providentially  introduced  to 
this  excellent  man.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Shepherdstown,  in  this  State,  and 
Pastor  of  the  Church  there.  He  kindly  invited  me  to  visit  him.  He  opened  to 
me,  as  he  had  done  to  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  the  heart  of  affec- 
tion and  the  hand  of  benevolence.  He  soon  extended  to  me  an  invitation  to 
come  and  make  my  heme  in  Us  flimily;  allowing  me  to  proseoote  ray  studiea 
under  his  direotioa.  I  did  so,  and  remained  with  hia  between  oae  and  twa 
years;  and  of  course  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Winchester  Presbytery,  under  the 
care  of  which  I  passed  to  my  profession. 

In  person  Dr.  Hoge  was  of  middle  sise,  somewhat  tending  to  a  forward  bodily 
inclination.  His  manners,  though  without  much  artificial  polish,  were  familiar 
and  agreeable:  they  expressed  very  strongly  the  kindness  and  benignity  of  his 
spirit.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour,  capable  at  once  of  accurate 
discrimination  and  profbund  research;  and  withal  richly  stored  with  the  trea- 
sures of  scientific  knowledge.  As  a  preacher,  his  manner  was  ungraceful,  even 
uncouth;  but  there  was  so  much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  such  richnets 
and  iMToe  of  iUustratien,  and  radi  clear  and  cogent  reaseniag,  that  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  manner  was  very  soon  quite  overlooked  or  forgotten.  In  his  theo- 
logical views,  he  was  thoroaghly  Calvinistac,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  free  and  sovereiga  grace,  aa  the  yerj  sabstanoe  of  Christianity.  He  waa 
profoundly  read  in  Theology,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to  view  the  system 
which  he  held,  in  its  various  relations  and  bearings.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  not 
only  great  patience  but  great  skill.  He  had  an  admirable  facility  at  clearing  up 
difficulties,  and  illustrating  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  system.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  an  eminent  example  to  his  pupils  of  the  Christian  spirit.    He  was 
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concerned,  not  more  to  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  trvtha  «f  the  Ckip^ 
than  to  lead  them  to  cttltirato  an  ardent  {nety,  and  duly  lo  i^reciate  the  reapoti 
BilHlities  of  the  work  to  which  thej  were  deroted.  EEe  was  hoaeorad  as  the 
instrument  of  bringing  into  the  ministrj  maay  fiuthAil  labovreis,  sone  of 
whom,  haring  served  their  generation,  hare  already  fitUea  asleep.  He  was 
eminently  oonscientions  and  useful  in  all  his  relations,  and  was  much  honoured 
and  beloved  wherever  he  was  known.  He  was  greatlj  blessed  in  his  &miljr, 
having  three  sons  in  the  ministry,  on  whom  his  mantle  may  be  said  to  hare 
rested. 

That  God  may  eminently  bless  your  labours  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

Tour  friend, 

WILLIAM  S.  REID. 


JAMES  MITCHEL.'^ 

1781—1841. 

James  Mitchel  was  bom  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  January  29, 1747.  His 
father,  Robert  Mitchel,  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  came  to 
America  when  he  was  quite  young.  Ho  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
earnest  piety,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible,  and  strong  in  his  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Enos,  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  was  also  distinguished  as  a  warm 
hearted  Christian.  They  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bedford  County, 
Va.,  where  they  resided  many  years.  They  both  reached  an  advanced  age, 
and  of  their  thirteen  children,  not  one  lived  to  see  less  than  threescore 
years  and  ten.  The  attention  of  the  father  is  said  to  have  been  first 
awakened  to  the  subject  of  religion,  by  overhearing  his  great-grandmother 
— who  was  then  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  who  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  twelve, — spraying  in  secret  for  his  oimversion. 

Their  son  James  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year  ;  though  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Of  the  circumstances  of  either  his  classical 
or  theological  education  little  is  known,  though  he  was,  for  a  time,  previous 
to  his  entering  the  ministry,  a  Tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  at  Concord,  Va., 
in  October,  1781. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  seems,  by  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  to 
have  taken  a  missionary  tour  into  the  Western  Territories.  It  does  not 
appear  how  long  he  was  absent,  but  it  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  a 
year,  as  there  was  an  application  made  for  his  services  from  the  united  Con- 
gregations of  Concord  and  Little  Fallings,  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in 
October,  1782. 

Some  time  during  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Frances,  dau^ter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Rice,  and  granddaughter  of  that  eminent  sdiolar  and  divine,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair  of  Fagg's  Manor.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
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MtpporUl  Us  hmSLj  ehieAj  hj  iMchkag  %  wckooL  Ha  remained  in  Ken- 
Uukji  howarer,  but  a  sliort  taaM ;  for  in  Oetobar,  1788,  the  Preabjtery 
agreed  to  aend  bin  to  the  Cbtirohee  of  Hat  Ore^  and  Cub  Greek,  and 
i^oiated  a  day  for  hie  ordmition.  Owing  to  peonliar  oironmstanoea,  how- 
ever, the  erdbation  did  not  take  place  at  the  time  first  appointed,  bnt  was 
deferred  till  the  4th  of  Angmt,  1784,  when  the  service  was  performed  at 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Mitchel  continued  to  preach  to  these  congregations  about  three  years. 
In  March,  1786,  the  Congregation  of  the  Peaks,  in  Bedford,  made  out  a 
call  for  him,  and  the  Presbytery  gave  him  leave  to  supply  them  during  the 
summer,  and  keep  the  call  under  consideration.  He  was  ultimately  installed 
over  that  congregation,  though  there  is  no  record  of  installation  services, 
and  the  exact  date  cannot  now  be  aseertuned.  Here,  with  a  congregation 
covering  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  around  the  Peaks,  he  passed  his 
long  ministerial  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1787,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  up6n 
him  by  Hampden  Sidney  College — why  it  was  not  conferred  at  an  earlier 
period  is  not  known. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Mitchel  removed  to  Bedford,  a  revival  of  religion 
commenced  among  the  Baptists  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  and  gradually 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  extending  even 
into  North  Carolina.  Into  this  work  he  entered  with  great  alacrity ;  and 
ho  had  ^e  pleasure  to  see  a  rich  blessing  attending  his  labours.  As  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fellow  labourers  in 
this  revival,  the  different  views  of  Baptism  held  by  the  two  denominations, 
ultimately  became  very  generally  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchel, 
after  mature  refiection,  committed  his  thoughts  upon  it  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  treatise  which  he  designed  for  publication.  For  some  reason, 
however,  it  never  saw  the  light,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  manuscript 
has  been  lost. 

After  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he  suffered  greatly  from  nervous 
derangement,  and  consequent  spiritual  depression.  Doubting  the  genuine- . 
ness  of  his  piety,  he  questioned  also  his  right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  set 
out,  not  without  great  reluctance,  with  some  young  friends,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Synod  at  Winchester.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  a  place  called 
New  Market,  in  Shenandoah  County,  he  yielded  to  an  importunate  request 
from  some  of  the  people  there  to  preach  in  the  evening.  He  took  for  his 
text  the  words  addressed  to  our  first  fother  by  his  Creator — **Adam,  where  art 
thou  ?'*  The  following  were  the  heads  of  his  ducourse  — 1.  **  All  men  have 
a  place,  like  Adam,  in  which  they  ought  to  be.  2.  All  men,  like  Adam, 
arc  found  out  of  their  places,  and  where  they  ought  not  to  be.  8.  All  men, 
unless  they  take  warning,  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  place  where  they 
will  not  wunt  to  be."  As  he  proceeded,  he  became  greatly  excited  by  his 
subject,  and  delivered  himself  with  uncommon  power  ;  and  this  marked  the 
breaking  away  of  the  cloud  which  had  gathered  around  him.  Many  years 
after,  at  an  ecclesiastical  meeting,  a  repectable  elder  of  a  church » and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judicatory,  came  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  preaching 
at  New  Market,  at  such  a  time,  on  the  text,  **  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?" — 
Upon  reoeiving  an  affirmative  answer,  the  ^er  went  on  to  say, — **  Well, 
Sir,  that  sermon  found  me  a  poor  ungodly  sinner,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  effectually  aroused  me — I  had  no  peace  iSU.  I  found  it  in  Christ  the 
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Loi4."    It  if  furtkit  stottd  llMi  m  oU  Ma  nhiM 

ili2aiii,  MuL  who  wit  an  vnMifTer,  kuppcMd  to  be  proMttt  a(  4ko 

Mid  at  often  as  4ko  proaeker  eriad  out,  «*  Adas,  wkora  art  tbo«?' 

▼oioe  poBotraied  to  hia  iiuMoat  aoal,  aad  ke  beoaaia  eonTinoed  tkat  ke  waa 

in  a  place  in  whiok  ke  oonld  ill  afford  to  remain  ;  and  the  reaolt  was  that  he 

found  no  rest  until  he  bowed  to  the  requiremente  of  the  GoapeL 

Mr.  Mitchel  often  made  miseionary  excursions,  travelling  for  weeks  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  in  the  South-western  Counties  in  Virginia.  Wherever 
he  happened  to  be,  he  was  always  ready  to  preach,  and  his  preaching  waa 
always  acceptable  and  often  highly  effective.  He  was  jealous  of  all  innora- 
tions,  not  only  in  the  doctrines  but  the  usages  of  the  Church.  Wh^i  Ike 
members  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery  began  to  disuse  with  the  use  of  tokens 
at  the  Communion,  he  looked  upon  it  with  deep  oonoem,  as  boding  evil  to  tke 
purity  of  tke  Church;  and  when  ke  aaw  that  tke  omismon  was  lik^j  to 
become  general,  he  appeared  before  the  Synod,  and  addressed  his  Iwetkren 
oa  the  subject  in  a  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  and  even  rebuke.  Though 
his  views  were  not  practically  heeded,  his  advanoed  age  and  truly  apostolic 
character  prevented  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Synod*  that  was 
not  entirely  respect^. 

Hr.  Mitchel's  last  sermon  was  preached  at  tke  house  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mitchel,  on  the  laat  Sabbath  of  December,  1840.  Shelly 
after  this,  he  became  seriously  ill, — the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
suffered  severe  indbposition.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  illness,  his 
mind  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  was  evidently  reaching  forward  in  tke 
exercise  of  a  strong  faith  to  the  glory  that  was  to  follow.  One  of  the  laat 
sentences  he  uttered  was — '*  I  want  to  live  just  as  long  as  will  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  no  longer."  On  waking  from  a  gentle  slumber,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  lighted  up  with  joy ;  while  an  increased  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration told  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  In  a  few  moments, 
he  calmly  folded  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and  yielded  up  his  spirit.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1841,  aged  ninety-four  years  and  one  monUi. 

Mr.  Ilflitchel  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children, — two  sons  and  eleven 
daughters.  His  wife,  who  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  s^  sur- 
vives (1857)  in  great  infirmity,  having  passed  her  ninetieth  year. 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 


Pbiroe  Edward  Covhtt,  Vs.,  > 

near  Hampden  Sidney  College,  May  6,  1864. 5 


My  Dear  Sir :  I  remember  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel,  concerning  whom  you  nKjuiro, 
only  as  an  old  man.  I  used  to  see  him  at  my  fkther's  in  my  childhood,  when  ho 
came  to  attend  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod;  and  when  I  was  more 
advanced  in  life,  I  had  other  and  better  opportunities  of  observing  his  appear- 
ance, and  judging  of  his  character.  I  can  give  you  in  a  few  words  my  principal 
recollections  of  him. 

He  was  an  uncommonly  small  man,  being  low  in  stature,  and  having  very 
little  flesh ;  but  he  had  great  natural  activity,  and  age  had  done  little  or  nothing 
to  lessen  it.  His  &ce,  though  pretty  well  wrinkled,  wore  an  intelligent  expres- 
sion, and  easily  brightened  up  into  an  agreeable  smfle.  He  was  ftill  of  good 
humour,  and  never  allowed  his  part  of  the  conversation  to  flag.  He  seemed  also 
to  have  much  general  intelligence,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by  every  body  aa  a 
\  of  another  age. 
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hk  tiM  pttlpit,  pmkaifB,  hia  mott  striking  elynvcleristk  wms  aninuttton.  In  Us 
•xtesne  •Id  age,  ba  wovld  sometunes  exhibit  all  iba  fire  of  youth;  and  woidd 
daab  about,  as  if  impatient  of  ooaflnement  to  one  spot.  Thongb  be  bad  not  a 
tQOtb  in  bis  bead,  bis  enunciation  was  remarkably  distinet,  and  bis  TOioe,  whkb 
was  well  adapted  to  public  speaking,  seemed  to  retain  the  clearness  and  force  oi 
middle  life.  His  preaching  was  bold,  earnest,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  spe- 
cimens I  have  beard,  was  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  alarming  character.  He 
quoted  frequently  the  passage — **  Upon  the  wicked  He  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest,"  and  many  others  of  the  same  import. 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  well  as  a  preacher;  and  in  the  former 
capacity,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  a  high  reputation.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
however,  that  bis  discipline  was  very  severe;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  of 
oae  of  his  pupils  whom  be  bad  whipped  with  a  bandfbl  of  fiax,  resolying  that 
when  be  was  grown  up,  be  would  give  it  back  to  him;  but  as  I  never  beard  of 
any  encounter  between  him  and  the  old  gentleman  in  afker  life,  I  take  Ibr  granted 
that  bis  resolution  did  not  very  long  survive  bis  flogging. 

Mr.  Mitchel  was  undoubtedly  always  reckoned  among  the  more  respectable  of 
the  Virginia  clergymen.  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  became  an  dject  of 
interest  from  his  extreme  old  age,  in  connection  with  his  remarkable  activity; 
and,  though  he  has  now  been  dead  many  years,  he  comes  up  before  me,  as  if  I 
bad  seen  him  but  yesterday,  in  the  exercise  of  his  naturally  joyous  spirit,  and 
yet  as  a  sort  of  animated  bounding  skeleton. 

Yours  respectfhUy, 

ANNB  S.  RICE. 


SAMUEL  CARRICK. 

1782—1809. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  B.  MoMULLEN,  D.  D. 

Kxoxviua,  Tenn.,  June  22,  ltt6» 

My  dear  Sir :  As  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Bey.  Samuel 
Carriok  dosed  bis  earthly  career,  many  fetcts  and  incidents  that  might  have 
legitimately  formed  part  of  the  narrative  of  his  life,  have  undoubtedly  passed 
into  oblivion ;  though  enough  remain  to  show  that  be  was  more  tiian  aa 
ordinary  man,  and  had  much  to  do  in  giving  direction,  at  an  early  period^ 
to  the  eeolesiastical  affairs  of  this  State.  What  my  opportunities  have  bee» 
for  gaining  information  in  respect  to  bis  history,  as  well  as  fotmrng  a  oorreet 
judgment  of  bis  character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  hot  that  I  am  De4  oaly 
familiar  with  many  persons  who,  in  early  Hfe,  were  bis  oontemperaries  and 
assooiates,  but  am  Pastor  of  the  same  Oburob  with  which  be  was  conmected 
during  much  the  greater  part  of  bis  ministerial  life. 

Samusl  Cabbigk  was  a  native  of  York  County,  (now  Adams,)  Pa.,  and 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  July,  1760.  At  an  early  age,  be  came  to  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  there  prosecuted  bis  studies  under  that  distiBguisbed 
scholar  and  theological  teacher,  the  Bev.  William  Graham*  He  was  lakea 
under  the  care  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  the  last  Wednesday  of  N^enn 
ber,  1781,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Biinistry,  and  having  paaiod  through  lib 
several  trials,  was  licensed  at  New  Providence  as  a  preacher  of  4ka  Oofpd' 
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on  the  25ih  of  October  of  tfao  next  year.  He  was  ordaiaed  and  installed 
Pastor  of  Kooky  Spring  and  Wahab  mee^g-konse,  at  the  home  of  Janes 
Hodgea,  on  the  foorth  Wednesday  of  November,  1788. 

In  1784,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  that 
awakened  no  small  interest,  and  occasioned  considerable  agitation.  It  wan 
to  this  effect — '•  Should  all  the  people  of  the  State  be  taxed  to  support 
religion  in  their  respective  denominations  ?"  The  Presbytery  of  Hanover 
were  unanimously  against  the  measure ;  but  say, — '*  Should  it  be  thought 
necessary,  at  present,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  done  on  the  most  liberal 
plan."  In  May  following,  the  Augusta  Church  requested  the  Presbjteiy 
to  explain  parts  of  the  memorial,  and  especially  what  they  meant  by  the 
word  *' liberal.*'  Mr.  Carrick  and  Mr.  Hoge  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  answer  their  inquiries. . 

On  ^e  division  of  the  Presbytery  in  1786,  Mr.  Carrick  became  a  member 
of  the  Lexington  Presbytery.  On  the  12th  of  April  of  that  year,  he  applied 
for,  and  received,  a  certificate  of  good  standing,  with  a  view  to  travel,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
visited  Tennessee,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Carrick  seems  to  have  divided  his  labours  between 
Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  but  he  did  not  settle  permanently  in  Tennesseey 
till  about  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  regularly  dbmissed  to  join  the  Abing- 
don  Presbytery.  Sometime  during  1789-90,  he  became  greatly  distressed 
in  regard  to  his  spiritual  state,  and  doubted  so  much  the  genuineness  of  his 
own  religious  experience,  that  he  actually  withdrew  temporarily  from  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  But  after  protracted  and  painful  struggles,  the 
cloud  passed  off,  and  he  returned  to  his  accustomed  labours  with  his  former 
alacrity.    This  was  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  final  removal  to  Tennessee. 

Before  he  was  actually  settlecl  in  this  State,  he  preached  upon  a  remarkable 
mound  at  the  junction  of  the  Holston  and  French  Broad  Rivers.  It  would 
seem  also  that  in  the  year  1789,  he  was  sojourning  upon  the  Hobton  River, 
about  four  miles  from  Knoxville. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Moore,  daughter  of 
Robert  Moore,  of  the  Timber  Ridge  Church,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children, — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  (Elizabeth)  became 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lawson  White, — a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mrs.  Car- 
rick died  on  the  24th  of  September,  1793, — a  day  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Tennessee.  A  body  of  one  thousand  Indians  (one  authority  says  fifteen 
hundred)  were  known  to  be  within  a  few  miles  of  Knoxville  that  night,  on 
their  march  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  Thirty-eight  of 
aboat  fifty  men  who  were  there,  went  two  miles  from  the  little  fort,  where 
the  women  and  children  were  gathered,  to  meet  this  company  of  armed 
savages, — ^not  doubting  that  they  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  willing  to 
trust  Providence  for  the  result.  Mr.  Carrick  fblt  obliged,  notwithstanding 
his  wife  was  a  corpse,  to  go  with  the  defenders ;  and  the  solemn  duty  of 
laying  her  remains  in  their  last  resting  place,  was  actually  performed  by 
female  bands.  The  Indians,  after  coming  within  three  or  four  miles,  halted 
to  take  counsel.  They  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on  tho  question 
whether  or  not  they  should  make  clean  work  of  it  by  a  general  massacre, 
or  whether  they  should  spare  the  women  and  children;   and,  after  con- 
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tinning  their  debates  till  daylight,  withont  coming  to  any  agreement,  they 
withdrew,  and,  going  to  a  neighbouring  station,  murdered  the  inmates  of  the 
house  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  The  detaib  of  this  shocking  affair  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Carrick  formed  a  second 
matrimonial  oonneetion,  with  Miss  Hannah  McClelland,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children, — all  of  whom  are  deceased.  She  died  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1809,  in  her  fiftieth  year. 

In  February,  1794,  Mr.  Carrick  was  in  Knozville,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  Territoriid  Legislature,  he  preached  before  that  Body,  by  their  invita- 
tion,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session.  The  same  year,  he  was  chosen,  by 
the  Legislature,  President  of  Blount  College,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  During  this  whole  period,  he  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Knox« 
ville  Church,  and,  until  1803,  of  the  Lebanon  Church  also. 

In  January,  1796,  when  the  delegates  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  Constitution,  we  find  this  among  their  earliest  records: — **0n  motion  of 
Mr.  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Roddy,  ordered  that  the  session  commence  to- 
morrow with  prayer,  and  a  sermon  to  be  deliyered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Car- 
rick.*' 

Mr.  Carrick  always  took  great  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education. 
Having  a  good  education  himself,  and  finding  great  need  of  it  among  the 
people,  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  both  as  a  citifen  and 
a  presbyter,  to  bring  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  In  1800,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  prepare  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Churches,  Dr.  Black- 
burn being  the  other  member  associated  with  him.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  with  Dr.  Henderson,  '^to 
draft  rules  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, and  explanatory  of  our  sense  of  the  Constitution."  In  1806,  he 
was  a  Commissioner  to  the  Genert^l  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  on  a 
Committee  of  which  Doctors  Green,  Miller  and  Nott,  were  also  members, — 
to  report  on  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education. 
I  mention  these  facts  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  his  acknowledged  activity  and 
public  spirit,  and  of  the  important  influence  which  he  exerted  in  his  more 
general  relations  to  the  Church. 

In  person  Mr.  Carrick  was  very  erect,  and  altogether  of  a  fine  commanding 
appearance.  He  was  extremely  urbane,— even  courtly,  in  his  manners.  In 
the  pulpit  his  manner  was  grave,  dignified  and  solemn.  His  views  of  Divine 
truth  were  clear  and  definite,  and  they  lost  nothing  by  his  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing them.  As  a  preacher,  he  undoubtedly  commanded  great  respect 
throughout  this  whole  community. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  impressive  and  startling.  It  was 
the  season  for  the  sacramental  meeting  in  his  church.  He  had  spent  much 
of  the  preceding  night  in  preparatory  thought  and  study.  Very  early  in 
the  morning,  he  was  seised  with  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  spirit 
had  taken  its  upward  flight.  The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ramsey,  his  friend  and 
co^presbyter,  was  sent  for  immediately,  and  he  came  and  administered  the 
Communion  to  his  Church, — as  it  were,  by  the  very  side  of  the  dead  body 
of  their  beloved  Pastor. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  B.  MoMULLBN. 
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WILLIAM  MORRISON,  D.  D  * 
1782—1818. 

William  Mobbibon,  a  son  of  Daaiel  and  Janette  (McFarland)  Hor* 
riBon,  was  born  in  Perthahire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1748.  He  early  eher* 
iahed  a  strong  desire  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  bot  the  circumstances  of 
his  father  were  so  straitened  as  to  forbid  Uie  idea  of  giving  him  a  liberal 
education.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  son  determined  to  migrate  to  this 
country,  hoping  that  he  should  here  find  the  requisite  means  for  accomplish- 
ing his  favourite  object ;  and  he  accordingly  came  hither  at  the  age  of  sot- 
enteen.  As  he  brought  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  minbters 
in  Scotland,  addressed  to  several  ministers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  encouraged  to  pursue  the  design  which 
had  brought  him  hither.  Resuming  the  humble  employment  in  which  he 
had  been  originally  engaged,  he  soon  acquired  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  collegiate  education.  But  his  faith  was  destined  to  encounter 
other  difficulties  still.  The  College  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fondly  turned,  had  its  operations  suspended  by  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Being  repelled  by  similar  embarrassments  from  other  scenes  of 
collegiate  education,  he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  academic  and 
private  instructors.  Having  thus  attained  a  competent  share  of  classical 
and  general  knowledge,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  By  their  advice,  he  pursued  and  completed  a 
course  of  theological  study  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  then  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  licensed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  entered  with  great  delight  and  characteristic  ardour 
on  the  duty  of  preaching. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed.  Providence  directed  his  way  to  London- 
derry, N.  H.  It  was  a  congenial  spot ;  for  he  found  in  the  place  a  great 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  and  their  descendants.  The  congregation 
to  which  he  preached  had  enjoyed,  for  a  long  period,  the  labours  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  McOregore,  under  whom  they  had  become  well  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Morrison's  services  were  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  he  soon  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Church  and  Society 
to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
February  12,  1788. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Morrison's  labours  was  extensive,  and  his  duties  were 
arduous.  The  energy  and  activity  of  his  mind  found  ample  scope  among  his 
numerous  flock.  But  his  ministerial  services  reached  much  farther.  In  various 
towns,  both  near  and  distant,  which  were  settled  in  considerable  measure  by 
emigrants  from  Londonderry,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought,  and  they  were 
freely  and  frequently  rendered,  especially  on  Sacramental  occasions.  As  these 
occasions  were  attended  with  a  variety  of  public  exercises,  he  often  returned 
home,  exhilarated  indeed  in  mind,  but  labouring  under  great  bodily  exhaustion. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  up<m  him  by  Dartmouth 
Unioersity^  about  the  year  1816. 

He  continued  to  occupy  till  the  close  of  his  life  the  same  field  of  labour 
to  which  he  was  first  introduced.  But  eight  days  before  his  death  he  preached 
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a  Fmmenl  Sermmi  for  one  of  his  congregation,  from  Psalm  zzxiz.  4,  '*  Lord, 
make  me  to  know  mine  end,'*  &o.  On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  1818, 
while  Tisiting  a  school  in  one  of  the  districts  of  his  parisli,  ho  hecame  sud- 
denly indisposed  ;  and  this  proved  to  he  the  commencetuent  of  hU  last  ill- 
ness. Within  two  or  three  days,  it  hecame  apparent  that  his  life  was  in 
serioas  danger.  On  Sahhath  morning,  he  said  to  his  wife — '*  You  know 
that  the  Sahhath  has  always  heen  my  hest  day,  and  my  employment  then 
my  hest  employment.  But  this  is  the  last  Sahhath  I  shall  Hpend  on  earth. 
In  a  short  time,  I  shall  he  spending  an  everlasting  Sahhath.*'  He  added 
with  a  smile, — "  Will  not  that  be  a  blessed  exchange?  *'  In  the  evening  of 
that  day,  he  seemed  quite  exhausted  ;  bat  in  his  bed,  with  his  family  around 
him,  ho  uttered  a  most  solemn  and  affectionate  prayer,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  intimated  that  it  would  be  the  last  prayer  he  should  ever  offer. 
After  this,  he  took  each  of  his  family  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  when 
he  had  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  said, — **  Now  Lord, 
what  wait  I  for?  **  Such  was  a  sample  of  his  death-bed  exercises.  He 
expired  just  as  the  words — **  Come,  come.  Lord  Jesus,**  had  passed  from 
his  lips, — on  the  9th  of  March,  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  ilev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newbury  port,  and  was  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Morrison  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  Gen- 
eral Court  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  Annual  Election,  1792  ;  a  Sermon  at 
the  installation  of  the  Bev.  John  Giles,*  Newburyport,  1808 ;  and  a  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  Pinkerton,  Esq.,  1816. 

He  was  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1784,  to  Jane  Fullerton,  of  Pequea, 
Pa.  They  had  eleven  children  :  two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  entered  the  profession  of  Law,  and  both  of  them  died 
of  consumption  in  Savannah,  in  the  year  1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Nkwbubtport,  April  16, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morrison  for  many  years, 
and  feel  perfectly  (Vee  to  render  my  testimony  concerning  his  character  for  the 
purpose  for  which  you  ask  it.  Many  years  have  passed  since  his  departure,  but 
they  have  done  little  to  diminish  the  vividness  of  my  impressions  concerning 
him. 

Dr.  Morrison  ranked  well  with  the  excellent  preachers  of  his  day.  It  was  in 
the  pulpit  that  bis  perceptions,  bis  acquisitions,  and  the  energies  of  his  mind  hftd 
full  scope,  and  the  affections  of  his  heart  poured  themselves  forth  in  a  tide  of 
devout  and  benevolent  feeling.  His  sermons  were  fall  of  Gospel  truth;  were 
luminous  and  instructive;  faithful  and  searching;  awfully  alarming  to  the 
wicked,  yet  encouraging  to  the  sincere,  and  tenderly  consoling  to  the  mourner  in 
Zion.  His  prayers  were  no  less  impressive  than  his  sermons.  Replete  with 
reverence  and  affectionate  devotion ;  the  breathings  of  a  soul  apparently  in  near 
communion  with  its  Qod;  full  yet  concise;  adapted  to  occasions  and  circum- 

*  JoHK  GiLSS  iru  bora  in  EogUad;  iru  ordained  Paator  of  a  Dinenting  Chnroh  in  Well- 
ington, (Somenei,)  where  he  remained  nine  years;  then  had  the  charge,  for  a  few  years,  of  a 
efaardi  in  Exeter;  came  to  this  eonntry  fVom  his  lore  of  Republican  institutions  in  1798i 

Jreadhed  for  a  short  time  in  Eliiabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  Trumbul,  Conn. ;  and  on  the  SOtb  or 
oly,  1803,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chared  in  Newboryport,  where  1m 
eontinaed  till  his  death,  which  ocearred  in  November,  1824.  He  published  an  Oration  deliv- 
•red  at  Newburyport  on  the  Fourth  of  Jaly*  1809;  aod  Two  DiaeoorMS  delivered  ai  Newbniy- 
port  on  occasion  of  the  National  Fast,  1812. 
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sUnees;  thej  could  scarcely  fiiil  to  impress  and  edify  tke  hearers.  His  manner 
in  the  pulpit  was  peculiar.  It  had  something  of  patriarchal  simplicity;  some- 
thing of  apostolic  gravity  and  authority.  Yet  it  was  mild,  affectionate  and  per- 
suasive. It  indicated  a  mind  absorbed  in  Ueavenly  things,  deeply  conscious  of 
its  awful  charge,  and  anxiously  intent  to  fasten  eternal  truths  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men. 

As  a  Pastor,  Dr.  Morrison  was  faithful,  assiduous  and  tender;  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season;  watching  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account;  and 
finding  his  delight  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  laborious  and  exhausting  duties 
of  his  office.  Little  did  he  spare  himself,  even  in  those  closing  years  of  life,  in 
which  his  emaciated  form  proclaimed  the  ravages  of  disease;  and  infirmity,  con>- 
bined  with  age,  seemed  to  demand  repose.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  truly  the  father  of  bis  beloved  people.  He  rejoiced  in  their 
joys,  sympathized  in  their  sorrows,  counselled  in  their  perplexities,  adapted  him- 
self to  their  infirmities,  and,  without  sacrificing  dignity,  or  independence,  or 
faithfulness,  **  became  all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  might  promote  their  spir- 
itual good. 

But  his  cares  and  labours  were  by  no  means  confined  to  bis  flock.  The  gen- 
eral interests  of  Zion,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  churches,  near  and  remote, 
engaged  his  feelings,  and  frequently  employed  his  exertions.  In  addition  to  his 
abundant  solicitudes  and  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  he  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  in  Congregational  Churches.  Nor  had 
he  any  reluctance,  when  requested,  to  unite  in  council  with  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren of  those  churches.  And  few  have  been  so  successful  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  order.  His  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  quickness 
and  accuracy  of  his  perceptions,  his  sound  judgment,  his  consummate  prudence, 
his  unaffected  kindness  united  with  energy  and  independence,  were  eminently 
fitted  to  render  him  successful  in  mediating  between  contending  parties,  and 
becalming  the  agitated  spirits  of  men. 

He  took  an  interested  and  energetic  part  in  the  variety  of  plans  and  institu- 
tions, which  were  commenced  in  his  day,  for  disseminating  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  tracts,  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  for  educating  poor 
and  pious  youth,  for  promoting  the  power  of  godliness,  and  effecting  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners.  Every  design  connected  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best 
interests  of  man,  engaged  his  cordial  concurrence,  his  active  patronage,  his  fervent 
prayers.  He  was  much  animated  and  delighted  with  the  signs  of  the  times.  He 
considered  the  multiplied  revivals  of  religion  in  our  country,  and  the  unexam- 
pled exertions  of  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  evangelize  the 
heathen,  as  intelligible  and  delightful  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  prom- 
ised Millenium. 

Dr.  Morrison  had  much  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  and  exalted  patriotism. 
Looking  abroad  on  the  country  which  he  had  made  his  own,  he  cherished  the 
delightful  hope  that  its  institutions  were  destined,  not  only  to  conduct  to  exalted 
happiness  its  own  inhabitants,  but  to  elevate  and  bless  the  world.  In  an  Elec- 
tion Sermon  delivered  by  him  before  the  Legislature  and  principal  officers  of  the 
State,  be  manifested  how  pure  and  enlarged  were  his  views  of  the  nature  of  civil 
government  and  of  its  ultimate  design.  He  watched  with  untiring  and  anxious 
assiduity  the  course  of  things  in  the  Federal  and  State  Departments,  and  gave 
his  most  cordial  approbation  to  the  measures  of  wise  and  disinterested  rulers. 
The  character  and  course  of  Washington  early  secured  his  entire  confidence;  nor 
■was  it  ever  withdrawn  from  the  public  men  who  followed  in  his  path. 

In  the  private  walks  of  life,  Dr.  Morrison  exhibited  a  character  consistent  and 
uniform,  estimable  and  lovely.  His  piety  was  strict  without  austerity,  and  fer- 
Tent  without  enthusiasm.  If  there  was  a  trait  in  his  character  conspicuous  above 
the  rest,  it  was  benevolence — a  benevolence  which  prompted  him  to  unwearied 
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aiMl  Btif  denjing  ezeftiens  in  promoting  the  resi  happiness  of  his  fello\r  creatures ; 
vbioh  inspired  eandoar  for  their  failings,  and  oem passion  for  their  distresses; 
-whi(^  e<mld  foi^ve  the  injurioos,  and  OTeroome  eTil  with  good.  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  add  that  in  the  social  and  domestic  relations  he  was  signally  exem- 
plary and  amiable;  that  he  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  most  tender 
father,  and  a  most  faithful  friend. 

Such  are  my  impressions  of  the  venerable  father  of  whom  you  have  asked  me 
to  give  you  some  account. 

Very  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


WILLIAM  McWHIR,  D.  D  * 

1782—1861. 

William  MoWhie  was  the  son  of  James  and  Jean  (Gibson)  McWhir, 
and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Moneyrea,  and  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1759.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  both  his  parents  were  exemplary  professors  of  religion. 
In  his  early  childhood,  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  came  very  near 
losing  his  life,  by  means  of  the  small- pox.  His  father  and  grandfather  had 
both  been  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  his  parents  were  desir- 
ous that  one  of  their  children  should  be  a  minister ;  and  contrary,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  his  own  better  judgment,  they  conferred  the  honour  upon  him. 
After  having,  for  some  time,  attended  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
father^s  residence,  he  was  transferred  to  another  school,  of  a  higher  order, 
in  Belfast,  to  be  prepared  for  College.  Here  he  was  brought  into  intimate 
relations,  for  some  time,  with  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  young  man, 
whose  influence  upon  him,  temporarily  at  least,  was  very  disadvantageous. 
He  remained  at  this  school  until  1778,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  passed  three 
sessions,  which  was  the  period  prescribed  to  their  candidates,  by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  It  does  not  appear  that,  even  at  this  time,  his  mind  was  at  all 
awake  to  a  sense  of  Chrbtian  obligation,  notwithstanding  he  had  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  his  studies  were  directed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  ministry. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  University,  he  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Killileagh,  in  the  County  of  Down,  and  having  gone 
through  with  his  trials  and  examinations,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1782.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1788. 

Having,  from  the  age  of  about  twelve  years,  been  deeply  interested  in 
America,  by  reading  Carver's  Travels,  he  early  formed  a  purpose,  with  tiie 
consent  of  his  father,  (his  nH)ther  was  now  dead,)  to  find  a  homo  on  this 
side  the  water.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  sailed 
from  Belfast  for  Philadelphia,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  received  from  vari- 
ous distinguished  individuals  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  country.     After  a 

*  MS.  Aatobiogimpby.—US.  iVom  Edward  J.  Harden,  Esq. 
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few  Wttiki,  he  went,  in  oompUaaM  witk  a  nqnM i  tibat  Iwd  bMO  8«nl  to  him 
previoufl  to  hii  leaving  Irehmd,  to  engage  as  a  teacher  at  Alexandria;  and 
he  now  beoame  the  head  of  a  large  and  icmriahing  Aoadeny,  which  was  Hh* 
erallj  patronised  by  General  WasbiDgton,  and  to  which  the  General  sent  two 
of  his  nephews*  This  brought  him  into  quite  intimate  relations  with  diai 
illustrious  man,  as  well  as  with  many  other  men  of  note  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.    The  following  is  his  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Mount  Vernon : — 

**  A  few  days  after  General  Washington's  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  I 
visited  him  in  company  with  a  countryman  of  mine,  Col.  Fitigerald,  one  of 
Washington's  Aids.  At  the  dinner  table,  Mrs.  Washington  sat  at  the  bead, 
and  Major  Washington  at  the  foot — the  General  sat  next  Mrs.  Washington 
on  her  left.  He  called  upon  me  to  ask  a  blessing  before  meat.  When  the 
cloth  was  about  to  be  removed,  he  returned  thanks  himselL  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, with  a  smile,  said, — *  My  dear,  you  forgot  that  you  had  a  clergy- 
man dining  with  you  to-day.'  With  equal  pleasantness  he  replied,  '  Mj 
dear,  I  wish  clergymen  and  all  men  to  know  that  I  am  not  a  graceless 
man.' "  He  goes  on  to  say — **I  was  frequently  at  Mount  Vernon  and  saw 
him  frequently  at  Alexandria;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  person,  whatever 
might  be  his  character  or  standing,  who  was  not  sensibly  awed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  by  the  impression  of  his  greatness.  The  vivacity  and  grace  of 
3ir8.  Washington  relieved  visitors  of  some  of  that  feeling  of  awe  and 
restraint  which  possessed  them.  He  was  uniformly  grave,  and  smiled  but 
seldom,  but  always  agreeable.  His  favourite  subject  of  conversation  waa 
agriculture ;  and  he  scrupulously  avoided,  in  general  society,  topics  con- 
nected with  politics,  or  the  war,  or  his  own  personal  actions." 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  McWhir  was  applied  to  by  an  influential  friend  in 
Georgia,  to  visit  Augusta,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge  of  both  an  Academy 
and  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  town ;  and,  as  he  found  that  his  expen- 
ses of  living  in  Alexandria  were  too  great  to  justify  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  lay  up  any  part  of  his  income,  he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cation. He,  accordingly,  after  making  arrangements  for  a  temporary  supply 
of  his  place  in  the  Academy,  proceeded  to  Augusta  on  horseback ;  but,  on 
his  arrival,  found  that  the  affairs  of  both  the  Church  and  the  Academy, 
were  so  identified  with  the  movements  of  political  parties,  that  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  him  to  remain.  He,  therefore,  returned  almost 
immediately  to  Alexandria, — only,  however,  to  resign  his  place  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  to  get  ready  to  seek  a  more  Southern  residence.  As  soon  as  he 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  left  Alexandria,  and  went  to 
Savannah,  and  thence  to  Bryan  County,  to  visit  some  of  hb  friends. 
During  his  sojourn  there,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  Sun- 
bury,  in  Liberty  County,  to  take  charge  of  their  Church  and  Academy, 
both  of  which  were  at  that  time  vacant.  Here  his  labours  as  teacher  and 
minister,  overtasked  his  strength,  though  his  preaching  was  remarkably 
well  attended,  and  his  school  grew  constantly  in  numbers  and  popularity. 

About  this  time,  he  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Baker,  a  lady  of  an  excellent 
character,  and  of  about  his  own  age;  and,  shortly  after,  he  purchased  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  from  Sunbury,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Spring- 
field, After  continuing  in  his  school  about  five  years,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  his  plantation,  in  consequence  of  finding  that  his  health  suffered 
from  the  excessive  labour  which  the  two  offices  of  minister  and  teacher 
devolved  upon  him.     He,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  solicita- 
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tion  of  hk  frmds,  looii  opened  &  select  ediool  li  Spriagteld.  For  a  whDe 
he  eoniiiiaed  to  preM^  %i  Smnborj,  bat,  as  tke  Bohool  becAme  Urge,  he 
held  reUgiouB  servioes  on  the  Sablmth  at  Springfield.  This  eehool  he  kept 
np  for  several  years,  until  the  labour  and  responsibility  beoame  so  great 
that  he  resolved  once  more  to  abandon  teaching. 

Still,  however,  be  was  not  willing  to  lead  an  inactive  life ;  and  the  great 
destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  surroundbg  region  impressed  him 
with  the  obligation  still  to  preach,  as  he  bad  opportunity.  About  the  year 
1809,  he  commenced  preaching  at  the  Court  House  in  Mcintosh  County, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Darien ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness  and 
the  most  violent  opposition  to  religion,  he  succeeded  in  organising  a  chur^. 
His  labours  here  were  almost  entirely  gratuitous.  From  this  station  he 
went  to  Darien,  where  he  laboured  for  some  time ;  and  sfter  the  building 
of  a  new  place  of  worship,  the  Mcintosh  Church  was  transferred  to  the 
latter  place. 

An  event  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  McWhir,  which,  to  those  who 
have  followed  his  history  to  this  point,  will  be  a  matter  of  no  little  sur- 
prise. Notwithstanding  he  had  always  been  a  minister,  in  regular  stand- 
ing, of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  had  been,  even  from  the  time  that  he 
commenced  hb  education,  privately  a  Unitarian.  Having  occasion  to  re-ex- 
amine the  Scriptures,  about  the  year  1812,  with  a  view  to  prove  their  Divine 
authority,  he  was  led  to  take  a  new  view  of  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  at  no  distant  period,  became  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  creed 
which  he  had  before  only  professed  to  receive,  really  embodied  the  true 
sense  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  change  of  religious  opinion  led  of  course 
to  a  corresponding  change  in  his  preaching,  which  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 

In  September,  1804,  there  was  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  desolated 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  sweeping  directly  over  his  plantation,  and  occasion- 
ing him  a  loss  of  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Being  now  urged  to 
take  charge  again  of  the  Academy  at  Sunbury,  he  did  so, — ^partly  with  a 
view  to  repair  his  fortunes.  After  a  few  years,  he  relinquished  it  again, 
on  account  of  his  health ;  but  again  returned  to  it,  and  continued  his  con- 
nection with  it  a  while  longer.  On  leaving  it  the  third  time,  he  gave  up 
teaching  as  a  profession,  though  he  occasionally  received  a  few  pupils  to 
instruct  in  a  private  way. 

In  1819,  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  After 
this,  his  health  being  much  enfeebled,  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
country.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  having  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  passed  on  to  London,  where  he  was 
knocked  down  in  the  street  by  robbers,  and  so  severely  injured  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  room  for  a  month.  Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  visited 
the  few  of  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  that  remained  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  proceeded  to  Scotland  where  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  being 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  with  reno- 
vated health. 

In  1824,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  which  had  been  made  to 
him  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  in  East  Florida,  ..^ 
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waa  indveed  to  yisii  St.  Augosttne,  with  a  ymw  to  make  an  ^ort  for  tke 
promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  Eangdom.  He  acoordinglj  oonstitiited  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  ordained  elders  there ;  and,  for  several  years  after 
this,  was  engaged  in  oollecting  the  requisite  funds  for  building  a  chureh  edi- 
fice; and,  in  due  time,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  object  accomplished. 

From  1827  to  1835,  he  was  engaged  in  supplying  vacant  churches  in 
Bryan,  Liberty,  and  Mcintosh  Counties,  and  in  various  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  education.  In  1838,  he  disposed  of  his  homestead, 
and  went  to  Savannah,  where  he  remained  more  than  a  year.  He  then 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Major  William  J.  Mclnto^,  of 
Bryan  County,  to  reside  in  hb  family;  and  he  actually  lived  Uiere  till  1847, 
when  he  returned  to  Savannah,  and  fixed  his  home  in  the  family  of  hb 
grandson,  (by  marriage,)  Edward  J.  Harden,  Esq.  At  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety,  he  became  a  volunteer  colporteur  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
and  continued  in  this  service  till  he  was  too  feeble  to  labour.  For  several 
years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  unable  to  preach ;  but  he  never  lost  his 
interest  in  religious  meetiugs,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  even 
down  to  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death.  He  died  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Liberty  County,  in  perfect  peace,  on  the  3l8t  of  Jan- 
nary,  1851,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  bis  age.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  Midway  Church,  whence,  in  accordance  with  his  own  expressed  wish,  his 
remains  were  carried  to  Sunbury,  and  buried  beside  those  of  his  wife.  In 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  which  was  not  large,  he  made  several  bequests  to 
charitable  institutions.    He  left  no  descendant,  and  no  relative  in  this  country. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin 
College,  in  Georgia,  in  1832. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  C.  JONES,  D.  D. 

RiOKBoao',  Liberty  Goanty,  Ga.,  March  24, 1855. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  McWhir  in  my  childhood,  as  a  fViend  and  frequent 
visitor  in  our  family,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  in  his  school.  He  was  one  of 
my  examiners  when  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Georgia,  and  also  when 
ordained  by  that  Body.  The  friendship  which  he  had  entertained  for  my  parents, 
he  transferred  to  their  son,  and  we  were,  for  some  twenty  years,  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  confidential  friendship. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of  good  proportions,  muscular  and  quick 
in  his  moveraents,  and  with  uncommon  powers  of  endurance.  He  had  a  pure 
Irish  face,  and  having  been  disfigured  in  childhood  by  the  small-pox,  was  homely, 
and,  becoming  prematurely  bald  and  gray,  he  carried  the  appearance  in  his  coun- 
tenance of  a  man  advanced  in  years,  when  he  was  not  as  yet  past  middle  life. 
His  personal  habits  were  the  neatest  imaginable.  I  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ing seen  him  dressed  otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman.  He  pos- 
sessed great  self-respect,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  his  office.  He  desired  always 
to  be  recognised  and  treated  as  a  clergyman.  He  never  himself  forgot,  nor 
suffered  others  to  forget,  that  he  was  one.  His  manners  in  the  family,  and  in 
his  association  with  all  classes,  were  uncommonly  polished  and  dignified,  and 
aside  from  the  politeness  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  he  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  a  gentleman  seen  in  the  Old  Dominion  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Dr.  McWhir  exacted  in  society  much  attention,  but  it  was  fully  returned,  and 
seemed  a  spontaneous  movement,  on  his  part,  to  preserve  that  elevation  of  man- 
ners, and  that  mutual  respect,  which  add  so  great  a  charm  to  the  intercourse  of 
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life.  He  was  the  most  perfectly  social  man  I  have  ever  known.  Warm  and  sin- 
cere in  his  attachments,  it  was  a  real  heartfelt  pleasure  to  him  to  he  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  to  mingle  with  men  of  distinction;  and  his  effort  was,  hy 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  ready  and  easy  powers  of  conversation,  to  conyert  the 
hour,  or  the  day,  as  the  case  might  he,  into  one  of  high  social  and  friendly  enjoy- 
ment.    Fond  of  children,  they  never  escaped  his  notice. 

In  intellectual  power,  he  was  perhaps  not  superior  to  the  general  mass  of  his 
brethren ;  yet  an  excellent  scholar,  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  the 
usual  branches  of  English  education ;  and  had  no  superior  in  his  day  as  a  teacher 
and  a  disciplinarian.  His  reputation  as  such  was  unbounded,  and  he  is  remem- 
bered more  as  a  teacher  and  a  fViend  of  education  and  patron  of  learning,  than  as 
a  minister;  although  he  ranked  among  our  first  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  bore 
his  part  reputably  in  the  early  efforts  to  establish  our  Church  in  the  State.  Of 
real  courage  and  of  mercurial  temperament,  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, and  of  strict  integrity,  energetic  and  prompt  in  decision  and  action,  his 
schools  were  always  models  of  morality  and  of  order.  He  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. No  fear  of  personal  consequences  to  himself,  nor  family  connections,  nor 
wealth,  nor  friendly  relations,  nor  poverty  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  served  to 
screen  the  guilty.  He  used  the  rod  sparingly,  but  when  necessary,  most  effect- 
ively. He  was  long  a  teacher,  and  educated  fathers  and  their  sons.  Scholars 
were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  State;  and,  when  engaged  in  teaching,  he 
travelled  in  our  own  country,  and  in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
perfect  himself,  and  to  become  master  of  improvements  in  that  great  art.  His 
energy  and  perseverance  were  such  as  secured  him  success  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. Never  having  studied  Thoology  systematically,  and  coming,  as  he  believed, 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  some  years  after  his  migration 
to  the  United  States,  and  when  the  period  of  study  with  him  was  waning,  and 
much  of  his  time  occupied  by  teaching,  and  constant  engagements  adverse  to 
close  application,  he  could  not  be  ranked  among  accomplished  theologians, — 
although  he  was  firmly  settled  upon  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith. 
He  adhered  conscientiously  to  the  Old  School  branch  of  our  Church,  through 
every  trial  and  difficulty.  His  preaching,  after  I  knew  him,  partook  more  of 
the  practical  and  hortatory,  than  the  doctrinal.  He  had  a  habit  of  yielding  to 
his  feelings  in  preaching,  and  most  commonly  was  affected  to  tears.  Ho  contri- 
buted liberally  to  all  our  benevolent  Societies  and  objects,  while  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  our  missionary  operations, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation,  and  adhered  to  its  principles  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Towards 
the  close  of  life,  his  heart  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  earth,  and  in  its  success  he  greatly  rejoiced.  His  reading 
was  chiefly  religious  and  devotional,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  maturing  for 
Heaven.  The  lamp  of  life  literally  burnt  to  the  socket,  and  mind  and  body 
wasted  away  in  extreme  age  unto  death.  My  last  conversation  with  him,  which 
occurred  not  many  weeks  before  his  death,  found  him  fixed  upon  the  **  Rock  of 
Ages."  Said  he,  **  My  dear  Friend,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  faith  of  assur- 
ance, but  I  think  I  can  say  I  have  an  assured  hope." 

Wishing  you  success  and  usefulness  in  your  work, 

I  am  very  truly  yours  in  our  Lord, 

C.  C.  JONES. 
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WILLIAM  BOYD  * 

178S— 1807. 

William  Botd  was  the  grandson  of  Bobert  Boyd,  who  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and,  during  a  period  of  persecution  in  that  country,  fled  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  a  son  of  John  Boyd,  who  was  bom  in  IreUnd,  but,  after 
he  had  reached  his  maturity,  removed  with  his  family  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  Here  William  Boyd  was  bom  in  the  year 
1758.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father  was  taken  ^om 
him  by  death ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  became  deeply  impressed  with 
religious  things,  and  experienced,  as  he  believed,  the  renewing  influences  of 
Divine  grace.  Hb  mind  was  now  directed  towards  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel;  and,  though  his  patrimony  was  small,  he  succeeded,  by  sonie 
means,  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  Whether  he  took  the  whole  four 
years'  course  at  Princeton,  or  entered  an  advanced  class,  does  not  appear ; 
but  he  was  graduated  in  1778,  in  a  class  which  numbered  but  four  beside 
himself — ^its  smallness  being  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  that  was 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  flghting  was  more  in  vogue  than  study- 
ing, and  a  College  was  a  less  attractive  place  than  a  battle  field. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  in  teaching, — 
first  an  Academy  in  the  city  or  vicinity  of  Annapolis,  and  then  a  family 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  In  connection  with  teaching, 
he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
GK)spel  in  1788,  by  ths  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  under  the  direction  of  which 
he  continued  till  he  entered  that  of  New  Brunswick.  He  remained  for 
some  time  unsettled,  preachiDg  as  Providence  directed,  in  Pennsylvania^ 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  his  early  ministrations  were  received  with 
great  favour,  and  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing.  He  was  applied  to  by 
several  important  churches  to  settle  over  them ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  the  temptations  involved  in  having  a  city  charge ;  and  besides,  his 
taste  led  him  to  seek  a  more  retired  field  of  labour.  The  people  of  Lam- 
ington,  N.  J.,  having  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  at  length  extended  a 
call  to  him  to  become  their  Pastor ;  and,  having  accepted  their  call,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  on  the  20th  of  October,  1784.  Here  he  exercised 
his  ministry  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  a  Trastee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  ofBce  while  he  lived. 

Mr.  Boyd,  duriog  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  never  enjoyed 
vigorous  health,  and  several  times  had  some  alarming  symptoms  of  con« 
sumption ;  though  he  was  able  to  go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  minis- 
terial duty  without  much  intenruption.  Early  in  March,  1807,  he  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  to  preach  to  a  vacant 
congregation  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  fulfilling  this  appointment,  he 
suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  on  his  return  home,  was 
seized  with  an  obstinate  fever,  which  was  the  means  of  developing  more 
fully  the  affection  of  the  lungs  which  had  troubled  him  so  long.  He  con- 
tinued gradually  to  decline  for  about  two  months — till  the  17th  of  May, 

•  App.  to  Life  of  Rot.  Robert  Flnley^  D.  D. 
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when  his  earthly  pilgrimage  closed.  Daring  his  Itst  weeks  and  days,  he 
exhibited  an  edifying  example  not  only  of  Christian  resignation,  bat  of 
Christian  triumph.  Soon  i^ter  the  commencement  of  his  more  serious 
illness,  he  remarked  to  some  friend — **I  have  for  many  years  felt  this 
weakness  growing  upon  me  ;  I  have  a  long  time  apprehended  that  I  shonld 
fall  a  victim  to  it;  and  now  the  time  is  coming."  Being  asked  whether, if 
such  were  the  appointment  of  Qod,  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  replied — 
**I  have  been  examining  myself,  and  searching  out  the  evidence  of  my 
being  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  feel  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  I  have  really  undergone  a  gracious  change ;  and  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  submit  to  God,  knowing  that  his  own  time  and  way  are  best.**  With 
nearly  his  last  breath,  he  exclaimed — **I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

A  Sermon  was  preached  at  his  Funeral  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Robert  Finley,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  in  1784,  to  a  Miss 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Colonel  Taylor,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 
dence. She  died  several  years  before  her  husband.  They  had  six  children, 
four  of  whom  survived  their  father. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  MoDOWELL,  D.  D. 

Philadblphia,  11th  June,  1852. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Bev.  William  Boyd  of  whom  you  wish  me  to  furnish  my  recol- 
lections, was  the  minister  of  my  father's  family,  and  the  first  minister  of  whom 
I  have  any  remembrance.  I  used  to  say  my  Catechism  to  him  in  my  childhood, 
and  I  always  sat  under  his  preaching  until  I  left  home  for  College.  My  recollec- 
tions of  him  extend  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  after  I  had 
been  in  the  ministry  two  or  three  years. 

What  would  first  strike  you  on  seeing  Mr.  Boyd,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  pulpit,  was  his  remarkable  gravity  and  dignity;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of 
unbending  in  tree  and  pleasant  intercourse.  His  appearance  on  the  Sabbath 
impressed  my  youthful  mind  almost  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel.  He  walked  in 
and  out  of  the  church,  looking  directly  before  him,  and  never  turning  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  unless  there  was  some  special  occasion  for  it.  There  was 
an  air  of  solemnity  about  him,  that  made  you  feel  that  he  was  a  man  of  God; 
and  this  impression  was  so  strong,  that,  before  he  opened  his  lips  in  the  pulpit, 
you  felt  yourself  pledged  to  listen  reverently  to  whatever  he  might  say.  He  was 
considerably  above  the  medium  height,  and  had  a  fine  intellectual  expression  of 
countenance.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  superior  mould.  His  memory  was 
unusually  retentive,  his  perceptions  quick  and  clear,  his  judgment  accurate,  and 
his  literary  and  general  acquirements  far  more  than  respectable.  He  had  a  vein 
of  keen  wit,  which  he  brought  into  exercise  on  suitable  occasions,  but  never  in  a 
way  to  disparage  in  the  least  his  ministerial  character.  His  rich  and  varied 
attainments,  and  his  happy  power  of  adaptation,  rendered  him  at  once  agreeable 
and  instructive  in  any  company. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  his  theological  views,  he  was  a  thorough  and  earnest  Calrinist,  and  was 
little  tolerant  of  innovations,  while  yet  he  had  no  relish  for  controversy,  and 
never  engaged  in  it,  unless  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  I  remember 
that,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  me  on  this  subject,  shortly  after  I 
began  to  preach,  he  remarked  that  he  would  give  me  one  piece  of  advice; — and 
that  was,  never  to  raise  a  ghost,  unless  I  was  sure  that  I  was  able  to  hy  him. 

Mr.  Boyd  undoubtedly  took  rank  among  the  best  preachers  of  New  Jersey. 
He  never  used  notes  in  the  pulpit — at  least  nothing  more  than  a  brief;  and  I  do 
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not  think  thst  he  was  accastonied  fully  to  write  oat  his  sermons.  Still,  he 
always  preached  to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  and  his  thoughts  were  well 
matured  and  luminously  presented.  His  manner,  as  a  puUic  speaker,  was 
animated  and  earnest,  and  well  fitted  to  secure  attention.  I  think  be  had  oo 
great  taste  or  tact  for  public  business,  and  my  impression  is  that  he  had  little  to 
do  with  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  McDowell. 


JOSEPH  CLARK,  D.  D.* 

1783—1813. 

Joseph  Clark  was  bom  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  October  21,  1751. 
His  parents  were  both  persons  of  great  worth,  and  his  mother  especially 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother's  instructions  and  example,  that  his  mind  early  took  a  decidedly 
religious  direction.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elizabeth  town,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Clark  was  trained  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  but,  after  he  had  passed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but,  by  great  patience  and  perseverance,  he  over^ 
came  them  all.  His  progress  was  not  a  little  retarded  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  British  entered  New  Jersey, 
he  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College ;  but  he  nevertheless  joined  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  continued,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  then  returned  and  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1781,  just  at  the  close  of  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  He  immediately  entered  upon  his  course  of  theological  study, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WoodhuU  of  Monmouth,  at  the  same 
time  assisting  the  Doctor  in  conducting  a  highly  respectable  grammar  school, 
which  had  been  established  through  his  instrumentality. 

Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study  prescribed  to  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1783,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  On  the  2l8t  of  Octo- 
ber following,  he  was  appointed  as  a  stated  supply,  for  six  months,  to  the 
vacant  Congregation  of  Allentown,  N.  J.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1784,  he 
was  ordained,  sine  ittulo,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick;  Shortly  after  this,  the  people  of  Allentown  extended 
a  call  to  him  to  become  their  pastor ;  but,  though  he  laboured  statedly 
among  them  from  that  time,  he  did  not  regularly  accept  their  call  until 
June,  1788,  when  his  installation  took  place. 

Here  Mr.  Clark  continued,  growing  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  tUl  January, 
1796,  when  he  was  regularly  translated  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Congregation  in  Allentown,  to  that  of  the  Congregation  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life. 

•  App.  to  Life  of  Ber.  Bobert  Flnley,  D.  P.~MS.  firom  Rev.  I.  V.  Brown 
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In  the  years  1798  and  1799,  the  state  of  our  Western  frontier,  and  the 
destitute  condition  of  many  oongregations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
beoame  an  object  of  attention  and  interest  with  the  General  Assembly,  and 
with  many  prominent  individuaLs  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  General  Assembly  fully  matured  their  views  on  the  subject,  and 
appointed  several  agents,  of  whom  Mr.  Clark  was  one,  to  solicit  donations, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  carry  their  benevolent  pur- 
poses into  effect.  Mr.  Clark  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  agency 
with  great  vigour,  and  collected  upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars, — a  sum 
exceeding,  by  nearly  two  thirds,  the  greatest  amount  collected  by  either  of 
his  associates  in  the  agency.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  performing  very 
important  service  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  in  connection  with  his 
own  Presbytery. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  in 
connection  with  several  other  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  reference  to  their  receiving  and  ratifying  the 
system  of  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the  Associate  Reformed, 
Reformed  Dutch,  and  Presbyterian,  Churches  in  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  prepared  and  reported  by  a  joint  committee  from  these  several 
sections  of  the  Church,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  preceding  General 
Assembly.     The  effort,  however,  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  March,  1802,  the  edifice,  library,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  again,  Mr.  Clark's 
labours  were  put  in  requisition  for  collecting  funds  to  repair  the  very  exten- 
sive loss.  He  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Virginia,  and  made  liberal  col- 
lections for  his  object,  but  his  labours  were  prematurely  interrupted  by  a 
serious  illness,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  active  exertion  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

In  1802,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  close  of  life.  He  was  also,  for  many  successive 
years,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  IVIissions,  which  acted  by  the  appoint- 
ment, and  under  the  direction,  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1809,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jef- 
ferson College. 

Dr.  Clark  had  at  best  a  feeble  constitution  and  impeHect  health  ;  but  he 
was  nevertheless  among  the  most  active  ministers  of  his  day.  For  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  suffered  from  some  increase  of  indispo- 
sition ;  but  the  evening  before,  he  seemed  much  better,  and  had  retired  to 
rest  with  the  expectation  of  setting  off  early  the  next  morning  to  meet  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  wife,  having  her  attention  drawn 
to  him  by  something  unusual,  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  found  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  called,  but  it  was  unavailing — 
it  was  found  that  violent  spasms  had  stopped  the  motion  of  his  vital  powers. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1813. 

Dr.  Clark's  only  publications  were  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Patterson,  1806,  and  two  Discourses  in  the  New  Jersey 
Preacher,  1813. 

He  was  married,  not  long  after  his  first  settlement  in  the  ministry,  to  a 
Miss  Imley,  of  Allentown,  sister  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Imley,  who  was  fSor 
some  time  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey.     They  had  four 
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ohildren, — one  daughter  and  three  sons.  The  eldest  son  was  a  deigymao, 
the  second  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  a  physician.  The  eldest,  John  Flav^l^ 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1807,  holding  rank  among 
the  first  scholars  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  in  teaching  in  the  St«te  of  Oeorgia.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  Dinnity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  ;  but,  before  his  course 
was  completed,  was  chosen  Tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater  at  Princeton,  and  held 
the  office  three  years,  still  pursuing  his  theological  course  under  Dr.  Green, 
President  of  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  same  Presbytery  was  subse- 
quently ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  united  Congregations  of  Flem- 
ington  and  Amwell.  This  connection  continued  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  called  thenee  to 
take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Cold  Spring,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.  Leaving  Cold  Spring,  he  was  for  about  one  year  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  and  then  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — he  was  installed  May  18,  1847,  and  con- 
tinued there  tUl  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1853.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  benevolent  and  excellent  man,  and  an  able  and  Ceiithful  minister. 


FROM  THE  BEV.  ISAAC  V.  BROWK. 

Tebhtom,  December  9, 1864. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Clark  of  New  Brunswick,  concerning  whom 
you  ask  for  my  recollections,  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  intelligent,  active 
and  influential  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  State,  and  so  continued  till  his 
death.  I  had  the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  public  and  in  private. 
I  sat  under  his  ministry  more  than  a  year.  Being  the  teacher  of  his  three  sons, 
in  connection  with  Bishop  Croes,  I  was  often  in  his  family;  and  while  he  was 
absent,  collecting  funds  for  Princeton  College,  then  recently  burnt  to  the  ground, 
I  uniformly  at  night  occupied  a  room  in  his  house.  Mrs.  Clark  was  very  amia- 
ble, kind  and  excellent,  but  very  timid;  and  having  four  children  in  early  years, 
and  only  female  help,  she  needed  some  protection. 

Dr.  Clark  possessed  a  mind  originally  of  a  superior  order,  and  enlarged  and 
accomplished  by  much  reading  and  study.  Such  was  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  mind,  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  successful  agent  in  business 
implicating  the  characters,  involving  the  interests,  and  touching  the  sensibilities 
and  passions,  of  men.  He  was  independent  and  firm  in  his  exercise  of  thought, 
and  accustomed  to  rely  very  much  on  his  own  judgment;  and,  without  appear- 
ing to  be  ambitious,  presuming,  or  self-confident,  he  was  always  ready  and  for- 
ward to  aid,  and  if  need  be,  to  direct,  in  any  great  and  good  work.  He  had 
much  to  do  in  accomplishing  several  important  public  objects  in  his  day. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  always  solemn,  dignified  and  instructive.  His  discourses 
were  solid  and  judicious,  and  well  fitted  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  attentive  hearer.  His  representations  of  Scripture  doctrine  were 
thoroughly  Calvinistic;  but  they  were  also  in  a  high  degree  practical.  His  elo- 
cution was  deliberate,  and,  on  ordinary  occasions,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  his  lungs,  he  spoke  with  no  great  animation ;  but  there  were  times  when  he 
seemed  to  rtee  above  his  bodily  debility,  and  to  display  not  a  little  of  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  Christian  orator. 

In  debate,  he  bad  a  remaduible  talent  both  to  scrutinize  and  to  defeat  the 
arguments  and  aims  of  his  adversary.  He  had  promptness  without  arrogance  m 
advancing,  and  firmness  without  obstinacy  or  ostentation  in  maintaining,  his 
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opinions.  If  ho  had  inadyertently  deviated  from  order,  or  ooromitted  an  error 
in  his  statements,  it  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure,  when  reminded  of  it,  even  hj 
the  most  inconsiderable  of  his  brethren,  to  make  acknowledgment  and  reparation. 
The  opinions  and  arguments  of  opponents  in  discussion  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect.  On  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  he  did  not  employ  the 
artifice  sometimes  resorted  to  by  those  who  aim  only  at  triumph  in  debate,  of 
waiting  in  silence  to  discover  the  popular  impulse,  that  he  might  the  more  cer- 
tainly espouse  the  successful  side  of  the  question — on  the  contrary,  he  was  oiten» 
on  such  occasions,  one  of  the  first  speakers;  and,  instead  of  betraying  himself 
into  the  power  of  his  antagonists  for  the  want  of  previous  thought,  he  generally 
shdu-ed  himself  prepared  to  speak  at  once  appropriately  and  effectively. 

Ill  the  details  of  business, -few  men  probably  have  surpassed  him.  In  giving 
thaught  an  eligible  form  on  paper  fbr  any  specific  purpose;  in  drawing  an  article 
of  agreement  between  hostile  parties;  in  sketching  a  resolution  or  report,  or  per- 
forming any  kindred  service,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intui- 
tive perception  of  what  the  occasion  required.  He  was  patient,  indefatigable 
and  accurate,  far  beyond  what  is  usual  even  with  men  of  his  high  character  and 
standing. 

Dr.  Clark  possessed  extraordinary  colloquial  powers,  and  a  strong  relish  for 
cultivated  society;  and  his  extensive  and  various  information,  his  easy  address 
and  facility  at  communication,  rendered  him  an  uncommonly  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  In  his  person,  he  was  of  full  the  medium  stature,  but 
slender;  his  complexion  was  fair;  his  eyes  sharp  and  blue;  his  hair  light  and 
not  very  abundant.  In  his  manners,  he  exhibited  a  due  proportion  of  dignity 
and  fkmiliarity,  candour  and  affection.  In  all  his  walk  through  life,  with  the 
politeness  and  affability  of  the  man  of  literature  and  the  gentleman,  he  mingled 
that  purity  of  conversation  and  that  savour  of  devotion,  which  ought  ever  to 
characterize  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hospitality  always  presided  at  his 
board.  Ue  welcomed  the  society  of  the  excellent,  the  intelligent  and  honourable 
of  every  denomination,  of  all  ranks,  and  from  every  quarter.  He  could  accom- 
modate himself  with  great  ease  to  every  kind  of  company,  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated,  and  knew  how  to  make  persons  of  every  description  easy  and 
happy  in  his  presence  and  in  his  fiimily.  His  memory  well  deserves  to  be 
honoured  and  embalmed. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWN. 

Vol.  in.  57 
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CHARLES  NISBET,  D.  D  * 

1785—1804. 

Chables  Nisbet,  the  third  son  of  William  and  Alison  Nisbet,  was  bom 
at  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  January  21, 1736.  His  elder  brother,  Andrew, 
was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Garvald,  in  the  Presbjterj  of  Haddington.  Of  the  occupation  and  circam- 
stances  of  his  father  little  more  is  known  than  that  they  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  son's  education  beyond  a  bare 
preparation  for  the  University.  But,  notwithstanding  the  son  was  thus  early 
cast  upon  his  own  resources,  so  intense  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  favourite  object  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1752,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  an  engagement  as  a  private  tutor,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  whole  college  course.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  graduated  in  the  year  1754,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

From  the  University  he  passed  immediately  to  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  continued  a  diligent  and  successful  student  six  years ; 
during  which  time  he  supported  himself  chiefly  by  his  contributions  to  one 
of  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  There  still  remain  among  his  private 
papers  some  records  of  bis  religious  exercises  at  that  time,  which  show  that, 
if  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Theology  as  a  science,  he  was  never- 
theless an  earnest  and  devout  Christian.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1760. 

His  first  engagement,  as  a  stated  preacher,  was  with  the  Church  in  the 
GorbaLs  of  Glasgow.  The  congregation  stipulated,  in  addition  to  the  salary 
promised  in  their  call,  to  furnish  him  with  a  house ;  but,  as  he  had  no 
family  to  occupy  a  house,  they  failed  to  fulfil  thb  part  of  their  engagement. 
After  having  remained  with  them  about  two  years,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  Church  in  Montrose,  which  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  On  taking 
leave  of  his  congregation,  he,  with  his  wonted  aptness,  preached  to  tbem 
from  Acts  xxviii.  30 — **  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him." 

The  Church  of  Montrose  was  a  large  and  intelligent  one,  and  the  rigbt  of 
patronage  of  the  parish  was  vested  in  George  the  Third.  Mr.  Nisbet  vras 
ordained  on  the  17th  of  May,  1764,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  witbin 
the  bounds  of  which  he  had  his  pastoral  charge.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  settled  as  co- pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  Cooper,  yet  the  advanced 
age  and  consequent  infirmities  of  his  colleague  devolved  upon  him  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  pastoral  duty.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  work, 
however,  with  great  energy  and  success,  and  quickly  won  not  only  the 
respect,  but  the  admiration,  of  his  extensive  and  influential  charge. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  in  Montrose,  he  was  married  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tweedie,  of  Quarter,  about  thirty  miles  Soutb 
of  Edinburgh.  An  attachment  had  existed  between  them  for  twelve  years ; 
but  their  marriage  had  been  postponed  from  prudential  considerations. 
Another  distinguished  personage  was  married  at  Montrose  about  the  same 
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time )  and  as  thej  ir«re  both  intimate  friends  of  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Beattie, 
Professor  at  Aberdeen,  he  composed  on  the  ooeasion  a  beantiflEd  poem  whieh 
he  styled  Epithalamium  Montrosianum. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Nisbet's  settlement  at  Montrose,  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
then  Pastor  of  the  Ohnroh  at  Paisley,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Finley  as 
President  of  Princeton  College.  His  first  impression  was  that  he  conld 
not  accept;  and  his  first  answer  was  in  the  negative.  But  Mr.  Nisbet, 
though  at  that  time  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  the  person  whom  Dr. 
Witherspoon  recommended  as  more  suitable  to  fill  that  important  station 
than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  The  Doctor,  however,  on  more 
mature  reflection,  concluded  to  accept  the  place  ;  and  though  his  answer  in 
the  negative  had  already  been  communicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College, 
yet,  on  receiving  an  intimation  of  a  change  in  his  views,  they  immediately 
renewed  the  appointment,  and  he  forthwith  signified  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Witherspoon  had  had  something  to  do  in  conducting  Nisbet's  early  studies ; 
and  they  always  remained  firm  friends  until  death  separated  them. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Nisbet  entered  the  ministry, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  parties, — the  orthodox  and 
the  moderate, — a  division,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  recognised,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  this  day.  Mr.  Nisbet  was  uniformly  and  decisively  asso- 
ciated with  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  though  that  party  was  then  consider- 
ably in  the  minority,  yet,  in  several  instances,  with  the  vigorous  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  he  made  himself  deeply  felt  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  even  succeeded  in  carrying  certain  measures  which  were  regarded  as 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  opposite  party.  One  or  two  of  his  speeches 
in  the  Assembly  have  been  preserved,  which  may  be  considered  as  models 
of  eloquence  in  an  ecclesiastical  deliberative  assembly ;  unless  perhaps  some 
might  think  them  more  highly  spiced  with  wit  than  consists  with  the  decorum 
due  to  such  an  occasion. 

In  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Nisbet  wrote  a  review  of  Wesley's  System  of  doc- 
trine, which  was,  at  that  time,  attracting  considerable  attention  from  the 
theologians  of  Scotland.  The  article, — which,  however,  was  not  published 
till  several  years  afterwards, — discovers  a  remarkably  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  mind,  though  it  deals  with  both  the  system  and  its  author 
with  no  inconsiderable  severity.  Had  it  been  written  at  a  later  period,  it 
has  been  thought  by  a  competent  judge,  who  knew  the  writer  well,  that  it 
would  have  borne  a  somewhat  different  character. 

Mr.  Nisbet,  in  common  with  many  other  distinguished  men  of  his  coun- 
try, justified  the  claims  cf  the  American  Colonies,  which  brought  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  And,  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  he  hesitated 
not  boldly  to  proclaim  his  views,  both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  and  some- 
times with  such  scathing  irony,  that  the  partisans  of  government,  while 
they  could  hardly  repress  a  smile,  were  yet  burning  with  indignation.  He 
showed  himself  also  the  earnest  friend  of  reform  in  the  Established  Church. 
The  Patronage  Act  especially  he  opposed  with  great  aeal,  and  in  1782  he 
drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Montrose,— designed  to  procure  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and  restore  to  the 
Churches  the  right  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  But,  notwithstanding  he 
was  so  often  found,  in  reference  to  matters  of  Church,  and  of  State,  and  of 
both  united,  on  the  unpopular  side,  his  varied  talents  and  acquirements,  in 
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ooBDMlioa  wiUi  lib  Mknowledged  flierUog  intc^ty  aad  wortlii  8M«r«d  i« 
]iim  a  Tery  gMieral  and  aabstoiitul  popularity. 

In  1783,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  oonferred  upon  him  by 
the  Trustees  of  Priooeton  College ; — an  honour  which,  it  is  said,  would 
probably  have  been  con&rred  by  the  same  institution  at  an  earlier  periodt 
but  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 

In  1783,  a  new  College  was  founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  called  Dickinson 
College,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  John  Dickinson,  who,  at  least 
nominally,  took  the  lead  in  its  establishment.  In  April,  1784,  Dr.  Nisbet 
was  chosen  President  of  this  institution ;  and  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Bush,  and  others,  with  great  importunity. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  enterprise  must  involve  serious  difficulties ; 
though  there  were  some  of  which  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  aware  till 
he  should  learn  them  by  experience.  After  having  had  the  invitation  some 
time  before  him,  and  looked  at  it  in  various  ond  somewhat  conflicting  lights, 
he,  at  length,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  best  friends, 
signified  his  acceptance  of  it ;  and  shortly  after  set  about  preparing  for  hia 
voyage  to  America. 

He  sailed  from  Oreenock  with  his  family,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1785,  and 
landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  9th  of  June  following.  He  brought  with 
him  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters;  having  buried  four  children  pre* 
yious  to  his  leaving  Scotland.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  Bush,  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  mean  time  making  a  short  visit  to 
hb  old  friend  Dr.  Witherspoon,  at  Princeton,  he  set  out  for  Carlisle,  and 
reached  it  amidst  the  usual  patriotic  demonstrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  was  received  by  the  assembled  multitude  with  the  most  marked  testi* 
monies  of  respect ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  formally  inducted  to  his  new 
office.  His  Inaugural  Discourse, — the  only  Discourse  he  ever  allowed  to 
be  printed, — was  designed  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  union  betwe^i 
learning  and  piety.  It  was  considered  as  well  worthy  of  its  able  and  accom- 
plished author. 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Nisbet  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  and 
several  of  his  family  were  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  from  which  their 
recovery  was  very  difficult  and  gradual.  The  Doctor  himself  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  confinement  of  several  months,  during 
which  he  was  utterly  inadequate  to  any  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  he  had  so 
fJBkr  yielded  to  discouragement  as  to  resolve  on  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  on  the  18th  of  October  succeeding  his  arrival,  tend- 
ered to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  the  resignation  of  his  office ; 
which,  however  deeply  regretted  by  them,  they,  on  the  whole,  felt  con- 
strained to  accept.  As  the  season  was  unfavourable  to  a  voyage  across  the 
ocean,  he  determined  to  postpone  his  return  until  spring ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  so  far  regained  his  health  and  spirits,  that  he  consented  to  be 
re-appointed  to  his  office;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  he 
was  unanimously  elected,  a  second  time,  President  of  the  College.  Though 
it  was  some  time  before  his  health  was  fully  restored,  yet  it  was  never  after- 
wards seriously  interrupted,  till  the  approach  of  the  malady  that,  many 
years  after,  closed  his  life. 

As  soon  as  his  health  would  warrant  his  return  to  vigorous  labour,  he  not 
only  resumed  hb  official  duties,  but  pursued  them  to  an  extent  which  would 
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hare  seemed  an  over^matoli  for  any  conBtitntion.  He  immediately 
menced  the  preparation  and  dellTery  of  four  different  oonrsea  of  Lectaree  ;— 
one  on  Logic ;  another  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind ;  a  third  on  Moral 
Philosophy ;  and  a  fonrth  on  Belles  Lettres,  inclnding  interesting  views  of 
the  principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Each  of  these  lectures  was  written, 
so  far  as  it  was  written  at  all,  on  the  evening  immediately  preceding  the 
delivery  ;  but  his  mind  was  snch  a  storehouse  of  well  digested  and  admira- 
bly arranged  material,  pertaining  to  every  subject,  that  a  few  hints  only, 
committed  to  paper,  were  all  the  preparation  that  he  needed  for  a  meeting 
with  his  class. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  labour  already  referred  to,  he  yielded  to  a 
request  of  several  of  the  graduates  of  the  College,  who  had  in  view  the 
Christian  ministry,  to  give  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  Systematic  The- 
ology. He  was  accustomed  to  deliver  one  of  these  lectures  every  day  in 
the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  while  the  College  was  in  session ; 
and  the  whole  course  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  lectures,  and 
extended  through  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  two  years.  They  were 
all  written  out,  and  read  with  great  deliberation,  so  that  each  student  might 
take  them  down  from  the  lips  of  the  lecturer.  He  did  not  claim  for  them 
the  merit  of  entire  originality,  but  frankly  told  his  students  that  he  availed 
himself  freely  of  the  writings  of  the  most  approved  theological  authors. 
After  this  course  was  completed,  he  delivered  another,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  lectures,  on  the  Pastoral  Ofl&ce ;  and  these  also  were  taken  down  by 
the  students  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 

Besides  his  onerous  labours  in  connection  with  the  College,  he  regularly 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  alternately  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson,  who  was  at  that  time  its  Pastor.  His  services  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  College,  were  very  generally  and  highly  appreciated. 

At  the  first  Commencement  in  the  College,  which  occurred  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1787,  there  were  nine  young  gentlemen  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  the  institution,  in  its  constantly  bcreas- 
ing  prosperity,  showed  the  influence  of  its  distinguished  head.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  Dr.  Nisbet's  expectations  in  coming  to  this  coun- 
try were,  by  no  means,  fully  answered.  Notwithstanding  the  great  object 
of  the  Revolution  had  been  gained  in  our  national  independence,  yet  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  in  some  respects  the  civil,  interests  of  the  country 
had  suffered  greatly  in  the  struggle ;  and  he  found  such  a  state  of  things 
here  as  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  anticipate.  He  came  when  the 
elements  were  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  were  highly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  any  vigorous  and  plastic  hand.  His  letters  to  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land breathe  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  some  inconvenience  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  doing  something 
to  mould  the  character  of  an  infant  nation. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Nisbet  paid  a  visit  to  Governor  Dickinson, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  College  was  named,  and  who  then  resided  at  Wil- 
mington, De.  The  Governor,  who  felt  himself  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  unredeemed  pledges  made  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  previous  to  hb  leaving  Scot- 
land, received  him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality  and  respectful  attention ; 
and  the  visit  seems  to  have  been  mutually  and  highly  gratifying.  On  the 
first  evening  after  the  Doctor's  arrival,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  study  of  the  physical  8<»enoea 
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9m  Hke  religioM  eharaeier ;  and  enok  was  the  impfeanon  made  oe  the  mnd 
cf  the  (Governor  bj  the  remarks  of  his  distingmshed  gaeet,  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  conversation,  he  said  to  him, — '*  Doctor,  what  jou  have  said  would 
form  an  inyaluable  octavo  volume.  I  would  give  a  largo  sum  to  have  it  in 
that  form.*'  The  Governor  urged  him  to  pay  him  an  annual  visit ;  and  Dr. 
Nisbet,  shortly  after  his  return  home,  received  notice  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  deposited  five  hundred  dollars  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  sub- 
ject to  his  order,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  visits  which  he  had  soUoited. 
The  President  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  proffered  generosity ; 
and,  accordingly,  for  several  years  afterwards,  paid  an  annual  and  most 
welcome  visit  to  his  distinguished  friend.  His  journeys  were  always  made 
on  horseback. 

In  the  year  1798,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  subjected  to  some  peculiar  trials,  in 
oonsequence  of  what  was  called  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion;  " — a  rebellion  in 
Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  the  tax  laid  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  on  ardent  spirits.  Feeling  that  it  was  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  the  pulpit  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  Dr.  Nisbet,  while  the  tumultuous 
scene  was  in  progress,  preached  a  sermon  that  was  designed  to  discounte- 
nance the  rebellious  procedure,  and  that  contained  some  sarcastic  allusions 
that  gave  great  offence  to  the  insurgent  party.  A  few  days  after,  when  a 
company  of  the  rebels  came  into  Carlisle  from  the  adjacent  country,  to  erect 
a  Whiskey  or  Liberty  Pole,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
Dr.  Nisbet 's  house  would  be  assailed  by  the  mob ;  and  several  respectable 
individuals  offered  to  remain  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  its  defence, 
if  there  should  be  occasion ;  but  the  Doctor  declined  their  offer,  on  the 
ground  that  their  presence  might  serve  to  invite  attack.  The  result,  how- 
ever, justified  the  apprehension  of  his  danger ;  for  the  mob  were  actually  on 
their  way  to  accomplish  a  work  of  destruction  upon  his  dwelling,  when  they 
were  met  by  some  one  who  informed  them  that  the  President's  younger 
daughter  was  seriously  ill,  and  were  persuaded,  in  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation, to  forego  their  contemplated  outrage. 

Early  in  January,  1804,  Dr.  Nisbet  took  a  severe  cold,  which  grew  into 
a  fever  and  infiammation  of  the  lungs,  and  finally  terminated  his  life.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  three  weeks. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  bodily  sufferings  were  intense,  but 
his  patience  and  fortitude  were  most  exemplary.  Even  after  he  lost  the 
power  of  conversing  with  those  around  him,  his  mind  was  evidently  absorbed 
in  communion  with  his  God.  He  died  with  **  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  upon  his 
lips,  wanting  only  three  days  of  having  completed  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse,  who  evinoed  the 
most  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory,  and  an  appropriate  Sermon  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson. 

Dr.  Nisbet  left  a  widow  who  survived  him  more  than  three  yean,  and 
died  in  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  May  12,  1807.  He  left  four  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Thanuu,  who  had  been  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin* 
burgh,  died  shortly  after  his  father.  His  second  son,  Alexander^  after 
graduating  at  Dickinson  College,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where,  for  many  years,  he  has  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  City  Court. 
The  eldest  daughter,  Jkfary,  was  married,  in  1790,  to  William  Tumbull» 
Esq.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Pittsburg,  and 
survived  her  lather  about  twenty  years.     The  youngest  daughter,  AUtm^ 
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who  waa  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  HoCoikr7,an  emi&enipliy8ieia&  of  Oavliale, 
in  1795,  was  left  a  widow  in  1818,  and  b  still  (1849)  liying.  Her  only 
snrviving  son  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  MoCoskry,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopai  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  valuable  library,  consisting  of  many  of  the  rarest  works,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  two  grandsons.  Bishop  McCoskry  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
TurnbuU,  who,  with  most  commendable  liberality,  presented  it  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton. 

Dr.  Nisbet,  while  in  Scotland,  was  in  intimate  relations  with  many  distin- 
guished individuals  in  that  country,  and  he  maintained  a  constant  corres* 
pondence  with  several  of  them  after  he  came  to  America.  Among  his  most 
devoted  friends  were  the  Countess  of  Leven, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
intelligence  and  piety,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, — well  known  in  thb  country  as 
Washington's  correspondent,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh, — 
for  a  long  time  a  leader  of  the  orthodox  part  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  latter  left  as  a  legacy  to  Dr.  Nbbet  a  considerable  part  of  his  library ; 
but  before  the  fact  was  known  in  this  country,  the  venerable  legatee  had 
departed. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 

Pjuhoetoh,  April  80, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Your  proposal  to  include  some  account  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Nisbet,  late  President  of  Dickinson  College,  in  your  projected  biogra- 
phical work,  gives  me  much  pleasure.  And  when  you  call  upon  me  for  some 
reminiscences  of  that  great  and  good  man,  I  feel  myself  honoured  and  gratified. 
You  have  called  me  not  to  the  performance  of  a  task,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privilege;  for  I  can  never  think  of  his  revered  name,  without  a  throb  of  venera- 
tion, gratitude,  and  love,  which  it  is  not  easy  fully  to  express  in  language. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  and  venerable  man  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  1791.  He  had  arrived  in  America  from  Scotland  six  years  before; 
had  established  a  high  reputation  as  President  of  a  College;  had  delivered  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  which  were  deemed  by  the  best 
judges  to  bo  eminently  able  and  instructive;  and  was  extensively  regarded  as 
the  most  learned  divine  of  the  United  States.  These  considerations  induced  me, 
after  having  studied  Theology  two  years  with  a  beloved  father,  on  his  decease,  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  third  under  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  Dr.  Nisbet. 
Accordingly,  I  went  to  Carlisle,  spent  a  few  months  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  residence,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of  listening  to  his  instruction  and 
studying  his  character,  which  I  shall  always  remember  with  grateful  pleasure. 
I  regard  very  few  of  the  months  of  my  life,  as  having  been  either  so  pleasantly 
or  profitably  spent. 

My  Memoir  of  this  eminent  man,  published  a  few  years  ago,  contains  the 
results  of  my  observation  upon  his  character;  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  serve 
your  purpose  better  than  by  availing  myself  of  some  portions  of  that  in  my  pre- 
sent communication. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  intellectual  powers  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a 
very  high  order.  That  his  memory  was  all  but  prodigious,  and  his  wit  seldom 
equalled,  all  who  knew  him,  with  one  voice,  conceded.  His  memory  extended 
to  words  as  well  as  things,  and  seemed  to  serve  him  without  effort  on  all  occa- 
sions. This  being  the  case,  some  may  be  ready  to  doubt  whether  one  so  remark- 
able fbr  the  power  of  recalling  past  impressions,  and  of  tracing  unusual  and 
strikinf  associations  of  ideas,  would  be  likely  to  be  a  sound  or  strong  reasoner. 


Bat  hki  power  in  the  Jodicatoriee  of  the  Charch,  Mid  many  of  fan  Btarmamu,  9m 
well  M  several  things  which  have  appeared  from  his  pen,  especially  his  Review 
of  the  system  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  clearly  evinced  that  his  reasoning  powers,  aa 
well  as  those  of  retention  and  imagination,  were  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous. 
The  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  vigour,  of  his  mental  operations,  was  noticed  aa 
striking  by  all  who  conversed  with  him.  If  controversy  had  more  strongly 
called  his  reasoning  talents  into  exercise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  a  display  of  them  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 

In  love  of  knowledge  and  in  solid  learning,  this  eminent  man  undoubtedly 
exceeded  even  most  of  those  denominated  the  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
a  devoted  student  from  his  boyhood.  He  read  books,  (as  I  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,)  in  half,  if  not  one  third,  of  the  time,  which  it  cost  any 
other  person  I  ever  saw.  And  he  seemed  to  forget  nothing  that  he  read.  Studies 
of  this  kind  could  not  ML  of  leading  to  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the 
rarest  extent  and  value.  He  seemed  to  have  read  every  book,  and  to  have  stud- 
ied every  subject,  which  the  best  informed  person  in  his  company  could  ever 
mention.  He  perhaps  more  fully  deserved  the  title  that  was  given  him  before 
he  left  Scotland, — a  toalking  libraryt — than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  was  especially  remarkable. 
Of  this  many  striking  proofs  and  examples  were  continually  occurring.  A  sin- 
gle one  will  suffice.  Once,  not  long  after  his  settlement  in  Carlisle,  when  he  was 
dining  with  a  select  literary  circle,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence,  who  greatly 
prided  himself  on  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  was 
of  the  company.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  this  gentleman  quoted  several 
lines  in  the  original  Greek  from  Homer's  Iliad.  When  he  had  finished  his  quo- 
tation, Dr.  Nisbet  said  to  him, — **  Well,  mon,  go  on;  what  you've  left  is  just  as 
good  as  what  you've  taken."  The  gentleman  confessed  that  his  memory  did 
not  serve  him  for  repeating  more.  The  Doctor  then  began  where  he  had  ended, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  repeated  a  considerable  additional  portion. 

But  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  not  confined  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  an  excellent  critic  in  Hebrew  literature.  He  also  read  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese — the  two  first  named,  with  perfect  ease  and  famil- 
iarity, and  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to  understand  the  scope,  and  to  relish  the 
beauties,  of  the  principal  writers  in  those  respective  tongues.  Here  were  nine 
languages  possessed  and  used  by  one  man.  To  some  of  them  he  did  not  apply 
his  mind  until  late  in  life;  and  in  making  his  acquisitions  in  this  field,  he  pro- 
ceeded almost  entirely  by  his  own  unassisted  efibrts,  without  enjoying  any  of 
those  facilities  which  much  travel,  large  libraries,  and  the  constant  society  and 
aid  of  great  linguists,  so  richly  afford. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Nisbet's  excellence  was  great  and  peculiar.  In  early  life, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit  by  writing  a  portion,  and  some* 
times  a  considerable  portion,  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  But  it  was  only 
on  special  occasions  that  he  wrote  the  whole.  What  he  wrote  he  commonly- 
committed  to  memory,  which,  with  him,  was  a  very  short  and  easy  process. 
Two  or  at  most  three  readings  of  that  which  had  been  recentl}'  written,  would 
enable  him  to  repeat  it  verbatim.  He  was  probably  never  known  to  carry  a 
paper,  or  any  kind  of  help  to  his  memory,  into  the  pulpit.  Such  a  mind  needed 
no  such  aid.  After  he  came  to  America,  he  wrote  but  two  sermons,  one  at  his 
Inauguration  as  President  of  the  College,  which  was  printed ,  and  the  other  on 
the  death  of  Washington,  which,  though  solicited  by  many  to  be  published,  was 
never  committed  to  the  press. 

In  the  later  periods  of  his  liffe,  when  I  enjoyed  the  privilege,  not  only  of  hear- 
ing him,  but  also  of  being  much  with  him  in  private,  his  preparation  for  the 
pulpit  seemed  to  cost  him  very  little  labour.    Indeed  there  appeared  to  be  no 
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particiiUr  portion  of  time  sot  %p%Tt  for  it.  Even  the  members  of  his  ovm  hm- 
ilj  nerer  kneir  when  it  was  done.  The  truth  is,  his  mind  wms  so  richly  furnished 
with  knowledge,  his  memory  so  extraordinary,  his  imagination  so  much  under 
his  command,  and  all  his  powers  so  prompt  and  obedient  to  his  will,  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  easy  for  him  to  preach  as  to  breathe.  Nor  was  his  preaching, 
by  any  moans,  of  that  common -place,  declamatory  character,  which  too  gene- 
rally belongs  to  the  extemporary  speakers,  in  which  words  are  more  abundant 
than  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  his  sermons  abounded  in  thought,  always 
weighty  and  instructive;  often  now,  striking  and  deeply  interesting. 

His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  not  remarkably  graceful,  or  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  art.  His  Toice  was  small,  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  house,  with- 
out extraordinary  effort.  He  made  very  little  gesture.  He  seldom  rose  to  much 
vehemence,  but  poured  out  a  flood  of  precious  truth,  good  sense,  and  unaffected 
piety,  with  a  uniformity  and  solidity  which  never  failed  to  fix  and  reward  the 
attention  of  those,  who  were  more  intent  on  richness  of  thought  and  sound  the- 
ological instruction,  than  on  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  or  the  graces  of  a  fasci- 
nating delivery.  His  style  of  speaking  was  remarkably  clear,  manly,  unaffected, 
direct,  and  adapted  to  please  all  classes  of  intelligent  and  serious  hearers.  His 
powers  of  argument  and  of  illustration  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible;  and  when 
the  hour  (to  which  his  sermons  were  usually  confined)  was  out,  he  closed,  not 
from  the  least  failure  of  matter,  but  rather  from  the  unexpected  and  regretted 
failure  of  time.  On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  a  friend  in  the  ministry,  that 
friend  having  left  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject  unfinished  in  his  morn- 
ing's discourse,  Br.  Nisbet,  in  the  afternoon,  took  it  up  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  left,  and  brought  it  to  a  close  in  a  manner  equally  instructive  and  interest- 
ing;— and  all  this,  without  retiring  a  moment  for  study,  or  appearing  to 
devote  any  time  to  preparation. 

As  a  Divine,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  thorough  old  school  Calvinist.  He  was  a  devo- 
ted friend  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith;  considering  it  as  a  lucid  and 
most  happy  exhibition  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  arrangement  of  his  course  of  Theological  Lectures  was  in  conformity  with 
the  chapters  of  this  Confession. 

As  the  President  of  a  College,  Dr.  Nisbet  had  many  peculiar  difficulties  to 
contend  with;  but  amidst  them  all,  he  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  all  sober  and  competent  judges.  With  respect  to  one  branch  of 
discipline,  that  is,  inflicting  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  on  individual 
students,  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  mind  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
lenity,  rather  than  that  of  over  strictness.  His  peculiar  benevolence  often  led 
him — as  some  thought,  too  often — to  overlook  irregularities  and  disorders,  or  to 
arrest  the  stroke  of  justice,  when  the  interests  of  the  College  demanded  that  it 
should  fall  on  the  head  of  the  offender.  But  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  hia 
wit  and  sarcasm,  he  was  the  terror  of  disorderly  students.  Frequently,  when 
the  lash  of  the  law  either  could  not  be  inflicted*  or  failed  of  making  the  proper 
impression,  he  could,  by  a  single  sentence  of  caustic  wit,  cover  the  delinquent 
with  mortification  and  shame.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  more* 
than  one  instance,  young  men  were  so  deeply  and  painfully  stung  by  an  unex- 
pected stroke  of  satire  or  sarcasm,  that  they  had  no  other  refuge  from  the  ridi- 
cule which  it  brought  upon  them,  than  to  leave  the  College. 

Dr.  Nisbet,  after  he  came  to  America,  for  various  reasons,  which  need  not  here* 
be  stated,  seldom  attended  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  when  he  did  attend,  seldom  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  came  to  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
but  it  was  more  fluently  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  himself  during  a  cdlegiata 
Tacation,  or  of  meeting  clerical  friends,  than  for  taking  a  seat  in  the  Body  as  a 
member.   This  was  once  humorously  recognised  by  himself  in  a  conversation  wilk 
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the  late  Dr.  MasoD  of  New  York»  with  whom  he  happened  to  meet  on  one  of  theec 
yisits.  Dr.  Mason  said  to  him  in  that  free  and  jocular  manner  for  which  he  was 
remarkable, — **  Well,  Doctor,  I  find  you  sometimes  come  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly."  **  Yes,**  said  he,  "  I  am  not  a  member, 
but  I  like  to  meet  my  friends,  and  see  a  little  of  what  is  going  on."  Maaaor-^ 
**  But  do  you  not  sometimes  go  into  the  Assembly,  and  listen  to  its  prooeedings?" 
Nubtt — "  Yes,  I  sometimes  go  in  for  the  benefit  of  hearing,  and  then  I  come  out 
for  the  benefit  of  not  hiaring.**  Mason — **  Well,  Doctor,  which  is  the  greater 
benefit?"    NUbet — **  Indeed,  mon,  it's  hard  to  strike  the  balance." 

As  the  wit  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  exuberant  and  inexhaustible,  and  as,  on  some 
occasions  adapted  to  call  it  forth,  he  could  wield  with  power  the  weapons  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm,  it  might  be  supposed  by  such  as  did  not  know  him,  that  he 
was  wanting  in  tenderness  and  sympathy.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  few  men  were  ever  more  remarkable  than  he,  for  their 
feeling  and  benevolent  hearts.  Of  this  I  have  myself  witnessed  many  striking 
examples,  but  will  advert  to  only  one.  In  the  winter  of  1791,  the  melancholy 
defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  by  the  Miami  Indians,  occurred,  to  the  distress  of 
the  nation.  A  large  part  of  the  American  army,  which  was  engaged  in  that 
expedition,  had,  on  its  way  Westward,  encamped  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  became  considerably  acquainted  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough.  I  was  in  Carlisle  when  the  disastrous  event  occurred, 
and  had  for  weeks  before  heard  the  Doctor  indulging  his  wit  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  that  army,  and  its  prospects  in  par- 
ticular. When  the  news  of  its  sanguinary  defeat  arrived,  instead  of  recelTing  it, 
as  those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  might  have  expected,  with  more  than  his 
usual  sarcasm,  he  was  afiected,  melted,  nay  almost  overwhelmed,  by  the  sad 
intelligence.  If  he  had  lost  any  of  his  nearest  and  most  beloved  relatives  on 
tliat  field  of  national  disaster,  he  could  not  have  manifested  more  deep  or  heart- 
felt grief  than  he  expressed,  not  merely  in  a  single  short  paroxysm  of  feeling, 
but  for  a  number  of  days  together.  Indeed,  his  whole  history  exhibited  him  as 
kind  hearted  and  sympathetic  to  a  degree  greatly  beyond  what  is  common  in 
those  who  are  popularly  called  benevolent  men. 

The  domestic  character  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  eminently  amiable  and  exemplary. 
In  the  relations  of  husband,  parent,  and  master,  he  exhibited  a  bright  example 
of  the  most  vigilant  fidelity,  affection,  and  benevolence.  No  one  could  enter  the 
door  of  his  dwelling  without  perceiving  that  his  family  was  the  abode,  not  merely 
of  order  and  harmony,  but  of  the  most  endearing  attention  and  love. 

Dr.  Nisbet,  however,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  was  not  so  well  qualified  as 
many  inferior  men,  to  meet  the  exigencies,  and  encounter  the  difficulties,  which 
attended  his'  transfer  of  residence  to  America.  The  Countess  of  Leven  was 
undoubtedly  correct,  when  she  intimated  to  him  in  one  of  her  letters  that  he  was 
not  fitted  to  engage  in  scenes  of  hardy  endurance  and  conflict.  He  laboured 
under  a  nervous  timidity,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  meet  physical 
danger  with  composure.  He  had  no  taste  nor  fitness  for  resisting  injuries,  or 
contending  with  the  unfeeling  or  unjust.  His  wit,  too,  not  being  always  under 
the  government  of  cautious  reserve,  sometimes  led  him  to  attack  popular  preju- 
dices or  iniquitous  actions,  in  a  style  which  many  who  did  not  know  his  sterling 
honesty  and  benevolence,  were  not  always  ready  to  excuse.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  having  been  spent  amid  European 
scenes  and  habits,  he  never  acquired  a  fecility  in  making  such  allowance  for 
Aroerksan  scenes  and  habits  as  the  situation  of  our  country  really  required. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  person  was,  in  height,  rather  bdow  the  middle  stature,  and  in 
early  life  slender,  and  full  of  agility.  He  often  said  that,  in  his  youth,  in  w«dk- 
ing,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  keep  pace  with  an  ordinary  horseman;  and  that  he 
frequently,  on  a  winter's  morning,  walked  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  break 
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hat,  without  aDj  poinliil  effort.  Before  his  arrival  at  middle  age,  however,  ho 
hecame  corpalent,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  life.  It  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly, like  a  disease,  and  no  degree  of  abstinence  which  he  could  adopt,  appeared 
to  arrest  or  diminish  it.  Yet  his  corpulence  did  not  interfere  much  with  activity, 
even  in  advanced  age.  His  motions  were  habitually  rapid,  and  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  one  who  had  been  once  so  remarkably  agile.  He  was 
characteristically  quick  in  every  movement,  physical  and  intellectual.  Neither 
did  his  corpulence  interfere  with  his  health.  This  was  seldom  interrupted.  He 
was,  indeed,  occasionally  troubled  with  some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modem  fashionable  disease  called  dyspepsia.  He,  however,  very 
seldom  took  medicine;  but  generally  found  himself  entirely  relieved  by  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  hours,  to  which  he  uniformly  resorted. 

Many  other  virtues  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  might  be  cele- 
brated as  shining  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  perfect  integrity; 
his  freedom  from  all  hidden  policy  or  concealment;  the  disclosure  of  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  and  his  habitual  disinterest- 
edness, formed  a  charm  of  the  most  attractive  kind  in  all  his  Christian  and  social 
intercourse. 

To  have  had  the  opportunity  of  contributing  any  thing,  however  small,  towards 
embalming  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  regard  as  one  of^he  preciooi 
privileges  of  my  life. 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

SAKUEL  MILLER. 


JOHN  DURBURROW  BLAIR  * 

1785—1823. 

John  Dukburrow  Blair  was  bom  at  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa.,  Ooiober  16, 
1759.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  who  was  for  a  while  eettlel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  succeeded  his  brother  m 
both  pastor  of  the  church  and  teacher  of  the  school,  at  Fagg's  Manor.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  tke 
year  1775,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  The  Doctor,  having 
been  requested  to  name  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  Washingtoa 
Henry  Academy  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  under  the  oare  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  McCalla,  thought  proper  to  recommend  young  Mr.  Bhdr,  who  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Hanover,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Blair  had,  early  in  life,  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  had  formed 
a  purpose  to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology.  This  purpose  he  continued  to 
prosecute^  without  an  instruoter,  after  his  removal  to  the  South  ;  and  h*T- 
ing  passed  through  the  prescribed  trials  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hanerer,  wm 
licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel  about  the  year  1785.  Soon  after  ^ia,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Pole  Oreec,  in  Hanover,  of  which  Saarael 
Daviea  had  been  pastor,  while  in  Virginia ;  and,  having  aoeepted  the  edl, 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office*  He  retmed  his  oonmeeltOB  with  Mb 
ohweh  tiU  within  a  few  years  of  hia  death,  when,  by  reason  of  ih«  inflmiAieB 
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of  age,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  his  pastoral  duties  in  connection 
with  it.  He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Winston,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
gentleman  in  Hanover.  The  Academy  not  flourishing  according  to  his 
wbhes  and  expectations,  he  determined  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  city 
of  Richmond.  Here  he  taught  the  classics  to  a  number  of  boys  in  his  own 
bouse,  and  preached  on  every  alternate  Sabbath  in  the  Capitol,  still  giving 
the  one  half  of  his  labours  to  the  Church  in  Hanover,  which  was  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  miles  distant.  His  preaching  in  Richmond  was  in  friendly 
association  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Between 
these  two  clergymen  there  subsisted  a  long  and  intimate  friendship,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  decease  of  the  latter.  After  the  memorable 
calamity  of  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  by  the  burning  of  the  Rich- 
mond Theatre,  in  the  year  1812,  it  was  resolved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Oapitol  Hill  to  build  a  Monumental  Church  on  the  site  of  the  late  Theatre. 
In  this  enterprise  all  the  families,  Presbyterian  as  well  as  Episcopalian, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  the  Capitol,  enlisted,  without,  it 
would  seem,  any  very  definite  understanding  as  to  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  edifice ;  though,  after  it  was  completed,  it  was  thought  best  that  it 
should  be  occupied  exclusively  by  some  one  denomination,  and  the  majority 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Blair,  now  ani- 
mated by  a  more  liberal  and  energetic  spirit  than  ever  before,  proceeded  to 
ereot  a  handsome  church  edifice  for  themselves  on  Shockoe  Hill,  where 
he  officiated  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Before  this  time,  the 
people  had  never  been  formed  into  a  regular  church :  there  were  neither 
elders  nor  deacons,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  had  never  been  administered  by 
Mr.  Blair  in  Richmond ;  but  such  as  were  communicants  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  the  church  in  Hanover  to  join  in  the  participation  of  that  ordinance. 
As  soon  as  their  house  was  completed,  a  regular  church  was  constitute<], 
which  still  remains,  and  has  been  under  the  charge  of  several  successive 
pastors  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Blair. 

After  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Richmond,  he  became  intimate  with 
tiie  most  enlightened  men  of  the  place,  among  whom  were  Judge  Mai^ 
shall  and  Judge  Washington,  who  were  remarkably  fond  of  his  company, 
and  spent  much  of  their  leisure  in  a  club  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed 
member. 

His  death  came  not  suddenly,  but  gradually ;  and  when  he  found  his  end 
approaching,  he  had  his  children  called  around  his  bed,  and  addressed  them 
in  the  following  manner: — **  I  have  little  to  say  to  you, — much  less  than  I 
•xpecied,  in  oonsequence  of  weakness.  In  the  contemplation  of  death,  yon 
are  present  to  my  mind.  To  part  with  you  will  be  a  painful  scene.  My 
manner  of  life,  my  doctrine,  and  the  exhortations  I  have  given  you,  you 
know.  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  these  now.  Your  reliance  for  the 
pardon  of  your  sins  must  be  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  alone  yon 
must  look.  You  must  be  sanctified.  You  were  bom  in  sin,  as  I  was. 
This  most  be  overcome ;  for  nothing  unholy  can  ever  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  grace  of  God  alone  is  sufficient  to  sanctify  you,  to  rectify 
the  disorders  which  sin  has  introduced,  and  to  implant  in  your  hearts  new 
principles,  destroying  the  power  and  the  love  of  sin.  This  grace  is  ever  to 
ba  sought  with  humble^  penitent,  fervent  hearts.  In  addition  to  this,  and 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  thb,  you  will  find  your  highest  delight  in  God,  and  yoor 
highest  pltfksare  in  his  service.     As  for  myself,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  I  was  early  made  a  sabject  of  Diyine  graee.  I  have  not  been  without  my 
faults.  My  aberrations  are  chiefly  in  practical  religion.  When  I  was  young, 
I  was  very  enthusiastic ;  had  the  folly  to  think  that  if  they  would  let  me 
preaoh,  I  could  convert  the  world.  But  Gh>d  was  pleased  to  show  me  my 
insufficiency.  When  I  began  to  preach,  I  converted  nobody.  I  could  not 
do  it.  Yet  I  hope  God  has  made  me  an  instrument  of  good  to  many  souls. 
When  I  came  to  maturer  years,  my  religion  became  rather  a  calm  and  settled 
conviction  and  habit,  than  a  matter  of  feeling  and  an  ebullition  of  love.  And 
now,  after  I  am  gone,  if  it  is  asked  whether  I  made  any  remarkable  speech, 
you  may  answer,  No  ;  but  that  I  am  not  without  hope  and  confidence.  I 
depend  on  Him  in  whom  I  have  believed.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  plead 
his  promises  of  mercy.  He  has  never  left  me  nor  forsaken  me.  He  has 
supported  me  all  along,  and  I  believe,  will  do  so  still.  I  know  that  I  must 
pass  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death  ;  but  I  think  I  am  pre- 
pared for  God's  will,  and  that  I  shall  be  ready  when  He  shall  call  me  home. 
'  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !'  I  should  like  once 
more  to  speak  to  this  congregation ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  that." 
His  death  occurred  in  January,  1823 ;  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Hoge,  in  the  church  on  Shockoe  Hill,  already  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Blair  published  a  few  occasional  Sermons  during  his  life,  and  after 
his  death,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  under  the  direction  of  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hoge. 


FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Near  Hampdbn  Sidhbt  Collxgb,  May  8, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Blair  slightly  before  I  removed  to  Rich- 
mond to  reside  in  1812;  but  from  that  time  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  inti- 
mate as  long  as  he  lived,  and  my  relations  to  him  such  as  to  give  mo  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  character.  Many  years  have  passed  since  his  death; 
but  my  recollections  of  him  are  still  fresh,  and  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
request  in  communicating  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Bhiir  was  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  polished  men  that  you  would 
meet  in  any  circle.  He  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  and  was  of  rather  a 
slender  figure;  but  had  great  delicacy  of  person,  and  an  uncommonly  mild  and 
benignant,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intellectual,  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
much  more  than  clerg3rmen  generally  are,  a  man  of  the  world;  was  fond  of  polished 
and  fashionable  society,  and  mingled  in  it  perhaps  more  freely  than  was  consist- 
ent with  his  highest  Christian  enjoyment  or  ministerial  usefulness.  He  was 
always  particularly  welcome  to  such  circles,  as  his  bland,  engaging  manners, 
and  fine  social  qualities,  were  well  fitted  to  render  him  a  favourite.  He  never 
seemed  more  in  his  element  than  at  a  wedding.  And  this  brings  to  my  mind  one 
peculiarity  of  his  which  I  never  knew  how  to  account  for:  he  was  never  willing 
to  marry  any  one  who  had  not  been  baptized,  and  sometimes,  when  he  discovered 
at  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be  performed,  that  the  bride  had 
not  received  baptism,  he  would  abruptly  pause,  and  proceed  to  administer  it. 
He  was  very  fond  also  of  making  the  wedding  of  an  elder  daughter  the  occasion 
for  baptizing  the  younger  children  of  the  family.  He  was  accustomed  to  admin- 
ister the  ordinance  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  in  private,  and  the  occasioii 
(called  a  Chriatening)  usually  brought  tc^ther  many  of  the  friends  of  the  fitmily, 
and  was  often  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  hilarity.    It  was  botk 
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hif  principle  «nd  pnetiot  to  bi^iie  aU  ddldrea,  whether  their  pu«iits  vm 
profaesoTB  of  rriigkm  or  not. 

Mr.  Blair  m%y  be  regarded  as  haying  been  a  more  than  oonuBonlj  popular 
preacher.  The  staple  of  his  sermons  was  good  sense  and  sound  orthodoay, 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Chorch.  His  style  was  graoefiil 
and  polished,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  style. 
His  voice  was  soft  and  pleasant,  and  fell  like  sweet  music  on  the  ear  of  his 
audience.  My  impression  is  that  his  ministrations  were  not  remarkable  for 
Tariety— certainly  he  had  some  &vourite  expressions  which  he  repeated  so  often 
that  I  remember  them  to  this  day.  For  instance,  when  administering  the  Com- 
munion at  Hanover,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  I  have  heard  him  say,  I  know 
not  how  often, — ^in  addressing  the  coloured  communicants,  **  Methinks  your 
black  faces  will  hereafter  make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  white  robes  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  which  you  will  wear  in  Heaven."  Of  course  I  do  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment,  or  the  el^anoe  of  the  expres- 
sion— I  only  refer  to  it  as  a  sentence  which  he  often  repeated. 

Mr.  Blair  was  always  a  benevolent  man,  but,  in  his  latter  days,  he  evidwitly 
grew  in  spirituality.  I  was  not  present  at  his  dying  scene,  but  was  informed 
that  it  was  characterized  by  great  humility,  peace,  and  confidence  in  the  Saviour. 
His  death  produced  no  small  sensation  in  the  surrounding  community;  and  all 
felt  that  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments  and  virtues  had  passed  away. 

Most  respectfully, 

ANNE  S.  RICE. 


NATHAN  GRIER. 

1786—1814. 
FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MoCONAUGHT,  D.  D., 

PBSSIDIirT  or  WASHIIfOTOH   OOLLXOK. 

WASHiNQTOir,  Pa.,  June  25,  1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  The  man  whose  memory  you  ask  me  to  assist  iu 
embalming,  is  one  to  .whose  pious  example,  wise  counsels  and  instructions, 
and  earnest  prayers,  I  was  much  indebted  in  my  special  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  It  will,  therefore,  be  only  a  labour  of  love  for  me  to  comply 
with  your  request ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  impressions  of  the 
venerable  man  are  so  distinct  that  I  can  state  them  without  any  doubt  or 
misgiving  as  to  their  correctness.  I  have  also  in  my  possession  the  mate- 
rial facts  necessary  to  a  narrative  of  his  life. 

Nathan  Grier  was  bom  in  Backs  County,  Pa.,  in  September,  1760. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Agnes  (Caldwell)  Grier,  who,  after  their  mar- 
riage, came  to  this  country  from  Ireland.  Without  the  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion of  this  world,  they  were  rich  in  faith  and  good  works,  and  had  that 
tkonour  which  cometh  from  God.  By  education,  and  by  intelligent  conviction, 
they  embraced  cordially  and  held  firmly  the  faith  and  forms  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  They  had  three  daughters  and  eight  sons,  who  were  highly 
esteemed  for  their  intelligence,  piety,  and  eminent  worth.  Their  posterity, 
alill  numerous,  honourably  exemplify  the  virtues  of  their  worthy  anoestoDk 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  **  feared  the  Lord  from  his  yooth,"  and  was 
temarkable  for  his  piety  while  yet  a  boy.     Parental  example,  prayen,  aad 


instruelioD,  which,  were  saTinglj  bleti  to  the  rest  of  the  fiunSy,  wore  eri- 
dently  the  means  of  early  kindling  up  in  him  a  heavenly  light,  which  shone 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Deroted  to  Qod  in  his  youth  by 
humble  fSuth,  he  chose  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  as  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
classical  education  was  conducted  by  his  elder  brother,  the  Ker.  James 
Grier,  of  Deep  Ruu.  He  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  about 
1781,  and  was  graduated  in  1788.  His  standing  in  College  was  good,  but 
not  particularly  distinguished.  After  leaving  College,  he  taught  a  grammar 
school,  for  a  short  time,  in  Pitts  Grove.  He  prosecuted  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  aided  him  in 
his  classical  course.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1786.  In  the  same  year,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Congregation  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  and  was  installed  as 
their  Pastor  in  1787.  It  was  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  in  fact,  a  union 
for  life.  To  the  spiritual  good  of  this  congregation  his  labours  as  a  Pastor 
were  all  appropriated.  To  them  the  Head  of  the  Church  assigned  him,  as 
an  important  gift ; — his  time,  his  prayers,  his  cares,  and  his  faithful  efforts. 
Having  become  the  Pastor  of  a  congregation,  he  abo  became  a  husband,  by 
taking  as  his  wife,  Susannah  Smith,  a  member  of  his  own  Church,  and 
daughter  of  Eobert  and  Margaret  Smith, — the  grandparents  of  the  distin- 
guished General  P.  F.  Smith,  lately  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  of  Cali* 
fornia.  This  family  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  comfortable  worldly  ' 
circumstances ;  and  Mr.  Grier's  choice  of  a  partner  there  was  by  a  kind 
direction  of  Providence.  She  was  eminently  a  **help  meet"  in  the  duties 
and  cares  of  that  interesting  relation.  With  great  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  exemplary  domestic  economy,  she  maintained  a  pious  walk,  and  a  life 
of  intimate  communion  with  God.  By  her  prayers  and  example,  she 
strengthened  the  hands  and  encouraged  the  heart  of  her  husband  in  his 
official  duties,  his  necessary  worldly  engagements,  and  the  wise  and 
pious  government  and  instruction  of  their  common  offspring.  Her  society, 
counsel,  and  aid,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life. 
She  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  January  2,  1812,  about  two 
years  before  he  was  summoned  from  his  earthly  labours. 

For  the  large  and  important  charge  to  which  he  was  called,  the  Head  of 
the  Church  had  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  him.  The  Rev.  John 
Carmichael,  a  minister  of  very  considerable  eminence,  had  been  his  imme- 
diate predecessor ;  and  the  Congregation  being  highly  intelligent  and  well 
instructed  in  Divine  truth,  were  abundantly  qualified  to  enjoy  and  appre* 
ciate  an  able  and  faithful  ministry, — such  as  they  found  in  the  Pastor  which 
God  had  now  given  them.  His  judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating, 
and  bis  talents  as  a  preacher  eminently  popular.  With  a  voice  clear,  plea^ 
sant  and  commanding,  he  exhibited  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  a  deep  and 
tender  earnestness,  which  never  failed  to  secure  attention,  and  often  made 
a  powerful  impression.  He  spake  as  one  who  believed  and  felt  the  force  of 
Divine  truth,  and  the  weight  of  ministerial  responsibility.  His  sermons 
were  usually  short,  and  combined  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  due  propor- 
tions. He  never  failed  to  preach  **  Christ  crucified,'*  but  he  also  faithfully 
exhibited  to  sinners  their  guilt  and  danger,  that  thus  they  might  be 
prepared  to  welcome  the  gracious  provision  which  the  Gospel  offers.  His 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  was  elaborated  with  devout  and  oonsoientious 
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oaro.  The  arraiigem<mt  of  hia  dusoonrseB  was  nataial  and  Iwid,  and  tka 
mfttter  of  them  ftt  onee  eminently  eyangeUcal  and  praeticaL  While  his  style 
was  oorreot,  chaste  and  graceful,  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  ornaments  of 
a  refined  rhetoric ;  nor  did  he  deal  in  perplexing  and  difficult  questions, 
involving  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics.  His  goveraing  aim  was  to  declare 
*'the  whole  counsel  of  Gh>d  "  so  plainly  that  all  eould  understand  it,  and  so 
discriminatcly  that  each  one  might  appropriate  it.  He  sought  not  to  exalt 
himself  but  Christ ;  not  to  be  honoured  or  rewarded  with  the  praise  of  men, 
but  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  those 
in  relation  to  whom  he  knew  that  **  he  must  render  an  account."  As  might 
be  expected,  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed.  To  other 
churches  also,  in  which  he  was  occasionally  called  to  minister,  his  services 
were  eminently  aoceptable.  In  Theology,  his  views  were  clear,  profound, 
well  arranged,  and  evangelical.  In  all  the  duties  of  religion,  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  understood  their  importance  and  solemnity.  His  indivi- 
dual attachments  were  strong,  sincere  and  discriminating,  though  they  were 
not  cherished  to  the  exclusion  of  those  respectful  attentions  and  benevolent 
feelings  which  he  owed  to  his  fellow  men  in  general.  His  disposition  was 
eminently  social.  In  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends  he  found  mnch 
enjoyment,  nor  did  he  fail  to  impart  as  much  as  he  received.  Hilarity, 
always  chastened  by  Christian  decorum,  shed  a  grateful  influence  over  every 
circle  in  which  he  mingled. 

One  important  characteristic  which  Mr.  Grier  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  was  firmness  of  purpose.  His  opinions  were  formed  upon  careful 
consideration,  were  maintained  with  unwavering  confidence,  and,  if  occasion 
required,  defended  with  manly  vigour  and  independence.  And  the  same 
was  true  in  relation  to  what  he  regarded  as  ascertained  duty.  It  must  be 
done,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might.  Of  many  feusts  illustrative  of 
this  feature  of  his  character,  I  venture  to  refer  to  one.  On  meetings  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  other  judicatories  of  the  Church,  he  was  a  punctual 
attendant;  and,  in  conducting  business,  was  among  the  most  efficient  mem* 
bers.  During  my  connection  with  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  by  which  I 
was  licensed,  troubles  in  Ireland  caused  the  removal  to  this  country  of 
many  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been  prominent  in  their  opposition 
to  the  civil  government  at  home.  Their  cherished  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  leading  part  which  they  had  previously  acted,  seemed  to  have  been 
fiftvourable  to  the  growth  of  their  self-esteem,  and  evidently  led  some  of  them 
to  expect  more  deference  than  they  could  reasonably  claim.  They  seemed 
also,  in  virtue  of  their  being  foreigners,  to  regard  themselves  as  more  skilled 
in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  the  ministers  who  had  had  their 
training  in  this  country.  At  such  arrogant  assumption  nunc  felt  more 
indignant  than  Mr.  Grier ;  and  not  seldom  he  manifested  his  independent 
American  spirit,  by  resisting  undue  interference,  and  dispensing  merited 
rebuke.  In  reference  to  such  cases,  he  would  jocosely  remark,  **  a  gentle 
picking  to  let  off  the  wind  seems  expedient  and  may  be  useful.**  In  all 
his  relations  as  a  pastor,  a  citixen,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  man,  he  was  earn* 
est  in  his  endeavours  to  know  what  was  right,  and  inflexibly  firm  in  his 
adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Grier  was  not  only  eminently  honoured  of  God  as  a  Pastor  ^l  hia 
Congregation,  and  as  a  faithful  and  very  aoceptable  prpxcher  of  the  (Gospel 
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in  the  ohnrohes  genenJlj,  but  had  an  important  instrnmentalitj  in  direot- 
ing  and  aiding  young  men  in  their  studies  preparatory  to  the  Gospel  minis- 
try. The  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  had  not  then  provided  Theolo- 
gioal  Seminaries,  and  students  in  Theology  availed  themselves  of  the  libra- 
ries and  instructions  of  the  pastors  of  churches,  as  they  had  opportunity. 
The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Grier  was  held  as  a  pious,  able  and  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  induced  many  to  avail  themselves  of  his  direction 
and  aid.  The  quiet  and  order  of  his  house ;  his  example  as  a  devoted  Chrb- 
tian,  a  pastor,  and  a  preacher ;  his  pleasant  manners  ;  his  kind  and  ready 
efforts  to  promote  the  piety,  comfort,  and  knowledge  of  his  students, — make 
the  memory  of  those  times  and  circumstances  pleasant  and  imperishable. 
Those  who  studied  under  his  direction,  were  accustomed  to  divide  their 
time  between  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a 
series  of  questions — about  one  hundred  in  number — in  the  usual  order  of 
the  System  of  Theology.  On  these  questions  they  were  required  to  write 
pretty  fully,  and  submit  the  result  to  his  examination  and  criticism.  In 
like  manner,  they  composed  sermons,  on  which  they  had  his  opinion  as  to 
matter  and  manner.  All  this  required  mnch  of  his  time  and  attention; 
which,  however,  he  always  gave  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

As  a  husband, 'a  father,  and  guardian  of  his  family,  bis  whole  demeanour 
was  characterized  by  Christian  dignity,  condescension,  affection,  and  faith- 
fUness.  And  the  God  of  his  family  crowned  with  his  efficient  benediction 
his  efforts  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He 
left  five  children, — three  daughters  and  two  sons.  Two  of  his  daughters 
became  the  very  estimable  wives  of  respectable  Presbyterian  ministers, — 
the  former  theological  students  of  their  father ;  and  the  third  is  the  worthy 
and  Christian  widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  late  of  Fagg's  Manor,  Pa. 
His  sons,  in  early  life,  entered  on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  in  which  they  have  proved  themselves  able  and  fidthful. 
The  elder,  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Grier,  has  long  been  the  esteemed  pastor  of 
the  Congregations  of  Tom's  Creek  and  of  Piney  Creek  within  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery.  The  younger  son,  the  Rev.  John  N.  C.  Grier,  D.  P.,  was, 
soon  after  his  Other's  demise,  chosen  unanimously  as  successor  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregation  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  His  settlement 
there  was  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814.  In  that  charge,  of  which  he  is 
now  pastor,  he  ha^  laboured  continuously,  faithfully  and  acceptably.  I 
may  add  that  there  are  very  few  stated  pastors,  whose  labours  have  been 
more  eminently  blessed  by  repeated  seasons  of  gracious  visitation,  and 
large  accessions  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  It  is  indeed  a  garden 
of  the  Lord,  over  which  his  special  care  has  been  exercised,  and  on  which 
He  has  shed  largely  the  refreshing  influences  of  his  grace. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.  Twenty-seven  years  he  served  them 
with  fidelity  and  success,  until,  having  finished  the  work  which  was  assigned 
him,  he  was  summoned  from  his  labours  on  earth  to  a  glorious  reward  ii^ 
Heaven.  He  died  of  a  typhoid  fever,  of  only  eight  days  continuance, 
March  81,  1814,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon, 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  and  was  published. 

The  many  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  intimate  association  with 
Uiis  excellent  man,  and  the  remoteness  of  my  residence  from  him  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  lifb,  prevent  me  from  reoordbg  many  inddents  in  hm 
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hiatorj,  whkk  mi^^t  hsTe  giyen  addUtoaal  interest  to  my  DAmtiTe,  and 
NBd«ied  this  tribute  to  his  mMnorj  more  worthy  of  its  Tenerated  subjeot. 
I  am  moat  reapeotfullj  and  affectionately, 

Your  brother  in  the  Goapel  of  Christ, 

DAVID  McCONAUGHT. 

The  Key.  Nathan  Grier,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  preceding  sketch, 
had  an  elder  brother,  Jambs  Obieb,  who  was  abo  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  a  native  of  Deep  Run ;  was  hopefully  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1772 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  177B  and  1774 ;  studied  Theology  under  Dr. 
Witherspoon ;  was  lioensed  to  preach  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1775  ;  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery,  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Deep  Bun,  in  1776.  This  was  his  only  pastoral  charge, 
though  he  supplied  for  some  years  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Tinicum. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1791,  aged  forty-one  years,  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  lungs, — having,  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  death,  on  account  of  great  bodily  weakness,  delivered  his  sermons  in  a 
sitting  posture.  He  closed  his  pulpit  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  closed 
his  earthly  existence  the  next  day.  His  Funeral  Sermon  Vas  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin  of  Neshaminy,  and  was  published. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  who  has  had  access  to  the 
best  means  of  information  concerning  him,  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries: — 

**In  person  the  Rev.  James  Qrier  was  of  medium  height;  exceedingly  thin; 
erect  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  and  neat  in  his  dress;  with  a  countenance 
remarkably  sedate, — ^yet  not  sombre  but  winning,  so  that  the  children  of  his 
congregation  loved  his  society,  and  were  easy  in  his  presence.  His  hair  was  jet 
black  and  abundant, — was  paHed  in  front  and  lay  combed  back  over  his  temples. 
He  was  amiable  and  conciliatory  in  his  disposition  and  manner;  as  one  expresses 
it, — '  making  peace  between  God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  neigh- 
bour.*' 

'*  His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry, 
from  failure  of  health,  it  acquired  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  its  tones.  He  spoke 
with  due  deliberation,  and  usually  just  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ordinarily  used  but  little  gesture,  and  that  of  the  milder  kind;  but  his  manner 
was  always  earnest,  and  at  times  it  became  deeply  impassioned.  Not  in  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  so  much  as  in  the  persuasive  pdwer  of  the  Gospel  did  his 
strength  lie.  One  of  his  congregation  who  lived  to  be  aged,  used  to  say  of  him 
that '  it  was  not  possible  to  hear  him  preach  and  refrain  from  tears;'  though,  as 
is  said  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  I  have  n^ ver  met  with  one  who  recollected 
ever  seeing  the  preadier  himself  weep  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon. 

"  He  is  represented  as  a  very  discriminating,  instructive  preacher,  with  a 
power  over  an  audience  to  which  few  attain.  An  incident  may  illustrate  this — 
He  was  at  Tinicum  on  a  Communion  Sabbath,  and  followed  up  the  Sacramental 
senrice  with  a  Sermon  on  the  text, — "  And  the  door  was  shut."  After  reading 
the  passage,  he  closed  his  Bible  with  an  action  somewhat  energetic,  and  lifting 
up  his  hands,  apparently  in  the  deepest  agony,  exclaimed, — '  My  God,  and  is 
the  door  shut  ?'  The  impression  upon  the  whole  congregation  was  perfectly 
overwhelming;  and  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Grier  himself  regarded  the  sermon 
as  having  been  more  signally  blest  in  the  awakening  of  the  cardess  than  perhaps 
any  other  during  his  whole  ministry.  I  once  saw  it  in  manuscript,  and  it  ^ 
in  no  way  remark»Me  for  its  thought  or  its  stmctore. 
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'*  He  never  rtad  his  lermons  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  said  that  his  custom  nsnaUj 
to  write  out  on  Monday  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  Sabbath.  But  an 
aged  man, — not  a  member  of  his  congregation, — told  me,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
in  his  youth  he  remembered  hearing  him  preach  at  Deep  Run,  when — as  a  very 
unusual  thing — he  faltered  in  the  use  of  a  word,  then  tried  a  second  time,  and 
not  being  successful,  drew  a  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  and  turning  over  a  few 
leares,  and  finding  the  expression  he  wanted,  replaced  the  paper  and  proceeded 
as  before.  Whether  he  sometimes  preached  memoriter,  or  always  trusted  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  his  language,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

*'  I  cannot  learn  that  his  pastoral  life  was  marked  by  what  in  these  days 
would  be  denominated  a  Revival  of  religion;  but  he  built  up  and  strengthened 
the  people  of  God;  instructed  the  children  of  the  Church;  exemplified  what  a 
Christian  minister  ought  to  be;  and  elevated  the  standard  of  religious  character 
in  the  view  of  the  whole  community.  Fathers  Stewart  and  Dunlap,  brought 
into  jthe  church  in  his  day, — afterwards  ruling  elders,  and  distinguished  for  their 
close  walk  with  God,  used  to  determine  all  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
and  myself, — doctrinal  and  experimental,  with  simply  this  appeal — *  Mr.  Grier 
thought  so.'  No  living  man  so  controlled  their  minds  as  did  James  Grier,  who 
had  been  in  his  grave  for  half  a  century." 

Mr.  Grier  was  first  married  to  a  Miss  Tenbroeck  of  New  Jersey,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Ferguson  of  Deep 
Run,  who  had  four  children, — three  daughters  and  one  son. 

The  son  was  John  Fbrqubon  Grier,  who  also  entered  the  ministry. 
He  was  bom  at  Deep  Run  in  the  year  1784 ;  was  fitted  for  College  in  die 
Brandywine  Academy;  entered  Dickinson  College  in  1799,  and  graduated 
with  the  first  honour  of  his  class,  in  1808 ;  was  a  teacher  snccessiTely  of  a 
classical  school  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Brandywine ;  pro- 
secated  his  theological  studies  under  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  June  26,  1810 ;  was 
ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Reading,  Pa.,  November  28, 
1814 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  MeadviUe  Collie  ; 
and  died  January  26,  1829.  The  oiroomstanoes  of  his  death  were  peoulimr. 
There  had  been,  for  a  short  time  previous,  indications  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  religion  in  his  Congregation.  On  the  evening  on  which  he  died,  he 
had  attended  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  conversation  with  those  who  were  in 
an  anxious  state  of  mind.  At  this  meeting  there  was  great  solemnity  man- 
ifest, and  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  hb  way  home,  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  a  revival  of  religion  had  commenced.  He  retired  about  eleven  o'clock, 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  Soon  after  he  fell  asleep,  his  wife,  hearing  a 
faint  groan,  spoke  to  him ;  bat  she  received  no  answer.  The  reason  was 
that  he  was  dead.  The  religions  interest  increased  greatly  after  his  death, 
and  nearly  seventy  persons  were  added  to  the  church  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  Eulogy  was  pronounced  upon  Dr.  Grier,  by  C.  B.  Penrose,  Esq.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Belles  Lettres  Society  of  Dickinson  College,  on  the  27th  of 
Haroh  snooeeding  his  death,  and  was  published. 
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AARON  WOOLWORTH,  D.D* 

1786—1821. 

Aaeon  Wool  worth,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Lois  Woolworih,  waa 
born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  October  25,  1763.  His  father  coltivated  a 
small  farm,  and,  in  ooanection  with  that,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tan- 
Bar,  currier,  and  shoemaker.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1780 ;  had  a 
highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar  daring  his  whole  course;  and 
reoei^d  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1784.  It  was  while  he  was  aa 
undergraduate  that  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  reali- 
ties, and  he  entered  with  fixed  purpose  on  the  religious  life.  About  the 
time,  and  probably  on  the  very  day,  of  hb  joining  the  church,  he  commiCted 
to  paper  the  following  solemn  engagements  : — 

"  Yale  Collegb,  August  4, 1783. 
'*  I  do  this  day  lay  myself  under  renewed  obligations  to  surrender  the 
remuuing  part  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  my  Creator ;  and,  by  Divine 
assistance,  to  walk  according  to  the  most  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  mj 
most  glorious  Redeemer — in  a  full  belief  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  to  practise  all  duties  therein  required,  according 
to  my  best  knowledge ;  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  warfare  with  every  sin  ; 
to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue among  my  fellow-men  ;  to  take  Christ's  yoke  upon  me  ;  to  take  up  hia 
cross  and  follow  Him  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;  to  hate  father 
aad  mother,  brethren  and  sisters,  and  even  my  own  life,  in  comparison  with 
my  love  to  my  Saviour ;  to  surrender  up  myself  to  be  saved  entirely  by  his 
merits  and  vicarious  righteousness  ;  to  deny  myself  of  all  good  things  which 
interfere  with  Ood's  glory ;  to  resign  myself  entirely  to  his  service,  having 
no  will  of  my  own,  contrary  to  his  most  holy  will.** 

After  leaving  College,  he  taught  school,  for  a  short  time,  in  Enfield, 
Oonn.;  after  which,  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Eastern  Association  of  New  London  County.  After 
preaching  for  some  little  time  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  he  went  to  Long 
Island,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787,  and  commenced  preaching  as  a 
candidate  to  the  Church  in  Bridgehampton.  That  church  had  been  long 
destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  was  then  in  a  distracted  state ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  personal  application  from  a  committee  of  the  church,  that  he 
was  induced  to  visit  them.  His  6rst  sermon  was  from  the  text, — **  I  aak, 
therefore,  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?  '*  He  was  received  at  once 
with  great  favour,  and  measures  were  soon  taken  which  resulted  in  his  per- 
manent settlement.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1787, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buell 
of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  The  Church  was  at  that  time  Congregational, 
though  it  subsequently  became  Presbyterian. 

Several  powerful  revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  his  ministry,  par- 
ticularly one  in  the  year  1800,  an   account  of  which  was  published  in 

•  Plkimfi>  Foa.  6«m.— Primt'f  Hlit.  L.  I.— MS.  horn  hie  ton,  8.  B.  Woolwortii>  LL.  B. 
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conneotion  with  Dr.  Bnell's  Narrative  of  an  extenriye  Bevival  in  East 
Hampton. 

In  1809,  he  receiyed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  <^ 
New  Jersey. 

Though  his  oonstitation  was  not  very  vigorous,  his  health  was  generally 
good,  and  he  was  seldom  prevented  from  preaching  by  illness.  He  often 
sud  that  he  desired  to  go  from  hb  labours  to  his  rest ;  and  his  prayer  was 
signally  answered.  His  last  labours  were  on  the  Sabbath,  March  25, 1821, 
when  he  preached  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unusual  fer- 
vency and  tenderness.  He  was  then  labouring  under  a  severe  cold,  which 
terminated  in  a  typhoid  affection  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d 
of  April  following.  Hb  mind,  during  his  illness,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
serenity,  and  one  of  his  last  expressions  was — **  Death  has  no  terrors  to 
me."  A  Sermon  with  reference  to  his  death  was  preached  to  his  bereaved 
flock,  a  short  time  after,  by  the  Bev.  Ebeneier  Phillips,*  of  East  Hampton, 
and  was  published. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1788,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Buell,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  her  eldest  son,  at  Homer,  in  Oort- 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1846.  He  left  five  children,  one  of 
whom,  Samuel  Buell^  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1822,  and  is  now 
(1854)  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  D.  D 

Boston,  November  24, 1852. 

My  dear  Brother:  The  name  of  Dr.  Wool  worth  revives  in  my  mind  a  flood  of 
tender  reminiscences.  I  was  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  ardent  and  inexperienced, 
when  our  acquaintance  commenced;  he,  a  father  whose  love,  guidance,  and  sup- 
port were  returned  by  filial  affection,  confidence,  and  gratitude.  Our  love,  like 
that  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  was  precious  and  mutual;  and  to  me,  in  the  novi- 
tiate of  my  public  labours,  his  affection,  example,  and  counsels,  were  inesti- 
mable. 

His  stature  was  a  little  below  the  medium.  His  countenance  was  the  index 
of  intellect,  but  mild  and  prepossessing.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  Christian 
gentleman, — ^unaffected  and  winning.  His  intellect  and  scholarship  were  much 
above  mediocrity.  His  judgment  was  remarkably  sound;  his  piety  deep  and 
efficacious — all  which  rendered  him  among  the  most  beloved  and  influential  min- 
isters on  the  Island. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  intellectual,  discriminating  and  argumentative.  In  his 
delivery  he  was  earnest,  and  in  his  applications  powerful  and  pungent. 

He  was  extensively  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Island,  as  a  great  and 
good  and  usefbl  man  in  his  day  and  generation.  And  the  praises  on  earth  can- 
not add  to  the  honours  and  joys  in  which  he  has  long  been  participating  in 
Heaven. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Buell,  of  revival 
memory,  was  indeed  a  help-meet  for  her  husband,  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  to  me 
also;  and  by  me  greatly  beloved,  as  her  children  still  are.  She  ftdfllled  her 
mission  well,  and  lived  long  to  be  useful  in  the  Church  of  Qod. 

I  am  affectionately  yours, 

LYMAN  BEECHER. 

*  BBBvsfsm  PaiLLiPS  wm  ordAlned  and  iiiftalled  th«  fiflh  Piator  of  the  Chnrdi  in  Saei 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  May  16, 1811.  Failare  of  health  eompeUed  him  to  ntign  hii  eham,  and  ha 
was  dismissed  on  the  16th  of  Maroh,  1830.  He  remoTed  to  Carnal^  Putnam  OomSjp  N.  T«> 
where  he  died  not  far  ftom  the  year  1840. 
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FROM  THE  REY.  R.  S.  STORRS,  D.  D. 

BmAummUf  Mass.i  Jane  18, 1867. 

My  d«ur  Sir  :  Pleasant  as  it  is  to  throw  back  the  mind  on  scenes  that  trans- 
]ured  fifty  jsan  ago,  it  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  mark  the  imperfections  of  a 
memorj,  retaining  riwid  impressions  of  general  fibcts,  bat  failing  in  power  to 
inrest  them  with  the  fi^eshness  of  passing  realities.  Yet,  if  ineffkceable  impres- 
sions of  moral  worth  made  on  an  indindaal  mind  by  eariy  aequaintance,  can  be 
transferred  in  any  measure  to  others,  they  will  not  be  useless,  even  if  not  clothed 
in  the  drapery  of  instructiye  and  amusing  incident. 

Dr.  Woolworth,  known,  from  early  childhood,  throagh  my  parents  who  lovod 
him  as  a  brother,  and  throagh  the  large  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  com- 
posing no  small  part  of  my  honoured  fkther's  congregation, — ^known  also  per- 
sonally in  later  youthful  years,  as  a  man  of  large  heart,  clear  mind,  and  warm 
social  affections, — was  selected  as  my  theological  teacher  on  my  leaving  College. 
For  a  year,  my  home  was  in  his  family;  and  not  even  a  father's  house  could 
inspire  more  of  confidence,  freedom,  and  affection,  than  filled  the  heart  of  his 
theological  noTitiate. 

A  more  genial  spirit  has  rarely,  if  ever,  pervaded  a  human  bosom :  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  the  law  of  kindness  was  erer  on  his  tongue,  while  from  lai^ 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  loye,  he  poured  light  and  joyousncss  oyer  eYerj  cir- 
<de  in  which  he  moyed. 

In  his  insulated  location,  and  through  his  ezcessiye  modesty,  he  was  not  often 
called  to  direct  the  course  of  students  in  Divinity;  but  whenever  he  yielded  to 
solicitations  of  this  kind,  he  showed  himself  a  workman  that  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  secured  the  highest  respect  of  his  pupils :  his  discriminating  mind, 
ikmiliar  manner,  spiritual  unction,  and  evident  anxiety  to  train  up  preachers 
like  Paul  and  John,  commanded  the  affectionate  reverence  of  all  who  sat  at  his 
feet,  and  shared  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  diligent  studies  and  varied  ezperieuoe. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural  in  form  as  well  as  spirit;  his  sermons 
were  thoroughly  prepared,  and  usually  written  out  in  full — logical,  direct  and 
persuasive  in  their  construction,  they  were  always  heard  with  interest  and  pro- 
fit, and  formed  a  valuable  model  for  the  study  of  those  under  his  instruction. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to  his  flodc, — not  only  dischai^ 
ing  duty  faithfully  to  the  sick,  the  bereaved,  the  dying,  and  the  otherwise 
afflicted,  but,  entering  often  every  family  of  his  congregation  with  the  freedom 
and  affection  of  a  father,  he  invited  the  free  communication  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing on  all  subjects  of  interest;  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all,  and  ascertain- 
ing their  spiritual  condition,  he  ministered  instruction  to  godly  edifying,  with 
cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  aptness  of  speech  strikingly  impressive.  No  pastor,  I 
venture  to  say,  was  ever  more  entirely  trusted  and  tenderly  beloved  by  all 
classes  of  the  community — the  result  of  a  perfect  transparency  of  character, 
and  an  overflowing  sympathy  with  them  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  And  when  the 
divisions  and  alienations  that,  under  another  ministry,  had  preceded  his  settle- 
ment, and  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  of  the  **  New  Lights"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  "  Conservatives"  on  the  other,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  skill  with  which  he  met  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  the  unlimited  confidence  he  inspired,  developed  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  his  ofSce.  Always  active  and  devoted,  he  was  yet  **  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent and  harmless  as  a  dove."  In  all  good  things  he  was  zealously  affected; 
but  when  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared,  his  zeal  burst  forth 
as  a  glowing  fiame;  and  in  the  lecture  room,  the  praying  circle,  and  the  house  of 
God,  alike,  his  heart  and  lips  were  manifestly  touched  by  a  coal  froa  the  altar 
in  Heaven.  It  having  been  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  during  one  of  the  first 
«nd  most  predous  revivals  I  have  ever  witnessed,  his  course  of  prooeduie» 
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whether  with  the  Christian  or  the  onhelieTer,  the  awftkened  sinner  or  yain 
caviller,  left  on  mj  mind  impressions  of  his  exoelknoe  as  a  spiritual  guide, 
which  are  still  fresh  as  in  the  spring-tide  of  youth,  and  scarcely  less  important 
in  their  practical  bearings  than  the  elaborated  lectures,  and  conyincing  demon- 
strations, of  the  Theological  Tutor. 

ReceiTiog  licensure  fW>m  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  and  labouring  Ibr  many 
months  within  its  bounds,  I  had  opportunity  to  learn  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  throughout  the  churches.  Not  a  few  of  these  were  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  destitute  of  regular  ministrations — ^nearly  aU  of  them  had  been 
rent  by  diyisions  like  those  which  had  once  distracted  his  own  parish—on  all 
sides  they  were  assailed  by  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  needed  counsel  and 
encouragement  from  the  few  settled  ministers  of  their  own  connection.  Nor 
were  these  ministers  the  men  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  the  enfeebled 
churches;  and  their  missionary  tours  through  the  Island  were  frequent,  labori- 
ous, and  refreshing  *'  like  a  dear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the 
heat  of  haryest."  None  sympathised  more  deeply  in  the  afflictions  of  Zion,  nor 
laboured  more  abundantly  and  successfully  to  relieve  them,  than  Dr.  Wool  worth. 
His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches;  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  ikther,  spoke  of 
him  as  an  ever  sympathiiing  frirad,  confided  in  him  as  a  sagacious  counsellor, 
and  loved  him  as  an  elder  brother.  In  his  bodily  pretence,  social  converse,  pul- 
pit teachings,  and  fiHrent  prayers,  they  ddighted;  but  in  the  absence  of  these, 
his  "  letters"  were  always  "  weighty  and  powerful,"  even  if  they  conveyed  but 
a  single  item  of  information  or  advice,  closing  with  the  benediction — **  Grace, 
mercy  and  peace  trota  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with  you  all."  His  name  is 
still  as  "ointment  poured  hrih  among  those  churches;"  and  though  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  passing  away  of  generations,  must  bury  its  sweet  odour  in  the 
same  grave  that  treasures  up  his  precious  dust,  it  will  be  restored  at  the  sound- 
ing of  the  Archangel's  trump,  and  be  had  in  '*  everlasting  remembrance,"  as 
associated  with  the  glory  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  shining 
"  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

If  I  Mt  at  liberty  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Dr.  Woolworth's 
character,  and  exhiUt  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  relations  of  a  husband  and 
ikther,  a  friend  and  companion,  a  Christian  patriot  and  philanthropist,  or  if 
there  were  room  for  the  detail  of  incidents  illustrative  of  his  thedogical  erudi- 
tion and  acumen,  and  his  pastoral  fidelity  and  tenderness,  other  pages  might 
well  be  filled.  For  in  conjugal  devotion  to  the  incomparably  meek  and  energetic 
companion  of  his  life,  and  in  prayerful  solicitude  for  the  children  of  his  love,  he 
was  unsurpassed.  Discriminating  in  his  friendships,  they  were  firm  and  enduring. 
Choice  in  his  companionships,  they  were  cheerful  and  humorous  though  grave. 
Ardent  in  his  patriotism,  he  flindied  in  no  struggle  for  his  country's  honour, 
though  his  convictions  of  the  course  to  secure  it  differed  ever  so  widely  from 
those  of  his  best  friends.  And  boundless  in  his  philanthropy,  he  spared  no 
labour  nor  sacrifice  to  relieve  suffering,  and  "give  quietness  and  assurance  for* 
ever,"  at  home  and  abroad.  To  youthful  preachers  he  never  fiiiled  to  give  advice 
when  asked,  encouragement  when  needed,  and  monitory  counsels  when  duty 
prompted — wounding  the  sensibilities  of  none,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all, 
and  inspiring  admiration  of  his  delicacy  and  faithfulness.  Among  his  people, 
whether  he  met  errorists  of  one  kind  or  another,  at  the  fireside  or  in  the  social 
circle,  he  quickly  made  their  misapprehensions  visible  to  themselves,  in  a  way 
that  gave  no  offence,  while  it  compelled  their  admission  of  the  clearness  of  his 
mind,  the  pureness  of  his  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  the  apples  of  gold  he  set 
before  them  in  vases  of  silver.  But  I  already  trespass  too  far  in  indulging  tho 
sweet  reminiscences  of  one  whose  upward  fiight  has  oft  compelled  the  exclama 
tion,  "  My  father,  my  fkther  !  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.* 
Mo«t  respectftilly  and  affectionately  yours, 

B.  8.  STORBS. 
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FROM  THB  RET.  CALYIH  COLTOK,  D.  D. 

New  York,  Sepiember  8, 1866. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  jaa  a 
reminiscence  of  the  character  of  mj  uncle,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Wool  worth,  D.  D. 

As  you  are  doubtless  already  in  possession  of  the  most  important  historical 
points  of  his  biography,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  brief  record  of  my  abiding 
impression  of  his  benevolence,  which,  though  natural  to  him,  was  doubtless,  and 
in  no  small  degree,  improved  and  stimulated  by  the  elevated  tone  of  his  Christian 
character.  When  I  was  at  Yale  College,  I  sometimes  spent  a  vacation  with  mj 
uncle  at  Bridgehampton,  and  being  the  son  of  a  sister  whom  he  loved,  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  me,  and  showed  me  great  kindness. 

*'  Cousin,"  he  used  to  say,  "  'Suaviter  in  modo,  etfwrtiter  in  re,*  is  an  infal- 
lible maxim  for  making  ourselves  agreeable  and  successful  in  life.''  The  iruovt- 
ier  in  modo  he  himself  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it  arose  from  the 
never  failing  kindness  of  his  heart.  However  I  may  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
maxim,  I  could  never  forget  it;  and  through  life,  as  often  as  I  have  read  or  heard 
it,  or  had  occasion  to  use  it,  it  has  invariably  brought  my  uncle  to  mind,  with  his 
own  manner  of  uttering  it;  and  his  manner  was  always  an  exemplification  of 
the  first  part  of  it.  His  feelings  towards  all  persons  were  always  kind,  and 
actively  so,  as  occasion  invited  or  permitted.  His  domestic  relations,  as  fash- 
ioned and  cultivated  by  himself,  presented  a  calm,  reflected  image  of  the  impres- 
sions of  his  hand.  A  family  thus  trained  was  a  beautiful  model  of  that  sphere 
of  life,  whence  emanate  the  hallowing  influences  of  society. 

My  uncle's  pastoral  relations  were  of  a  similar  character;  and  he  stood  before 
his  people  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  only  to  command  their  attention  as  hearers  of 
the  Word,  but  to  impress  upon  them, — ^not  studiously  as  a  purpose  cherished  by 
himself,  but  unavoidably  from  his  well-known  character, — a  sense  of  his  own 
bright  example  of  the  doctrine  he  preached.  The  people  of  his  parish,  some- 
what remote  from  the  great  bustle  of  the  world,  were  primitive  in  their  habits, 
and  it  needed  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  they  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  a  primitive  pastor.  Above  all,  his  natural  benevolence,  prompted 
by  the  lofty  motives  of  his  sacred  calling,  was  always  conspicuous,  because  it 
was  always  active;  and  it  stood  out  fbremost,  as  well  in  his  ministerial  functions, 
as  in  his  social  relations.  It  is  rare  that  we  flnd  so  much  of  the  man  of  Cod, 
in  this  lofty  sense  of  the  term,— whose  great  aim  and  constant  endeavour  are 
to  reconcile  men  to  Cod.  We  may  well  suppose  that  to  have  been  the  daily 
prayer  of  the  closet,  which  was  the  constant  and  unrelaxed  effort  of  the  life. 
And  in  what  fleld  could  the  benevolence  of  such  a  heart  be  more  advantageously 
exemplified? 

With  great  respect,  I  am  yours, 

C.  COLTOK. 


JOSEPH  BADGER  * 

1786—1846. 

JoBBPH  Badobb  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Giles 
Badger,  who  came  from  England  abont  the  year  1685,  and  settled  in  New- 
bury, Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Langdon)  Badger,  who, 
after  having  resided  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  afterwards,  for  a  while,  in  New 
Jersey,  removed  to  that  part  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  is  now  called  Wil- 
braham.  Here  Joseph  was  born  on  the  28th  of  February,  1757.  His 
parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and  were  careful  in  the  religious 
training  of  their  children.  In  1766,  the  family  removed  to  Partridgefield, 
(now  Peru,)  in  Berkshire  County,  which  was  then  a  new  and  uncultivated 
place,  and  without  any  school  or  other  means  of  intellectual  improvement. 
The  counsels  and  prayers  of  his  parents  at  this  period  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  hb  mind ;  though  he  was  subsequently  led  by  youthful 
vanities  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

In  February,  1775,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
entered  the  army,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  being 
enrolled  in  a  company  of  Colonel  John  Patterson's  regiment.  He  waited  on 
the  Chaplain  of  the  regiment,  the  Rev.  David  Avery,  for  about  two  years.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  afterwards  for  some  time 
with  Ocneral  Arnold  in  Canada,  serving  in  the  different  capacities  of  soldier, 
baker,  and  nurse ;  suffering  at  one  time  from  the  small-pox,  and  at  another 
from  fever  and  ague;  and  often  subjected  to  the  most  imminent  perils. 
Having,  in  1777,  received  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he  went  to  visit 
some  friends  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  and  arrived  there  two  days  before  the 
British  destroyed  Danbury.  He  immediately  joined  a  party  who  went  forth 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  a  recruiting  officer,  and, 
after  participating  in  one  sharp  contest  with  them  in  Wilton,  and  another  in 
Fairfield,  he  returned  to  his  friends  in  New  Preston. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  enlisted  again  as  an  Orderly  Sergeant,  until  January, 
1778,  and  was  stationed  first  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  visited  hb  friends  in 
Massachusetts,  but  returned  to  New  Preston  before  the  close  of  February, 
and  hired  himself  out  in  the  business  of  weaving,  until  the  next  October ; 
in  which  time  he  wove  more  than  sixteen  hundred  yards  of  cloth.  Having 
earned  a  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his  clothing,  he  resolved  to 
spend  the  remainder  in  acquiring  some  more  knowledge  than  he  had  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — intending,  after 
a  short  time,  to  return  to  the  army.  As  there  was  no  school  in  New  Pres- 
ton, which  he  could  attend,  with  the  prospect  of  much  improvement,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  in  whose 
family  he  became  a  boarder.  Here  he  spent  the  winter  of  1779-80,  engaged 
in  study ;  but  in  the  spring  he  found  his  funds  so  reduced,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to  the  loom. 

About  this  time  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of 
the  Bible.     Without  experiencing  any  great  excitement,  he  gradually  gained 
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ike  eyidenoe,  as  1m  belieyed,  of  ft  Uioroiigh  ebiagt  of  olMiMUr,  aod,  after 
ft  few  weeks,  beoame  a  member  of  Mr.  Day's  ohnreh.  He  now  reliiiqiuahed 
Us  iotentioQ  of  retoraiDg  to  the  army,  and  resolvod  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  He  immediately  commenced  the  claasies 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Day,  and,  though  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted 
for  a  considerable  time  in  hb  studies,  both  by  sickness  and  by  teaching  a 
school  to  provide  himself  with  necessary  funds,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  tbe 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College  at  the  Commencement  in  1781.  During 
his  college  course  he  was  dependant  on  his  own  exertions  for  support ;  but, 
through  the  indulgence  of  President  Stiles  in  granting  him  all  the  faTours  in 
his  power,  and  by  teaching  a  school,  and  performing  certain  humble  serrioea 
in  the  College  for  which  he  receired  remuneration,  he  was  enabled  to 
advance  respectably  with  his  class  to  the  close  of  his  college  course.  Jjl 
his  senior  year,  he  constructed  a  Planetarium,  which  cost  him  about  three 
months'  labour,  and  for  which  the  Corporation  paid  him  one  hundred  dol- 
lars.    He  was  graduated  in  September,  1785. 

The  next  year  after  his  graduation,  he-  taught  a  school  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  and  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  then  aged  Rev. 
Mark  licavenworth ;  after  which,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association.  During  the  next  wbter,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  at 
Northbury,  (now  Plymouth.)  Conn.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1787,  he 
was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Blandford,  Mass., — the  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  being  preached  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day. 

While  residing  in  Mr.  Day's  fiuuily  as  a  student,  Mr.  Badger  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Lois,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Noble,  of  New  Milford, 
and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Day.  He  was  married  to  her  in  October,  1784, — a 
little  less  than  a  year  before  his  graduation,  and  three  years  before  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry.  By  thb  marriage  he  had  seven  children — three  sobs 
and  four  daughters. 

He  continued  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Blandford  thirteen  years.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1800,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  labour  as 
a  missionary  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  Acoordingly,  on  the 
15th  of  November  following,  he  set  out  for  that  new  and  distant  field  of 
labour ;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  somewhat  perilous  journey,  he  reached 
Youngstown  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  year.  He  immediately  com- 
menced visiting  the  small  settlements,  and  preaching  to  the  few  families 
that  composed  them.  The  winter  and  spring  he  spent  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Reserve;  but,  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  fordable,  he 
visited  the  interior  settlements, — passing  on  from  Hudson  to  Cleveland, 
and  thence  8till  farther  to  the  North.  He  also  made  a  tour  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Maumee,  to  ascertain  their  condition  with  reference  to  the  establiahment 
of  a  mission  among  them.  Returning  to  Hudson  in  October,  and  thence 
striking  across  to  Austinburg,  he  organised  a  church  in  the  latter  place,  on 
the  24th  of  that  mopth,  consbting  of  ten  males  and  six  females.  This 
was  the  first  church  organised  by  a  New  England  man,  on  the  Reserve,  and 
the  second  and  only  church  after  that  at  Youngstown,  organised  in  this  fidd 
before  the  year  1802.  The  church  at  Youngstown  took  the  Presbyterian 
form ;  that  at  Austinburg,  the  Congregational. 

Mr.  Badger  now  set  out  to  return  to  New  England,  by  way  of  BuffUo. 
His  health  was  feeble  when  he  started  on  his  journey ;  but  the  fiitigue  aad 
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exposnre  to  wkioh  he  wts  snlijeoted,  brougbt  on  a  fever  by  wbidi  he  wu 
confined  for  some  time  at  Buffalo,  with  only  a  doubtful  prospect  of  recovery. 
He  was  enabled,  however,  at  length,  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  and,  after 
some  further  detentions  by  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  he  reached  his  family 
and  friends, — having  been  absent  from  them  a  year  and  forty*seven  days. 
Afier  spending  a  week  or  two  with  them,  he  repaired  to  Hartford,  and 
made  a  report  concerning  his  mission  to  the  Missionary  Board,  which  was 
accepted. 

Having  satisfied  himself  from  actual  observation  that  the  soil  of  the 
Western  Eeserve  was  good,  and  would  admit  of  a  dense  population,  and 
that  a  door  was  open  for  extensive  ministerial  labours  in  that  r^on,  he 
resolved  to  remove  hb  family  thither;  and,  accordingly,  having  made  the 
necessary  arrangements,  they  set  out,  on  the  28d  of  February,  1802»  with 
all  their  movable  goods,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses,  to  find  a  home 
in  the  wilderness.  Thoy  reached  Austinburg  about  the  last  of  April,  and 
shortly  after  got  into  a  rude  cabin  of  their  own,  with  flooring  enough  to 
spread  out  their  beds,  but  without  chair  or  table,  and  without  a  door  being 
hung,  or  the  chinks  stopped.  In  thb  plight  he  left  his  family  to  make  their 
garden,  and  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  from  which  he  returned  about  the 
middle  of  June.  After  spending  several  weeks  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  hb  family,  he  sallied  forth,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  on  another  mis- 
sionary tour  of  about  two  months,  during  which  he  vbited  nearly  all  the 
settlements  in  the  South  part  of  the  Reserve.  In  December,  he  commenced 
hb  winter's  tour,  and,  after  a  succession  of  arduous  labours  and  perilous 
adventures,  was  with  his  fetmily  again  in  April,  1803.  On  reaching  home, 
he  found  letters  from  the  Mbsionary  Board,  renewing  his  appointment,  but 
reducing  hb  salary  to  six  dollars  per  week.  He  regarded  this  reduction  as 
unreasonable,  and,  after  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which  did  not 
result  agreeably  to  hb  wishes,  he  came  to  the  resolution  in  January,  1806, 
to  resign  hb  appointment  from  the  Connecticut  Board,  and  accept  one  from 
the  Western  Missionary  Society  at  Pittsburgh.  Under  their  patronage  he 
laboured  among  the  Wyandotte  IndUns,  in  the  Sandusky  region,  for  several 
yean. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807,  Mr.  Badger  moved  hb  family  to  Sandusky; 
but,  on  account  of  the  unheal thiness  of  the  climate,  he  moved  them  back 
the  next  year.  In  November,  1809,  he  set  out  with  hb  wife  on  a  journey 
to  New  England,  and  while  she  stopped  with  her  friends  at  New  Preston, 
he  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  collected  nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars  in 
aid  of  hb  mission. 

On  hb  return,  he  went  to  his  missionary  station  at  Sandusky,  and,  after 
making  some  necessary  arrangements,  repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  and  made  a 
report  to  the  Missionary  Board,  and  then  returned  to  hb  fiimily.  Before 
he  reached  home,  he  was  met  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
one  of  hb  daughters.  After  spending  a  few  days  with  his  afflicted  family, 
he  went  back  to  hb  missionary  field,  and  pursued  his  labours  with  the 
Indians  until  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
hb  wife,  informbg  him  that  their  house  had  been  burnt,  with  nearly  all 
their  provisions  and  furniture.  He  immediately  hastened  to  hb  distressed 
fiunily,  and  by  aid  kindly  fumbhed  by  their  neighbours  and  friends,  he 
quickly  succeeded  in  builcUng  another  cabin,  and  placing  hb  family  again  in 
oomfortable  oirovimstaDces. 
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In  tke  spring  of  1810,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Ashtabnk.  Here, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  settlements,  he  laboured  in  the  ministry,  receiving 
his  support,  partly  from  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  Massachuseita 
Missionary  Society. 

In  September,  1812,  General  Perkins'  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  West* 
ward  to  guard  the  frontier.  A  request  came  to  Mr.  Badger  to  visit  the 
eamp,  and,  shortly  after.  General  Harrison,  without  consulting  him  on  the 
subject,  appointed  him  Brigade  Chaplain, — ^whioh  was  almost  immediatelj 
followed  by  a  commission  from  the  Governor.  He  was  also,  about  the 
same  time,  appointed  Postmaster  for  the  army.  He  returned  to  his  family 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1813;  and  had  scarcely  reached  home  when 
one  of  his  sons  was  taken  with  an  epidemic  fever,  and  died  the  third  day. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1818,  his  wife,  after  a  brief  but  severe  illness, 
died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  She  was  a  person  of  uncommon  excellence, 
and  had  proved  an  efficient  coadjutor  with  her  husband  in  the  self-denying 
labours  of  missionary  life.  In  April,  1819,  he  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
oonnection  with  Abigail  Ely, — a  lady  from  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  her  sisters  living  in  Salem,  0. 

Mr.  Badger  eontinued  to  preach  as  usual,  without  any  stated  support, 
until  1826,  when  he  reported  himself  to  the  War  department  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  was  placed  on  the  pension  roll  at  ninety-six  dollars 
a  year.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from 
the  people  of  Gustavus,  in  Trumbull  County,  he  removed  to  that  place  ; 
oonstituted  a  church  of  about  thirty  members,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor 
by  the  Grand  Biver  Presbytery,  in  October  following.  Here  he  preached 
for  eight  years,  and  was  privileged  to  see  no  inconsiderable,  fruit  from  his 
labours.  About  the  dose  of  that  period,  his  voice  began  to  fail,  and  his 
general  health  was  somewhat  impaired,  so  that  he  proposed  to  his  people  to 
allow  him  to  give  place  to  another  minister.  They,  however,  declined  to  do 
80,  and  he  oontinued  to  preach,  as  he  was  able,  until  June,  1885,  when  he 
was,  at  his  urgent  request,  dismissed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Trumbull  County. 
In  October  following,  he  removed  to  Wood  County,  to  reside  with  his  only 
surviving  daughter.  He  died  at  Perrysburg,  in  perfect  peace,  in  the  year 
1846,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Badger  always  retained  his  preference  for  Congregationalism,  but 
united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  on  the  Plan  of  Union,  shortly  after  he 
went  to  the  Beserve,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  till  the  close  of  life. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Geamvills,  Mass.,  May  4]  1857. 

My  dear  friend  and  Brother:  You  will  not  expecj;  from  a  man  who  has  passed 
eighty-five,  a  very  extended  communication  on  any  subject;  but  I  cannot 
decline  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Badger,  especially  as  I  am 
almost  the  only  person  lefl  whose  memory  embraces  the  portion  of  his  life  that 
was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  that 
ordained  me,  and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  occasion.  And  from  that  time 
till  he  migrated  to  the  West,  he  was  one  of  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbours. 
I  knew  him  intimately,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  an  extraordiDsry  man. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character  was  his  wonderful  versa- ' 
tility.    It  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  could  not  turn  his  head  or 
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hit  band  with  perfect  ease.  I  remember  noticing  in  the  museum  of  Tale  College 
a  beautifal  Planetarium  wbicb  be  constructed  while  an  undergradnate;  and 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  whole  collection. 
He  was  a  bookbinder,  a  weayer,  a  carpenter, — any  thing  that  the  present 
exigency  might  demand.  An  infidel  in  his  parish  sent  him  Tom  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason  to  bind;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  haye  heard  how  he  treated  either  the 
book,  or  its  unprincipled  and  impudent  owner.  When,  at  one  time,  he  wanted 
the  means  of  support,  he  betook  himself  to  the  loom,  and  earned  them.  When, 
at  another  time,  he  found  himself  in  need  of  a  bam,  he  took  his  broad  axe, 
square  and  compass,  and  formed  the  frame  work  with  his  own  hand.  His 
universal  genius  seemed  to  render  him  independent  of  artificers  of  eyery  kind. 

Tou  might  suppose  that  this  quality  to  which  I  haye  now  adverted  would  be 
yery  likely  to  interfere  with  his  spirituality,  and  to  discover  itself  in  ways 
hardly  consistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  ministerial  usefulness.  But  thus  it 
was  not.  The  duties  of  the  ministry  were  evidently,  in  his  estimation,  para- 
mount to  every  thing  else;  and  the  various  kinds  of  handicraA:  to  which  he 
resorted,  were  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  ulterior  object  of  the  *'  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel."  In  religious  conversation  he  was  pleasant,  instructive,  dis- 
criminating and  experimental.  In  prayer  he  was  eminently  gifted,  and  appa- 
rently highly  devout.  In  his  sermons  he  made  up  in  vigorous  and  well  digested 
thought,  for  any  defects  which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  early  education,  might  be 
apparent  in  bis  style.  He  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  sin  either  in  private  or  in 
public;  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  could  say  with  another  distinguished  minister  now 
gone  to  his  rest, — *'  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  preparing  my  sermons,  I  ever 
inquired  what  would  please  or  displease  my  hearers."  I  well  remember  that  in 
a  sermon  I  heard  him  preach  before  the  Hampden  Association,  he  brought  out 
some  of  the  higher  points  of  Calvinism,  with  a  directness  and  pungency  almost 
startling.  One  of  the  ministers  present,  whose  orthodoxy  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  of  the  most  rigid  type, — ^when  it  came  to  him  to  criticise  the  sermon, 
remarked  as  follows: — **  Brother  Badger's  sermon  reminds  me  of  old  Mr. 
Moorhead's  third  proposition — '  I  shall  speak  from  the  text,'  said  he,  '  in  three 
propositions — I.  I  shall  tell  you  something  that  I  know  about,  and  you  know 
nothing  about.  2.  I  shall  allude  to  something  which  you  know  about,  but  I 
Iqiow  nothing  about.  3.  I  shall  speak  of  what  we  don't  any  of  us  know  any- 
thing about.' " 

Mr.  Badger  possessed  a  spirit  of  courage  and  perseverance,  unsurpassed.  His 
personal  trials  and  sufferings,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life, 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  minister  in  this  country  within  my  knowledge. 
Pew,  if  any,  clergymen  could,  have  been  found  in  New  England  who  would  have 
thus  cheerfully — I  may  say  heroically — relinquished  the  charge  of  an  intelligent 
people,  to  encounter  the  deprivations  and  perils  of  a  missionary,  in  the  then 
trackless  wilds  of  Ohio.  His  record  is  in  Heaven. 
With  the  warmest  affection, 

your  brother  in  Christ, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLBT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  E.  PIERCE,  D.  D., 

PEXiinKNT  or  THX  WSSTSEX  mXSSBVB  COLLXOI. 

Hnnsoir,  0...  March  24, 1867. 
Dear  Sir:  My  opportunities  for  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger  have  not  been  great.  I  came  to  the  Reserve  in  1834,  and  he  closedhis 
labours,  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Gustavus,  the  following  year, — after  which, 
he  preached  but  occasionally  for  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life.  Having, 
however,  resided  upon  his  former  field  of  labour,  my  own  impressions  in 
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vgud  to  him  liAYe  been  conflniMd  by  iBterowirse  wi&  tboM  who  Yatw  ham 
more  intimaidly. 

In  person,  he  was  abore  the  medium  aize,  of  a  strong  and  mnscnUr  frame,  and 
jet  not  peculiarly  corpulent.  The  features  of  his  countenance  were  stroogly 
marked,  bold,  expressive  and  manly.  In  his  manners  he  was  frank,  open,  bmeTO- 
lent  and  sympathetic.  A  stranger  soon  felt  at  home  with  him,  and  preparMl  to 
receire  with  confidence  information  on  all  points  of  interest  within  the  field  of 
his  labours. 

His  talents  in  the  pulpit  were  above  mediocrity.  Though  not  eloquent  aoc«»rd- 
ing  to  the  refined  notions  of  rhetoric,  yet,  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  intdleet, 
and  sincere  devotion  to  the  great  end  of  preaching,  he  was  clear,  forcible  and 
discriminating  in  the  presentation  of  Qospd  truth  and  Christian  duty.  His 
public  labours  were  held  in  general  estimation,  as  always  instructive,  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  happy  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  EUs  Theology 
was  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards  in  Litchfield  and  Berkshire  Countaes, 
in  the  days  of  jGriffin,  Porter,  Mils,  Shepherd,  and  Hyde. 

Though  a  Oongregationalist  in  New  England,  he  entered  into  cordial  co-operm- 
tion,  upon  the  Plan  of  Union,  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  yacinity. 
In  the  spirit  of  peace  and  Christian  fellowship,  he  assisted  them  in  the  admin- 
istration of  ordinances,  according  to  their  forms,  and  received  their  assistance  in 
the  Congregational  Churches  which  he  organised.  At  the  beginning  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  powerfid 
revivals  of  religion,  attended  with  certain  well  known  peculiarities.  These 
peculiarities  he  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God,  and  they  were  no  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  co-operation.  The  great  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Churches  on  tin 
Reserve,  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  were  in  a  good  degree  the  result  of 
the  wise  and  unsectarian  arrangements  of  their  first  missionary. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Badger  had  some  prominent  traits  of  character,  of  much  avafl 
to  him  as  a  missionary  in  a  new  country.  His  powers  of  endurance,  determina- 
tion, and  perseverance,  were  put  in  requisition,  when,  leaving  his  fkmily  scantily 
provided  for,  he  traversed  dense  forests  alone,  with  only  an  Indian  trail  or  po^el 
compass  to  direct  his  way,  and  sought  every  remote  settlement,  to  encourage 
and  cheer  the  lonely  inhabitants,  and  instruct  and  edify  them  with  Gospel  truth. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  power  of  adaptation  made  him,  to  the  people, 
profitable  and  interesting.  Though  not  a  physician,  he  was  often  in  families 
where  other  medical  advice  could  not  be  had,  and,  in  such  circumstances,  did 
not  hesitate  to  administer  medicine,  and  perform  the  minor  class  of  surgical 
operations.  By  his  mechanical  skill,  he  could  assist  the  farmer  in  repairing  the 
broken  implements  of  husbandry.  If  his  horse  lost  a  shoe  in  the  woods,  he 
could  replace  it,  having  the  article,  with  nails  and  hammer,  in  his  saddlebags. 
When  a  loaded  wagon  had  broken  an  azletree,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation, 
with  an  axe,  an  augur,  and  a  pocket  knife,  he  spliced  it,  fitted  it  to  the  wheel, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

His  medical  and  mechanical  skill  availed  him  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  on  the 
missionary  field.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In 
the  hospital  at  Fort  George,  there  were  many  sick  and  in  very  distressing  m- 
cumstances.  Not  a  dish  of  any  kind  could  be  found  firom  which  to  administer 
drink  or  medicine.  Resort  was  had  to  dishes  made  of  bark  and  chips  scooped 
out  with  a  knife.  The  commanding  officer  sought  for  a  man  who  could  turn 
wooden  dishes.  Mr.  Badger,  who  was  acting  the  part  of  a  nurse,  volunteered 
for  the  service,  took  were  ordered,  and  soon  a  good  supply  of  dishes  were  fiir- 
nished. 

When  he  served  as  Chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment stationed  at  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont,  in  this  State.  The  settle- 
ment was  small,  and  the  army,  encamped  in  the  woods,  was  short  of  prorifiioiis. 
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and  uvAttd  tspemBj  in  that  ih»j  had  no  means  for  grinding  their  com.  Mr. 
Badger,  by  boring  and  burning,  scooped  out  a  large  oak  stump  in  the  form  of  a 
mortar.  In  this  he  placed  an  upright  shaft,  fitted  at  the  end  for  a  pestle,  and 
gave  it  motion  hy  means  of  a  horizontal  spring  pole,  fastened  to  the  neighbour- 
ing trees,  and  thus  the  corn  was  pounded.  When  he  had  got  his  machinery  in 
operation,  he  called  on  Colonel  Darrow,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station, 
now  living  in  this  township,  and  ft'om  whom  I  have  the  statement,  and  asked 
him  if  he  ever  heard  of  priestcraft  ?  He  replied,  "  Yes.**  "  Would  you  like  to 
see  a  specimen  ?"  *'  Yes."  So  he  took  him  to  the  woods  and  showed  him  his 
contrivance. 

Many  incidents  might  be  related,  showing  Mr.  Badger's  labours  and  perils  as  a 
missionary.  The  story  of  his  encounter  with  a  bear  is  familiar  in  many  (ami* 
lies,  and  bids  &ir  to  be  handed  down,  as  one  of  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  On  the 
eve  of  a  dark  rainy  night,  the  streams  being  much  raised,  he  came  to  a  ford  on 
Qrand  River,  and  crossed,  intending  to  encamp  on  the  bank.  He  was  prevented 
by  the  snapping  and  growling  of  some  animal  near.  It  soon  became  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  his  hand  holding  the  bridle,  and  he  knew  by  the  noise, 
that  a  bear  was  continually  approaching.  Having  a  horse  shoe  in  his  hand,  and 
guided  by  the  noise,  he  threw  it,  but  without  effect.  He  reined  his  horse  right 
and  left,  that  he  might  find  a  tree,  and  climb  firom  danger.  Succeeding  in  this, 
he  fitstened  the  bridle  to  the  smaller  limbs,  rose  upon  his  saddle,  and  ascended 
the  tree.  The  bear  came  to  the  root,  and,  as  he  supposed,  began  to  climb. 
Gaining  a  firm  footing,  he  drew  a  sharp  knife,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But,  as 
the  bear  did  not  approach,  he  ascended  about  forty  feet  into  the  top  of  the  tree, 
found  a  conyenient  place  to  sit  upon  a  limb,  and  tied  himself  to  the  tree  with  a 
large  bandana,  that  he  might  be  more  safe,  if  he  should  fitll  into  a  drowse.  The 
night  was  most  dreary,  with  storm,  and  wind,  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder. 
Providentially  the  horse  was  not  frightened,  but  remained  a  quiet  sentinel  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  Being  drenched  with  rain,  he  shook  his  saddle,  and  so 
frightened  the  bear,  that  he  retreated  a  few  rods,  where  he  remained  growling 
and  snapping  his  teeth  till  near  daylight,  when  he  left  the  premises,  and  the 
missionary  went  to  his  home  in  safety. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  E.  PIERCE. 


ASHBEL  GREEN,  D.  D  * 
1786—1848. 

AsHBEL  Green  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  July  6, 
1762.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Hanover,  and  his  mother  waa 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierson,  long  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  first  President  of  Yale  College. 

He  was  prepared  to  enter  College,  chiefly  by  his  father.  It  was  his 
father's  original  intention  that  he  should  be  a  farmer ;  and  he  accordingly 
engaged  a  pious  and  respectable  farmer  of  his  congregation  to  take  charge 
of  him  and  his  elder  brother,  with  a  view  to  ^eir  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  different  branches  of  husbandry.     It  being  apparent  that  this  son  had  a 
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Bti^ong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  bent  upon  obtaining  a  oollegiaie  eda- 
cation,  hb  father  did  not  think  proper  to  oppose  it ;  bat  allowed  him  to 
pursue  his  preparatory  studies  under  his  own  direction.  He,  afterwards, 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  advice,  engaged  in  teaching  first  an  English, 
and  then  a  Grammar,  school,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  his  own  improve- 
ment.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  sometimes 
put  in  requisition  his  services  in  the  performance  of  his  medical  duties,  and 
in  this  way  the  son  acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  proved  aa 
important  advantage  to  him  in  after  life. 

The  father  being  a  zealous  Whig  in  the  Bevolution,  the  son  early  imbibed 
the  same  spirit,  and  when  a  mere  stripling,  was  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  those 
who  were  fighting  for  their  country's  liberties.  The  highest  office  which  ho 
attained,  was  that  of  Orderly  Sergeant  in  the  militia ;  but  he  seems  always 
to  have  been  on  the  alert,  at  the  call  for  military  aid,  and  in  one  inatanee 
at  least, — at  the  attack  on  Elisabetbtown  Point, — was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  Hb  reminiscences,  in  old  ago,  of  Revolutionary  times,  were  minute 
and  interesting;  not  a  few  of  which  are  happily  preserved  in  his  auto* 
biography. 

As  young  Green  was  remarkably  intelligent  for  a  person  of  his  years,  he 
became  familiar,  during  the  Bevolution,  with  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  army ;  and,  as  infidelity  prevailed  extensively  among  thcm»  he 
caught,  in  some  degree,  the  sceptical  spirit.  Being,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  been  brought,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  the  subject  of  candid  investigation ; 
and,  accordingly,  read  some  of  the  most  able  and  popular  works  in  defence 
of  Christianity.  Though  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the  defenders  of  Rev- 
elation had  the  best  of  the  argument,  yet  his  mind  was  still  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  fairest  way  of  settling  the  question 
was  by  an  examination  of  the  Bible  itself.  Accordingly,  he  took  up  the 
New  Testament  as  if  he  had  never  read  it  before ;  and  he  had  not  gone 
through  the  Evangelists,  before  he  was  entirely  cured  of  his  scepticism. 
And  this  was  but  a  preparation  for  his  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 
He  gave  much  time  now  to  private  meditation  and  devotion ;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  as  he  believed,  gave  himself  to  God  in  an  everlasting  covenant. 

During  the  period  in  which  this  mental  and  spiritual  change  was  passing 
upon  him,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  a  school;  but  in  the  month  of 
November,  1781,  he  left  his  school,  and  returned  to  his  father's,  where  he 
spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  study,  with  a  view  to  enter  College  at  an 
advanced  standing  in  the  spring.  So  intense  was  his  application  during  that 
winter,  that  his  eyesight  was  very  much  impaired,  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  was  compelled,  for  some  weeks,  to  cease  from  study  altogether. 
Hb  predilection  seems  to  have  been  for  Yale  College  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  accidental  delay  of  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  written 
to  a  friend,  making  inquiries  concerning  the  expenses,  course  of  study,  &c., 
at  Yale,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  thither  for  his  education.  The 
delay  of  that  letter  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as  having  given  the  deci- 
sive complexion  to  hb  life.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Junior  class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  after  it  had  gone  through  half  its  usual  course,  in 
the  spring  of  1782. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Green  had  spent  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Oollege  as  an  nndergraduate^  so  thorough  had  been  hb  {^reparation,  and  so 
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tigOFons  ftnd  uatim  was  his  mind,  that,  at  the  Oommeneemeiit  at  wbioh  he 
graduated,  he  reoeired  the  highest  honoar,  in  being  appointed  to  deliver  the 
Valedictory  Oration.  It  was  a  circnmstanoe  of  no  small  interest  that  Wash- 
ington was  present  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  orator  concluded  by  a  direct 
address  to  that  illostrioos  man.  Washington  met  him  the  next  day,  and 
passed  a  high  compliment  upon  his  performance. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  the  Ool- 
kge,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  two  years. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  held  that  a  year  and  a  half.  In  NoYcmber,  1785,  he 
was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Stockton,  of  Princeton.  HaT- 
mg  pursued  a  course  of  study  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  connection  with 
kis  duties  as  an  officer  of  College,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  February,  1786.  He,  at  one  time,  had 
serious  doubts  whether  to  deyote  himself  to  the  ministry,  or  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Law  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  former, 
by  a  casual  remark  addressed  particularly  to  his  conscience,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  then  Vice  President,  and  afterwards  President,  of  the 
College. 

His  first  sermon  he  preached  in  the  church  at  Princeton,  in  the  hearing 
of  his  venerable  friend  and  instructer,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  expressed  his  approbation  by  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  saying, — "  Well,  well,  continue  to  do  as  well  as  that,  and  we'll  be  sat- 
isfied ** — '•  the  only  praise,"  said  Dr.  Green,  •*  that  he  ever  gave  me  to  my 
lace." 

His  first  invitation  to  a  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  from  the  Independ- 
ent Congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Shortly  after,  he  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
former  case,  he  was  to  be  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hollingshead,  then  a  young 
man ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Sproat,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
life.  It  was  in  view  of  the  difference  of  age  between  the  two  men,  with 
whom  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  associated,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
whose  opinion  on  all  subjects  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  well  nigh  ora- 
cular, advised  him  to  accept  the  call  from  Philadelphia.  He  did  accept  it, 
and  was  ordained  and  installed,  in  May,  1787.  The  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion was  preached  by  Dr.  Ewing,  and  was  afterwards  published. 

In  1787,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
His  certificate  of  membership  bears  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
President,  and  John  Ewing,  William  White,  and  David  Rittenhouse,  as 
Vice  Presidents. 

In  the  year  1789,  during  the  session  of  the  First  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Green  exchanged  pulpits  with  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York,  who  was  Mode-^ 
rator  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  was  the  more  desirous  of  having  his  own 
pulpit  well  supplied,  as  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  New  York,  and  w 
large  part  of  the  members  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church.  Dr. 
Rodgers*  congregation,  who  were  then  looking  out  for  a  colleague  to  their 
pastor,  were  so  favourably  impressed  with  Mr.  Green*s  public  services,  that 
they  were  about  resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  them  permanently, 
when, — ihe  circumstance  being  communicated  to  him, — he  interposed  a  per- 
eaytery  prohibition  of  any  such  movement. 

Vol.  m.  fil 
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la  1700,  Mr.  OiMtt  was  a  meaOMr  «f  tlie  G«o*al  AmmbUj,  and  i 

BOtkm  that  the  intMVOiursa  between  the  Presbjterian  and  G<»gregataoBal 
■iBiaters,  which  had  existed  through  a  ceoveatioa,  preYio«ui  to  the  fieTola- 
tioiMury  war,  should,  with  the  approbation  of  the  latter,  be  renewed.  This 
motion  was  carried,  and  has  taken  effect  in  the  correspondence  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  Presbjterian  and  Congregational  Bodies  to  the  preaeai 


It  was  just  at  the  close  of  this  first  (General  Aaaemblj  of  whidi  he  was  a 
member,  that  he  received  intelligeooe  of  the  extreme  illness,  and  apparently 
approaching  death,  of  his  £uher.  He  hastened  to  Hanover,  but  did  not 
amve  till  after  his  £ither*s  death  and  burial.  His  visit,  however,  was  impor- 
tant, not  merely  as  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  sarviving  members  of  the 
family,  but  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  counselling  and  instmctiiig, 
in  public  and  in  private,  many  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  who  were 
anxiously  concerned  in  regard  to  their  salvation.  His  temporary  laboars 
among  them  were  supposed  to  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1791, — his  health  being  somewhat  reduced, —  he 
took  a  journey  into  New  England,  as  far  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  visLting 
most  of  the  intervening  places  of  any  importance.  He  was  absent  from 
home  nearly  two  months,  during  which  time  he  mingled  in  many  interest- 
ing scenes,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  men.  His 
observations  on  the  state  of  society,  and  especially  on  many  prominent 
characters  of  the  day,  as  they  appear  in  his  autobiography,  are  highly  inter- 
esting. He  returned  to  Philadelphia  about  the  last  of  July,  with  his  health 
and  spirits  much  recruited,  and  with  a  large  addition  to  the  treasury  <^  his 
grateful  recollections  concerning  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

In  1792,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  Chaplain 
to  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  by  every  successive  Congress,  till  the 
removal  to  Washington  in  1800;  so  that  he  held  the  Chaplaincy,  in  oenneo- 
tien  with  Bishop  White,  for  eight  years. 

In  1798,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  wiUi  terrible  nior> 
taUty.  Dr.  G-reen  and  hb  w^e  were  both  seriously  ill  for  some  time,  and 
fioally  left  the  city,  and  went  to  Princeton,  not  so  much,  however,  to  avoid 
the  pestilence,  as  on  account  of  having  received  intelligence  that  their  child 
at  Princeton  was  dangerously  ill.  This  intelligence  indeed  proved  erro- 
neous ;  but,  after  they  had  once  reached  Princeton,  the  Doctor  was  urged 
by  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  among  them  by  his  good  old  colleague. 
Dr.  Sproat,  by  no  means  to  venture  a  speedy  return  to  the  city.  But 
soavcely  had  this  advice  been  given  before  Dr.  Sproat  himself  fell  a  vioUm 
to  the  disease.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  October ;  but  Dr.  Green  delayed 
his  return  to  Philadelphia  till  the  9th  of  the  succeeding  month.  On  Son* 
day,  the  16th,  he  preached  a  Sermon  with  reference  to  the  death  of  hb  ool- 
league,  which  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  audience,  and  waa 
afterwards  publbhed. 

Dr.  Green  being  now  deprived  of  his  first  colleague,  the  burden  of  hia 
duties  was  greatly  increased ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  suoceeding  wuiter, 
the  Second  and  Third  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Philadelphia  entered  into 
an  arrangement  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Bev.  (afiterwards  Dootor)  Joha 
N.  Abeel,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  serve  the  Second  Chmch 
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Ai  tbe  doee  9f  the  je»r  1818«  he  experiMiMd  a  mmI  ift^ntt  iMmUott  Ai 
the  death  of  hi0  eldest  son.  He  was  a  jeonf  Uwftr  <tf  great  promise, 
gettled  in  Philadelphia,  and  greatly  respected  and  beloved  bj  all  faia  aoqnaialr 
ance.  Being  exhausted  by  heat  and  labour,  he  kft  the  city  with  a  view  ia 
recover  his  health.  Having  spent  a  little  time  at  Ballston  Springs,  he 
piisscd  over  to  Boston,  in  company  with  a  frieadt  but  on  the  way  waa 
attacked  with  more  serious  indisposition ;  and,  after  having  been  at  Boston 
about  ten  days,  during  which  no  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
respecting  him,  he  suddenly  died.  His  father's  reflections  on  the  occasion 
evinced  the  keenest  sense  of  bereavement,  mingled  with  the  most  profound 
submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

But  scarcely  had  the  poignancy  of  this  aJfflietion  ceased  to  be  felt,  before 
he  experienced  yet  another  in  the  death  of  his  second  wife*  She  died 
suddenly  in  March,  1814,  in  consequence  of  a  premature  eonfinement.  She 
was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  vigorous  mind,  great  discretion,  and  earnest  piety. 
Their  connection  was  for  a  little  less  than  four  years  and  a  hal^ 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1816,  a  very  onusual  attention  to  religion 
previiled  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  resulted  ia  the  hopeful  cob* 
version  of  a  large  number  of  the  students.  One  of  the  chief  instrumental!* 
ties  which  Dr.  Green  recognised  in  connection  with  this  work,  was  the  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  which  constituted  a  regular  Sabbath  afternoon  exe»> 
cise.  After  the  excitement  attendbg  the  revival  had  passed  away,  the 
President  made  a  long  and  able  Beport  ooncerning  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  which  was  afterwards  published,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Questions  and  Counsel  designed  to  aid  those  who  believed  themselvee  ta 
have  been  subjects  of  the  work.  The  pamphlet  was  widely  oireulated,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of  the  London  OhristiaB 
Observer,  who,  while  they  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  facts  which  it  contained, 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  publication. 

In  October,  1815,  he  was  married  (for  the  third  time)  to  a  daughter  of 
Major  John  McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia.  In  November,  1817,  after  a  som^ 
what  gradual  decline,  she  also  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  I  was  preseii 
at  her  funeral,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Green  joined  in  mng* 
ing  the  hymn,  while  the  coffin  of  his  wife  lay  by  the  side  of  him. 

Dr.  Green  continued  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair  till  S^>tember, 
1822,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  advanoing  age,  and  other  oe»» 
siderations  which  he  deemed  it  not  necessary  to  specify,  he  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  office.  The  Trustees,  in  accepting  his  resignatioB, 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  regret  that  he 
had  felt  constrained  to  take  such  a  step.  The  Congregation  of  PrincetoiH 
through  their  Trustees,  signified  their  grateful  sense  of  the  many  favovni 
which  he  had  shown  them.  And  finally,  the  students  g(  the  College,  by  a 
committee,  addressed  him  a  letter,  testifying,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their 
respect  for  his  character,  their  disappointment  in  being  deprived  of  his 
instructions,  and  their  wishes  that  the  evening  of  his  life  iiu|^t  prove  the 
serene  harbinger  of  an  eternal  rest. 

Notwithstanding  one  principal  motive  which  ladaeed  Dr.  Gteen  to  retm 
from  the  Presidency^  was  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  great  amoant 
of  care  and  responsibility  which  his  official  duties  imposed  upon  Um,  he  eo*' 
tinued  to  labour  for  several  years  in  a  different  field  with  unremitted  aetunljr 
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iiae  otersigiit  of  ^k^  OtHage  dwthig  Us  abflenoe.  Aoodrdinglj,  Dr.  Oraett 
•Mmlly  MTOtaed  Ibis  reBpoMibillij,  Mid  made  seTonl  tisHb  to  Prineetoa, 
wMle  Ibe  Prei>id<5Bt  wm  performmg  his  totir ;  preAohing  on  the  8ftbbmth« 
aAtendiiig  ezaminattoiis,  and  ooanselling  the  Faonltj  on  TarionB  matters, 
iBd  oo-operating  with  them  in  the  adminbtration  of  discipline. 

In  January,  1807,  he  loet  the  wife  of  his  jouth,  after  haying  lived  witk 
her  in  the  marriage  state  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Her  death  was  pre* 
eeded  by  a  lingering  aad  protracted  illness,  which  kept  his  services  in  almost 
constant  requisition.  His  own  testimony  in  respect  to  her  is,  that  '*  she 
was  a  palie&t  aad  hnmble  Ohristian.'*  During  her  illness,  and  especiallj 
aifler  her  dealb,  he  suffered  greatly  from  ill  h^th,  and  from  a  return  of 
the  deep  depretaien  of  spirits  to  which  he  had  before  been  subject ;  bnt  he 
continued  his  labours  without  interruption,  and  considered  them,  on  the 
whole,  as  having  been  quite  as  useful  as  in  any  other  period  of  his  roinistrj. 

In  1800,  the  first  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States  was  formed  by  seve- 
ral philanthropic  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Qrcen  wrote  an 
Address  to  the  public,  stating  the  nature  of  the  Association,  and  inviting 
other  places  to  follow  their  example.  This  Address  had  a  very  extensiye 
circulation,  and  did  much  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  obligation  of 
giviug  the  Bible  to  the  destitute.  Bishop  White  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Somtj,  md  Dr.  Green  succeeded  him,  and  retained  the  offioe  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

In  October  of  ibis  year,  Dr.  Oreen  was  married  to  Christiana  Anderson, 
the  eldest  child  of  Oolonel  Alexander  Anderson.  In  speaking  of  this  con- 
nection he  says, — **  The  mending  of  a  broken  family  is  commonly  a  delicate 
affair,  especially  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But,  on  this  occasion,  I  had 
the  happiness  to  find  that  my  three  sons  approved  of  the  choice  I  had  made ; 
sad  that  not  an  individual  of  my  congregation,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  was 
dissatisfied  with  it." 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  waa  first  introduced  into  the  Gkneral  Assembly  in  May,  1809 ;  and 
the  next  year  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  or  Plan  for  the  proposed 
Seminary.  Of  this  committee  Dr.  Oreen  was  Chairman,  and  the  important 
document  that  was  produced  was  from  his  pen.  In  May,  1812,  the  Oene« 
nd  Assembly  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors  for  the  new  institution,  and 
tkey  elected  Dr.  Green  as  their  President,  which  oflice  he  continued  to  fill 
Wl  his  death.  He  evinced,  in  various  ways,  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
Seminary,  and  never  failed  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Direetors,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  his  attendance  absolutely 
ivipraetfcable. 

In  Augual)  1812,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
This  appointment  took  him  by  surprise ;  but,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
he  eonckMied  to  accept  it.  On  the  resignation  of  hb  pastoral  charge, 
instead  of  ddiveriBg  a  Farewell  Sermon,  as  is  common  on  sach  occasions, 
he  oireulated  mnong  the  congregation  a  printed  Address,  containing  appro- 
priate counsels  and  exhortations.  His  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  hf 
the  Presbytery  «f  Philadelphia  en  the  20th  of  October,  and  on  the  29th, 
he  went  to  PriaeetOB  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  labovr.  He  reeeived, 
Mm  yeart  the  4sgree«f  Doeloref  Laws  from  the  UnlveiBity  of  North  Caro- 
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Ai  the  doae  9f  ibe  jear  1818,  he  ezpAriMioed  a  mmI  iemte  lJbelib»  Ai 
the  death  of  hi0  eldest  0011.  He  waa  a  jeoog  lawyer  ef  great  promiaa, 
gettled  in  Philadelphia,  and  greatly  respected  and  beloved  bjall  hia  aoqnaiair 
ance.  Being  exhausted  bj  heat  and  labour,  he  kft  the  citj  with  a  view  ia 
recover  his  health.  Having  spent  a  little  time  at  Ballston  Spiings,  he 
passed  over  to  Boston,  in  company  with  a  friend^  but  on  the  way  waa 
attacked  with  more  serious  indisposition ;  and,  after  having  been  at  Boston 
about  ten  days,  during  which  no  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
respecting  him,  he  suddenly  died.  His  father's  reflections  on  the  occasion 
evinced  the  keenest  sense  of  bereavement,  mingled  with  the  most  profound 
submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

But  scarcely  had  the  poignancy  of  this  affliction  ceased  to  be  folt,  before 
he  experienced  yet  another  in  the  death  of  his  second  wife.  She  died 
suddenly  in  March,  1814,  in  consequence  of  a  prematnre  confinement.  She 
was  a  lady  of  uncommonly  vigorous  mind,  great  discretion,  and  earnest  piety. 
Their  connection  was  for  a  little  less  than  four  years  and  a  hal^ 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1816,  a  very  nnosoal  attention  to  religion 
prevailed  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  resnlted  ia  the  hopeful  con« 
version  of  a  large  number  of  the  students.  One  of  the  chief  instrumental!* 
ties  which  Dr.  Green  recognised  in  connection  with  this  work,  was  the  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came  to  Um 
Presidential  chair,  and  which  constituted  a  regular  Sabbath  afternoon  exei^ 
cise.  After  the  excitement  attending  the  revival  had  passed  away,  the 
President  made  a  long  and  able  Report  concerning  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  which  was  afterwards  published,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Questions  and  Counsel  designed  to  aid  those  who  believed  themselvea  ta 
have  been  subjects  of  the  work.  The  pamphlet  was  widely  circulated,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of  the  London  OhristiaB 
Observer,  who,  while  they  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  facts  which  it  contained, 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  publication. 

In  October,  1815,  he  was  married  (for  the  third  time)  to  a  daughter  €i 
Major  John  McCulloch,  of  Philadelphia.  In  November,  1817,  after  a  som^ 
what  gradual  decline,  she  also  was  taken  from  him  by  death.  I  was  preseni 
at  her  funeral,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Green  joined  in  sing* 
ing  the  hymn,  while  the  coffin  of  his  wife  lay  by  the  side  of  him. 

Dr.  Green  continued  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair  till  September, 
1822,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirnuties  of  advanmng  age,  and  other  con* 
siderations  which  he  deemed  it  not  necessary  to  specify,  he  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  (^ce.  The  Trustees,  in  accepting  his  resignation, 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  regret  that  he 
had  felt  constrained  to  take  such  a  step.  The  Congregation  of  Princeton; 
through  their  Trustees,  signified  their  grateful  sense  of  the  many  favovn 
which  he  had  shown  them.  And  finally,  the  students  d  the  College,  by  a 
committee,  addressed  him  a  letter,  testifying,  in  the  warmest  terms,  theif 
respect  for  his  character,  their  disappointment  in  being  deprived  of  hia 
instructions,  and  their  wishes  that  the  evening  of  his  life  nii|^t  preve  the 
serene  harbinger  of  an  eternal  rest. 

Notwithstanding  one  principal  motive  which  indneed  Dr.  Gteen  to  retin 
from  the  Presidency,  was  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  great  amonnt 
of  care  and  responsibility  which  his  official  dntiea  impeeedi:qpon  Um,  he  eo*' 
tinued  to  labour  for  several  years  in  a  different  field  with  unremitted  aeturiljr 
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■•  immtjlwiaiy  Urtk  «p  Us  reeidenoe  in  PIiOadetpKiA  ftnd  lenuined  tliera, 
witk  oocaiioBal  abMBOM  of  a  few  weeks,  till  the  close  of  Hfe.  He  became 
Ihe  Editor  of  the  ChristiAn  Adrocate,  a  monthly  religious  periodical,  which 
he  eontiniied  for  twelre  years.  A  large  portion  of  the  articles  were  written 
by  himself,  and  were  marked  by  his  characteristic  perspicuity  and  yigoor. 
Prerioos  to  his  remoyal  to  Princeton,  he  had  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures 
«i  the  Assembly's  Catechism ;  and,  by  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  be 
OMsented,  after  bis  return,  to  repeat  them.  They  were  now  most  of  them 
either  rewritten,  or  written  for  the  first  time :  they  were  published  origi- 
Bally  in  the  Christian  Adrocate,  but  afterwards  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo, 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Publication.  In 
addition  to  these  important  services  he  preached  to  an  African  Congregation 
lor  two  years  and  a  half,  besides  frequently  supplying  the  pulpits  of  his 
brethren,  and  meeting  almost  innumerable  demands  which  were  made  upon 
his  time  by  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  various  enterprises 
of  Christian  benevolence. 

Dr.  Green's  decline,  for  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  exceed- 
ingly gradoal ;  and,  after  he  retired  from  public  labour,  and  chiefly  from 
public  observation,  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion.    His  last  public  appearance  was  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1846, 
where,  without  making  his  intention  previously  known,  he,  unexpectedly  to 
the  Assembly,  showed  himself.     As  he  entered  the  door,  supported  by  two 
individuals,  the  whole  Assembly  instinctively  rose,  and  remained  standing  till 
he  was  conducted  to  his  seat.     The  Moderator  briefly  addressed  him,  and  he 
mttered  a  few  appropriate  words  in  reply,  and  shortly  after  retired.     For 
several  of  his  last  months,  his  articulation  was  very  indistinct,  so  that  even 
those  who  were  most  aoeustomed  to  converse  with  him,  found  it  difficult  to 
nnderstand  him ;  and  though  his  intellectual  powers  had  greatly  declined, 
yet  his  habit  of  devout  meditation  and  prayer  never  forsook  him.     It  was 
remarkable,  however,  that,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  his  mind 
deemed  burdened  with  its  meditations,  to  which  it  was   unable   to  give 
expression,— on  hearing  read  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
hy  John,  he  was  suddenly  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  utterance,  and 
hnrst  out  in  a  most  fervent  and  eloquent  strain  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
all  his  mercies,  and  especially  for  his  unspeakable  gift.     The  power  of  dis- 
tinct articulation  then  left  him  to  return  no  more.     His  death  occurred  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1848,  when  he  had  almost  completed  his  eighty-sixth 
j«ar.     The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  then  in 
session  in  Baltimore ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them,  they 
noticed  it  in  a  way  which  indicated  at  once  their  veneration  for  his  character, 
and  their  gratitude  for  his  services.     His  remains  were  removed  to  Prince- 
ton, to  repose  among  the  graves  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.    An  appropriate  Sermon  was  preached  at 
Us  Funeral  by  his  intimate  friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway. 
Dr.  Green  was  the  father  of  four  children, — three  by  the  first  marriage, 
and  one  by  the  second.     One  of  his  sons,  Jacob,  was  a  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  Jefierson  College,  and  died  in  February,  1841.     Another,  James 
S^^roat,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  resides  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Green  was  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
fur  more  than  any  man  who  survived  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  was 
»  Presbytarian  from  the  strongest  conviction ;   and  whatsoever  he  found 
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to  do  in  promotbg  the  interests  of  Presbjteriimsm,  he  did  with  Us 
might.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1824.  In  the 
great  oontroversy  whioh  issued  in  the  divbion  of  the  Church  in  1837,  he 
was  firmly,  sternly  with  the  Old  School ;  and  b  understood  to  have  heartily 
concurred  in  the  ultimate  measures  whioh  were  adopted.  He  watched 
the  progress  of  the  contest  with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  deepest  concern, 
until  he  considered  all  the  principles  for  which  he  had  contended  as  settled ; 
and  then  seemed  gracefully  to  lay  aside  his  armour,  like  a  warrior  retiring 
from  the  battle  field.  He  was  always  an  earnest  friend  of  missions ;  and, 
though  he  was  connected  with  different  missionary  associations,  not  under 
the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  greatly  in  favour  of  a  distinct 
Presbyterian  organisation,  and  eserted  an  important  influence  in  effecting  it. 

Dr.  Green's  literary  labours  were  considerable.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  he  superintended  an  edition  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  works 
in  1802,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  somewhat  extended  biography  of  that 
eminent  man,  designed  to  be  prefixed  to  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  of 
his  works.  For  several  years,  beginning  with  1804,  he  had  the  chief  edito- 
rial responsibility  of  the  General  Assembly's  Magaiine, — a  periodical  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  in  its  day.  In  1822,  he  published  an  elabo- 
rate History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
hb  Baccalaureate  Dbcourses.  These  Discourses  are  marked  by  great 
ability,  and  are  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  the  author's  intellect, 
which  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  published  also  a  History  of  Presbyterian 
Missions. 

Besides  the  larger  works,  and  the  contributions  to  periodicals  above 
referred  to.  Dr.  Green  publbhed  the  following : — A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  1790.  The  Address  and  Petition  of  a  number  of 
the  Clergy  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Theatrical  exhibitions,  1793.  A  Sermon 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat,  1793.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  An  Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  1802.  An  Address  to  the  Students  and  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1802.  A  Dboourse  at  the  Opening  for  public 
worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1805.  An  Address  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1809. 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  exhibiting  the  Plan  of  a 
Theological  Seminary,  1810.  Life  and  death  of  the  righteous :  An  Address 
at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tennent,  D.  D.,  1810.  Advice  and 
Exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  on  resigning  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  Congregation,  1812. 
A  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  a  Revi- 
val of  Religion  among  the  students  of  said  College  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1815.  Doing  good  in  imitation  of  Christ :  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Annual  Commencement, 
1822.  Christ  crucified,  the  characteristic  of  apostolic  preaching:  A  Ser- 
mon delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  1825.  The  Chrbtian  duty  of  Christian  women :  A  Dbcourse 
delivered  at  Princeton  before  a  Female  Society  for  the  support  of  a  female 
school  in  India,  1825.  A  Sermon  (National  Preacher,  No.  39)  delivered 
ftt  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  1826.    An  Address  at  the 
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intement  ot  Bobert  lUIston,  18S6.    A  Smnoi  ate  the  If  HUBAi  Ohipd^ 

1886. 

My  personal  reooUeotioos  of  Dr.  Green  oomm^ioe  wUk  the  period  of  m  j 
beboming  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prinoeton,  in  tke 
antumn  of  1816.  He  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  Presidential  career*  ui 
his  full  vigour,  and  perhaps  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness.  Daring  the 
period  of  my  course  in  the  Seminary,  I  knew  him  chiefly  as  a  preaoher  ; 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  heard  few  preachers  statedly,  whose  public 
services  were  equally  edifying  and  impressive.  His  sermons  were  always 
fine  specimens  of  logic,  were  richly  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit,  aod 
abounded  in  mature  and  vigorous  thought.  His  manner  was  deeply  serious, 
but  not  for  the  most  part  highly  impassioned,  though  there  were  passages  in 
almost  every  sermon,  that  he  uttered  with  great  force  and  effect.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  that  seemed  painfully  artir 
ficial,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  tones,  his  attitudes,  his  geatnre, 
indeed  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  manner,  were  the  result  of  oar^ul 
study.  I  have  understood  that,  in  early  life,  his  manner  was  much  moce 
free  and  more  attractive  to  the  mass  of  hearers  than  in  his  latter  years ;  and 
this  was  probably  owing,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  an  affection  of  the  head, 
which,  in  some  instances,  obliged  him  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
service,  at  other  times  to  suspend  his  labours  altogether,  and  once  or  twice 
was  the  occasion  of  his  falling  in  the  street.  His  sermons  on  the  Sabbath 
were  always  written,  and  the  manuscript  lay  before  him  ;  but  he  read  with 
so  much  freedom  that  his  reading  did  not  at  all  impair  the  effect  of  his 
delivery.  Some  of  his  most  edifying  discourses  were  delivered  at  a  Thurs- 
day evening  lecture  in  the  College,  which  most  of  the  students  of  the 
Seminary  were  accustomed  to  attend.  On  these  occasions  he  always  sat, 
and  never  used  notes  ;  and  though  his  expositions  of  Scripture  were  then 
more  simple,  and  less  formal  and  studied,  than  on  the  Sabbath,  and  indeed 
rose  little  above  the  tone  of  familiar  conversation,  yet  they  seemed  to  bring 
out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  come  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  quite  as 
effectually  as  his  more  elaborate  productions.  His  prayers  were  always 
varied  to  suit  any  occasion  that  might  occur,  and  his  last  prayer  always 
referred  felicitously  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse  ;  but  the  prayer  that 
ordinarily  preceded  the  sermon,  was  so  nearly  a  form,  that  it  soon  became 
so  familiar  to  mo  that  1  could  repeat  large  portions  of  it.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  his  public  prayers  were  generally  premeditated,  and  some  of 
them,  I  know,  were  written. 

I  have  said  that  I  knew  Dr.  Green,  while  1  was  in  the  Seminary,  chiefly 
as  a  preacher ;  but  shortly  before  1  flnbhed  my  theological  coarse,  I  was 
brought  into  pleasant  social  relations  with  him,  which  continued  without 
interruption  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  occasionally  visited  him  at  Philadelphia, 
and  always  found  him  dignified  and  stately  indeed,  but  perfectly  kind.  I 
had  occasion  two  or  three  times  to  ask  important  favours  of  him ;  and  no 
man  could  have  granted  them  more  readily.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Old  and  New  School  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  at  its 
height,  I  got  into  a  stage  coach  with  him  at  Princeton  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  and,  as  I  knew  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  interested  in  the 
great  questions  at  issue,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  we  should  hear  those 
questions  discussed  throughout  the  whole  journey.  But,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, the  good  old  man  never  opened  his  lips  to  make  an  allusion  to  the 


tabjiei.  He  m%aA  ^bftok  to  Ihe  loeiMS  of  Us  enUer  dajs,  aad  Mlfetod 
nvmerOQt  uieodoies  oonneetod  with  the  RevolatioiL  and  lubMqiioiit  periodf, 
whieh  not  mysetf  onlj,  but  all  his  fellow  ptssengen,  heard  with  the  deepest 
ialerest.  Mj  last  yisit  to  him  was  not  manj  months  before  his  death.  Hav* 
ing  heard  that  his  lenities  had  so  far  decayed  that  his  friends  could  no  longer 
have  any  enjoyment  from  intercourse  with  him,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  not  even  attempt  to  see  him ;  but  being  told  by  his  house- 
keeper that  I  was  in  the  city,  he  very  kindly  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
sitting  in  his  study,  with  his  Greek  Testament  before  him,  which,  even 
then,  he  occupied  a  part  of  every  day  in  reading.  A  portion  of  his  autobio* 
graphy  also  lay  by  hb  side,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  in  the  process  of 
being  transcribed.  He  received  me  in  his  usual  friendly  manner,  and 
though  his  articulation  had  become  indistinct,  and  his  words  were  few,  he 
conversed  intelligently  upon  every  subject  that  was  introduced.  When  we 
parted,  I  expected  to  see  him  no  more ;  and  did  not.  My  eye  lingered  upon 
him,  as  upon  a  magniioent  ruin.  It  was  not  long  before  I  heard  that  the 
grave  had  taken  him  into  its  keeping. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  J.  JANEWAY,  D.  D. 

Niw  Bbvxswiok,  February  15, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  every  way  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request  ibr  mj 
recollections  of  my  venerable  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  ministry, — 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Green;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  meet  your  wishes  better  than 
by  availing  myself,  with  some  slight  alterations,  of  certain  portions  of  a  letter 
of  considerable  length,  which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  and 
which  appears  in  connection  with  Dr.  Green's  autobiography. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Green  commenced  in  1798.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1799,  we  laboured  together  as  colleagues  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  thirteen  years, — till  his 
pastoral  relation  to  that  church  was  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  and  from  that  time  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  never  been  interrupted, 
continued  to  exist.  What  I  shall  write,  although  intended  as  a  tribute  of 
friendship  and  affection  to  his  memory,  yet  shall  be,  as  fkr  as  I  can  make  it, 
strictly  true  and  free  from  exaggeration. 

In  stature,  Dr.  Green  was  of  the  middle  size,  but  portly;  having  features 
well  formed,  a  florid  complexion,  enlivened  with  dark,  brilliant  eyes;  he  was, in 
his  youth,  handsome.  In  subsequent  life,  he  lost  his  florid  complexion,  and 
became  somewhat  corpulent.    He  still  retained  a  commanding  appearance. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Green  were  of  a  high  order.  The  character  of 
his  mind  is  impressed  on  his  writings.  His  Lectui:es  on  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Union  of  Science  and  Religion,  which  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished, while  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate,— ^a  religious  periodical  which  he,  for  a  number  of  years,  conducted  with  so 
much  ability  and  usefulness,  will  long  remain  as  proofs  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  strong,  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind. 

With  such  commanding  powers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  his  influence  in  the 
different  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected,  was  great.  It  was; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  it,  let  me  recite  this  anecdote.  While  an  important  measure 
was  under  debate  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  only  an 
observer,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  by  the  resignation  of  the  principal  in 
the  commission.  He  soon  arose,  and  made  a  motion  that  gave  to  the  discussion 
a  new  and  important  turn.    Dr.  Speece  of  Virginia,  who  was  sitting  beside  mo> 
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mM  to  iM,  ''8«e  th«  iDfloeiioe  of  that  man — lie  rises  and  mtkm  a  motion^  and 
without  offning  a  single  argument,  takes  his  seat,  and  his  notion  is  carried. *' 

He  was  charaeteriaed  by  much  firmness  and  decision.  On  one  occasion^  while 
Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  Dr.  Green,  Chaplain, — the  Senate, 
being  called  to  order  for  prayer,  he  saw  a  Senator  still  sitting  and  engaged  in 
writing.  Determined  to  exact  at  least  an  external  roTerence  for  that  Almighty 
Being  they  were  about  to  worship,  he  stood  still,  till  the  Senator,  startled  by  the 
prolonged  silence,  arose  upon  his  feet,  and  assumed  a  becoming  attitude.  He 
then  proceeded  to  offer  prayer. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Hamilton,  who  unhappily  fell  in  a 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  reached  Philadelphia,  it  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
the  citizens.  A  public  meetmg  was  called  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Resolu- 
tions were  accordingly  adopted,  and  published  in  the  newspapers;  and  among 
them  one  calling  on  the  clergy  to  notice  the  sad  occurrence  in  their  sermons  on 
the  coming  Sabbath,  with  a  view  to  eulogize  that  great  man.  Dr.  Green  Smme- 
diately  saw  the  impropriety  of  the  resolution,  and,  with  a  view  to  extricata  the 
clergy  from  the  snare  laid  for  them,  and  to  saye  them  from  doing  any  thing  unbe- 
coming that  holy  religion  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  teachers,  he  took 
measures  for  assembling  them  in  a  public  meeting  for  consultation  on  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  the  emergency.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  published, 
to  counteract  the  injurious  effect  that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the  citizens,  and  to  set  eyery  minister  free  from  Uie 
ensnaring  influence  he  might  have  felt,  in  conducting  the  services  of  the  conung 
Sabbath.  Every  minister  was  left  to  act  as  his  conscience  might  dictate  to  be 
right;  to  notice  the  death  of  that  great  man  or  not;  and  if  he  should  choose  to 
notice  it,  to  do  just  as  he  deemed  duty  demanded.  I  recollect  that  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  the  sad  occurrence  afforded,  for  reprobating,  in  the 
course  of  my  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  the  vile  and  barbarous  practice  of  duelling. 
But  I  have  no  recollection  that  my  colleague  took  apy  notice  whatever  of  the 
event  in  his  discourse. 

lu  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Green  travelled  for  his  health  to  the  Sweet  Springs  in 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  While  there,  he  determined  to  sus* 
tain  his  character  as  a  Christian  minister.  He  felt  it  proper  that  infirm  mortals, 
seeking  health  from  fountains  God  had  been  pleased  to  open  and  render  medicinal, 
should  acknowledge  his  bounty  and  their  dependance  on  Him  for  the  blessing 
they  sought.  He,  therefore,  resolved  that  it  was  becoming  him,  as  a  minister, 
to  propose,  with  consent  of  the  company,  to  offer  prayer  to  God  at  their  puUic 
meals.  His  wishes  were  gratified.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  received  considera- 
ble aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pious  purpose  from  Major ,  a  gambler. 

That  man  would  call  the  company  to  order;  and  knocking  loudly  on  the  taUe, 
he  would  say,  "Dr.  Green  will  ask  a  blessing."  So  accustomed  had  they 
become  to  the  religious  ceremony,  that  no  one  would  take  his  seat  at  the  table 
till  the  arrival  of  this  man  of  God,  or,  if  he  were  prevented  by  indisposition,  till 
it  was  announced  he  would  not  be  present. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Green,  being  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God, 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Great  Giver,  and  employed  in  the  way  for 
wliich  they  were  bestowed.  He  was  not  only  pious,  but  eminently  pious  and 
devout. 

In  imitation  of  his  teacher,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a  high  veneration,  he  observed  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  At  what  time  he  commenced  this  practice  I  do 
not  know.  The  fact  first  came  to  my  knowledge  in  1802;  when,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  we  were  both  staying  at  Mr. 
Ralston's  country  seat.  Mount  Peace,  from  which  we  went  on  the  Sabbath  and 
preached  to  that  portion  of  our  people,  who  were  willing  to  assemble  in  the 
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choreh.    He  had,  it  is  probable,  commenced  the  habit  jean  before;  and  I  tliink 
he  oontinned  it  till  the  dose  of  life. 

Three  times  in  the  day,  he  retired  to  conrerse  with  his  HeaTenlj  Father,  bj 
prayer  and  supplication,  thanksgiving  and  praise.  His  lore  fi>r  social  prayer 
was  manifested  by  his  inviting  his  miniateWal  brethren  to  meet  at  his  honse 
every  Monday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  offering  united 
prayer  to  Qod,  and  singing  his  praises. 

His  piety  prompted  him  to  acts  of  charity.  He  was  ready,  according  to  hia 
ability,  to  relieve  the  needy,  and  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  benevolent 
purposes.  In  the  distribution  of  his  charity,  he  acted  not  from  impulse  but  from 
principle.  He  settled  in  his  mind  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  ought  to 
consecrate  to  benevolent  purposes.  One  tenth  he  deemed  the  proper  proportion 
for  himself  On  occasions  he  went  beyond  this  rule.  Warmly  attached  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  ardently  desiring  its  enlargement  and 
prosperity,  he  purchased  and  gave  to  the  Trustees  two  acres  of  ground  additional 
to  what  they  held,  for  that  valuable  institution. 

Dr.  Green  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  intellectual  endowments,  his  deroted 
piety,  and  his  talent  for  public  speaking,  for  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
And  he  preferred  this  above  all  other  pursuits.  His  discourses  on  the  Sabbath 
were  uniformly  written.  Having  judiciously  selected  his  text,  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  thoughts  it  suggested.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  run  away  from 
his  text,  and  deliver  an  essay  or  essays  that  had  no  connection,. or  a  very  slight 
one,  with  it.  His  intelligent  hearers  saw  the  thoughts  he  presented  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  portion  of  the  Divine  Word  on  which  he  was  discoursing.  There 
was  such  a  close  connection  between  the  parts  of  his  sermon,  and  such  a  unity 
given  to  the  whole,  that  his  hearers  could  easily  recollect  what  they  had  heard, 
and  treasure  it  up  in  their  memories.  He  carefully  wrote  out  what  he  intended 
to  deliver;  regarding  it  as  wrong  to  enter  the  pulpit  without  due  preparation, 
unless  unexpectedly  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  speak; — when  he  thought  a 
minister  was  authorized  to  make  the  attempt,  and  rely  on  assistance  from  on 
high.  The  discourses  of  Dr.  Green,  carefully  prepared,  were  at  once  devotional, 
practical  and  experimental.  They  were  always  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

His  delivery  was  excellent  and  commanding.  Favoured  with  a  good  voice,  he 
modulated  it  so  as  to  impart  force  to  the  thoughts  he  uttered,  and  being  accom- 
panied with  graceful  and  appropriate  gesticulation,  his  discourses  were  rendered 
at  times  very  impressive. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  when  he  was  in  good  health 
and  good  spirits,  his  sermons  were  so  well  prepared,  and  delivered  with  such 
eloquence,  that  I  regarded  him  (my  place  of  residence  afforded  opportunities  for 
hearing  the  best  preachers)  as  the  first  preacher  of  his  day  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  fine,  Dr.  Green  was  a  great  and  good  man, — eminently  pious  and  useful. 
His  immediate  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Carna- 
han,  justly  said,  when  his  body  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  in  the  place  of  inter- 
ment which  holds  the  mortal  remains  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Dickinson, 
Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finley,  Witherspoon,  and  Smith, — "  He  was  by  hia 
talents  fitted  to  fill  any  civil  station;  and  by  his  eloquence  to  adorn  the  halls  of 
oor  National  Legislature." 

Very  respectfully,  your  brother, 

J.  J.  JAKEWAT. 
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FROM  THE  REY.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 


ELnABETHTOwir,  May  20, 1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  my  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green, 
and  my  views  as  to  his  general  character,  as  a  minister  and  a  literary  man.  And 
whilst  feeling  that  there  are  many  who  are  more  competent  to  the  tksk,  because 
of  their  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  him,  I  hesitate  not  to  comply  with 
your  request.  I  shall  arrange  my  views  of  his  character  under  a  few  heads,  and 
bring  in  my  recollections  of  him  by  way  of  illustrating  them. 

1.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  of  two  characters,  public  and  private;  and  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  him  he  must  be  known  in  both.  To  those  who  onlj 
knew  him  as  a  public  man,  he  was  stern,  unyielding,  dictatorial,  and  repulsive; 
to  those  who  knew  him  both  in  public  and  in  private,  he  was  mild,  pliable,  and 
peculiarly  attractive.  Hence,  by  one  class  he  was  respected,  but  disliked;  whilst 
by  another  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  regarded  as  an  oracle. 

Although  I  had  heard  much  of  him  f^om  my  boyhood,  and  read  some  of  hia 
writings,  I  never  saw  him  until  1826.  And  the  sight  of  him,  at  that  time,  would 
induce  any  young  man  to  resolve  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  His  form  was 
ftill  and  commanding;  his  appearance  was  stern;  his  eye,  gleaming  through 
shaggy  eyebrows,  was  penetrating;  his  step  was  firm;  and  from  his  cane  to  his 
Wig  there  was  something  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  more  repulsive  than 
attractive  to  a  youth.  And  with  this  conclusion  agreed  many  of  the  anecdotes 
which  I  had  heard  of  him,  whilst  he  was  President  of  Nassau  Hall.  Mj 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1827,  and  in  this  wise — visiting  Philadel- 
phia as  the  agent  of  one  of  our  National  Societies,  I  felt  his  approbation  of  my 
plans  necessary  to  my  success.  I  called  to  see  him.  and  was  introduced  into  his 
study.  I  soon  found  myself  in  converse  with  a  courteous,  kind,  but  dignified 
Christian  minister.  He  not  only  approved  my  plans,  but  tendered  his  own  sub- 
scription to  the  object.  Finding,  on  inquiry,  as  I  was  about  to  retire,  that  I  was 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  he  invited  me  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  my  mind  and  heart  by  his  kind  inquiries,  by  his  paternal  advice, 
are  vivid  to  this  hour.  He  dismissed  me  with  his  blessings  upon  myself  and 
upon  my  object.  Never  was  a  revolution  more  entire  wrought  in  the  feelings  of 
a  man.  And  fVom  that  day  forward  he  was  my  counsellor  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
And  so  pleasant  and  simple  was  he  in  private,  that,  on  leaving  my  fiimily,  after 
an  occasional  visit  of  a  few  days,  my  little  children  would  cling  to  his  feet  and 
to  his  garments,  crying  out — **  You  must  not  go.  Dr.  Green."  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  those  who  only  knew  him  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  especially  in  the 
ardent  conflicts  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  almost  a  standing 
member,  have  the  most  erroneous  views  of  his  true  character. 

2.  His  was  a  truthful  character.  Truth  was  to  him  truth;  and  what  he 
believed,  he  felt  and  acted  out.  It  was  not  his  policy  to  believe  one  way  and 
act  another.  Such  policy  he  scorned,  and  withheld  his  confidence  from  those 
who  practised  it.  A  man  cast  in  such  a  mould  is  likely  to  be  unpopular  with 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  regard  truth  with  less  reverence;  who  stretch 
it  or  contract  it  to  suit  circumstances;  who,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  phrase,  are 
ready  to  become  "  all  things  to  all  men.'*  They  are  prejudiced,  obstinate,  big- 
oted, sectarian.  But  there  is  a  better  and  truer  explanation  of  all  this.  There 
is  a  deep  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  the  truth  as  such,  which,  on  all  occasions 
and  every  where,  forbids  its  compromise  on  the  ground  of  mere  worldly  expe- 
diency. There  is  an  inner  reverence  for  it,  in  kind  and  degree,  like  unto  that 
which  is  felt  for  God  himself.  This  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  long  life 
of  Dr.  Green.  And  often  have  I  heard  him  censuring  with  far  greater  severity  what 
he  considered  the  crooked  policy  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  always  acted  with 


Ite)  ttiMitluit«f  lus  oppMMnte,  wlw  alwajt  p«rniid  a  difcrwii  poliey  frtn  kit. 
Hit  finiiii€«  was  at  an  equal  maore  from  fickkmaaa  and  obatiDaoy,  which  are 
alike  alien  to  a  trolj  noble  character.  The  one  b  barren  of  good  as  the  yi^ding 
wave;  the  other,  as  the  tinjielding  rook.  Althoogh  holding  his  opinions 
strongly,  he  was  ever  willing  to  yield  them  for  good  reasons.  A  fool  noTwr 
changes  his  opinions,  but  a  wise  man  always  will,  for  sufficient  caase. 

d.  He  was  a  most  fervent  and  instructive  preacher.  Although  I  never  heard 
him  preach  until  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, — until,  fearful  of  attacks 
of  vertigo,  to  which  he  was  subject,  he  generally  declined  the  pulpit;— yet  the 
few  sermons  I  have  heard  him  deliver,  very  deeply  impressed  his  hearers,  and 
very  obviously  indicated  that,  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  he  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  power.  His  utterance  was  distinct;  his  manner  was  calm  and  digni- 
fied— if  he  never  rose  to  the  higher  style  ot  action,  he  always  attained  its  end,— 
attention  and  impression.  He  made  you  feel  that  he  entirely  believed  every 
word  he  uttered,  and  that  it  was  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  believe  it 
also.  The  minister  that  uniformly  makes  this  impression,  must  be  one  of  great 
power. 

Nor  was  the  impression  which  he  made  simply  that  of  manner — his  matter 
was  always  weighty,  well  arranged  and  instructive.  If  his  topics  were  com- 
monplace, they  were  always  important.  If  his  discussions  were  sometimes  dry, 
they  were  clear  as  a  sunbeam.  If  you  could  not  always  adopt  his  opinions, 
there  was  no  mistake  as  to  what  he  meant.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  1 
had  never  cause  to  ask,  **  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?"  Nor  do  I  remember  a 
sentence  in  all  his  writings  which  is  not  entirely  transparent. 

His  most  valuable  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  his  published  Ser- 
mons, give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ordinary  style  of  preaching.  If  they  have  not 
the  amplitude  of  Chalmers,  nor  the  polished  eloquence  of  Hall,  nor  the  warmth 
of  Davies,  they  hare  the  purity  of  Blair,  in  union  with  a  natural  simplicity 
which  strongly  fixes  their  truly  evangelical  sentiments  in  the  mind  and  heart. 
Hence  the  devoted  attachment  both  to  him  and  his  sentiments,  of  those  who 
enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

He  greatly  excelled  as  an  expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  his  talent  in 
this  way  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for  forming  a  judgment.  The  Sabbath 
School  teachers  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a  rule  to  have  the  same  Bible  lesson 
taught  on  the  same  Sabbath  in  all  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  have  the  lesson 
expounded  to  them  by  some  clergyman.  The  Lecture  room  in  Cherry  Street 
was  the  place,  and  Dr.  Qreen  was  the  man,  selected.  On  each  evening,  the  large 
room  was  crowded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  interested  audiences  I  ever 
beheld;  and,  although  the  Doctor  was  then  approaching  his  threescore  years  and 
ten,  never  did  I  hear  more  dear,  and  full,  and  fresh,  and  pleasing  expositions 
of  Divine  truth.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  opportunity  was  given  for  the  ask- 
ing of  any  questions  upon  any  points  that  were  left  unexplained;  which  were 
always  answered  with  a  promptness  that  showed  the  remarkable  fulness  of  his 
mind  upon  all  topics  connected  with  the  exposition  or  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  attended  a  more  instructive  religious  service. 
I  hare  learned  that  it  was  greatly  blessed  of  God  to  the  conversion  and  edifi- 
cation of  Sabbath  School  teachers.  He  served  his  generation  in  more  dignified 
stations,  but  probably  in  none  more  usefully,  than  when  expounding  the  Word 
of  Life  to  neariy  a  thousand  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  each  successive 
Sabbath,  sought  to  impress  those  views  received  from  him  on  the  minds  of  ten 
thousand  children.    Might  not  this  plan  be  successfully  revived  in  all  our  cities? 

4.  He  was  a  truly  devotional  man.  His  public  devotional  services  were  always 
peculiarly  impressive.  They  were  solemn,  pathetic,  reverential,  strikingly 
a|^>ropriate,  and  never  unduly  protracted.  In  the  family,  he  always  commenced 
morning  and  evening  prayer  by  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  service,  and  whilst 
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«^ftg«d  in  it,  ftH  Mt  tiMi  be  wM«cmv«riDg  wilh  Qed,  M  a  «un  ooBf^^ 
fUend.  I  haTO  mors  thaa  miee  heard  kiiii  axprees  his  regteli  at  ^e  little prepi^ 
ration  ministers  often  miJce  Ibr  condiieting  the  devotional  serrioes  of  a  eeogre- 
gation;  and  I  hare  heard  htm  state  that,  in  the  earlj  part  of  his  ministrj-y  ha 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  prayers  with  equal  regolaritj  as  senaona.  Asd 
whilst  he  nerer  read  them,  nor  committed  them  closely  to  memory,  the  writing  of 
them  furnished  him  with  tofnes  for  prayer,  and  gaye  to  those  topics  arrangeBBeat, 
and  to  the  expression  of  them  variety  and  appropriateness.  For  this  thongkt 
he  might  have  been  indebted  to  his  venerated  teacher.  Dr.  Withcrspoon,  who 
always  recommended  devotional  composition  to  his  theological  students,  of  whom 
Dr.  Green  was  one. 

My  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pfafladel' 
phia, — then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  and  from  the  tejct, 
'^Compel  them  to  come  in."  Dr.  Bly  was  absent,  and  to  my  confusion.  Dr. 
Green  entered  the  church,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  service.  Feeling  it  better 
to  have  him  behind  me  than  before  me,  I  sent  a  request  to  him  to  sit  in  the  pul- 
pit. In  my  ardour  to  stimulate  ministers  and  Christians  to  do  thdr  doty,  I 
omitted  almost  any  allusion  to  the  necessary  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  secure  their 
success.  He  made  the  concluding  prayer,  in  whieh,  with  his  accustomed  fehcxtj, 
he  converted  the  topics  discussed  into  supplications,  and  then  brought  out,  moat 
prominently  and  emphatically,  the  essential  truth  which  I  had  omitted.  I  fiolt 
that  the  whole  congregation  realised  the  defect  of  my  sermon.  His  kindness 
was  marked  at  the  close  of  the  service.  I  went  to  my  study,  rewrote  mj  s^- 
mon,  put  into  it  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Green,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  addition. 

My  very  last  interview  with  him  impressed  me  with  the  depth  of  that  spirit 
of  devotion  which  characterized  his  li^.  He  was  feeble,  and  forgetfid,  and  in  a. 
mood  to  talk  very  little  to  any  body.  Hearing  that  I  was  in  the  city,  he  sent 
for  me  that  I  might  attend  to  a  matter  of  business  for  him,  connected  with  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  I  entered  his  study  on  a  May  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock.  His  Greek  Testament  was  open  before  him — he  requested  me  to 
be  seated.  The  business  ended,  he  waved  his  hand,  saying — ''My  devotional 
reading  is  not  yet  concluded — I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  another  time."  And 
as  I  closed  the  door  of  his  study,  the  prayer — *'  God  bless  you  " — fell  upon  my 
ear, — the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter.  All  testify  that  the  closing  years 
of  his  lifb  were  marked  by  a  spirit  remarkably  devotional. 

5.  He  possessed  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  This  assertion  perhaps  will  startle 
some  who  only  knew  his  public  character,  and  who  have  only  heard  of  him  as  aa 
impersonation  of  Old  School  Presbyterianism.  Yet  it  is  true  to  the  letter.  His 
own  views  he  held  strongly,  but  in  perfbct  charity  to  those  who  differed  from 
him.  Although  his  contributions  and  exertions  were  mainly  confined  to  ihm 
organizations  of  his  own  Church,  it  was  out  of  consistency  with  himself,  and 
not  out  of  illiberality  to  others.  More  than  once  have  I  heard  him  detail  an 
account  of  a  visit  made  him  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Woods,  for  so  many  years  the 
ornament  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  They  compared  views  on  the* 
ologioal  and  other  subjects;  and  whilst  they  difibred  a  little  in  the  explanatioiis 
of  some  positions,  they  radically  agreed.  **  Would  to  God,"  I  have  heard  Imm 
say,  '*  that  all  our  ministers  and  churches  held  the  sentiments  of  my  Brother 
Woods."  And  after  the  disruption  of  our  Church,  he  never  permitted  a  day  to 
pass  without  the  most  fervent  prayers  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  brethren  to  wheos 
he  was  regarded  as  being  so  violently  opposed.  He  had  none  of  the  narrow  sec- 
tarianism that  would  confine  the  Churdi  visible  to  those  only  who  walked  with 
him;  and  often  have  I  heard  him  rejoice  in  the  good  that  was  done  by  £pi80opa«^ 
lians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists ;  while,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  he  could  strongljr 
maintain  tiie  positions  on  which  he  differed  f^^om  them.     There  is  not  probahly  • 
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■«  MftiMftl  SoMiy  ftr  ihoaprMd  of  the  Ooflpri  in  tkit  Und,  to  wbioh  h%  wmt  D#i* 

IKX  ooMtribotor^  and  of  whish  ho  wm  not  a  member  or  a  manager;  whilst  he  may 

rrm  be  oonaidorecl  the  fkther  of  nearly  all  the  Boards  and  Societies  of  his  own  deeply 

IE  Tonerated  Ohnreh.    ''Nobody  will  question  the  Presbyterianism  of  Dr.  Qreen/' 

ua  said  an  eloquent  diYine,  daring  a  debate  in  the  General  Assembly,  ''  as  he  was 

rn  dyed  in  the  wool."    ''  The  brother  mistakes,"  said  Dr.  Green,  with  that 

[■^a  promptness  of  repartee  which  he  possessed — *'  the  Lord  by  his  grace  made  me  a 

•rj  Presbyterian."    And  although  the  principles  of  his  Church  were  interwoven 

i  j9  with  bis  spiritual  life,  and  formed  a  part  of  it,  yet  he  had  the  most  cordial  love 

•^^  for  the  children  of  God,  by  whatever  name  called.    Never  have  I  heard  him 

speak  with  more  affection  of  any  man,  than  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  and  vene- 
.^ :  rated  Bishop  W  hite. 

;j.  6.  He  was  remarkably  gifted .  as  a  son  of  oonsoUtion  to  desponding  souls. 

.^  This  perhaps  was  mainly  owing  to  his  own  simple  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  his 

rich  experience  of  its  power.  He  had  the  ability  to  simplify  every  subject  on 
which  he  spoke  or  wrote,  and  to  do  it  in  a  few  words.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  prepared  for  the  youth  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. When  anxious  or  desponding  souls  applied  to  him  for  direction,  h0 
first  sought  out  the  cause  of  trouble,  and  then,  like  a  well  instructed  scribe,  he  so 
simply  presented  and  applied  the  remedial  truth,  as  to  give,  if  not  immediate,  yet 
speedy,  relief.  He  acted  upon  the  principle  that  *'  if  the  truth  makes  us  free,  we 
are  free  indeed."  Hence,  aged  desponding  Christians,  and  individuals  asking 
what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  from  different  congregations  in  the  city, 
were  often  found  in  his  study,  seeking  his  counsels.  On  such  occasions,  there 
was  a  kmdness  and  blandness  in  his  manner,  which  formed  the  greatest  con- 
trast with  his  stern  and  unflinching  position,  when  contending  for  princij^es  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  case  in  illustration  of  this  I  will  state.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  name 
of  Miss  Linnard,  whose  memoir  has  since  been  published,  was  fkmiliar  to  the 
pious  female  circles  of  Philadelphia.  She  shone  conspicuously  among  them  for 
her  fine  sense,  great  activity,  and  deep  piety.  A  minister,  still  living,  preached 
a  preparatory  lecture  in  the  church  in  Spruce  Street,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  text  *'  Lovest  thou  me?  " — which  cast  her  into  the  deepest  gloom. 
Such  were  the  strong  and  vivid  representations  which  he  made  as  to  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  right  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that,  conscious 
of  not  possessing  them,  she  resolved  not  to  commune.  Her  sense  of  duty  and 
her  deep  depression  of  feeling  came  into  conflict,  and  occasioned  her  the  most 
intense  anxiety.  In  this  state,  she  had  recourse  to  Dr.  Green,  who  had  heard 
the  lecture."  **  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  **  our  excellent  brother  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  Lord's  table  is  spread,  not  for  angels,  but  for  sinners.  He  has 
come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  It  is  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  He  invites  to  Himself,  and  to  the  privileges  of  his  house."  It 
was  enough.  She  left  his  study  rejoicing  in  the  Lord;  and  a  more  joyful  Com- 
munion season  she  had  never  spent  on  earth.  I  heard  the  lecture;  and  the  inci- 
dent here  narrated  I  have  heard  from  both  parties.  And  this,  I  feel  persuaded, 
is  a  fkir  illustration  of  his  skill  and  success  as  a  comforter  of  the  Lord's  people, 
and  as  a  director  of  the  inquiring  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  during  his  Presidency  that  the  revival  occurred  which,  under  God, 
brought  into  the  church  and  into  the  ministry  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Brecken- 
ridge,  Dr.  Hodge,  Bishops  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  and  Johns  of  Virginia. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  speak  of  him  as  a  literary  man.  As  his  life  and 
writings  will  do  his  memory  fiill  justice  upon  this  subject,  I  need  say  but  little 
in  respect  to  it.  When  he  graduated  at  Princeton,  he  was  the  Valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  was  soon  made  Tutor,  and  then  Professor  in  his  jfkma  Mattr, 
His  academic  habits  he  carried  with  him  into  his  pastoral  life,  and  always  took 
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irnnk  in  tlie  r»j  flr«l  oUm  of  tie  •dvaiM  rntn  of  kit  own  ag»,'--wtlli  i«ck  «itt 
M  Dwight,  Mid  StBkh,  and  Maeon,  and  Wiban.  If  h»  wmg  «xc«Um1  in  bril- 
liancy by  these,  and  others  with  whom  be  ranked^  he  was  fbUy  their  equal  in  all 
solid  attainments.  It  was  no  ordinary  tribute  to  his  literary  chancer,  that  he 
should  be  selected  to  succeed  Dr.  Smith  as  the  President  of  Prinoeton  College, 
in  which  position  he  discharged  his  duties  as  instructor  with  distinguished  abilitj^ 
and  in  a  religious  point  of  view  especially,  with  distinguished  usefulness.  On 
retiring  from  the  Presidency,  he  commenced  the  Christian  Advocate,  which  he 
edited  for  many  years;  and  whose  tweWe  volumes  give  the  most  ample  testi 
mony  to  his  rich  scholarship,  his  keen  discrimination,  his  metaphysical  acumen, 
his  sharpness  as  a  critic,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  reading.  Some  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  his  pen  were  written  after  he  had  passed  his  fourscore 
years;  and  to  the  very  dose  of  his  life  his  Greek  Testament  was  his  daily  stud  j, 
and  ho  could  repeat  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with  great 
interest  and  vigour.  His  habits  of  study  he  never  surrendered  to  the  last.  And 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  note  which  he  addressed  to  me  on  business,  in  his 
eighty-flfth  year,  written  with  as  dear,  bold  and  steady  a  hand,  as  if  written  in 
his  fortieth  year.  In  this  respect  he  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
literary  men  in  advanced  years,  to  study,  write,  and  work  to  the  last.  Still 
waters  soon  stagnate;  running  waters,  never.  The  mind  unemployed,  like  the 
blade  of  Hudibras, 

''  Which  eat  into  itsdf  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack,'' 

preys  upon  itself,  and  soon  passes  away. 

Such  is  my  estimate  of  the  character  of  Dr.  €h«en.  By  others  who  knew  him 
much  longer,  and  more  intimatdy,  it  might  be  sketched  more  strongly  and  truly; 
but  such  are  the  impressions  which  are  left  upon  my  mind  and  heart  from  an 
acquaintance  with  him  of  twenty  years.  On  the  whole,  I  esteem  him  as  among 
the  ripest  scholars,  the  most  able  divines,  the  most  useful  men,  which  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  His  name  will  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  hundred  years  hence,  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  well  deserves  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
lights  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Yours  aflectionatdy, 

H.  MFRBAT. 


DAVID  PORTER,  D.  D  * 

1786—1851. 

David  Porter,  the  son  of  Increase  and  Mary  (Niles)  Porter,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  Conn.,  May  27,  1761.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  With  the  exception  of  ten  months,  during  which  he  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  his  father's  fiunily  till  he  was  abont 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Having  resolved  on  a  liberal  education,  and  gone  through  his  preparatory 
oonrse,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1780,  and  was  graduated  in  1784. 
fie  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  ranked  high  as 
a  scholar  in  every  part  of  his  collegiate  course.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  serious  impressions  occasionally  from  his  childhood,  it 

•  MS.  Antobiography.— MS.  ftnom  hli  fiuiUy. 
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not  t^  Ui  teooBcl  jmt  in  College  tluti  be  nipposed  Kimself  to  expe- 
rienee  a  radioftl  olwoge.  A  powerfcl  refTiyal,of  religion  oommenoed  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  at  first  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  allow  it 
to  dirert  his  attention  in  any  degree  from  his  studies ;  but  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  keep  his  resolution,  and  was  soon  borne  down  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  sinfulness.  After  a  few  weeks,  he  was  enabled,  as  he  believed, 
calmly  and  gratefully  to  repose  in  the  merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  no  distant  period  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  by 
joining  the  church  in  Hanover  connected  with  the  College. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  teaching  a  school,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
proseeuting  his  theological  studies  under  the.Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph 
Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery. 
After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  laboured  several  months  in  Sanford,  Me., 
lad  was  invited  to  settle  there,  but  declined. 

In  February,  1787,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained  as  its  Pastor  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember following.  Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties 
fourteei^  years.  On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary  to  the  support  of 
his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching, — a 
service  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently useful.  His  ministry  here  was  attended  with  an  unusual  ble&sing, 
and  his  church  was  greatly  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  several  revivals  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  also  peculiarly  happy  in  his  ministerial  relations,  having  for 
his  neighbours  sueh  men  as  Doctors  West,  Catlin,  Hyde,  and  Shepard,  who 
were  all  regarded  as  lights  in  their  day,  and  whose  religious  views  were 
nearly  or  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own. 

In  June,  1808,  Mr.  Porter  resigned  his  charge  at  Spencertown,  and  in 
October  following,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Catskill,  N.  T.  Both  the  church  and  the  village  were  at  that  time  in 
their  inf&ncy,  and  for  several  years  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  Court 
House  as  a  place  of  public  worship;  but,  in  due  time,  and  in  no  small 
degree  through  his  instrumentality,  a  convenient  church  edifice  was  erected. 

In  the  year  1811,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Williams  College. 

His  connection  with  the  Church  at  Catskill  continued  tiU  June,  1881, 
when,  having  entered  his  seventy-first  year,  he  requested  to  be  released 
from  his  pastoral  charge.  The  request  was  acceded  to  by  his  church,  and 
the  relation  dissolved.  His  ministry  here  was,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful one,  and  the  very  close  of  it  especially  was  signalized  by  a  revival 
of  uncommon  power,  as  the  fruit  of  which,  not  less  than  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Dr.  Porter,  in  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  had  no  idea  of  retiring  from 
the  labours  of  the  ministry.  His  heart  was  strongly  set  on  many  of  the 
great  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and  he  wished  to  be  able  to  render  to 
some  of  them  a  more  efficient  aid  than  he  could  by  continuing  in  his  pas* 
toral  relation.  In  1824,  he  was  chosen  a  corporate  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  with  most  of  the 
other  national  institutions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  connected, 
from  their  organisation.  Immediately  after  he  resigned  his  charge,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  some  of  these  institutions, — taking  as  his  field  of 
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kboar  the  oooniy  in  wkidi  he  lived,  and  seyeral  coanties  a^i^^^'^i^^  ^  ^^  >^ 
eontinued  his  agency  till  he  had  completed  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  an 
nncommonly  suooessful  as  well  as  popular  agent. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Porter  was  gradually  sinkiiig 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  weakness  of  his  limbs  particularly  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  him  to  go  much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dwelling. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1843,  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion, he  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  text, — **  Brethren,  the  time  is 
short.''  It  was  not  written,  but  was  rendered  highly  impressive  by  its 
appropriate  and  weighty  sentiments,  and  the  solemnity  and  pathos  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  His  last  visit  to  the  house  of  God  was  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1847,  on  occasion  of  the  Funeral  of  his  eldest  son.  Then,  as  on 
similar  preceding  occasions,  he  evinced  the  most  unqualified  submission  to 
the  Divine  will. 

For  nearly  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  death,  Dr.  Porter  was 
confined  to  hb  house  by  reason  of  the  infirpaities  of  age.  During  this 
period,  he  maintained  great  equanimity  of  spirit,  and  never  lost  his  interest 
in  his  friends  or  in  passing  events.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1851, 
of  paralysis,  after  being  confined  to  his  bed  twelve  days.  His  reason  was 
continued  to  the  last,  and  ho  died  in  the  utmost  peace. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1791,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Collins*  of  Lanesborough,  Mass.  They  had  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  now  (1857)  deceased.  The  venerable  widow  is  still  liying. 
One  of  his  sons  (William  Augustus)  was  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
and  was  Professor  of  Ehetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  institu- 
tion from  1827  till  his  death  in  1830. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Porter's  publications : — An  Anniversarj 
Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  four  children  of  Daniel  Sayre,  who 
were  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  January,  1808,  preached 
at  Cairo,  1809.  A  Dissertation  on  Christian  Baptism,  and  the  subjects 
therewith  immediately  connected,  comprised  in  a  series  of  sections,  1809. 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Cairo,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Biohard 
Williams,t  1812.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Lanesborough  at  the  Ordination 
of  the  Eev.  John  Dewitt  to  the  charge  of  that  church  as  Colleague  Pastor 
with  Bev.  Daniel  Collins,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Ellsworth,  (Sharon) 
Conn.,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Bev.  Orange  Lyman  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Church  and  Society  in  that  place,  1813.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  1828. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Porter  during  Uie  latter 
part  of  his  life.  On  my  first  introduction  to  him,  I  was  much  impressed  by 
his  large  corporeal  dimensions,  the  intelligent  and  yet  benevolent  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  indescribable  peculiarity  of  manner,  which 
not  only  predisposed  me  to  good  humour,  but  often  excited  a  smile.  My 
first  meeting  with  him  was  at  the  Synod  at  Catskill,  shortly  after  he  had 
demitted  his  pastoral  charge.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  body :  he  was  not  often  upon  his  feet,  but  when 

*  Davhl  C«llif8,  wm  ft  native  of  Onilford,  Conn. ;  wm  gimduftied  at  Yale  College  in  VnO\ 
studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy ;  was  (M-dainM  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lanes- 
borough, April  17,  1764;  and  died  Aufust  26,  1822,  aged  eightv-three. 

t  Richard  Williams,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  was  bora  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April 
27, 1780;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1802;  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Um 
Churoh  at  Cairo,  Januaiy  0,  1812;  and  died  in  1844. 
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lie  did  speak,  his  words  were  always  apt  and  weighty,  and  were  listened  le 
with  the  utmost  deference.  It  was  not  merely  his  yenerable  age  and  lai^ 
experience  that  gave  him  his  influence,  but  his  exemplary  moderation  and 
sound  judgment,  and  enlightened,  discriminating  and  practical  views  of 
whatcTcr  subject  presented  itself.  I  afterwards  heard  him  preach,  though 
it  was  apparently  without  much  preparation,  and  in  my  Lecture  room. 
The  discourse  was  sensible,  characterized  by  great  seriousness  and  unction, 
and  delivered  in  a  manner  which  secured  an  undivided  attention.  Owing, 
I  suppose,  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  had  his  cane  in  one  hand  during  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon,  and,  at  short  intervals,  we  heard  it  come  down  upon 
the  floor  with  no  small  force,  and,  though  it  seemed  odd,  it  was  really  a  very 
efiiective  gesture.  He  passed  several  nights  in  my  house  at  different  times, 
and  I  was  always  delighted  by  his  cheerfulness  and  good  nature,  not  leas 
than  edified  by  his  sensible  and  spiritual  conversation.  I  remember  his 
detailing  to  me  certain  parts  of  his  history  in  connection  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, particularly  some  hair  breadth  escapes  in  Ehode  Island,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  live  over  the  past  with  the  most  intense  interest.  The  impression 
that  he  always  left  upon  mo  was,  that  he  had  a  comprehensive,  discriminating 
and  well  furnished  mind,  a  tender  and  generous  heart,  and  above  all  a  spirit 
of  earnest  and  devoted  piety. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D. 

MouTOOiOBET,  N.  Y.,  May  8, 1861. 

My  dear  Brother:  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Catskill,  com- 
menced in  1803.  I  then  resided  in  my  father's  family  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
Cairo.  The  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  then  feeble  and  destitute  of  the 
stated  administration  of  Divine  ordinances.  Over  it  the  Doctor  watched  with 
paternal  and  benevolent  solicitude.  During  the  summer  months,  after  perform- 
ing the  usual  services  of  the  Sabbath  for  his  own  people,  he  frequently  delivered 
a  third  sermon  in  Cairo,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  When  his  own  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  he  not  unfrequently  spent  the  Sabbath 
in  our  place,  and  often  preached  there  at  other  times,  when  his  services  were 
specially  needed.  As  my  mind  had  previously  been  brought  under  religious 
influences,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  both  his  preaching  and  conversation.  After 
my  attention  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  in  every  stage  of  my  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  it,  he  was  a  most  valued  counsellor. 

After  I  was  graduated,  and  before  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  I  spent  six  months  in  his  family.  That  was  a  season  of  more  than 
ordinary  religious  interest  among  his  people,  and  I  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  know  his  manner  of  addressing  the  understandings,  the  consciences,  and 
hearts  of  men,  in  those  solemn  and  interesting  circumstances.  His  conversation 
and  preaching  evinced  an  intense  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  responsibility.  He  watched  for  souls 
as  one  that  felt  that  he  must  give  an  account  of  his  ministry.  The  claims  of  the 
law  of  God  he  exhibited  with  great  clearness,  and  urged  them  with  great  power 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  impenitent.  He  laboured  to  convince  them  that  their 
moral  depravity  was  entire,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  their  salvation  was  in  the 
sovereign  mercy  and  grace  of  Qod. 

His  treatment  of  the  awakened  and  anxious  was  characterized  by  great  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  And  he  was  equally  faithful  in  his  treatment  of  those  who 
indulged  hope  of  acceptance  with  Qod.  He  presented  the  tests  of  genuine  eon- 
version  with  great  clearness,  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  diligent 
self-scrutiny  and  earnest  prayer  to  Qod  for  unerring  teaching  and  guidance. 
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'  After  entering  the  ministry,  I  enfo jed  onlj  oecatfional  intereonrse  with  him, 
tni  I  w*ft  <m\hd  in  1840  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  former  flock.  Dining 
a  residenee  of  near!  j  ten  jears  in  Catskill,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  ft^ueiU 
and  intimate,  and  to  me  deeply  interesting.  His  modesty  and  humility  were 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  he  had  sustained  to  the  people  of  my  charge  thie 
relation  of  Pastor  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had  been  my  counsellor  and  inti- 
mate friend,  he  assumed  no  authority.  When  I  consulted  him,  as  I  often  did, 
he  gave  his  opinion  with  modesty  and  frankness,  and  did  every  thing  he  could  to 
encourage  and  assist  me  in  my  work.  On  theological  subjects  and  Chnstian 
experience  and  practice,  the  general  state  of  religion  and  the  conversbn  of 
the  world,  he  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  interest.  Upon  these  themes  he 
delighted  to  dwell.  At  his  advanced  period  of  life,  men  often  look  upon  the  pre- 
sent with  great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  future  with  dark  forebodings.  It  was  not 
so  with  him.  He  did  not  think  the  former  days  were  better.  In  view  of  what 
Ood  had  done,  during  his  ministry,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and 
ftbroad,  and  what  He  has  engaged  to  do  for  the  extension  of  his  Kingdom  amoi^ 
men,  he  indulged  joyous  anticipations  for  the  f^iture. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Dr.  Porter  was  eminently  qualified  to 
receive  and  communicate  pleasure.  Ardently  attached  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  he  took  great  delight  in 
imparting  happiness.  His  conversation,  though  frequently  characterized  by 
abruptness  of  manner  and  expression,  was  both  pleasing  and  instructive,  and 
occasionally  enlivened  by  exhibitions  of  humour  and  wit,  so  controlled,  however, 
by  discretion  and  Christian  principle,  that  they  detracted  nothing  from  the  dig- 
nity either  of  the  Christian  or  the  minister. 

His  keen  sensibility  and  great  benevolence  led  him  promptly  to  enter  into  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  To  the  afflicted,  especially  of  his  flock,  he  was  emi- 
nently a  son  of  consolation.  W  ith  great  fidelity  and  tenderness  he  pointed  them 
to  the  only  source  of  true  consolation,  and  urged  the  duty  of  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God,  and  joy  in  his  government.  His  manner  of  doing  this  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  Sometimes  a  single  sententious  remark  or  inquiry,  uttered  in  his 
significant  manner,  contained  volumes  of  instruction.  Two  examples,  as  speci- 
mens of  his  method  of  addressing  persons  in  affliction,  now  occur  to  me.  On 
one  occasion,  when  yisiting  a  deeply  afflicted  family, — after  making  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  he  said  to  them  with  great  solemnity  and  tenderness, — "  You 
had  better  look  up."  At  another  time,  to  a  young  lady  of  his  flock,  whose 
heart  was  almost  crushed  with  anxiety  for  a  suffering  sister,  he  put  the  signifi- 
cant and  twice  repeated  inquiry — "  Can  you  speak  well  of  God  ?  Can  you  speak 
well  of  God?" 

Dr.  Porter  had  an  uncommonly  vigorous  intellect.  His  discernment  was 
quick  and  keen,  his  discrimination  accurate,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his  reason- 
ing faculty  of  a  very  high  order.  It  was  for  these  solid  and  useful  attributes  of 
mind  that  he  was  distinguished,  rather  than  for  a  splendid  imagination,  or  an 
exquisite  taste. 

His  style  and  manner  of  speaking  were  characteristic  of  his  strong  original 
mind,  and  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He  never  sought  to  adorn  his 
style  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  fkscinating  imagery.  He  aimed  to  make  it  clear, 
concise  and  forcible;  and  he  succeeded.  No  one  could  hear  or  read  his  public 
discourses,  without  being  convinced  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  strong 
desire  to  communicate  to  other  minds  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  glowed  in 
his  own.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  his  discourses,  his  method  of  dis- 
cussing them,  and  the  perspicuity  and  energy  of  his  language,  he  furnished  a 
model  of  uncommon  excellence. 

.    In  his  preaching,  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  but 
in  connection  with  them  he  exhibited,  with  great  clearness  and  pungency  of  appli* 


Cfti^Q)  the  YMrioiifl  branolitt  of  ezpecinaantid  and  practical  godllnMS.  In  the 
■election  of  his  themes  for  the  pulpit>  he  seems  hshitoaUj  to  haye  kq>t  in  view 
Ihe  great  end  of  preaching, — the  glory  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  men,  and  their 
subsequent  growth  in  knowledge  and  holiness. 

The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  ample  stores  of  his  theological  learn- 
ing led  intelligent  laymen  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  consult  him  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  and  on  abstruse  paints  of  doctrine  to  pay  great  deference  to 
his  opinions.  Both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Theological  SeminarieSj 
many  candidates  for  the  ministry  placed  themselves  under  his  instruction,  whose 
Christian  aud  ministerial  character  he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  forming 
for  usefulness. 

Dr.  Porter  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  was  remarkably  firee  from  a  sectarian  spirit.  The  division  of 
the  Church  in  1838,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  he  deeply  deplored.  Bui 
strongly  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  Exscinding  Acts  of  1837,  whidi  produced 
the  division,  were  wrong,  he  never  exhibited  an  unkind  spirit  towards  their 
authors  or  their  advocates.  He  was  persuaded  that  both  Bodies  were  agreed  in  a 
belief  of  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  would  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

Dr.  Porter  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  worth.  His  memory  on  earth  is  blessed, 
and  I  am  persuaded  his  recompense  is  great  in  Heaven. 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  the 
Gospel  of  our  adorable  Lord  Jesus, 

G.  N.  JUDD. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  G.  A.  HOWABD. 

Catskill,  March  16, 1855. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  but  imperfectly  qualified  to  give  you  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Porter's  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  you  have  requested.  I  did  not 
see  this  remarkable  man  until  his  mind  and  body  were  broken  down  by  disease 
and  the  infirmities  of  age.  I  well  remember  him,  however,  as  he  appeared  when 
I  first  entered  his  room, — a  man  of  great  bulk,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  which 
was  furnished  with  large  wheels,  his  fine  compact  head  sunk  upon  his  breast  in 
thought  or  slumber,  and  the  soft  breeze  of  June  blowing  in  through  the  open 
window,  near  which  he  sat, — ^lifting  and  slightly  disarranging  his  thin  white 
hair. 

When  roused  and  made  acquainted  with  my  presence,  he  raised  his  head, 
looked  at  me  inquiringly  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  light  of  welcome  and  pleasure 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  extended  his  hand  heavily  with  a  cordial  ''  How 
d'do  ?"  His  voice  was  deep  and  full.  They  placed  a  chair  for  me  near  him 
And,  though  he  said  but  little,  and  occasionally  dropped  his  headland  sunk 
into  an  apparent  reverie,  I  discovered  more  than  once,  while  conversing  with 
others,  that  he  was  listening,  watching  my  countenance,  and  examining  me  from 
head  to  foot.  He  praised  his  people — ^they  were  his  until  he  died; — and  said  a 
few  abrupt,  kind  words  to  me  as  associated  with  them ;  but  entered  into  no  con 
nected  conversation. 

When  I  rose  to  take  leave,  he  requested  me  to  pray;  and,  uniting  in  the 
prayer  with  evident  emotion,  responded  at  the  close  with  an  audible  jfmen. 

He  lived  until  the  following  January,  and  I  had  fVequent  interviews  with 
him.  His  words  were  always  few;  and  at  this  time  he  conveyed  his  thoughts 
and  wishes  in  short  ejaculations.  Once  or  twice  he  spoke  more  at  length,  and 
with  great  animation,  and  on  one  occasion  with  much  enjoyment  of  his  own 
humour. 

His  sensibilities  were  readily  excited.  He  had  three  noble  sons,  and  all  ot 
them  were  in  the  grave.     Any  allusion  to  them  deeply  affected  him,  and  at 
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times,  ftttempting  to  speak  of  them  himself,  he  would  weep  and  sob  m  a  manner 
which  showed  that  time  had  done  but  little  to  mitigate  his  grief. 

His  people  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  to  his  aged,  afflicted  and 
amiable  wife,  who  was  a  model  of  the  Christian  gentlewoman.  They  loved  to 
Tisit  him;  nor  they  only — ^persons  of  several  denominations  frequently  met  in 
his  room.  He  spoke  but  little,  yet  received  great  pleasure  from  their  respectful 
and  affectionate  attentions.  He  was  fond  of  children;  and  when,  every  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  his  grandchildren,  as  they  were  returning  from  church,  came  in 
to  see  him,  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  his  enjoyment  of  their  presence  and 
affection. 

Most  of  the  time  he  sat  by  the  window  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  unaUe  to 
stand  for  a  moment.  His  ankles  were  too  weak  to  support  his  immense  weight. 
He  was  wheeled  into  another  room  to  his  meals;  and,  occasionally,  in  pleasant 
weather,  was  drawn  out  upon  the  stoop  of  the  front  door,  which  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  mountains.  When  he  became  more  acquainted  with  me,  he 
often  spoke  of  his  great  sinfulness, — saying — **  I'm  a  miracle  of  grace.  Sir; — a 
miracle  of  grace."  When  I  rose  to  leave  him,  he  would  usually  fix  his  eyes 
upon  me  with  a  peculiar  expression,  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaim,  with  a 
decisive  inclination  of  the  head, — "  Pray." 

He  declined  very  gradually;  and  died  at  last  so  peacefully  that  his  wife  who 
was  holding  his  hand,  only  discovered  his  departwe,  by  the  cessation  of  his 
breath,  which,  in  her  blindness,  her  quick  ear  instantly  detected. 

Dr.  Murdock  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
time  by  his  side;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  was  kneeling  by  one  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  friend,  and  elder,  and  who  entered  Heaven  the  same  hour. 

On  the  day  of  their  Funeral,  the  stores  of  the  village  were  closed.  The  chnrdi 
in  which  Dr.  Porter  formerly  preached  was  crowded  to  excess;  and  many  who 
oame  from  a  distance  were  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  had  been  held  was  so  great,  that  the  years  of  his  incapacity  and  retirement 
had  left  him  more  than  is  possessed  by  most  men,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
strength. 

You  will  see  by  what  I  have  thus  far  written,  how  imperfectly  I  knew  this 
revered  and  peculiar  man. 

In  conversing  with  others, — I  have  frequently  asked,  *'  how  did  he  look,  and 
act,  and  speak,  and  what  was  the  secret  of  his  power  ?"  But  I  cannot  fully 
answer  these  questions.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  invariably  smile,  sometimes 
quietly  laugh,  when  his  name  is  mentioned,  and  say, — '^  I  cannot  describe  him. 
fie  was  the  most  peculiar  man  I  ever  knew.  Nobody  was  like  him  in  the  least. 
Tou  cannot  put  him  into  words.  He  was  the  oddest  man  you  ever  saw.  A 
thousand  infinitesimal  peculiarities  marked  the  expressions  of  his  countenance, 
the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  his  gestures,  and  every  thing  about  him."  Then  they 
will  speak  of  his  overflowing  kindness,  his  generosity,  his  originality,  his  pure, 
ardent  piety.  And  again,  a  smile  will  come  upon  their  faces,  and  then  there 
will  follow  some  anecdote  of  his  peculiarities,  or  his  shrewdness. 

He  unquestionably  exerted  a  very  powerful  formative  influence  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Catskill,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  this  day  his  opinions  are 
quoted  as  authority.     His  instructions  are  held  as  unquestionable  truths. 

His  Theology  was  Hopkinsian.  His  mind  was  logical  and  clear;  his  opinions 
decided;  his  will  indomitable.  He  well  understood  the  springs  of  human  action, 
and  possessed  a  remarkable  quickness' and  tact  in  touching  and  controlling  them. 

But  with  these  traits  he  combined  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  a  child.  His 
heart  was  unusually  gentle,  and  kind,  and  affectionate.  And  if  you  add  to  these 
characteristics,  quiet  assured  reliance  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  ability  to 
exercise  the  power  of  silence,  (which  he  frequently  employed  with  no  little 
effect,)  you  will  have  as  correct  an  idea  of  his  mental  peculiarities  as  I  can 
gather  from  couTersations  with  those  who  knew  him. 
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When  he  walked  abroad,  his  personal  appearance  most  have  arrested  the  eye 
of  every  stranger.  EUs  head  was  like  Napoleon's;  his  neck  was  short;  his  body 
large  and  fleshy;  his  legs  were  unusually  small, — tightly  encased  in  short  clothes, 
and  beneath  these,  in  black  silk  hose.  He  carried  a  large  cane;  and  his  motions 
were  quick,  nerrous  and  awkward. 

When  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  and  became  interested  in  his  sermon,  his  short, 
dense  sentences,  jerked  out  with  a  nod;  his  strange  and  yiolent  gestures,  and  his 
stamping  foot,  called  a  smile  upon  the  faces  of  all  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
them.  Even  clergymen,  sitting  with  him  in  the  pulpit,  were  sometimes  unable  to 
control  their  countenances.  But  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  these  effects, — 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  soon  gained  entire  control  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  lecture  room,  his  manner  was  still  more  remarkable.  He  frequently 
spoke  with  his  cane  in  hand,  and  brought  it  down  with  his  emphatic  foot,  bend- 
ing his  whole  body  to  give  force  to  the  gesture.  He  would  walk  to  and  fro,  and 
becoming  more  excited  as  he  spoke,  he  would  sometimes  descend  to  the  floor  of 
the  room ;  step  over  a  bench  to  arrive  at  an  open  space;  walk  up  and  down  there 
for  a  while;  step  over  another  bench  opposite  to  the  former,  and  return  to  the 
desk  on  the  farther  side;  continuing  and  closing  his  address,  without  exhibiting 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing  with  his  peripatetic  body. 

When  he  called  upon  any  one  to  pray,  he  would  sometimes  add  in  a  tone  more 
of  command  than  request, — *'  Be  Short !"  His  own  exercises  were  very  brief; 
but  they  were  very  comprehensive  and  instructive.  He  wasted  no  words.  His 
thoughts  were  new,  fresh,  and  expressed  in  striking  language.  When  speaking, 
he  used  periods,  if  I  may  speak  so,  between  the  clauses  of  his  sentences,  or  as 
though  he  employed  hyphens  for  commas; — and  thus,  though  otherwise  his 
utterance  was  rapid,  every  word  that  he  delivered  told  upon  the  listener. 

Notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  he  was  regarded  with  unbounded  reverence 
No  one  dictated  to  him — ^no  one  remonstrated  with  him.  He  took  counsel  with 
himself,  and,  with  some  deference  to  forms,  carried  through  that  on  which  he 
had  determined,  without  opposition.  The  children  all  regarded  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being.  One  remembers, — and  tells  it  with  a  smile  at  her  former  self, — how 
she  thought  hb  person  and  dress' the  standard  of  ministerial  appearance,  looking 
with  low  esteem  and  some  suspicion  upon  small  and  thin  men,  who  wore  loose 
pantaloons.  Another  always  associated  him  with  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Oatskill  range.  Another  had  very  confused  and  interchangeable  ideas  of  Dr. 
Porter  and  the  Saviour.  Another,  for  a  year  or  two,  thought  he  was  God. 
When  he  met  them  and  stopped,  as  was  his  custom,  and  took  their  hands 
between  his  thumb  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  said  in  his  kind  absent-minded 
way,  **  How  d'do  child,*'  it  awed  them,  and  was  an  event  to  be  remembered. 
This  reverence  continued  as  they  grew  older,  and  began  to  understand  his 
sermons,  and  a  good  degree  of  it  remained  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  one 
time,  he  catechised  the  children  occasionally  on  Saturday  afternoon.  But  he 
never  got  much  beyond  the  first  page,  they  say;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  habit  of 
answering  the  questions  himself,  when  there  was  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
saying  **  Very  well,  child,  very  well." 

A  few  anecdotes  chosen  firom  the  many  which  are  told  of  him,  may  serve 
further  to  illustrate  his  eccentricities. 

He  never  could  be  induced  to  converse,  or  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
ject, when  he  thought  silence  the  better  course.  With  a  dull,  uninterested  look 
he  would  seem  unconscious  of  the  speaker's  words,  and  though  his  eye  rested 
upon  him,  almost  of  his  presence.  When  the  questioner  ceased,  there  would 
follow  a  dead  pause.  **  Don't  you  think  so.  Doctor  ?"  No  answer — ^no  con- 
sciousness. Then,  waking  suddenly  from  his  apparent  abstraction,  he  wonld 
speak  of  something  wholly  remote  from  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  or  conveying; 
a  subtle  reproof  for  meddling  with  it. 
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la  ikmt  tioMt  ^  appanat  reTerie,  be  Jietrd  and  welgkcd  e¥«ry  word  that  vas 
vitored;  aad  not  unfirMiaanUy  quoted  a  remark  againat  hia  baffled  qiioatiPacT, 
who  tbooght  at  tbe  time  be  uttered  it,  the  Doctor,  in  hia  fit  of  abatractioa,  had 
BOt  heard  a  single  word. 

In  later  years,  he  was  singoUrly  absent-minded.  He  was  aocustomed  to 
pray  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  One  evening,  at  a  **  neighbourhood  meeting," 
his  prayer  was  drawing  to  a  oondusion,  when  he  saw  before  him  a  young  lady  to 
whom  be  was  greatly  attached,  and  who  had  returned  that  day  from  a  long 
absence.  Suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he  crossed  the  room,  mad 
extended  bis  hand,  exclaiming  with  a  voice  of  hearty  pleasure — **  0 !  kmo  d'doV* 
lie  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  irregularity,  and  no  thought  of  it  subsoqueatly 
embarrassed  him. 

On  another  occasion,  somewhat  later  in  life,  he  was  praying  in  the  presence  of 
•everal  clergymen,  and  a  large  audience,  at  a  union  prayer  meeting  for  CoUeges. 
Always  interested  in  tbe  religious  weLGnre  of  students,  be  bad  been  excited  by 
the  statements  which  had  just  been  made.  He  was  pleading  fervently  Ua  the 
spirit  of  prayer  in  our  churches,  and  enforcing  his  petition  with  '^  arguments,^ 
when,  suddenly  changing  from  prayer  to  exhortation,  he  exclaimed  to  the  stand- 
ing assembly,  bringing  down  hand  and  foot  to  enlcnx^e  his  words, — '^  Yes,  brethreB, 
we  must  pray  more  !  That's  what  we  want.  More  prajrer  !  more  prayer  !" — 
and  after  adding  a  few  more  sentences,  he  turned  to  the  clergyman  who  had  been 
speaking,  and  said,  '*  Go  on  Sir  !  go  on." 

To  illustrate  his  ''  management;" — he  had  much  of  the  harmless  wisdom  so 
useful  to  one  who  has  to  deal  with  men. 

He  never  gave  a  direct  reproof;  but  at  times  be  suggested  one  that  was  not 
easily  forgotten.  A  young  man  who  bad  recently  become  a  professor  of  religion, 
was  standing  one  Sabbath  with  his  companions  near  the  church.  The  conversa- 
tion became  trifling,  and  be  was  laughing  heartily  at  something  which  had  been 
said,  when  the  Doctor,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
to  preach  for  him,  called  to  tbe  young  man  and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 
When  he  canie  near,  ho  introduced  him  to  the  stranger,  mentioning  bis  name  in 
full,  and  saying  in  a  marked  and  serious  manner — **  a  memher  of  the  Churchy 
Sir,  a  member  of  the  Church  /"  The  youth,  in  later  years,  became  an  elder,  and 
he  told  me  that  tbe  influence  of  that  rebuke  had  not  left  him  for  an  hour  since  it 
was  given. 

When  the  Doctor  was  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  determined  to  resign  his 
charge.  Its  duties  oppressed  him.  He  spoke  of  it;  but  no  one  moved  in  the 
matter.  They  did  not  want  to  part  with  him.  *'  It  would  hardly  seem  Sunday  " 
to  go  to  church  and  hear  another  man  preach.  At  last,  one  Sabbath,  lie 
requested  the  congregation  to  remain  after  the  benediction.  The  service  being 
closed,  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  standing  behind  the  Communion  table 
with  his  hands  upon  a  chair,  looked  round  until  all  was  expectation.  His  head 
sunk  upon  bis  chest  for  a  moment.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
firm,  earnest  voice,  '*  Three  Thikgs  ! — I  must  have  a  colleague — ^I  must  resign — 
or  I  must  die  !" — and  sat  down. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  Doctor's  laconic  address  led  to  no  action  at 
that  time.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  put  tbe  question  of  his 
resignation  to  vote.  He  wished  it,  for  the  sake  of  bis  successor,  to  be  decided 
without  apparent  reluctance,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  This  be  secured  in 
the  following  manner.  He  contrived  that  the  call  to  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Smith,  and, 
after  its  acceptance,  the  arrangements  for  his  installation,  should  be  made  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  feet  that  he  was  still  Pastor  of  the  Church.  At  the 
installation  be  was  appointed  to  deliver  tbe  Charge  to  tbe  People. 

His  Address,  ardent  and  full  of  affection,  and  gratitude,  and  rejoicing,  was 
calculated  to  draw  out  the  hearts  of  his  people  toward  himself;  and  near  tbe 
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d9M,  after  an  ammaM  reference  to  the  retival  then  in  progreaa,  he  stddenly 
paused.  The  house  in  the  hush  of  expectation  was  perfectly  still.  Then,  in  aa 
abrupt  but  subdued  manner,  he  broke  the  silence  by  saying — "  But, — brethren  ! 
before  dosing  my  remarks,  I  have  one  request  to  make.  You  may  think  I  might 
have  made  it  before.  But  for  reasons  in  my  own  mind,  I  preferred  to  reserre  it 
for  this  place.  It  is  the  last  request  I  shall  make  as  your  Pastor.  It  is  a 
request  of  mutual  good  will,  for  your  sake  not  less  than  my  own.  It  is  not  thai 
I  love  you  the  less,  but  the  more,  that  I  make  this  request.  It  is  but  fitting-  thai 
I  do  it.  I  am  confident  you  will  meet  my  views,  which  the  Presbytery  will 
ratify.  The  vote  I  ask  you  to  pass  is,  that  I  be  di»mi9$edy  $trieUy  so,  fiim  my 
pastoral  charge  of  this  Church  and  Congregation,  In  this  vote  I  hope  there  witt 
be  but  one  voice — I  am  persuaded  there  will  not.  The  assembly  are  all  seated; 
and  I  now  put  the  question.  Those  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  fiivour 
of  granting  the  request,  will  signify  it  by  ke^ng  their  uata — they  of  the  oon^ 
trary  mind  will  manifest  it  by  rising.*'  Before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise,  he  added — '*The  Clerk  will  be  so  good  as  to  record  the  vote  as 
unanimous /" 

After  resigning  the  pastorate,  he  became  the  agent  of  several  Benevolent  Societies, 
and  collected  great  sums  for  them  in  this  village,  and  in  the  acyacent  country. 
He  approached  each  man  in  a  different  way.  He  would  sometimes  name  a 
specific  sum;  saying,  *'Mr.  X.  it  is  a  good  cause.  Sir;  a  good  cause,  but  you 
must'nt  give  too  much; — fifty  dollars  is  enough.  Sir."  Mr.  X.  would  probably 
have  decided  upon  ten. 

He  was  told  of  one  man,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  had  said  he  was  **  determined 
to  give  him  nothing  that  year  any  way."  Shortly  before  harvest,  the  Doctor 
made  it  convenient  to  stop  at  bis  house.  He  soon  interested  him  in  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  Society  for  which  he  was  then  collecting;  but  nothing  was  said  about 
a  subscription.  He  remained  to  dinner.  Before  the  repast  was  over,  the  man's 
mind  was  filled  with  the  noblest  missionary  views.  To  spread  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  was  made  to  appear  the  great  work  and  joy  ot  the  Christian's  life. 
After  dinner,  they  walked  out  upon  the  piazza.  '*  Whose  farm  is  that  Sir  ?" — 
said  the  Doctor,  extending  his  hand  with  a  wide  gesture  towards  a  large  tract, 
crowded  with  ripening  grain.  **  That  is  mine."  ''  Yours  ? — a  large  farm— 
beautiful  farm  !"  After  a  pause,  during  which  the  Doctor  was  looking  round 
with  sincere  admiration  upon  the  scene  of  tilth  and  beauty,  he  exclaimed, 
''  whose  farm  is  that,  way  over  by  those  woods,  Sir  ?"  '*  That  is  mine  too." 
**  Fine  meadows — very  large  farm — very  valuable  farm."  **  Who  owns  the 
woods?"  '*  They  belong  to  me,  Sir."  *'Umph!"  Changing  his  position  so  aa 
to  command  another  view,  be  said,  after  a  while, ''  your  neighbour  has  a  heavy 
crop  there;  very  rich  land;  whose  is  that.  Sir  ?"  **  Well,"  the  man  answered, 
growing  a  little  restless,  **  my  farm  goes  about  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Doctor, — 
that's  all  mine."  ''All  yours  !"  Then,  turning  upon  him  with  a  serious, 
almost  reproachful,  look,  he  said, — ''  God  has  done  a  great  deal  for  you;  what  are 
you  going  to  do  for  Him  ?  A  pause  ensued  which  seemed  to  repeat  the  question, 
and  demand  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  the  reply;  but  as  a  result  of  the 
interview,  the  Doctor  carried  away  the  former's  subscription  for  a  larger  amount 
than  ever.  He  was  irresistible.  Those  who  knew  his  way,  n^hen  he  began  to 
draw  out  of  them  the  proofo  of  their  prosperity,  often  cut  short  his  approaches 
by  Sluing  with  a  smile  of  surrender, — '*  How  mudi  shall  I  give,  Dbctor  ?" 

The  following  anecdote,  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  refers,  is  very  characteristic.  He  had  sold  some  valuable  books  to  a  young 
clergyman  of  another  denomination,  in  the  village.  Some  months  had  slipped  by, 
and  payment  had  been  delayed.  The  Doctor  was  sitting  on  his  '  stoop '  one 
bright  morning,  when  his  debtor  passed,  politely  saluting  him.  "  Young  man !" — 
cried  the  Doctor.    He  turned  and  came  bade  to  the  gate,  as  the  Doctor  roae 
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from  his  diair.  **  Those  hooks.**  Then  with  a  gesture  of  serious  eourtesj,  he 
added, — "  Pay  for  them  when  you  please,  Sir;  pay  for  them  when  you  please  !" 
And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  turned,  and  went  into  the  house.  They 
were  paid  for  the  next  day. 

When  speaking  of  personal  piety,  he  always,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  dwelt  upon 
his  great  sinftilness.  "It  is  an  ocean  without  a  shore,"  he  would  say.  "  My 
transgressions  are  like  mountains  piled  upon  mountains."  "  I  hope  to  be  sared. 
Sir,"  he  once  said  to  Dr.  Dickinson, — "but  I'm  an  awful  sinner.  Sir, — an  awful 
sinner.  If  I  am  seen  in  Heaven,  Sir,  it  will  astonish  the  uniTerse  !"  And  this 
he  said  with  such  sincerity  and  earnestness,  that,  for  a  moment,  his  visitor  was 
confused  and  unable  to  reply. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  an  elder  of  his  church  called  to  see  him,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  remarked, — "  Ah  well.  Doctor,  when  we  go  to 
Heaven  we  shall  leave  all  these  sorrows  behind  us."  The  old  man  sat  up,  and 
looked  at  him  with  apparent  wonder — he  scanned  him  once  or  twice  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then  exclaimed  with  an  emphasis  on  every  word, — "  Do  you  expect  to 
get  to  Heaven  ?"  Then  shaking  his  head,  and  withdrawing  his  gaze,  he  added, 
**  It's  a  great  thing  to  say.  Sir; — ^a  great  thing  to  say." 

He  was  greatly  loved.  "  The  dear  old  man  ! " — said  one  who  had  been  speaking 
of  his  kindness  and  generosity.  "  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world," 
say  many.  I  am  often  caused  to  regret  that  I  did  not  share  with  my  predeces- 
sors the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  in  his  vigour  and  activity.  I  could  then  have 
replied  to  your  request  with  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of  this  singular, 
influential  and  venerated  man. 

With  affectionate  esteem, 

G.  A.  HOWARD. 


DRURY  LACY  * 
1787—1815. 

Dbubt  Laot,  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Bice)  Laoy,  was  bom 
in  Chesterfield  County,  Ya.,  October  5,  1758.  His  father  was  a  planter  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  but  was  dbtinguished  more  for  his  hospitalitj 
than  his  carefulness  in  either  the.  management  of  hb  estate  or  the  education 
of  his  children.  The  son  was  about  ten  years  old  when  the  father  died  ; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  event,  he  had  attended  the  school  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  McCrea,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  County  of  Powhatan. 
From  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen,  he  lived  with  his  mother,  who  was  left,  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  provide  for  her  small  family.  When  he  was  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  (one  authority  says  ten^)  he  met  with  a  sad 
casualty,  which,  however,  had  a  very  propitious  bearing  upon  his  subse- 
quent life.  4^t  a  County  muster  of  the  militia,  a  man  in  the  ranks  had 
loaded  a  gun  so  deeply  that  he  feared  it  would  burst,  if  it  were  discharged ; 
and  in  a  most  cowardly  spirit,  asked  some  one  of  the  boys  standing  by  to 
discharge  it,  without  intimating  that  there  was  any  danger.  Young  Lacy 
stepped  forward,  took  the  gun  and  fired  it — the  barrel  burst,  and  his  left 
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bftiid  was  frightfnlly  mangled,  and  torn  off.  In  after  life,  his  wrist  wa^ 
protected  by  a  silyer  cap  which  was  fitted  oyer  it,  and  into  the  end  of  which 
a  fork  and  other  instraments  prepared  for  the  purpose  were  screwed ;  and 
thus  the  loss  of  the  hand  was,  in  some  degree,  supplied.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, when,  in  after  life,  he  became  an  instructer  of  youth,  in  connec- 
tion with  Hampden  Sidney  College,  he  received  the  nick-name  of  **  Old 
Silver  Fist ;"  and  it  also  gave  him  the  designation  among  his  ministerial 
brethren,  of  *'  Lacy  with  the  silver  hand  and  the  silver  voice." 

His  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  woman,  died  when  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  old ;  and,  being  now  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  he  engaged, 
with  that  slender  stock  of  information  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  hitherto  very  limited  advantages,  in  teaching  a  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  schodl  of  the  humblest  class,  and  the  compensation  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  procure  for  him  the  plainest  clothing.  At  the  age  of  about  eighteen, 
when  he  would  have  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  but  for  the  loss  of 
his  hand,  he  procured  another  and  more  eligible  situation  as  a  teacher,  in 
Cumberland  County,  in  the  family  of  Daniel  Allen,  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  was  at  that  time  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair 
Smith,  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Smith,  attended  hb  ministry,  and  ere  long  joined  the  church  of 
which  he  had  the  charge.  While  engaged  in  this  school,  he  acquired,  by 
his  own  efforts,  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Surveying.  He  subsequently  taught  in  the  fiimily 
of  Colonel  John  Nash,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  President  Smith,  one  or  two  hours  each  week.  With  this 
slight  assbtance,  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, that,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three,  the  office  of  Tutor  in  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  was  offered  him.  He  accepted  it,  but  still  pursued  his 
own  studies  privately.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  hb  religious  life, 
he  had  cherished  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  minbtry ;  and,  in 
due  time,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  he  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies under  President  Smith,  and  prosecuted  them  until  he  was  ready  to 
receive  license  to  preach.  He  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Hanover 
Presbytery  with  a  view  to  being  licensed,  in  April,  1787,  and  was  actually 
licensed  in  September  following,  when  he  was  not  far  from  twenty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  that  licensed  him, 
in  October,  1788. 

In  July,  1788,  Mr.  Smith  informed  the  Trustees  of  the  College  that  he 
found  the  united  duties  of  President  and  Pastor  quite  too  laborious,  and  asked 
to  be  excused  from  the  former.  The  Board  acceded  to  his  request,  but 
desired  him  still  to  continue  hb  relation  to  the  College,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Lacy  Vice  President,  devolving  upon  him  a  large  part  of  the  labour  and 
responsibility  which  had  previously  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
next  year,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  Presidency  altogether,  and  then  the 
whole  supervbion  of  the  institution  came  upon  Mr.  Lacy.  There  was 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  render  hb  situation  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, ^  well  as  of  great  responsibility.  He,  however,  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  College  till  the  year  1796,  when  he  tendered  hb  resigna- 
tion, and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  immedbte 
neighbourhood,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Ararat. 
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On  tke  26th  of  Somber,  1789,  Mr.  Lmj  wis  m$med  to  Aiifte,  isogkter 
of  WiUiasn  Smith,  of  Montrose,  Powhatan  Coontj, — a  lady  emioentlj 
fitted,  bj  her  fine  intelleotoal  and  moral  qualities,  to  minister  to  botk  his 
hi^piness  and  usefulness.  Thej  had  six  children, — three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  are  Presbyterian  clergymen,  the  third  a 
physician. 

After  Mr.  Smith  left  Virginia,  Mr.  Lacy  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  act* 
ing  President  of  the  College,  but  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  churehes 
with  which  he  had  been  connected ;  though  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
regularly  installed  in  the  pastoral  office.  After  he  remoTed  to  his  fiurm,  he 
opened  a  small  classical  school,  which  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.     Among  his  pupils  were  many  who  haye  since  become  eminent  men. 

Mr.  Lacy  was  often  a  delegate  from  the  Hanoyer  Presbytery  to  the  G^en- 
end  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  year  1J809,  was  Mod* 
orator  of  that  Body.  He  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  during  a 
large  part  of  his  ministerial  life.  His  handwritbg  was  not  only  beautiful 
but  exquisitely  so ;  insomuch  that  the  volume  of  Presbyteriii  Minutes 
which  he  has  left,  is  valued  not  merely  as  a  Record  but  as  a  curiosity. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Lacy  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  complaint,  (the 
oalculus,)  which  led  him  to  inake  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  skill  of  some  of  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  that  city.  Ho 
aooepted  an  invitation  to  stop  at  the  house  of  his  inUmate  friend,  Bobert 
Balston ;  and  there  he  finished  his  earthly  course.  The  surgical  operation 
was  performed  with  entire  success ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  his  strengUi  began 
perceptibly  to  fail,  and  he  quickly  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.  His  wife, 
whom  he  left  at  home  in  her  usual  health,  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  died  within  a  few  days  after  his  departure ;  but,  though  the  tidings  of 
her  death  had  reached  Philadelphia  previous  to  his  own  death,  it  was  thought 
unsafe  that  they  should  be  communicated  to  him,  aud  he  was  left  to  leam 
the  fact  first  by  meeting  her  beyond  the  vail.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  her 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  operation  he  was  to  undergo,  expresnng  a 
doubt  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again  on  earth,  but  the  letter  did  not 
reach  its  destination,  until  the  eye  for  which  it  was  designed  was  closed  in 
death.  Mr.  Lacy  died  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  serene  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1815.  His 
remains  repose  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  Second  Presbyte* 
rian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lacy  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo  of 
North  Carolina,  1801 ;  and  also  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  sise,  containing 
an  account  of  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky,  and  the  strange  appearances 
oonnected  with  it. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Lacy's  character  as  a  preacher,  has  been 
kindly  furnished  me  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Laoy,  of 
Arkansas : — 

*'  He  left  but  few  manuscript  sermons,  and  those  not  entirely  finished, 
and  far  inferior  to  his  ordinary  pulpit  performances,  having  been  written  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  ^is  life, 
the  period  of  his  greatest  minbterial  success,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  hia 
sermons,  and  but  seldom  prepared  even  short  notes  for  the  pulpit.  Hia 
preparation  was  almost  exclusively  mental  and  spiritual.  He  thought 
intensely  upon  his  subject,  and  arranged  the  matter  carefully  in  his  mind. 
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md  then  trusted  to  the  oceaaion  to  suggest  the  i^ropriate  laBgoage.  I 
have  often,  when  a  youth,  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  deep  afostraotion 
and  awful  solemnity  depicted  in  hb  countenance,  while  engaged  in  medita- 
tion,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  chamber  or  in  the  yard.  And  when,  from 
these  scenes  of  meditation  and  prayer,  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  there  was 
frequently  in  his  preaching  a  solemnity  and  pathos,  a  freshness  and  vigour, 
a  penetrating,  burning,  melting  eloquence,  which  I  haye  never  known  sur- 
passed. At  the  same  time,  candour  compels  me  to  say  that  not  unfre* 
quently  there  was  a  dryness,  hardness,  and  confusion,  in  his  preaching,  with 
an  utterance,  hurried  and  painfully  loud,  which  brought  him,  for  the  time, 
as  far  below  the  average  of  respectable  preachers,  as  he  usually  rose  above 
it.  He  was  at  times  subject  to  deep  mental  depression ;  and  then  he  was 
frequently  unable  to  make  any  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  his  preaching  was  attended  with  pain  and  grief  almost 
insupportable  to  himself,  and  with  disappointment  to  his  hearers.  But,  for 
Uie  most  part,  he  enjoyed  the  light  of  his  Father's  countenance  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  His  style  was  formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the  saCred 
writers,  and  his  discourses  were  enriched  with  large  and  pertinent  quota- 
tions from  the  Word  of  God.  In  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  in  the 
presence  of  his  congregation,  his  eye  seldom  glanced  at  the  page,  but  was 
fixed  on  the  congregation,  as  if  he  were  speaking  extemporaneously.  The 
same  was  true  of  him,  while  reading  or  rather  reciting  the  psalm  or  hymn* 
His  utterance  was  rendered  doubly  effective  by  the  expression  of  his  beam- 
ing and  flexible  countenance,  and  the  power  of  his  flashing  and  melting 
eye." 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  H.  RICE. 

Near  Hakpdbn  Sidnit  Collboe, 
Prince  Edward  County,  June  7, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Mr.  Lacy  well  from  my  very  early  years.  He  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  my  father,  and  he  often  walked  to  our  bouse  for  exercise,  and  to 
enjoy  a  conversation  with  my  good  mother,  and  I  may  say,  a  play  with  the 
children.  By  taking  part  in  our  little  sports,  he  made  us  all  love  him,  and  by 
the  good  instruction  which  he  took  care  to  communicate,  he  made  us  respect  and 
revere  him.  He  contrived  so  to  secure  our  confidence  that  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  impart  to  him  any  secret;  and  he  would  advise  us  in  so  gentle  a  way,  that  we 
were  scarcely  sensible  that  he  was  advising  us  at  all.  His  grand  aim  evidently 
was  to  bring  us  to  the  Saviour.  Often  would  he  tell  me  how  he  longed  to  see  my 
&ce  glowing  with  an  expression  of  love  to  God,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  ent^ 
a  world  like  this  without  being  a  true  Christian.  And  after  I  became  thought- 
ful on  the  subject  of  religion,  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested that  my  serious  impressions  might  not  pass  away. 

His  person  was  very  large  and  imposing,  and  his  countenance,  when  lighted 
up,  was  most  expressive  and  delightful.  I  can  in  no  way  bring  him  more  plainly 
before  me,  than  by  thinking  of  him  as  he  was  listening  with  delight  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's eloquence,  and  casting  his  deep  blue  eye  over  the  congregation,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  to  notice  the  effect  which  it  produced.  His 
own  preaching  was  simple  and  natural,  and  sometimes  very  eloquent.  His 
prayersf  especially  in  his  latter  years,  were  peculiarly  fervent;  and  he  seemed, 
like  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  most  reverently  and  devoutly  speaking,  as  if 
fkce  to  face,  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  was  uncommonly  successful  as  a 
preacher  to  the  coloured  people;  and  his  addresses  to  them  at  the  Lord's  table 
vere  most  simple  and  impressive,  and  often  highly  pathetic.    In  his  private  inter* 
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course  he  wu  cheerfal  and  goeiaUe,  but  never  bet  sight  of  what  was  doe  frooA 
him,  and  due  to  him,  as  a  Christian  minister.  A  good  old  lady  remarked  that 
he  exceeded  anj  one  she  erer  saw  at  a  Sacrament,  and  at  a  Wedding.  When 
inquired  of  if  he  thought  it  was  sinful  to  dance,  he  would  say, — ''  Be  warmly 
engaged  in  religion,  and  then  you  may  dance  as  much  as  you  please."  My  recol- 
lections of  him,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  are  most  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate. 

To  supply  in  some  measure  the  deficiency  of  my  own  account  of  Mr.  Lacy,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add  the  following  graphic  account  of  him  from  the  pen  of  his 
intimate  friend.  Dr.  Alexander: — 

"  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Lacy  entered  the  ministry,  commenced  that  remark- 
able revival  of  religion,  which  extended  more  or  less  through  every  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  Presbyterian  Congregations  existed.  And  although  Dr.  J.  B. 
Smith  was  the  principal  instrument  of  that  work,  yet  the  labours  of  Mr.  Lacy 
were,  in  no  small  degree,  successful.  His  preaching  was  calculated  to  produce 
deep  and  solemn  impressions.  His  voice  was  one  of  extraordinary  power.  Its 
sound  has  been  heard  at  more  than  a  mile's  distance.  His  voice  was  not  only 
loud,  but  clear  and  distinct:  in  the  largest  assemblies  convened  in  the  woods, 
he  could  always  be  heard  with  ease  at  the  extremity  of  the  congregation.  On 
this  account,  Mr.  Lacy  was  always  one  of  the  prominent  preachers  at  great  NMct- 
ing$.  His  preaching  also  was  with  animation.  His  address  to  his  hearers, 
whether  saints  or  sinners,  was  warm  and  affectionate.  Indeed,  according  to  his 
method  of  preaching,  lively  feeling  in  the  speaker  was  an  essential  thing  to 
render  it  either  agreeable  or  impressive.  Mr.  Lacy  was  therefore  a  much  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  preacher  on  special  occasions,  when  every  circumstance 
combined  to  wind  up  the  mind  to  a  high  tone  of  excitement,  than  in  his  common 
and  every  day  discourses, — in  which  he  was  always  evangelical,  but  sometimes 
flat  and  uninteresting.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  serve  to  characterize  his  preach- 
ing, to  say  that  it  was  better  suited  to  the  multitude,  than  to  the  select  few  who 
possess  great  refinement  of  taste;  better  adapted  to  satisfy  and  feed  the  plain 
and  sincere  Christian,  than  to  furnish  a  feast  for  men  of  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect. He  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  knowing  a  considerable  number 
of  humble,  exemplary  Christians,  who  ascribed  their  first  impressions  to  his 
preaching  or  conversation;  for  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  experimental  religion.  To  inquirers  and  young  converts  he  addressed  him- 
self in  private  in  a  very  happy  manner;  which  was  to  them  often  the  means  of 
important  spiritual  benefits.  And  on  general  subjects  he  conversed  in  an  agree- 
able and  instructive  manner." 

With  great  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

ANNE  S.  RICE. 
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EBENEZER  FITCH,  D.D* 

1787—1838. 

Ebenezer  Fitch  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  the 
Eev.  James  Fitch,  who  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  and  was  minis- 
ter, successively,  at  Saybrook  and  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  the  second 
child  of  Jabez  and  Lydia  (Huntington)  Fitch,  and  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
September  26,  1756.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  Canterbury,  where 
he  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  who  had  married  his 
Other's  sister.  He  entered  Tale  College  in  1773,  and  was  graduated  in 
1777.  In  the  spring  of  his  Senior  year.  College  was  temporarily  broken 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  turmoil  and  peril  growing  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war :  the  several  classes  were  accompanied  by  their  respective  Tutors 
to  diflferent  towns  in  Connecticut,  that  they  might  still  continue  to  prose- 
cute their  studies ;  and  that  to  which  young  Fitch  belonged,  passed  the 
summer  in  Wethersfield  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  (afterwards  President) 
Bwight.  This  class,  at  the  usual  time  for  Commencement,  returned  to  New 
Haven,  met  the  government  of  College,  and,  without  much  formality, 
received  their  diplomas.  During  the  whole  of  his  college  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  good  deportment,  and  for  diligence  and  success  in  the  various 
branches  of  study. 

After  receiving  the  honours  of  College,  he  spent  about  two  years  at  New 
Haven,  as  a  resident  graduate.  While  on  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  during 
this  period,  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  as  a  soldier  to  join  the  army.  He 
resisted  the  requisition,  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  resident  graduate,  he 
was  still  a  member  of  College,  and  therefore  exempt  from  military  duty ; 
and,  though  it  was  claimed  that  he  could  not  then  be  considered  a  member 
of  College,  President  Stiles,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  returned 
an  answer  in  his  favour.  On  leaving  New  Haven,  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
iu  teaching  a  select  school  in  Hanover,  N.  J.  In  a  letter  dated  January  4, 
1780,  he  writes  thus:  ''I  am  about  five  miles  East  of  Morristown,  and 
eight  from  the  enemy.  Week  before  last,  I  visited  the  camp,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  old  and  some  dear  friends.  I  found  the  Log 
House  City  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  three  miles  south  of  Morristown. 
There  the  Connecticut  line  dwells  in  tabernacles,  like  Israel  of  old.  And 
there  the  troops  of  the  other  States  lie,  some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a 
less  distance,  among  the  hills,  in  similar  habitations." 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  Mr.  Fitch  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  accepted  the  office,  and  continued  in  it  till  1783,  when  he  formed 
a  mercantile  connection  with  Henry  Daggett  of  New  Haven.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  he  went  to  England  the  following  winter,  and 
made  an  extensive  purchase  of  goods ;  but  it  proved  a  disastrous  specula- 
tion, and  subjected  him  to  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  many  years.  In  1786,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Tutorship, 
•  and  continued  to  hold  the  office,  in  connection  with  that  of  Librarian,  till  1791. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  journal  kept  by  him  in  his  earlier  years,  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  serious  impressions  from  his  childhood,  and  that  he  him- 

•  Memoir  bj  B«t.  CtlHii  Dnifeo.— Pret.  StUet*  and  Bev.  Dr.  Jamw  CogiweU'f  MS.  diailef. 
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self  believed  that  he  became  the  subject  of  a  renewing  inflneoce,  preyioos 
to  his  admission  to  College.  He,  however,  delayed  making  a  public  pro* 
fession  of  religion  until  May,  1787,  during  the  second  period  of  his  Tator> 
ship,  when,  as  appears  from  the  unpublished  diary  of  President  Stiles,  he 
joined  the  College  Church.  He  must,  however,  have  previously  been 
^PgAgod  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  for,  before  the  close  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Association  of  New 
Haven  West,  at  Oxford. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Fitch  was  elected  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in 
Williamstown,  Mass., — a  new  institution  which,  it  was  understood,  was  des- 
tined ultimately  to  become  a  College.  After  considerable  hesitation,  he 
accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  October,  1791.  The 
school  consisted  of  two  parts, — a  grammar  school,  and  an  English  &ee 
school ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fitch,  it  soon  became  extensively 
and  deservedly  popular.  In  June,  1793,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  €ren- 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  College.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Fitch  was  elected  President ;  and  in  October  following,  Williams  Col- 
lege was  regularly  organized  by  the  admission  of  three  small  classes. 

In  May,  1792,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cogswell,  the  widow  of  his 
cousin  and  classmate,  Samuel  Cogswell,  who  had  been  accidentally  shot 
dead,  while  on  a  gunning  party,  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  highly 
intelligent  and  excellent  lady,  and  well  adorned  the  station  to  which  this 
marriage  introduced  her.  They  had  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  were 
sons.  The  oldest,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  just  after  he  had  been 
admitted  a  member  of  College,  and  on  the  night  preceding  the  Commence- 
ment of  1807.  "The  President,'*  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bobbins  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  *'  though  deeply  afflicted,  appeared  remarkably  well. 
He  performed  the  official  duties  of  Commencement  with  great  correctness 
and  propriety.  The  Funeral  of  his  son  was  attended  the  next  day ;  and 
most  of  the  students  remained  to  sympathize  with  their  deeply  afflicted 
President  and  his  family.  When  the  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  grave, 
the  bereaved  father,  in  a  calm  and  collected  tone,  remarked, — '  I  do  not 
deposit  in  this  grave  silver  or  gold,  but  my  first-bom,  the  beginning  of  mj 
strength.' " 

The  first  Commencement  of  Williams  College  was  held  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September,  1795.  On  the  17th  of  June  previous,  President 
Fitch  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  special  reference  to 
his  connection  with  the  College,  by  the  Berkshire  Association, — the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Sheffield. 

In  1800,  President  Fitch  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Fitch  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  with  great  fidel- 
ity, and  no  inconsiderable  success, — as  an  evidence  of  which,  at  one  period 
of  his  Presidency,  there  were  enrolled  upon  the  annual  catalogue  abons 
one  hundred  and  forty  students  ;  and  the  average  of  the  twenty-one  classes, 
which  were  graduated  under  him,  was  about  twenty- two.  During  this 
period,  an  unusually  healthful  moral  influence,  for  the  most  part,  pervaded 
the  College,  and,  in  several  instances,  religion  became,  with  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  students,  a  matter  of  paramount  concern.  It  was  here  especially, 
that  Mills,  and  Hall,  and  the  Richardses,  and  others,  received  that  plentif^ 
baptism  of  the  missionary  spirit,  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
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the  American  Chnroh.  But  ike  time  at  length  oame,  when  Dr.  Fitoh  thought 
that  the  interests  of  the  College,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  comfort,  would 
he  promoted  hy  his  resigning  his  office  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  resign  it 
in  May,  1815.  In  consideration  of  the  acknowledged  inadequate  compen- 
sation, which,  for  several  years,  they  had  keen  able  to  render  for  his  servioes, 
the  Trustees,  on  his  vacating  the  office,  voted  him  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars ;  an  act  alike  honourable  to  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
grateful  to  his  o?m  feelings. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  Dr.  Fitch  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  T.;  and,  though  he  had  now  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  incident  to 
advanced  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Pastor  with  great 
interest,  punctuality,  and  zeal.  And  his  labours  were  crowned  with  many 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  In  his  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  November 
25,  1827,  be  stated  that  there  had  been  two  seasons  especially,  when  the 
Spirit  had  descended  upon  the  congregation  like  rain,  and  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  ministry  there,  there  had  been  added  to  the  church  a 
hundred  and  ninety  persons, — a  hundred  and  forty-five  of  whom  had  been 
received  on  a  profession  of  their  faith. 

After  he  resigned  his  charge,  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally  till 
almost  the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  he,  in  company  with  his  wife,  made  his  last  visit  to 
New  England, — to  the  scene  of  hiif  childhood  and  youth,  as  well  as  man- 
hood ;  and  this  visit  war  ever  afterwards  a  subject  of  some  of  his  most 
grateful  recollections.  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  his  health, 
considering  his  advanced  age,  was  quite  comfortable ;  and  he  continued  to 
move  about  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends.  He  was  subject,  however,  to  occasional  attacks  of  asthma,  from 
which  he  experienced  no  inconsiderable  suffering.  His  mind  seemed  uni- 
formly in  a  peaceful  state,  and  was  evidently  occupied  chiefly  on  those  invi- 
sible realities  in  which  he  expected  soon  to  mingle.  He  died  March  21, 
1833,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Steele.*  His  widow  died  at  Cleveland,  0.,  in 
the  family  of  one  of  her  daughters,  November  21,  1884. 

Dr.  Fitch  published  a  Baccalaureate  Discourse  in  1799. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHESTER  DEWET,  D.  D. 

RocBBSRE.  April  18, 1862. 

Dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fitch  on  my  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  in  Williams  College,  in  1802.  The  acqnaintance  was  of  course  very 
slight,  (as  it  was  my  purpose,  by  good  conduct,  to  escape  any  portieuiar  atten- 
tions from  the  Faculty,  and  especially  ft*om  the  President,)  till  I  commenced  the 
Senior  year.  Dr.  Fitch  was  the  sole  instructor  of  the  Senior  class.  When, 
afterwards,  in  the  Tutorship,  I  lived  in  his  fhmily,  and  as  Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege I  was  associated  with  him,  and  in  the  habit  of  daily  intercourse,  till  he 
resigned  his  ofice  and  left  the  College,  in  1815. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  rather  courtly  mannera 
and  dignified  carriage,  of  the  most  cordial  and  benevolent  feelings,  of  the  pnreitt 

•  JuLivi  BruKhu  wmt  gndMtod  at  Tal«  OoUem  In  1811;  wMorialMd  and  inilaUed  PMtor 
of  tbe  Cbnreh  in  Eui  Bloomfltld,  N.  T.,  MM«h  13,  1816:  wm  dindwad  on  Um  21ii  of  Jul- 
VMTj,  1839,  and  died  in  1849. 
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morals  and  the  most  exemplary  religions  character.     He  was  a  ChristUn  gext 
tleman  of  the  Puritank;  fbrm  of  New  England. 

His  powers  of  mind  were  not  the  strongest  or  the  most  brilliant,  but  tiiej 
were  solid,  inrestigating,  and  highly  respectable.  Graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  for  many  years  a  prominoot  Tutor  there,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Imn- 
goages,  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  general  literature  of  that  period.  And  kb 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  persons,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atiantie,  added 
much  to  his  influence,  and  gave  interest  to  his  intercourse  with  young  men.  He 
camo  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  under  decidedly  &vourable  auspices. 

As  an  instructor,  he  had,  at  that  time,  a  high  reputation.  Well  acquainted 
with  the  branches  which  he  taught,  and  possessing  a  fund  of  racy  anecdote,  he 
was  able  to  give  much  point  and  interest  to  the  recitations. 

Though  he  possessed  an  excellent  temper,  and  was  singularly  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not  altogether  equable  in  his  management  of 
young  men,  and  perhaps  was  not  always  directed  by  the  most  discriminating 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  as  it  exists  In  eollegians.  There  some- 
times occurred  a  sudden  exhibition  of  the  terror  of  authority,  whidi  finally 
disappeared  in  the  language  used,  or  was  modified  by  after  ponsideration.  In 
the  management  of  the  College,  this  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  evil. 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons,  external  and  internal,  which  I  need  not 
attempt  to  state — which  led  Dr.  Fitch  ultimately  to  resign  his  ofSce  as  Preai- 
dent.  The  Trustees,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  rendered  a  cordial  testimony 
to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  to  the  fidelity  and  seal  with  which  he  bad 
laboured  to  sustain  the  College,  and  advance  its  prosperity. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  eminently  a  good  man.  I  never  came  into  collision  with  him, 
though  T  may  not  always  have  approved  his  course  or  his  reasonings.  I  cher- 
ished a  hearty  and  affectionate  regard  fbr  him  while  he  Hved,  and  his  memory 
abides  deep  and  dear  In  my  heart. 

With  high  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

C.  DKWBT. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DANIEL  D.  BARNARD, 

XHflSTBE  FROK  THB  VXIXID  STATSS  TO  PKUSSIA. 

Albany,  April  9,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  afVaid  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Fitch  are  hardly  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  of  much  use  to  you,  though,  since  you  request  it,  I  will  give  them  to 
you  with  sincere  pleasure. 

When  I  entered  Williams  College,  Dr.  Fitch  was  no  longer  President  of  that 
institution.  He  was  still,  however,  a  resident  of  Williamstown,  and  I  was  a 
fy^equent  visitor  at  his  house.  In  subsequent  years,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  he  was  a  familiar  visitor  in  my  father's  fiunily,  where  I  ocoasionally 
met  him.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  have  reodved  a  strong  impressiMi  of  his 
manners  and  character — an  impression  which  I  still  vividly  retain. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  a  well-bred  gentleman  of  the  old  school — ^not  of  the  most 
formal  class,  yet  with  formality  enough  to  give  a  certain  air  of  dignity  to  hit 
manners  and  conversation.  In  person,  as  I  now  reoolleet  him,  he  was  periiaps 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  stature,  but  he  was  very  erect,  and  his  car- 
riage quite  commanding.  His  step  was  firm,  and  he  moved  like  a  man  who  bad 
a  fixed  purpose  in  life,  and  had  the  resolution  to  pursue  it  His  motions  wn« 
not  quick,  but  composed  and  steady — they  were  prompt  and  ready,  hot  there 
was  nothing  disturbed  or  hurried  about  them.  He  had  something  of  the  air  of 
a  man  of  business,  but  of  one  whose  business  was  of  a  settled  and  stable  char- 
acter, perfectly  comprehended  and  fully  appreciated  in  regard  to  its  high  impor- 
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tanoe,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  great  duties.  It  was  the  air  of  one  who 
had  studied  his  position  and  his  powers,  and  who  was  reasonably  conscious  of  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  and  capabilitj.  But  whatever  there  was  of  apparent 
confidence  in  himself,  was  far  enough  removed  from  every  thing  like  arrogance 
and  presumption.  I  suppose  there  have  been  few  men  who  have  cherished  a 
more  habitual  or  abiding  sense  of  dependance  on  a  Higher  Power.  If  there  was 
any  one  thing  which  marked  his  demeanour  more  strongly  than  another,  it  was 
humility.  He  was  eminently  a  meek  man.  But  he  was  not  of  an  al^ject  spirit — 
he  did  not,  because  conscious  of  infirmities,  think  it  necessary  to  set  about 
degrading  himself  in  his  own  estimation.  Being  single  minded,  and  fully  pur- 
posed to  use  his  powers,  his  position  and  his  calling,  as  became  a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  Christian,  and  a  minister  of  the  Qospol,  he  very  justly  respected  him- 
self, and  as  justly  felt  himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others. 
Something  of  all  this  was  easily  read  in  his  deportment  and  manner. 

Dr.  Fitch  bore  commonly  a  grave  countenance,  as  if  the  business  of  life,  and 
life  itself,  were  serious  matters;  yet  his  aspect  was  habitually  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ful; not  unfrequently  it  was  glad  and  joyous.  His  face  wore  a  peculiarly  bene- 
volent and  kind  expression,  and  though  this  was  deepened  into  sadness  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  yet  it  was  never  clouded  with  gloom.  Neither  his  temper  nor 
his  religion  was  one  of  gloom. 

His  conversation  was  usually  sedate  and  earnest,  but  it  was  often  seasoned 
with  anecdote  and  pleasantry.  He  had  an  agreeable  voice,  the  tones  of  whiph, 
in  serious  discourse,  were  solemn  and  impressive.  He  spoke  with  fluency, 
though  not  with  rapid  utterance;  and  his  language  was  remarkable  for  its  cor- 
rectness, simplicity,  and  elegance.  I  should  say  he  was  a  correct  and  good 
scholar,  without  being  a  profound  one.  His  range  of  study  and  acquirement 
had  been  quite  large.  His  learning  was  for  every  day  use,  and  he  threw 
enough  of  it  into  his  conversation  to  make  him  both  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
companion. 

He  was,  I  believe,  commonly  regarded  as  a  sensible  and  correct  thinker,  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  vigour,  but  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  genius  or 
of  much  originality.  He  had  a  well  balanced  mind,  and  his  faculties  had  been 
so  cultivated  as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  his  powers,  and  thus  fit  him  for  emi- 
nent service  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  elevated  sphere  of  life  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  him.  I  am  sure  that  the  quality  which  he  cultivated  more 
assiduously  than  any  other,  was  goodness.  His  aim  was  to  be  pure  in  heart, 
and  to  lead  a  life  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  men.  His  religious 
fiiith  was  probably  held  with  as  little  doubt  or  wavering,  as  that  of  any  enlight-  ' 
ened  Christian  that  ever  lived.  A  thorough  theologian,  and  master  of  all  points 
of  difficulty  and  difference  among  sects,  as  well  as  between  Christianity  and  Infi- 
delity,— still  his  own  faith  was  held  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  It 
was  a  hearty,  trusting  faith,  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  disturbed,  and 
over  which  no  shade  of  doubt  seemed  ever  to  pass.  He  believed,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  unbelief.  And  his  faith  vras  of  that  sort  that  it  appeared  to  be  a 
natural  and  necessary  thing  that  he  should  be  constantly  growing  in  goodness, 
and  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  godly  life.  It  is  seldom,  I  think,  especially  in  a 
person  of  such  mark,  that  the  genuine  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  Christian 
character  is  so  well  illustrated  as  in  his  case. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  thing  to  these  very  imperfect  recollections 
and  impressions;  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  hope,  that  what  I  have  thus  briefly 
sketched,  will  be  found  of  any  considerable  value  or  interest. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  regard, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  D.  BARVASD. 
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JAMES  MUIR,  D.  D  • 

1788—1820. 

Jambs  Muib  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  aad  Tibbie  (Ward- 
law)  Mair,  and  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  April,  1757,  in  Cumnock,  Scot- 
land,— the  place  in  which  his  father  exercised  his  ministry.  Both  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  were  .highly  respectable  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Concerning  his  early  years  little  can  now  be  gathered ;  but  from 
tho  manner  in  which  the  children  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in  those  days  were 
generally  educated,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  was  no  lack  of  parental 
care  and  vigilance  in  regard  to  his  early  intellectual  or  moral  training. 

Early  in  life,  (the  precise  period  is  not  known,)  and  under  the  preaching 
of  his  excellent  father,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  eternal  things  ;  and  to  use  his  own  language  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  **  found  no  peace  till  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  ark  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.'*  His  thoughts,  which  had  previously  been  directed  to  the 
profession  of  the  Law,  were  now  fixed  upon  the  Christian  ministry. 

After  the  usual  course  of  classical  and  philosophical  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  at  which  he  graduated  in  March,  1776,  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  Theology  at  Edinburgh,  but  subsequently  went  to  London, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  completed  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc-  . 
tion  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,t  author  of  the  *'  Sacred 
Biography.*'  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1779,'  by  six  clergymen,  of  whom  Dr.  Hunter  was  one,  who  style  theuiselTea 
^*  Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  City  of  London  and  neighbourhood,  and  con- 
forming to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

After  his  licensure,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in 
London,  and  preaching  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Hunter.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1781,  the  same  Presbytery  that  had  licensed  him,  ordained  him  aa 
un  evangelist  at  the  Scots  Church  in  London,  with  reference  to  his  accept- 
ance of  a  call  from  a  company  chiefly  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  the  Island 
of  Bermuda,  whither  he  was  going  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

He  resided  at  Bermuda,  as  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  and  as  the 
acting  Pastor  of  a  Church,  for  nearly  eight  years.  During  this  period, 
he  was  married  (February  29,  1783)  to  Elizabeth  Wellman,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  Island,  and  connected  with  one  of  its  most  respectable  fami- 
lies. While  on  a  transient  visit  to  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  President  of  Princeton  College,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  Branswick,  sometime  between  the  meet- 
ings of  Synod  in  1785  and  1786. 

He  had  made  his  arrangements  to  return  from  Bermada  to  his  native 
country,  and  had  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  taken  passage  was  driven  back  in  distress,  and  he  was  induced  to 
change  his  direction  for  the  United  States.  After  his  arrival  in  New  York 
in  1788,  he  preached,  for  several  months,  about  the  same  time  with  the 

•  MSS.  from  hit  daogliten  and  Bev.  Dr.  Harrison. 

t  Tlwie  ita  tradition  in  the  fkmWj  that  he  preached  for  aome  time  in  Lady  Qlenorbhie'a 
ehapol,  bat  whether  this  was  the  chapel  whioh  she  established  in  Bdinbnrgh,  or  another  chapel 
In  London,  bos  not  been  asoertalned. 
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Bey.  Jededbh  Morse,  (afterwards  Dr.  Horse  of  Gharlestown,  Mass.,)  as  a 
candidate  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  which  the  late  Dr«  Rodgcra  was  then 
Pastor.  But  as  division  was  likely  to  ensue  in  eonsequeuco  of  the  peculiar 
attachment  of  a  portion  of  the  congregation  to  each  of  the  candidates,  thej 
both,  from  a  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  church,  withdrew ;  and  Mr. 
Muir,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Alexandria,  where  he  continued  during  the  residue  of  his  miuistry  and  of 
his  life. 

In  1791,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College, 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  hb  health  being  considerably  impaired, 
he  made  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  and,  beiug  there 
on  the  Sabbath,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  church  where  he 
had  formerly  ministered.  He  preached  from  the  text, — '*  Our  fathers, 
where  are  they?'' — a  discourse  which  excited  an  unusual  interest,  and  was 
commented  upon  in  a  very  laudatory  manner  by  the  public  papers  of  the 
Island.  On  his  return,  he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  could  ever  have  been  contented  to  remain  on  such  a  little  patch  of  earth 
for  seven  years,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  scarcely  room  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  exercise,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ocean. 

Id  March,  1818,  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  Elias  Harrison,  after  having  served 
as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Muir  for  more  than  a  year,  was  installed  as  co-pastor. 
The  Doctor's  health,  after  his  return  from  Bermuda,  was  generally  good 
until  the  spring  of  die  year  1820.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on 
the  last  Sabbath  of  May  in  that  year,  while  his  colleague  was  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  Philadelphia.  About  that  time,  the  disease  of  which  he  died, 
which  proved  to  be  an  ossification  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach,  began  to 
develop  itself.  His  physician,  Dr.  Dangerfield,  supposing  that  the  country 
air  might  be  of  service  to  him,  had  him  removed  to  his  own  dwelling  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  and,  for  more  than  six  weeks,  ministered  to 
him  with  unceasing  care,  and  all  the  appliances  which  medical  skill  could 
suggest,  but  without  any  favourable  effect.  As  it  was  manifest  that  his  life 
was  wasting  away,  he  was  conveyed  back,  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness,  to 
the  spacious  dwelling  of  Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  his  congregation,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  there,  after  lingering  some  two  or  three 
weeks,  with  many  of  his  beloved  flock  daily  about  him,  he  died  in  perfect 
peace  on  the  8th  of  August,  1820.  Two  days  after,  he  was  buried  in  the 
church,  just  beneath  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years.  By  his  own  request,  he  was  dressed  in  his  gown  and  bands,  and  his 
grave  was  thirteen  feet  deep. 

Mrs.  Muir  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years.  They  had  had  seven 
children  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  only  four  were  living, — one  son  and 
three  daughters.  The  son,  Samuel,  was,  for  some  years,  a  post  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  army,  stationed  on  the  South-western  Rentier.  He  had, 
however,  resigned  his  commission,  and,  having  married  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sacs  or  Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  was,  for  several  years, 
.  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation.  About  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  had  settled  in  an  extensive  medical  practice  at  Oalena, 
111.;  and,  during,  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  our 
army  under  General  Scott,  with  such  terrible  violence,  he  boldly  went  out,  a 
Tolunteer,  to  endeavour  to  stay  its  ravages.     But,  after  saving  the  lives  of 
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numj  in  the  army,  lie  was  sttaeked  by  the  Aseue  himself,  and  in  iwentj- 
four  hours  was  numbered  among  its  yietimB.  He  was  educated  at  Edki- 
burgh,  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  and  a  skilful  physician. 

Dr.  Muir  is  the  author  of  several  books,  all  of  which  are  highly  creditable 
to  his  talents  and  piety.  In  1795,  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
''An  Examination  of  the  prineiples  contained  in  the  Age  of  Reason:  In 
Ten  Discourses.''  In  1812,  he  published  another  volume,  containing  Ten 
Sermons,  several  of  which  were  preached  on  special  occasions,  and  each  one 
having  an  Appendix,  illustrative  at  once  of  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  and 
of  tho  character  of  the  author.  He  published  yet  another,  containing  seven 
Sermons,  which  he  preached  while  he  was  Pastor  at  Bermuda — also  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  T.  6.  Balch,  and  it  is  believed  some  other 
Occasional  Sermons,  not  even  the  titles  of  which  can  now  be  recovered. 

Id  the  autumn  of  1815,  immediately  after  my  graduation  at  Yale  College, 
I  went  to  reside  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  an  early  introduction  to  Dr.  Muir  and  his  family,  and 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period  of  about  eight  months — 
indeed  I  first  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  his  church,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology  under  his  direction.  He  was  a  short,  thick- 
set man,  rather  heavy  in  his  movements,  of  a  grave  but  most  kindly 
expression  of  countenance,  and  as  gentle  and  guileless  as  any  human  being 
I  ever  met.  There  was  an  air  of  loveliness  and  simplicity  about  him  that 
led  me  at  first, — ^young  and  inexjperienced  as  I  was, — to  underrate  some- 
what his  talents  and  acquirements  ;  but,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 
I  found  myself  in  contact  with  an  exceedingly  well  balanced,  well  disciplined, 
and  well  furnished  mind.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  certainly  far 
from  being  graceful.  He  always  wore  the  gown  ;  but  that  served  rather  to 
make  the  disproportion  between  his  breadth  and  his  height  the  more  notice- 
able,— though,  to  my  eye  at  least,  it  gave  additional  solemnity  and  impres- 
aiveness  to  his  manner.  I  can  see  him  at  this  moment  standing  in  that 
venerable  old  pulpit,  holding  up  his  little  black  Bible  before  him  with  both 
hands,  and  reading  sometimes  nearly  half  a  chapter  at  a  time  by  way  of 
illustrating  his  subject,  and  in  an  accent  so  intensely  Scotch  that  it  seemed 
to  my  unpractised  ear  not  only  strange  but  ludicrous.  But  his  sermons 
were  always  full  of  vigorous  and  condensed  thought,  and  in  point  of  style 
were  very  much  of  the  Addisonian  school.  Though  he  had  high  ideas  of 
Chrbtian  consistency  and  clerical  propriety,  he  was  always  cheerful,  and 
Dcvor  averse  to  telling  or  hearing  a  humorous  anecdote.  His  kindness 
towards  me  was  scarcely  less  than  paternal ;  and  when  I  parted  with  him 
in  June,  1816,  to  return  to  the  North,  he  gave  me  letters  to  several  of  hb 
friends  in  the  cities  through  which  I  was  to  pass,  that  procured  for  me  some 
of  the  most  valued  acquaintances  of  my  life.  I  corresponded  with  him  till 
near  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  perfect  representa- 
tion of  his  mind  and  heart  than  hb  letters  farnbhed. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ELI  AS  HARRISON,  D.  D. 

Albxampeia,  Jannary  10, 1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Tou  ask  for  my  impressions  of  the  character  of  our  ren 
erable  friend,  and  my  former  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muir.     1 
can  traly  say  that  my  recollections  of  him  are  such  as  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure 
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to  record;  and  I  am  glad  to  oo-op«rate  with  you  in  an  effort  to  honour  and  per- 
petuate his  name  and  memory. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Muir's  preaching,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and 
manner,  which  it  is  not  easy,  by  any  single  phrase  or  term,  to  charact^se.  A 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  after  having  listened  to  one  of  his  sermons, 
remarked  that  he  was  "a  short  man,  of  short  sermons,  of  short  sentences." 
This  was  strictly  true.  His  discourses  rarely  exceeded  thirty-five  minutes  in 
length,  and  the  sentences  of  which  they  were  composed  were  unusually  short,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  published  sermons  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  always 
spoke  with  a  small  Bible  open  and  lyiog  on  the  large  one  before  him  un  the  desk; 
and  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  any  part  of  it,  (and  his  quotations  were  very 
firequent  and  long,)  it  was  his  uniform  practice  to  take  it  up  and  read,  even  when 
his  people  generally  believed,  and  some  of  them  knew,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  for  it;  —  for  few  men  probably  ever  committed  more  of  the 
Bible  to  memory  than  he  did.  He  carried  it  with  him,  both  in  the  original  and 
the  translation,  wherever  he  went,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  analyze,  with 
critical  accuracy,  at  least  two  chapters,  each  day.  Indeed  such  was  his  famili- 
arity with  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  that  he  could  quote  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Qreek,  almost  as  readily  as  he  could  the  English.  He  always 
preached  without  notes.  Until  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote  his  dis- 
courses with  great  care,  and  with  equal  care  committed  them  to  memory.  But 
he  never  could  preach,  as  he  has  himself  assured  me,  unless  he  had  his  manu- 
script in  his  pocket;  and,  on  one  occasion,  having  found,  after  he  had  commenced 
the  service,  that  he  had  neglected  to  bring  it  with  him,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  to  his  study  to  get  it.  Yet  he  could  speak  with  as  much  ease 
and  correctness  without  as  with  writing;  and  few,  if  any,  could  ever  tell  by  his 
manner  of  delivery  whether  he  was  speaking  memoriter  or  extempore.  Owing  to 
a  pretty  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  a  slight  defect  in  his  utterance,  he  could  not 
be  called  a  popular  preacher;  and  yet  his  sermons  were  rich  in  Divine  truth, 
and  were  characteriased  by  condensed  thought,  logical  arrangement,  and  great 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style. 

Dr.  Muir  was  a  severe  student.  He  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  addressing 
immortal  souls  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  without  having  prepared 
himself  for  it  by  careful  study  as  well  as  earnest  prayer;  and  few  things  would 
put  down  a  ministering  brother  in  his  estimation  more  than  to  be  told  that  his 
discourses  were  either  almost  or  altogether  unpremeditated.  I  rarely  ever  saw 
him  more  out  of  temper  than  he  was  with  a  young  licentiate,  who,  burning  with 
what  he  regarded  as  holy  zeal,  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  time 
to  study  and  write  sermons.  The  Doctor  could  not  be  called  an  active  man, 
though  he  was  always  regular  in  visiting  his  people,  and  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  afflicted;  and  when  he  made  an  engagement  either  to  preach  or  perform  any 
other  duty,  it  was  never  his  own  fault  if  it  was  not  fulfilled. 

But  for  nothing  was  he  more  distinguished  than  an  exemplary  Christian  life. 
I  lived  in  his  family,  and  was  in  close  intimacy  with  him,  for  more  than  three 
years;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  was  never  able  to  detect  a  word,  an 
action,  or  even  a  feeling,  which  I  would  dare  to  pronounce  decidedly  wrong. 
And  yet,  during  that  period,  his  church  was  rent  with  factions,  many  of  his 
congregation  inflamed  with  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  in  the  issue,  about  half  of 
the  number  separated  and  constituted  a  new  church.  Against  all  these  untoward 
influences,  he  struggled  hard  and  prayed  much;  and  the  result  was  that  he  sus- 
tained himself  throughout  with  the  utmost  Christian  forbearance  and  good  will. 
He  was  often  called,  in  reference  to  his  large  share  of  gentleness  and  meekness, 
in  connection  with  his  smallness  of  stature, — **the  little  Moses." 

Dr.  Muir  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  good  opinion  and  affectionate  regards 
of  his  brethren  in  the  minif»try,  and  great  weight  a'as  given  to  his  counsels  in  the 
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*JadioRtorie8  of  the  Church.  The  whole  commtmitj  fai  which  he  liTed,  rerere&ced 
him  for  the  parity  of  his  life,  and  the  memory  of  his  exalted  rirtnes  is  stili  dear 
to  many,  though  he  has  long  smce  passed  away. 

I  will,  close  this  communication  by  referring  to  his  death  scene,  which,  fisr 
sublimity  and  impressiveness,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  had  a  parallel,  within  my  obser- 
vation. A  few  hours  before  his  departure,  he  called  his  whole  fkmily  around 
him, — ^his  wife  and  three  daughters,  (his  son  was  absent,)  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  each,  and  in  order,  according  to  age,  beginning  with  his  wife,  he 
gave  to  each  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  word  of  exhortation,  corresponding,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  each  one's  particular  disposition;  and  then,  like  the  Patriarch 
of  old,  commending  them  to  his  own  covenant-keeping  God,  gave  them  his  part* 
ing  blessing,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  his  beloved  flock.  After  a  few 
moments'  rest,  he  called  me  also,  and  laying  his  band  upon  my  head,  and  invo- 
king the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  my  person  and  ministry, 
gave  me  one  of  the  kindest,  most  affecting,  and  most  impressive  charges,  to  which 
I  ever  listened.  He  had  always  manifested  towards  me  a  strong  affection,  and 
the  last  energies  of  his  life  were  given  to  this  closing  effort.  It  will  never  be  for- 
gotten; for  though  I  cannot  recall  the  precise  language, — the  spirit,  the  look,  the 
impression,  are  scarcely  less  vivid  at  this  hour,  than  they  were  the  hour  after  the 
solemn  spectacle  had  passed  before  me. 

Ever  fhktornally  yours, 

ELIAS  HARRISOIC. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  LAURIE,  D.  D. 

WAsniNGTON,  May  1, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  our  excellent  and  lamented 
friend,  Dr.  Muir,  I  have  been  prevented  from  complj'ing  with  till  now,  partly  by 
domestic  affliction,  partly  by  ill  health,  and  partly  by  other  causes  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention.  But  I  assure  you  that  no  part  of  tlic  reason  has  been 
that  I  have  been  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  your  request, — for  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  been  associated  with  few  men  in  the  course  of  my  life,  whose 
memory  I  cherish  with  more  reverence  and  affection  than  that  of  Dr.  Muir.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  first,  forty-seven  years  ago,  on  my  arrival  in  this 
country  from  Scotland, — ^a  number  of  years  after  his  settlement  in  Alexandria; 
and,  as  I  became  almost  immediately  after  a  permanent  resident  of  this  city, 
distant  from  Alexandria  but  a  few  miles,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
him  were  frequent  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Our  intimacy  was  probably 
greater  from  the  fact  that  we  were  natives  of  the  same  country,  and  had,  on 
that  account,  many  common  interests  and  associations. 

Dr.  Muir  was  one  of  those  men  in  respect  to  whose  characters  there  is  likely 
to  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  He  was  constituted  with  such  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuousness  of  temper,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  hina, 
by  any  effort,  to  practise  the  least  dissimulation.  Every  one  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  him,  felt  that  he  was  exactly  what  he  appeared  to  be;  his  state- 
ments were  all  taken  without  any  abatement  on  the  score  of  designed  exaggera- 
tion; though  his  unsuspecting  disposition  might  sometimes  perhaps  have 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  credulity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mrs. 
Hunter,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry  Hunter  of  London,  a  relative  of 
his,  had  this  trait  of  his  character  in  view,  when  she  told  him,  as  he  was  coming 
to  this  country,  not  to  believe  a  word  that  he  heard,  and  not  more  than  half  of 
what  he  saw.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  him  any  extraordinary  weakness  in 
this  particular,  and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  what  commonly  passes 
for  worldly  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  not  much  distinguished.  He  was 
80  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  was  so  entirely  "  an  Israelite 
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indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  gnile/'  that  he  would  nerer  imp«te  eril  motires 
when  charity  could  possibly  find  out  those  of  a  different  character.  So  uni- 
formly gentle  and  benignant  was  his  spirit,  that  I  remember  but  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  what  would  be  considered  as  savouring  in 
any  degree  of  severity,  and  that  was  a  remark  addressed  immediately  to  an 
individual,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
acted  a  disingenuous  and  treacherous  part  towards  him. 

Dr.  Muir  retained  too  much  of  the  Scottish  accent  to  have  any  great  popularity 
in  this  country  as  a  preacher;  and  yet  his  sermons  were  always  rich  in  evangeli- 
cal truth,  and  written  in  a  chaste,  easy,  perspicuous  style.  There  was  one  pecu- 
liarity in  his  mode  of  preparing  bis  discourses,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
He  used,  at  the  commencement,  to  scatter  all  abng  over  his  paper  key  words,  or 
words  which  were  to  begin  paragraphs;  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  studied  his 
subject,  that  he  had  never  any  difficulty  in  filling  up  his  paper,  making  these 
several  words  subserve  his  original  design. 

In  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  predilections  he  was  thoroughly  a  Presby- 
terian, both  from  education  and  conviction,  and  yet  he  was  as  fiir  as  possible 
from  an  intolerant  spirit,  and  mingled  freely  and  cordially  with  Christians  of 
different  communions.  So  amiable  and  generous  a  spirit  as  he  possessed,  sancti- 
fied withal  by  deep  and  consistent  piety,  could  not  but  render  him  an  ofcgect  of 
attraction  in  every  circle.  In  his  family,  he  was  a  model  of  all  the  domestic 
virtues;  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  the  warm  hearted  and  devoted 
Pastor;  and  in  society  at  large,  he  was  not  only  a  well  wisher  to,  but  a  diligent 
promoter  of,  all  the  great  interests  of  human  life.  When  I  say  that  he  had  no 
enemies,  I  have  stated  only  half  the  truth;  no  one  could  be  brought  in  contact 
with  him,  especially  in  the  sense  of  enjoying  familiar  intercourse,  without  r^^d- 
ing  him  with  respect  and  veneration;  and  the  deep  and  general  lamentation 
which  was  witnessed  at  his  death,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  that  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived  regarded  him  as  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

He  had  long  been  familiar  with  death  before  he  was  called  to  encounter  it.  It 
was  a  subject  on  which  his  thoughts  were  greatly  prone  to  dwell,  and  though,  in 
his  latter  years,  the  grave  yard  was  a  mile  or  more  from  his  dwelling,  he  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  resort  thither,  and  yield  himself  to  devout  '*  medita- 
tions among  the  tombs."  When  his  own  turn  to  die  came,  his  spirit  was  so 
disciplined  to  meet  the  event,  that  he  could  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  depar- 
ture, knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed;  but  the  physical  agony  attending  the 
approach  of  death  was  well  nigh  overwhelming.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him ;  but  so  extreme  was  his  weakness, 
and  so  severe  his  bodily  sufferings,  that  I  found  him  incapable  of  holding  much 
conversation.  I  remember  he  exclaimed — **  Is  this  death  ?" — and  then  added, 
with  reference  to  the  torturing  pains  which  he  was  enduring — "  it  is  terrible;'*  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  spirit  was  not  reposing  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  and  promises  of  his  Redeemer.  Those  who  stood  by  his 
bedside,  when  the  pulsations  of  life  finally  ceased,  could  not  fbel  a  doubt  that 
Heaven  was,  at  that  moment^  opening  to  receive  a  glorified  spirit. 

In  calling  up  these  reminiscences  of  my  friend  long  since  departed,  I  am  glad 
if  I  have  contributed  to  your  object,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  led  me  into  a  field  in 
•  which  it  has  been  most  grateful  to  me  to  linger.  If  my  recollections  are  less 
extensive  than  you  had  expected,  you  will  perhaps  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
it  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  recollections  of  a  man  whom  age  has  brought 
near  to  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 

JAMES  LAURIE. 
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1788—1882. 

Joseph  Patterson,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  Patterson,  was  bom  in 
tbe  Nortb  of  Ireland,  March  20, 1752.  His  &tker,  though  a  lad  at  the  time, 
was  at  the  famous  seige  of  Derry  ;  and  the  sofferings  to  which  the  family 
were  subjected  in  consequence  of  it  have  not  often  had  a  parallel.  This 
branch  of  the  Patterson  family  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  persecutions  that  were  carried  on  by  Claverbouse 
under  Charles  II. ;  and  the  father  of  Joseph  Patterson  was  the  son  of  John, 
in  whom  the  family  commenced  in  Ireland. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  originally  belonged  to  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  but  joined  the  Secession  under  the  Erskines,  sometime  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  eminently  pious  persons, 
but  were  exceedingly  strict  in  their  religious  views,  and  had  little  sympathy 
even  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  their  own. 
They  came  to  this  country  with  several  of  their  younger  children  in  1774, 
and  settled  near  Milestown,  about  seven  miles  North  of  PhOadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Patterson  died,  aged  a  little  more  than  seventy,  about  1778.  His  wife 
survived  hiui  not  far  from  three  years. 

Of  Joseph  Patterson's  earliest  years  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that, 
when  he  was  a  mere  child,  he  became  deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  his 
salvation,  and  joined  with  some  other  children  in  a  private  prayer  meeting 
which  was  held  under  a  thorn  hedge.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1772,  he 
was  married  to  Jane  Moak,  he  being  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  she, 
less  than  eighteen.  His  elder  brother  had  already  migrated  to  this  country  ; 
and  not  long  after  his  marriage  he  formed  the  purpose  of  following  him ; 
in  the  expectation  also  that,  at  no  distant  period,  he  should  be  joined  by 
other  members  of  the  family.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia early  in  1778 ;  and,  after  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  settled  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
arrival  of  his  parents  the  next  year,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  occupied  for  a  year  or  two  in  teaching  a  school  near 
German  town.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  showed  him- 
self a  vigorous  patriot ;  he  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  first  public 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  immediately  gave  up  his 
school  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  But,  though  he  entered  the  army, 
he  did  not  leave  his  religion  behind, — as  is  evident  from  the  following  inci- 
dent. As  }ie  was  engaged  in  his  devotions  one  day  in  a  rough  shed,  where 
the  troops  were  quartered,  the  rifle  of  a  neighbouring  soldier  was  accident- 
ally discharged,  and  shivered  a  board  just  in  the  line  of  his  person.  As  he 
was  remarkable  for  noticing  providences,  this  must  have  left  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  retired  from  the  army  in  1777,  and  removed  Westward  to  the  County 
of  York ;  and,  having  remained  there  two  years,  proceeded  still  farther 
West, — to  the  County  of  Washington.  The  region  in  which  he  now  settled 
was  a  wilderness  ;  and  though  he,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  pious  per- 
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8<m8  wbe  aeoompftnied  him,  built  a  lude  ohnreli  in  ihe  froodi,  yet  they  were 
in  constant  jeopardy  from  ^e  Burronnding  Indiuis,  eren  while  they  were 
engaged  in  worshipping  in  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone  adyised  Mr.  Patter- 
son to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  it  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  he  engaged,  with  several 
others,  in  a  course  of  preparatory  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith ;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  did  not  live  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  instruction,  to  become 
temporarily  aft  exile  from  his  own  family. 

Mr.  Patterson  continued  his  preparatory  studies  about  three  years.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  August,  1788 ;  and  in  April  following 
accepted  a  call  to  the  charge  of  the  united  churches  of  Raccoon  and  Mon- 
tour's Run,  in  Washington  County, — the  former  being  eighteen  miles  from 
Pittsburg.  He  served  both  these  churches  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when, 
each  having  become  able  to  sustain  a  minister,  he  resigned  the  eare  of  the 
latter. 

Like  other  ministers  of  that  day,  he  made  frequent  missionary  tours, 
during  which  his  labours  were  most  abundant.  In  the  year  1802,  he  spent 
several  months  among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  and  kept  a  journal  during  the 
time,  that  is  replete  with  interesting  and  surprising  incidents,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  deep  spirituality  and  glowing  zeal  of  the  missionary. 

Mr.  Patterson,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1808,  was  called  to  a  great 
domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  seems  to  have  been  an 
eminently  devout  and  godly  person ;  and  the  death  that  she  died  was  wor- 
thy to  close  the  life  that  she  had  lived.  In  giving  an  account  of  her  death 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  four  years  after  it  occurred,  he  writes  as  follows : — 
**  On  the  Sabbath  following,  I  preached  on  Job  xiv.  14.  Views  of  the  glory 
she  was  advanced  to,  and  hopes  of  being  soon  in  it,  dulled  the  edge  of  sor- 
row, so  that  I  scarcely  felt  its  sharp  cutting.  I  think  it  was  near  two  years 
before  my  affliction  on  account  of  my  bereavement  came  to  its  height.*' 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  to  Rebecca  Leech 
of  Abington,  Pa.,  who  was  a  person  every  way  suited  to  render  him  happy. 
She  survived  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816,  Mr.  Patterson  being  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
withal  considerably  oppressed  with  bodily  infirmities,  resigned  the  charge 
which  he  had  held  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  He  now  removed 
his  residence  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  contbued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  But,  though  he  had  no  stated  charge,  his  seal  and 
activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  were  unabated.  He  occupied  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  city  missionary,  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted  and  destitute,  and  especially  rendering  counsel 
and  aid  to  the  poor  emigrants,  who  were  found  thronging  to  the  Western 
country  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  May,  1829,  just  after  his  recovery  from  a  somewhat  protracted  illness, 
a  false  step  on  the  pavement  gave  a  wrench  to  one  of  his  ancles,  which  occa- 
sioned him  another  season  of  confinement  to  his  chamber  of  at  least  two 
months.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1832,  at  the  close  of  a  scries  of  religious 
meetings  in  the  church  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  gave  a 
solemn  exhortation,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  public  act.  Four  days  later, 
he  took  the  final  sitting  for  his  portrait;  and  aifier  the  work  was  done,  he 
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ianied  U)  the  irtiei,  wIk>  wm  of  mid«l  sentimenta,  and  urged  Urn  witii  gremt 
Bolemnitj  to  '*  i^ply  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  the  Divine  image  npon  his 
heart.*'  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  requested  hb  wife  to  read  the 
103d  Psalm;  and  when  she  had  done  so,  he  remarked, —  '^ I  have  been 
trying  all  my  life  to  oome  up  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  that  Psalm ;  uid  at 
length  I  believe  I  oan.'*  He  then  knelt  down  and  offered  a  fervent  prayer ; 
but  was  so  weak,  at  the  olose,  that  he  could  not  resume  his  seat  without 
assistance.  On  the  4th  of  February,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
awoke  unwell,  and  he  very  soon  became  sensible  that  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture had  nearly  come.  Having  requested  that  the  physician  should  be 
called,  and  also  his  son,  who  occupied  a  dwelling  adjoining  his  own,  he  said, — 
**  The  time  is  come;  Lord,  help,"  and  closing  his  eyes,  expired  without  a 
struggle. 

Mr.  Patterson  had  eight  children, — all  by  his  first  marriage,  and  all  born 
in  America.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  born  April  1,  1773,  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  formerly  Pastor  of  a  Church 
about  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  POTTS,  D.  IX 

Nsw  Tons,  May  29,  1862. 

My  dear  Brother :  I  am  sorry  that,  in  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request, 
I  cannot  give  you  the  results  of  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  my  ven- 
erated relative,  Mr.  Joseph  Patlerson.  As  I  passed  through  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, on  my  way  to  and  from  the  South,  I  saw  and  conversed  with  him  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  this  intercourse,  brief  and  transient  as  it  was,  con- 
firmed the  previous  high  impressions  of  his  ezcellencies,  derived  firom  those  who 
knew  him  best.  I  will  try  to  indicate  to  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  traits  by 
which  he  was  best  known. 

I  think  all  his  friends  would  agree,  in  selecting  childlike  simpUcUy  as  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  traits.  It  marked  his  natural  and  spiritual  endowments. 
He  was  a  transparent  man,  and  a  transparent  Christian.  Any  one,  thrown  into 
his  society,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  quickly  have  discovered  this.  He  was 
affable  and  social  in  a  high  degree,  and  had  a  quiet,  simple,  but  forcible,  way  of 
uttering  himself,  which  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in  company  with  an  Israelite 
in  whom  was  no  guile.  This  simplicity  and  directness  of  character  gave  to  his 
manners  an  unartificial  appearance,  which  might  not  altogether  please  those  who 
count  stiffness  and  reserve  essential  to  dignity.  But  a  just  observer  would  see 
that  this  peculiar  tone  of  character  did  not  degenerate  into  weakness.  He  had 
the  sagacious  insight  as  well  as  the  simplicity  we  often  see  in  children,  and 
which,  when  joined,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  with  the  experience  of  age,  entitles  its 
possessor  to  the  name  of  a  tmse  man.  He  made  no  pretension  to  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  but  he  had  what  was 
better, — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  confidence  in,  the  Christian  methods  of  influencing  it.  He  was  a  very 
practical  man.  Exact  and  punctual  in  his  engagements  of  every  kind,  taking  a 
common  sense  but  well-considered  view  of  all  that  he  undertook,  he  said  and  did 
in  a  direct  way  what  the  occasion  required.  He  knew  well  how  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  without  compromitting  truth  or  duty :  equally  acceptable  to 
the  wise  and  experienced,  and  to  little  children  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  But  his  eminent  usefulness  to  the  various  characters  with  whom  he 
sought  intercourse,  was,  in  a  large  degree,  owing  to  the  fkct  that  his  childlike 
simplicity  at  once  enlisted  their  confidence.  He  had  striking  things  to  say,  and 
he  said  them  often  in  a  striking  way,  but  you  saw  that  there  was  no  artifice 
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aboat  them, — no  studied  impromptus  were  they,  but  the  spontan^us  impulses 
of  an  actire,  pious,  benevolent  soul. 

His  benevolence  was  also  a  marked  trait.  Naturally,  like  many  other  men  of 
strong  sympathies,  he  was,  as  he  often  informed  his  friends,  irritable  and  hasty. 
But  those  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  would  never  have  suspected  it.  His  social 
disposition,  his  great  accessibility,  his  large  fund  of  anecdote,  his  capacity  to 
enjoy  in  moderation  the  humorous  as  well  as  the  grave  side  of  things,  all 
betokened  the  strength  of  the  sympathies  which  drew  him  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
No  man  was  fonder  of  a  quiet,  genial  laugh.  With  a  truly  Irish  affinity  for  the 
ludicrous,  he  sometimes  assumed  a  solemn  jocoseness  and  gentle  sarcasm  of 
manner,  which  was  highly  entertaining.  He  used  to  condemn  this  disposition 
of  his,  unjustly,  under  the  name  of  levity »  But  it  ought  not  to  be  so  arraigned, 
unless  it  become  predominant,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  It  has 
often  been  a  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  men  of  eminent  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. That  you  may  know  what  I  mean,  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  humor- 
ous sarcasm,  mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend.  After  hearing  a  young  preacher,  who 
evidently  thought  more  of  himself  than  his  subject,  and  whose  discourse  was 
wanting  in  evangelical  unction,  my  friend  asked  Mr.  Patterson  what  he  thought 
of  the  sermon.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  his  quiet  smile,  '*  there  were  a  good 
many  good  things  which  were  not  in  that  sermon."  Even  in  these  moods,  the 
habitual  spirituality  of  his  mind  was  always  apparent.  He  was  no  trifier:  he 
said  and  did  nothing  *'  to  court  a  grin;  "  but,  living  as  he  did  under  a  profound, 
practical  sense  of  Divine  realities,  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree  upon  the  very 
borders  of  Heaven,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  in  the  flesh  and  among  men. 
He  was,  on  every  account,  strongly  drawn  to  them :  a  true  Christian  socialist, 
he  lived  not  for  himself,  but  cheerfully  and  hopefully  wrought  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  social  benevolence.  He  was  bent  on  doing  good,  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  large  and  magnificent  schemes,  as  in  the  laborious,  minute,  and  often 
obscure,  details  of  every  day  work.  Thus,  as  a  Pastor,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable;  and,  after  leaving  his  charge  to  reside  among  his  children  in  Pitts- 
burg, his  last  years  were  employed  among  the  crowds  of  that  large  city  in 
detailed  labours, — the  eflbcts  of  which,  like  the  effects  of  the  silent  dew,  cannot 
be  estimated  by  any  arithmetic  of  ours.  Pittsburg  was  and  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  emigrants,  and  among  them  he  did  a  vast  deal  of  work,  in  ministering 
to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities,  in  a  day  when  the  name — Colporteur 
was  as  yet  unknown.  For  this,  as  well  as  other  works  of  mercy,  his  praise  is 
in  all  the  Churches  of  Pittsburg. 

While  prosecuting  his  work  in  this  department,  he  showed  himself  eminently 
a  fearless  man.  His  firm  trust  in  Qod  and  a  good  conscience  prompted  him  to 
do  many  things  ftx>m  which  other  good  men  sometimes  shrink.  I  will  mention 
only  one  example.  In  one  of  his  collecting  rounds,  an  acquaintance  met  him, 
saying,  **  Well,  Father  Patterson,  what  errand  are  you  on  to-day?  *'  **I  am 
just  going  to  the  man  who  keeps  store  over  there,  to  get  a  dollar  for  my  Bible 
distribution."  *'  Why,  certainly  you  will  not  go  to  such  a  man  as  that — an 
open  infidel  and  scoffer;  you  will  not  get  a  cent  from  him."  "  Yes  I  will,  I'll 
get  a  dollar — come  along  and  see."  They  walked  into  the  store.  The  old  gen- 
tleman made  his  request,  in  his  usual  bland  way,  and  was  met  with  scorn.  '*  I 
won't  give  a  cent  for  such  a  purpose."  **  Do  you  say  you  won't?  "  **  I  say  I 
won't."     "  Well,  I  will  go  home  with  ray  subscription  book,  and  lay  it  before 

the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  Him  that  Mr. absolutely  refiised  to  give  any  thing 

towards  the  distribution  of  the  Bible."  There  was  a  solemn  reality  in  the  good 
old  gentleman's  manner,  which  seemed  to  scare  the  man, — ^infidel  as  he  was. 
Opening  the  money-drawer,  he  said,  "  Here,  take  your  dollar." 

Mr.  Patterson  was,  in  his  religious  views,  a  thoroiq;h-going,  old-feshioned 
Oalvinist.    His  piety  was  deep  and  earnest,  blending  the  experimental  and  prao* 
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tical  in  due  proportion.  In  all  his  abandsnt  activity  and  success,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  humble  man.  His  conversation  and  manner  were  of  a  piece  with 
this  single  record  which  he  made,  when  relinqotshing  his  pastorate,  after  many 
years  of  the  most  exemplary  fidelity — '*  I  resigned  my  charge  on  account  of 
bodily  infirmity,  after  being  Pastor  of  Raccoon  twenty-seven  years  and  six 
months,  for  every  day  qf  ivhick  I  need  pardon  through  the  blood  of  C%ris/." 
He  was  also  a  thoroughly  trustful  man.  His  natural  simplicity  of  character 
showed  itself  in  his  habits  of  prayer  and  communion  with  our  Lord.  He  con- 
versed with  Him  as  a  man  with  his  friend,  carrying  every  thing  that  interested 
him,  in  the  shape  <rf  joy  or  sorrow,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  such  texts  as  the  following — '*  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for 
He  careth  for  you  '* — "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  belicT- 
ing,  ye  shall  receive." 

Mr.  Patterson  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  strong  language  in  which  Holy- 
Scripture  speaks  of  believing  prayer,  justifies  us  in  expecting  special  answers  to 
special  prayers.  And  his  own  experience  abounds  with  examples  of  such 
answers, — some  very  extraordinary  indeed.  I  must  content  myself  with  giving 
you  one  or  two  in  the  language  of  another. 

'*  Some  time  after  his  removal  to  the  West,  he  and  some  others  made  a  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  paid  the  money.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  seller  was 
not  the  owner.  How  much  Mr.  Patterson's  share  in  the  investment  was,  is  not 
known;  but  it  was  a  greater  loss  than  he  could  well  bear.  The  other  purcha- 
sers  had  recourse  to  law,  and  advised  him  to  '  employ  counsd.'  '  No,'  he  replied 
quaintly — *  I  have  read  in  the  Bible  of  a  Wonderful  Counsellor,  and  I  will  apply 
to  Him.'  The  man  who  had  d^rauded  him,  had  absconded,  but,  not  long  after, 
as  Mr.  Patterson  was  passing  his  house,  a  child,  running  up  to  him,  begged  him 
to  come  in.  When  he  did  so,  the  wife,  handing  to  him  the  identical  bag  with 
the  identical  dollars,  said,  *  My  husband,  when  he  went  away,  charged  me  to 
give  you  back  this  money,  for,  said  he,  I'm  afraid  the  man  will  pray  me  to 
death.'" 

Another  instance  is  equally  remarkable  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Patterson  taught 
a  school.  The  neighbourhood  was  poor  and  the  people  few  and  scattered.  One 
morning  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  school-room,  which  was  at  some  dis- 
tance fh)m  his  lodgings,  when  he  discovered  that  his  pen-knife  was  gone.  He 
supposed  he  must  have  dropped  it  the  evening  before,  as  he  was  returning  fVom 
school.  He  could  not  replace  it,  as  the  nearest  store  was  many  miles  ofiT,  and 
perhaps  even  there,  a  pen-knife  was  not  to  be  had.  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
snow  had  fkllen  during  the  night,  and  covered  the  path.  What  could  he  do  ? 
Writing  and  arithmetic  were  the  chief  branches  then  taught.  He  was  naturally 
troubled  at  his  loss,  and  as  he  walked  along  made  his  trouble  a  subject  of  believ- 
ing prayer.  At  length  his  mind  was  relieved,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  in  some 
way  the  **  Lord  would  provide."  As  he  proceeded,  he  saw  a  man  riding  towards 
him,  and  leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle.  When  they  got  near  him,  the  led  horse 
suddenly  started  off  the  road  on  to  the  foot-path.  When  Mr.  Patterson  came 
up  to  the  place  where  the  horse  had  kicked  off  the  snow  from  the  foot-path, 
there  lay  the  lost  pen-knife.  Mr.  P.  said  to  the  narrator  of  this  incident, 
that  he  never  had  had  a  more  delightful  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  feithfbl- 
ness,  as  a  prayer-hearing  Ood,  than  on  this  occasion. 

But  I  must  not  extend  this  imperfect  description  of  my  venerable  relative. 
He  was,  in  fine,  ''a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fkith,  and 
much  people  were  added  to  the  Lord."  He  entered  and  dwelt  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  as  a  little  child, — always  full  of  the  main  thing, — always  acting  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible.  I  think  I  see  his  fine  benevolent  face,  with  its  bland 
smile,  as  he  talked  of  heavenly  things,  and  assured  me  of  his  prayers  that  I  and 
my  new  companion  might  be  prospered  in  the  spiritual  life.    It  was  thus,  in  his 
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most  casual  intercoime — he  had  always  something  heavenly  to  say.  **  I  am 
afraid,"  said  he,  one  day,  with  his  benevolent  smile,  to  one  of  his  busy  merchant 
friends,  hurrying  past  lum  in  the  street, — ''I  am  afraid  you  could  hardly  find 
time  to-day — to  die,"  and  passed  on — a  fine  example  of  what  is  meant  by  being 
instant  out  of  season. 

I  will  only  add  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  education,  and  especially  in  the 
rising  ministry.  The  Theological  Institution  at  Alleghany  enlisted  his  prayers 
and  efforts  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said 
to  a  friend,  **  I  have  found  a  new  prayer  for  the  students.  God,  before  whom 
my  fathers, — Abraham  and  Isaac,  did  walk;  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life 
long  unto  this  day;  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil;  bhss  the  hida.^* 
Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  gentleman  in  manners — with  the 
characteristics  I  have  mentioned,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  stature, 
he  was  of  the  middle  height,  with  an  athletic  frame.  His  voice  was  low  and 
plaintive,  his  eye  mild  but  clear,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  hair  dark.  His 
profile  was  marked. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  related  to  such  a 
man 

Ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours  truly, 

GEORGE  POTTS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  S^tember  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  spent  my  early  years  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
Joseph  Patterson  exercised  his  ministry.  He  had  commenced  preaching  some 
time  before  I  entered  the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  and  my  principal  knowledge 
of  him  was  from  the  visits  which  he  occasionally  made  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring places,  at  Sacramental  and  other  seasons,  and  from  my  being  once  or 
twice  a  guest  in  his  family.  The  occasion  which  I  have  more  particularly  in 
mind  was  one  of  great  interest  to  me.  In  those  days  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  reckoned  much  more  than  it  is  now  as  a  grand  religious  fes- 
tival. It  usually  brought  together  a  large  representation  from  several  congre- 
gations in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  was  looked  forward  to,  and  waited  for,  by 
pious  people,  as  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
preaching  was  often  marked  by  unusual  power,  and  attended  with  a  copious 
blessing;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
to  date  the  origin  of  their  serious  impressions  to  one  of  these  interesting  seasons. 
It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  I,  in  company  with  several  of  my  fellow-stu- 
dents, went  to  Mr.  Patterson's,  in  a  place  called  Raccoon,  distant  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Academy*  On  reaching  his  house,  we  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persona  from  different  places  had  preceded  us,  and  we  began  to  appre- 
hend that  his  accommodations  in  the  way  of  lodging  were  already  exhausted :  I 
therefore  ventured  to  propose  to  him  that  we  should  seek  lodgings  elsewhere; 
but,  instead  of  assenting  to  my  suggestion,  he  immediately  stepped  upon  the 
piazza,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said, — *'  Not  a  soul  will  go  away  from  this  house 
to-night;"  and,  accordingly,  there  were  probably  between  twenty  and  thirty 
who  found  lodging  that  night  under  his  roof.  The  circumstance  was  illustrative 
alike  of  his  hospitality  and  his  decision. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  man  of  a  more  than  commonly  grave  and  solemn  aspect, 
and  showed  by  all  his  conversation  and  deportment  that  he  lived  habitually 
under  the  infinence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
aodal  turn,  but  bis  ooaversation  was  almost  always,  if  not  directly  religious,  at 
Uast  tending  towards  a  serious  character;  and  he  hibd  a  lai^i  Aind  of  aaegdoto 
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illiuftratiye  of  Christian  duty  and  experience,  which  he  was  accoBtomed  often  to 
draw  upon  to  great  advantage.  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  heart  seemed  more 
intently  fixed  upon  doing  good.  Wherever  or  in  whatever  circumstances  be 
was  placed,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  always  about  his  Master's  business.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  meet  a  person,  even  in  the  most  casual  way,  and  to  hold 
conversation  with  him  on  any  subject,  without  dropping  at  least  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  his  higher  interests.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  that  knew  him,  ever  doubted 
the  strength  of  his  faith,  or  the  purity  and  consistency  of  his  entire  character. 

Mr.  Patterson  commanded  great  attention  as  an  earnest  and  powerful  preacher. 
In  the  warm  season,  he  more  commonly  preached  in  a  tent, — the  church  edifice 
being  much  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude  who  attended  on 
his  ministry.  He  regarded  so  little  his  personal  appearance,  that  he  used  often 
to  preach  without  his  coat;  but  this  was  much. less  at  variance  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  that  prevailed  at  that  day  in  that  part  of  the  country,  than  thase 
which  exist  at  the  present  time.  His  preaching  was  always  simple  and  plain, 
but  it  was  always  sensible  and  edifying,  and  rich  in  evangelical  truth.  His  voice 
was  loud  and  commanding,  and  he  sometimes  spake,  especially  in  rebuking  the 
popular  vices  of  the  times,  as  one  having  authority.  He  was,  however,  a  son 
of  consolation  to  Christians,  and,  indeed,  he  knew  how  to  give  to  every  one  his 
portion  in  due  season.  The  results  of  his  preaching  were  manifestly  great,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  he  is  rejoicing  in  them  in  a  better  world. 

Yours,  forever,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

WILLIAM  KBILL. 


ROBERT  HENDERSON,  D.  D. 

1788—1884. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  B.  MoMULLEN,  D.  D. 

Knoxtillx,  Tenn.,  March  81,  1857. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir :  The  history  of  Dr.  Henderson's  life,  considering  the 
prominent  place  he  held  among  the  ministers  of  his  day,  as  well  as  his  com- 
paratively recent  death,  is  veiled  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  obscurity. 
After  diligent  and  somewhat  extended  inquiry  in  respect  to  him,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  account  that  I  am  able  to  give  you  of  the  leading  events  of 
his  life,  and  the  more  striking  traits  of  his  character. 

BoBSRT  Hbhdsbson  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  near  Abingdon, 
Va.,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1764.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
also  in  destitute  circumstanoes,  he  received  very  little  education  until  after 
the  time  of  his  conversion.     The  following  is  his  own  statement : — 

"  When  a  boy  quite  down  in  my  teens,  my  attention  was  arrested  and 
fixed  to  Divine  things,  in  a  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  way.  After 
having  been  the  subject  of  an  almost  indescribable  distress  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  I  at  length  found  peace  through  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  delightful  hope.  Being  filled  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  preach  the  precious  Gospel  of  Jesus,  I  was  much  dis- 
tressed because  the  way  seemed  hedged  up  before  me,  as  I  deemed  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  such  a  classical  education  as  I  believed  to  be  essential  to 
such  an  office.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  triad  to  banish  the  thought  from 
my  mind  for  about  six  months ;  but  finding  all  efibrti  of  that  kind  unavaii- 
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ing,  I  ai  length  gained  the  permission  of  my  mother, — a  poor  widow,  to 
make  the  trial.  I  undertook  the  expense  of  obtainmg  a  classical  education 
withoat  a  dollar  in  hand  or  in  prospect.*' 

He  commenced  his  classical  stadies  under  the  tuition  of  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Doak,  D.  D.,  who,  a  little  while  before,  had  opened  an  Academy  in  Wash- 
ington County,  East  Tennessee,  then  known  as  Martin  Academy,  and  now 
as  Washington  College.  Here  he  pursued  and  completed  his  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry ;  and,  in  recording  the  fact,  he 
adds, — **  it  was  not  upon  charity  either.*'  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  Abingdon  Presbytery  in  or  about  the  year  1788,  and  took  charge  of 
the  two  Churches  of  Westminster  and  Hopewell, — the  latter  of  which  was 
at  Dandridge, — the  present  County  seat  of  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.  He 
was  associated,  in  the  First  Presbytery  formed  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
with  Blackburn,  Carrick,  and  Bamsey.  He  continued  to  minister  to  the 
churches  just  named  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  was  then  released 
from  them  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Churches  of  Pisgah  and  Murfrees  Spring, 
in  Butherford  County,  West  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Ten  years 
previous  to  this  translation,  he  had  requested  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  left  sometimes  in  actual  want  from  the 
neglect  of  his  people  to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  facts 
in  the  case  having  been  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  that  Body  charged  him 
with  *'  excessive  modesty  and  unnecessary  delicacy  in  not  letting  his  wants 
be  known ;"  and  charged  the  churches  with  '*  shameful  want  of  public  spirit 
in  neglecting  to  inquire  into  his  necessities."  The  churches  promised  to  do 
better,  and  the  Presbytery  unanimously  advised  him  to  withdraw  his  petition. 
He  did  so,  and  remained  with  them  more  than  ten  years  longer.  When  he 
finally  left  them,  their  own  statement  concerning  him  was  as  follows ; — **  We 
part  with  our  beloved  pastor  with  regret,  whose  labours  we  have  enjoyed 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  bonds  of  strict- 
est love  and  union  during  that  period,  without  the  smallest  interruption." 

After  remaining  a  short  time  with  the  Churches  of  Pisgah  and  Murfrees 
Spring,  he  left  them,  and  preached  a  while  at  Nashville  and  Franklin,  in 
adjoining  Counties,  and  then  returned  and  spent  eight  years  more  with  thenu 
He  then  left  them  again,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Franklin,  where  he  taught 
a  school,  preaching  there  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  Through  hBi 
whole  life,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,, 
and  more  especially  toward  its  close. 

During  several  of  his  last  years.  Dr.  Henderson  was  gradually  declining 
in  health, — being  alternately  of  a  fiill  habit,  and  then  greatly  emaciated. 
His  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  1884,  was  noticed  by  the  Presbytery 
to  which  he  belonged  at  their  next  meeting,  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a 
very  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  twice  married — ^first,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Heie-^ 
kiah  Balch  ;  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Major  John  Hackett,.  an  elder 
in  the  Grassy  Valley  Church.  Each  of  these  wives  he  considered  a  paragon 
of  excellence ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sometimes  even  Made  an.  aUusioa  i^  one 
or  the  other  of  them  in  his  sermons,  when  he  wished  to  present  the*  h^hest 
idea  of  female  loveliness.     He  had  a  large  fiunily  ci  ohildien. 

He  published  two  volumes  of  Practical  Sermons  in  182^,  which  contam 
many  impressive  and  stirring  thoughts,  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  of 
superior  mould. 

Vol.  III.  67 
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Dr.  Hendenon  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  address.  Sometimes  he 
was  overwbelminglj  solema ;  at  other  times,  wittj  and  humorous;  and  then 
again,  most  severe  and  scathing.  His  appeals  were  hold  and  passionate, 
and  at  times  awfully  grand.  He  possessed  a  well  nigh  matchless  power  of 
mimiorj,  and  could  accomplish  more  hy  voice,  countenance,  attitude,  and 
gesture,  than  almost  any  other  man.  He  was  accustomed  to  lash  the  vices 
of  the  times,  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions ;  and  yet  he  often  spoiled  his  most 
solemn  and  pungent  appeals  hy  some  flash  of  wit,  that  would  bring  a  smile, 
if  not  a  broad  laugh,  over  his  eongregation.  He  was  himself  fully  aware  of 
this  unfortunate  propensity,  and  mourned  over  it ;  but  it  stuck  to  him  as  a 
part  of  his  nature.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  great  reputation,  not  only 
as  a  pungent  but  a  profound  preacher ;  but  his  eccentricities,  particularly 
that  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  no  doubt  interfered  not  a  little  with  his 
usefulness  as  a  Christian  minister.  His  passion  for  detailing  humorous 
anecdotes  seemed  to  gain  strength  with  advancing  years  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that,  with  the  more  pious  portion  of  his  hearers  at  least, 
his  later  labours  were  not  his  most  acceptable.  For  many  months  b^ore 
his  death,  however,  —  owing  to  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  preached  but 
seldom. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  most  earnest  and  vigorous  supporter  of  Gkwpd 
order, — especially  as  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ood.  He  was,  for 
instance,  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Gamp-meetings.  In  a  l^ter 
written  to  his  very  particular  friend,  Colonel  F.  A.  Ramsey,  in  1804,  he 
says, — **  I  was  with  Mr.  Blackburn  at  Little  River  last  Saturday,  Sabbath, 
and  Monday.  If  the  quantum  of  religion  is  to  be  estimated  by  noise,  and 
the  number  of  those  people  who  pray  very  loud  in  the  same  circle  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  there  have  certainly  more  religion  than  all  the  other 
people  of  this  country  put  together.  They  go  incalculably  beyond  what  I 
think  right  in  these  respects." 

No  man  was  more  fearless  than  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  What  Conscience  dictated  to  him  most  be 
4one, — no  matter  what  obstacles  might  be  in  the  way.  He  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  sermon  in  Nashville  on  Profane  Swearing.  This  he  appointed  to 
do  in  the  Court  House, — no  house  of  worship  having  been  erected  there  at 
tiiat  time.  Upon  rising  in  the  Judges'  place,  he  saw  sitting  directly  before 
him  two  men  who  were  among  the  most  notorious  swearers  in  Tennessee ;  both 
of  whom  had  rendered  him  substantial  pecuniary  aid  in  time  of  need.  He 
afterwards  said  that  worldly  policy  immediately  suggested  that  he  should 
postpone  that  subject  till  another  time,  lest  he  should  offend  those  who  had 
so  kindly  ministered  to  lus  necessities  ;  but  that  Conscience  sprang  up  and 
said, — **  Robert  Henderson,  do  your  duty."  He  obeyed  Conscience;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  delineations,  and  lashings,  and  denunciations,  of  pro&ne 
swearers,  were  absolutely  terrific.  The  subject  was  exactly  suited  to  his 
descriptive  and  pantomimic  powers,  and  he  did  it  the  most  ample  and  fearful 
justice.  He  sat  down  feeling  that  he  had  satisfied  his  conscience,  but  not 
doubting  that  he  had  permanently  alienated  his  friends.  The  next  day  they 
sent  for  him,  and  he  went  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving  a  torrait  of 
abuse ;  but  to  his  •great  surprise  they  met  him  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
thanked  him  for  his  faitiiful  reproofii,  and  presented  him  with  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Greenrille  College  in  1818. 
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BegreUii^  tliat  I  have  not  more  ample  means  of  oon^jiag  with  jev 
request,  I  remain  your  friend  and  brother, 

R.  B.  MoMULLIM. 

FROM  THE  REY.  ISAAC  ANDERSON,  D.  D. 

llABTTiLiJi,  East  Tennessee,  January  8, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  D.  D.,  concerning  whom  you 
inquire,  but  am  apprehensive  that  my  reminiscences  of  him  are  not  sufficiently 
eztensiTe  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  ask  them. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  gifted  with  pulpit  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  ezplatnod 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  great  clearness,  and  enforced  its  duties  with 
great  power.  He  was  an  earnest  and  animated  speaker,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  were  often  of  the  most  pungent  character. 
His  sermons  were  frequently  two  hours,  and  sometimes  three  hours,  in  length; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  his  congregation  heard  with  attention  and  without 
weariness.  He  often  introduced  into  his  most  solemn  discourses  such  strange 
comparisons  and  illustrations,  that  those  accustomed  to  hear  him  would  inyolun- 
tarily  smile,  and  sometimes  well  nigh  burst  into  a  laugh.  I  have  seen  thousands 
hanging  on  his  lips,  with  their  eyes  fixed  intensely  upon  him,  and  the  tears  flowing 
profusely  down  their  cheeks,  and  yet  a  smile  playing  on  almost  every  face.  He 
administered  to  vice  the  most  scathing  rebukes,  which  sometimes  produced  solemn 
awe,  and  sometimes  bitter  resentment.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  audience  con- 
sisted, as  was  supposed,  of  more  than  two  thousand  persons  assembled  in  a 
grove,  he  saw  several  rude  men  laughing  and  talking  at  some  distance  from  him, 
and  without  a  pause  the  following  lines  burst  from  his  lips  like  a  clap  of  thonder^- 

"  Laugh  ye  profane,  and  swell  and  burst, 
''With  bold  impiety, 
"  Yet  shall  i^ou  live  forever  cursed, 
**  And  seek  in  vain  to  die;" 

and  then  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place.  His  oddities  as  a  speaker 
seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  in  keeping  his  hearers  from  weariness,  that  a  recess 
commonly  has  under  other  speakers.  As  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
the  grove,  from  the  house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  people  who  had  assem- 
bled, he  would  state  to  them  explicitly  what  sort  of  behaviour  he  considered  as 
becoming  a  worshipping  assembly,  and  would  speak  particularly  of  the  great 
impropriety  of  wearing  their  hats;  and  then  would  condude  with  some  sndi 
remark  as  the  following — "  If,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  will  not  take  off  year 
hats,  you  may  nail  them  on  for  what  I  care."  But  notwithstanding  he  abounded 
in  such  oddities,  he  was  still  eminently  useful,  and  is  remembered  by  the  aged 
Christians  of  East  Tennessee  with  the  most  affectionate  respect. 

Yours  truly, 

ISAAC  ANDERSON. 

FROM  J.  G.  M.  RAMSEY,  M.  D. 

Mkcklenbubg,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  > 
March  26,  1857.  $ 

My  dear  Sir:  The  "Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit"  would  oertainly  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Henderson.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  heralds  of  the  cross, — an  apostle  of  religion  and  learning,  on  the 
frontiers  of  both  East  and  West  Tennessee;  in  the  early  settlement  of  both 
which  he  acted  a  prominent  and  very  useftil  part.  I  have  a  most  distinct  reool- 
leotion  of  him.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of  my  father, — ^the  late  Colonel  F.  A. 
Ramsey,  and  a  very  frequent  guest  at  his  house.    He  was  the  favoarite  preacher 
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of  lK>titnj  pT>»tt,  and  it  wmt  tlie  djing  reqaeifc  of  my  gmintod  moifcir  thtt  bef 
Funeral  Sermon  Bhonld  be  preached  bj  him,  and  from  a  text  of  her  ova  Mko- 
tion — (Hebrews  vi.  18,  19,  20.)  This  was  done,  accordingly,  at  Lebanon  Church 
in  1805,  and  with  another  Sermon  preached  in  her  bed-room  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  extensively  circulated  in  Um 
Tennessee  Churches.  Up  to  1811, — during  all  my  boyhood,  I  had  frequent 
opportunitias  of  seeing  him  and  hearing  him  preach. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  not  a  very  learned,  nor  should  I  say  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  very  eloquent,  preacher;  and  yet  he  was  exceedingly  methodical,  instruciiTe, and 
I  may  add,  impressive.  He  adopted  the  old  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  divided  and 
flobdiTided  his  subject  almost  ad  infinitum.  He  preached  extempore,  and  wiib- 
out  even  short  notes.  He  was  very  fluent,  self-possessed,  and  always  prepared. 
The  architecture  oihis  pulpit  peHbrmanoes  was  very  complete, — even  classical- 
ike  lucidu9  ardo  waa  perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait;  but,  in  the  applicatioD 
and  improyement  of  his  subject,  he  was  often  exhortatory  and  pathetic,  some- 
times caustic  and  denunciatory.  In  respect  to  these  latter  qualities  he  has  bad 
fiiw  equals.  I  have  seen  at  the  immense  gatherings  of  earlier  times,  thousands 
of  his  hearers  subdued  and  overwhelmed  by  bis  melting  pathos.  On  sueh  oeea- 
•tons,  his  indescribable  earnestness,  his  emphatic  tones,  his  bold  and  significant 
and  striking  gesticulation,  were  perfectly  irresistible.  His  preaching  was  always 
aure  to  attract  a  crowd,  and  his  longest  sermons  were  listened  to,  not  only  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  impatience,  but  generally  with  the  most  fixed  attentieo. 
His  prayers  were  singularly  impressive.  His  utterances  were  in  a  subdued, 
aometimes  scarcely  an  audible,  tone;  and  his  whole  manner  took  on  an  air  of 
reverential  solemnity  and  awe  that  I  have  rarely  witnessed  in  any  other  man. 
He  must  have  been  a  strangely  constituted  person  indeed,  whatever  his  diaracter 
may  have  been,  who  could  have  listened  to  one  of  Dr.  Henderson's  prayers,  espe- 
cially in  certain  states  of  feeling,  without  being  moved  by  it. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  min- 
isterial dignity  and  reserve;  but  in  his  own  family  he  was  most  affectionate;  and 
in  the  social  circle  was  kind  and  communicative,  and  sometimes  highly  ente^ 
taining.  On  the  frontier  he  had  to  contend  against  vice  in  high  places;  and  there 
he  displayed  a  spirit  that  was  truly  heroic.  Against  duelling  and  horse-raeing, 
two  of  the  popular  evils  of  the  day,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet;  and 
that  too,  even  when  Qeneral  Jackson  was  among  his  hearers.  On  one  occasion, 
that  distinguished  citisen,  an  admirer  not  more  of  courage  than  of  Christian 
oonsistenoy,  sent  him  a  valuable  present,  as  a  token  of  his  gratefbl  respect,  for 
having  sternly  rebuked  these  vices  in  his  presence. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Henderson's  death,  and  many  more 
since  my  opportunities  of  observing  him  terminated,  he  was  a  man  to  leave 
strong  impressions,  and  hence  I  have  great  confidence  in  presenting  him  to  joa 
as  he  is  retained  in  my  memory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  M.  BAMSBT. 
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ASA  HILLYER,  D.  D* 

1788—1840. 

Asa  Hilltsr  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  6,  1768.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  was  a  native  of  Oranby,  Conn.,  bat  had  removed  to 
Sheffield  to  enter  npon  the  practice  of  medicine,  where  he  was  married  to  % 
daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Smith.  He  returned  with  his  family  to  his 
native  place,  when  this  son  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  a  residence  of  perhaps  two  years  on  Long  Island,  he  remained 
till  his  death.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  served  in  the  American  armj 
as  a  Surgeon,  and,  during  part  of  Uie  time,  was  attended  by  his  son,  who 
was  then  probably  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  Yale  College  in  1782  and  graduated  in 
1786,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three.  H  was  at  this  time  that  his  father  resided 
at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.;  and  as  the  son  was  returning  home  from  College, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  driven  ashore  on  a  stormy  night,  near  the 
East  end  of  the  Island.  There  happened  to  be  a  mother  with  several  small 
children  on  board,  to  whose  preservation  he  devoted  himself;  and,  as  the 
morning  dawned,  he  placed  them  in  a  boat,  and,  plunging  into  the  water, 
pushed  the  boat  ashore.  This  event  had  an  important  influence  on  his  future 
character  and  course  of  life.  Until  that  time  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Oospel ;  but  he  then  consecrated  himself,  upon  that  solitary 
beach  where  his  life  had  been  jeoparded  and  mercifully  preserved,  to  the 
service  of  his  God  and  Redeemer.  The  resolutions  which  he  then  formed 
he  was  subsequently  enabled  to  carry  out;  and,  in  due  time,  he  commenced 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Buell  of 
East  Hampton,  and  completed  them  under  Dr.  Livingston  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Old  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  L.  I., 
in  1788,  he  was  appointed  to  supply  the  Churches  at  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Bottle  Hill,  (now  Madison,)  two  Sabbaths  each.  The  Congregation  in 
the  latter  place,  on  hearing  him  preach,  invited  him  with  great  unanimity  to 
become  their  Pastor ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed  over 
them  September  29,  1789. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  he  was  married  to  Jane,  the  only  child  of  Cap- 
tain Riker  of  Newtown,  L.  I., — ^with  whom  he  lived  most  happily  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  She  died  in  1828.  They  had  seven  children, — four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

In  the  year  1798,  while  minister  at  Bottle  Hill,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  a  missionary  to  visit  the  Northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Western  part  of  New  York.  On  this  tour  he  was  engaged  for  nine 
weeks,  and  travelled  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles, — preaching  almost 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  during  the  whole  time.  He  preached 
the  first  Sermon  ever  preached  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Auburn. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  in  Orange  ;  and,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  installed  on 

•  Fob.  8«nB.  in  MS.  hj  B«t.  J.  OftUH^lMr.— MS.  from  Ber.  Joteph  M.  Ofld«B.— Do.  froa 
Dr.  Pienon.— TntUe'f  Hk.  Pmb.  Ch7M*di«Mi,  K.  J. 
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tke  16ih  of  December  following.  In  this  congregation, — one  of  the  lai^est 
and  most  influential  in  the  State,  he  laboured  with  great  acceptance  and 
success  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  On  several  occasions  after  his  remoTal 
to  Orange,  he  yisited,  in  company  with  a  brother  minister,  the  destitute  set- 
tlements in  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  his  labours  were  always  highly 
appreciated.  He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1833  ;  and,  from  that  time 
till  his  death,  devoted  himself  to  visiting,  attending  religious  meetings  in 
the  week,  and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  as  occasion  or  opportunity  occurred, 
to  the  three  Presbyterian  Congregations  of  the  town. 

While  sustaining  the  responsibilities,  and  performing  the  duties,  of  an 
extensive  pastoral  charge,  he  did  not  shrink  from  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  a  more  public  nature.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (since  merged  in  the  American  Board,)  of 
which  he  was  a  Director.  He  assisted  also  in  the  formation  of  most  of  the 
great  National  Societies  for  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  which  came  into  existence  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  their  operations,  contributed  freely  of  his  time  and 
money  to  their  support,  and  always,  unless  providentially  prevented,  attended 
their  anniversaries. 

In  1811,  he  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
held  the  office  till  the  close  of  life.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  was  re-elected 
regularly  until  after  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1818,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Alleghany 
College. 

In  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1887,  Dr.  HiUyer  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  New  School.  But,  though  he  regarded  the  division  as 
an  unwise  measure,  it  never  disturbed  his  pleasant  relations  with  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  and  action  in  reference  to  it  differed  from  his  own. 
The  Princeton  Seminary,  too,  he  regarded  to  the  last  with  undiminished 
interest,  and  its  honoured  Professors,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
familiar,  he  never  ceased  to  reckon  among  hb  best  friends. 

In  the  winter  of  188d-40,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  under  which  lus 
bodily  energies  soon  began  sensibly  to  decline ;  and  though  his  friends  hoped 
that  the  return  of  warm  weather  might  affect  him  favourably,  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  During  the  period  of  his  decline,  a  revival  of 
religion  took  place  among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  so  long  ministered, 
and  it  was  a  soro  trial  to  him  that  he  could  not  more  directly  participate  in 
it ;  but  he  evinced  at  once  the  most  thankful  and  submissive  spirit.  EHs 
last  public  address  was  delivered  at  the  Communion  less  than  four  weeks 
before  his  death ;  and  his  last  ministerial  act  in  public  was  pronouncing  the 
benediction  on  the  Sabbath  following.  He  witnessed  the  approach  of  death 
without  the  least  sign  of  apprehension, — knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  suffered  considerably  during  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  it  was  the  only 
day  in  which  he  was  wholly  confined  to  his  bed.  He  died  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  August,  1840,  retaining  hb  consciousness,  as  was  supposed, 
till  the  moment  the  vital  spark  was  extingubhed. 

Dr.  HiUyer 's  only  publications  were  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  1820  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  a  day  of  Public  Thanks- 
laving  and  Prayer,  1822. 
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I  knew  Dr.  HiUjer  slightlj,  while  I  was  a  stadent  in  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton ;  more,  after  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  and  quite  intimately, 
in  some  of  his  last  years.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a  rare  specimen  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  dignity,  consistency,  and  loveliness.  He  had  a 
fine  person,  a  face  with  regular  features  and  benign  and  attractive  expres- 
sion, and  in  his  manner  and  whole  bearing  he  was  exceedingly  bland  and 
genial.  I  used  to  love  to  converse  with  him,  not  because  I  expected  to  hear 
from  him  any  thing  specially  striking  or  original,  but  because  he  always 
spoke  out  of  a  full,  warm  heart,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  ^*the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'*  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard  him  otter  a  word  of  questionable  prudence  or  propriety.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  freely  concerning  his  brethren  whose  views  on  exciting  and 
absorbing  questions  of  church  policy  differed  greatly  from  his  own,  but  not 
a  sentence  fell  from  him,  which  might  not  have  been  communicated  to  them 
without  jeoparding  in  the  least  their  kindly  feelings  towards  him.  Dr. 
Miller  and  he  for  instance  took  opposite  sides  in  the  great  Church  contro- 
versy ;  but  there  was  no  man  towards  whom  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
manifest  a  more  affectionate  regard,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  that 
regard  was  fully  reciprocated.  While  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  ambitious 
aspurations,  and  oared  nothing  for  popular  favour,  except  as  it  might  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  his  usefulness,  it  was  impossible  that  a  character  formed 
under  the  influence  of  such  high  principles,  and  so  uniformly  consistent  and 
benevolent  as  his,  should  not  have  left  its  mark  on  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  and  should  not  be  gratefully  cherished  in  the  remembrances  of 
many  others. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D. 

MosTOOMSBT,  N.  Y.,  ICardi  2, 1857. 

My  dear  Brother:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  my  general 
impressions  concerning  our  venerated  fHeud,  Dr.  Hillyer.  During  twenty  years 
we  were  co-presbyters,  fourteen  of  which  we  resided  near  each  other,  and  had 
charge  of  intermingled  parishes,  and  were  often  associated  in  labours  designed 
to  promote  the  spiritual  wdfiire  of  our  floeks,  and  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

His  physical  fi-ame  was  above  the  ordinary  stature,  symmetrical  and  com- 
manding, and  his  countenance  an  index  of  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  He  was 
cheerf^il,  without  levity;  dignified  in  his  deportment,  but  not  magisterial  or  for- 
bidding; a  pleasant  companion  and  faithful  friend.  In  his  family,  he  was,  as  be 
justly  deserved  to  be,  an  object  of  affection  and  veneration.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  highly  respectable;  and  as  a  pastor,  be  had  but  few  superiors  or  even  equals. 
His  sensibilities  were  keen.  With  bis  people,  both  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  he 
deeply  sympathized.  In  the  house  of  affliction,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying, 
and  among  the  bereaved,  he  was  eminently  a  son  of  consolation.  In  visiting  the 
families  of  his  fiock,  be  was  assiduous,  kind  and  faithful.  To  the  thou^tful 
and  anxious  inquirers  after  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  the  people  of  God,  in 
their  conflicts,  fears,  sorrows  and  joys,  he  was  a  deeply  interested,  tender  and 
faithful  counsellor  and  guide.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  in  all  his  relations  reflected  honour  upon  his  office,  as  an  ambassador  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Very  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

G.  N.  JUDD. 
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JOHN  BROWN,  D.  D. 

1788—1842. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  0.  SMITH, 

PBOFEStOB  m  OOLBTHORPS  UHIYnSITT. 

MiuEDOETiLLs,  March,  20,  1847. 

Rey.  and  dear  Sir :  Id  com  plying  with  your  request  for  some  accoaot  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Key.  Dr.  John  Brown,  late  of  Fort  Gainee,  Ib 
this  State,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that,  though  I  preached  his  Funeral 
Sermon,  I  never  knew  him  until  his  sun  had  verged  far  towards  the  West. 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  its  meridian  splendour,  in 
connection  with  the  heaotifnl  tints  which^  even  in  setting,  it  threw  upon  the 
landscape,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  out  my  biographical  portrait. 

John  Brown  was  born  in  Ireland,  Antrim  County,  on  the  15tli  of 
June,  1763.  His  father  was  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  therefore 
voluntarily  became  a  subject  of  what  was  called  the  **  Kings  bounty  ;" — an 
arrangement  by  which  the  distressed  of  Ireland  might  obtain  a  gratuitous 
passage  to  America,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  title  to  a  hundred  and 
lixty  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  Carolinas.  He  chose  his  location  in  Ches- 
ter District,  S.  C;  and  there  lived  to  see  his  son  John  a  distinguished 
minuter  of  the  Gospel.  The  mother  of  John,  like  Hannah,  '*  lent  her  son 
to  the  Lord,"  and  early  taught  him  to  read  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  country  school  for  nine 
months  ;  and  in  hb  nineteenth  year,  he  was  sent  for  an  equal  period  to  a 
grammar  school  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement.  These  eighteen  months  make 
the  sum  total  of  his  educational  advantages — the  rest  of  his  early  years 
being  spent  in  assisting  an  indigent  and  afflicted  father  to  conduct  a  ^rm  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  During  the  latter  nine  months,  which  he  devoted 
to  study,  he  was  associated  with  the  destined  hero  of  New  Orleans ;  and, 
like  that  hero,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  forced  into  the  military  service  of  his 
country.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  seen  voluntarily  exchanging  the 
Groves  of  the  Academy  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Camp,  and,  under 
General  Sumter,  intrepidly  fighting  his  country's  battles. 

But  no  sooner  was  Peace  restored  than  young  Brown  was  found  again 
diligently  engaged  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  also  soon  per- 
oeived  that  his  country  was  invaded  by  another  enemy,  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  British  forces.  The  tocsin  of  alarm  had  been  sounded ;  and 
the  call,  made  by  the  great  '*  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  for  volunteers,  fell 
upon  his  ears  in  tones  loud  and  long.  For  this  service  he  felt  wholly  unpre« 
pared.  His  weapons  in  the  previous  warfare  had  been  carnal.  But  suoh, 
he  was  assured,  would  not  now  answer.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  mnst  be 
wielded — the  whole  armour  of  God  put  on.  But  he  was  ^*not  disobedient 
to  the  Heavenly  call."  "Immediately  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  but  consented  to  enter  the  service,  and,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
sought  those  weapons  which  are  **  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds." 

Having  studied  Theology  under  the  instruction  of  tbo  Rev.  Dr.  IMcCorkle, 
near  Salisbury,  N.  C,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1788,  by  the 


Presbjtarj  wUh  wkidi  his  venerabk  teacher  wm  emmeeted.  In  the  oonna 
of  the  Hame  yeer,  he  was  married  to  a  Miaa  McGollooh,  in  whose  aieotions 
he  lived  for  fifty  years,— when  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death. 

Having  laboured,  both  in  teaching  and  preaching,  for  a  few  yean  after 
his  licensure,  he  was  invited  to  the  Pastorship  of  the  Waxhaw  Chnroh,  8.  C. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  there  for  ten  years.  A  difference 
of  sentiment  among  the  members  of  his  chnroh  led  him  to  resign  his  charge ; 
and  again,  for  a  few  years,  he  resorted  to  teaching,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  fi&vonrite  employment  with  him.  Notwithstanding  his  limited  advan* 
tages  already  referred  to,  and  the  pressing  duties  of  a  popular  preacher, 
he  rose  to  very  considerable  literary  distinction.  In  1809,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  South  Oaro** 
Una ;  and  in  1811,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
The  duties  of  these  offices  he  discharged  with  much  ability,  and  with  a 
fidelity  which  many  of  the  citizens  of  those  and  the  adjoining  States  must 
long  remember  with  gratitude. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1811. 

After  leaving  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  removed  to  Jasper  County, 
Qa.,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  Pastor  of  Mount  Zion  Church,  in  Hancock 
County,  in  the  same  State.  This  station  he  held  for  twelve  years ;  and  then 
removed  to  Fort  Qaines,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days.  His  wife  died 
shortly  after  this  last  removal.  His  labours  here  were  those  of  an  evan* 
gelbt. 

About  the  20th  of  November,  1842,  he  perceived  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  But  such  symptoms  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  loved 
dearly  his  children  and  friends  ;  but  he  felt  that  **to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  was  far  better."  He  lingered  till  the  11th  of  December,  wheu,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  departed  to  hb  eternal  rest. 

Dr.  Brown's  life  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  His  religious  feelings  had  both 
strength  and  ardour,  but  were  ever  subject  to  the  control  of  reason.  If,  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  right  lies  between  two  extremes.  Dr.  Brown  certainly 
occupied  the  proper  point ;  for  I  know  not  whether  he  was  more  distant  from 
extravagance  and  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  lifelessness  and  cold 
monotony  on  the  other.  His  piety  consisted  in  the  steady  and  active  opera- 
tion of  a  holy  principle  rather  than  in  the  excitements  of  times  and  occasions. 
He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  every  thing  like  ostentation;  and  hence  he 
rarely  spoke  of  his  own  spiritual  exercises — indeed  he  seldom  spoke  of  him- 
self in  reference  to  any  thing.  He  did,  however,  occasionally  disclose  his 
religious  feelings  to  his  more  intimate  friends  ;  aud  from  what  he  said  to 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  his  daily  deportment,  it  was  quite  mani- 
fest that  "he  walked  with  God."  His  belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  firm  and  uniform.  But  he  was 
far  from  a  bigoted  pertinacity.  On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  ever  open 
to  the  force  of  reason,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
him  supported  by  sound  argument.  But  he  was  as  far  from  fickleness  as 
from  bigotry.  He  had  no  peculiar  relish  for  what  was  new,  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  become  weary  of  a  sentiment,  because  it  had  been  long  enter- 
tained. 
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Dr.  Brown  wu  no  pMrtiflaa  in  reUgion.  Ho  bokogod  io  no  sooi,  nleaa, 
bj  the  abme  of  tint  term,  it  is  made  to  ftpplj  to  the  whole  mats  of  devonl 
Protestants.  He  laboured,  and  prayed,  and  felt  at  home,  among  all  who  lore 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  by  whateyer  name  they  might  be  called. 

As  a  minister  of  the  (}ospel,  he  certainly  possessed  rare  excellencies.  He 
had  that  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  which  gires  sta- 
bility and  duration  to  a  minister's  usefulness.  His  perceptions  were  clear, 
his  power  of  discrimination  great,  his  imagination  sufficiently  fertile,  and 
his  heart  susceptible  of  profound  emotion.  He  was  always  serious  and  affec- 
tionate in  his  manner,  insomuch  that  none  who  heard  him  could  doubt  that 
his  object  was  the  glory  of  CK>d  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  stjle  was 
simple,  dear  and  dignified ;  suited  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  plain  and 
logical  conceptions  of  his  own  self-cultivated  intellect.  His  sermons  mm 
at  once  doctrinal  and  practical — ^while  they  exhibited  the  truth,  they  broogbt 
it  to  bear  directly  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  lived  to  witness 
many  revivals,  and  always  had  an  important  agency  in  carrying  them  ^ 
ward. 

He  had  high  qualifications  also  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  possessed 
great  kindness  of  disposition,  sterling  intelligence,  and  genuine  decision. 
He  exhibited  politeness  without  aflfectation,  dignity  without  haughtiness, 
and  strict  adherence  to  rules  of  order  without  a  needless  and  belittling  pre- 
cision. In  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  despatch  in 
business.  In  all  his  conduct,  whether  public  or  private,  he  was  so  free  from 
self-importance  and  dogmatism,  so  benign,  and  circumspect,  and  conciliatory, 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  needlessly  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  bodj. 

Dr.  Brown  had  ten  children,  only  five  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and 
only  three  survived  himself.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  son  Jokn^  who  was  a  physician,  has  since  died,  more 
extensively  lamented  perhaps  than  almost  any  individual  who  has  ever  died 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Gaines. 

Yours  aflfectionately, 

R.  C.  SMITH. 


FROM  THE  REY.  SAMUEL  E.  TALMAGE,  D.  P., 

OoLBTHORps  Univsmitt,  May  12, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Brown  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  and 
certainly  regarded  him  as  a  remarkable  man.  But  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
tell  you  any  thing  concerning  him,  which  you  have  not  already  received  fiwn 
other  sources. 

He  was  a  wonderfully  fluent  speaker — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  known 
the  individual  who  was  more  so.  He  abounded  in  rich  evangelical  and  experi- 
mental instruction.  His  humility  was  remarkable.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defer 
to  the  humblest  of  his  young  brethren.  His  modesty  prevented  him  from  acquir- 
ing that  celebrity  to  which  his  talents,  research,  and  intrinsic  worth,  entitled 
him.  His  indifference  to  the  world  and  his  unbounded  generosity  kept  him 
always  poor.  His  excessive  confidence  in  men  made  him  the  dupe  of  many  a 
deceiver.  He  was  perfectly  guileless  and  unsuspicious.  He  loved  every  body, 
and  the  law  of  kindness  dwelt  upon  his  tongue.  I  never  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word  of  any  human  being.  Whilst  truly  liberal  in  his  judgment  of 
other  denominations,  and  careful  to  offend  no  one,  he  was  one  of  the  firmest 
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friendf  of  the  PretVyterian  Ofanreh  I  ever  knew.  H«  beUeycd  hs  dootrhies, 
polity,  and  order  were  porely  seriptural;  aad  his  diligent  ezamiiuitio&  of  Scrip- 
ture, pursued  hj  %  searchizig  and  discriminatiDg  mind,  made  him  a  powerful 
advocate  of  the  system  which  he  embraced. 

He  was  well  entitled  to  the  appellation  we  used,  when  speaking  of  him, — 
**  Our  apostle  John."  A  venerable  lady,  now  deceased,  wife  of  Joseph  Bryan, 
leading  elder  of  the  Mount  Zion  Church,  Ga.,  used  to  relate  many  anecdotes  of 
him.  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  his  salary,  and  providing  his 
family  supplies.  He  would  not  trust  his  beloved  and  venerable  pastor  with  the 
keeping  of  his  own  money,  or  the  making  of  his  own  bargains.  When  Dr. 
Brown  needed  a  new  hat,  or  a  supply  of  clothing,  he  consulted  his  elder.  When 
he  needed  a  little  money  to  go  to  Presbytery  or  Synod,  Mr.  Bryan  fhmished  it. 
Mrs.  Bryan  said,  if  her  husband  gave  him  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  he  would  give  it 
all  away,  if  he  saw  an  object  that  appealed  to  his  sympathy,  without  reflecting 
how  he  was  to  pay  his  expenses  on  the  journey.  After  dwelling,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  at  considerable  length,  on  his  character,  she  closed  her  description  by 
adding, — *'  In  fact,  Father  Brown  is  good  for  nothing  in  the  world,  but  just  to 
go  right  home  to  Heaven,  and  take  the  highest  seat  there." 

Tours  truly, 

SAMUEL  K.  TALMAGE. 


SAMUEL  PORTER* 

1789—1825. 

Samubl  Portbr  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  lltb  of  Jane,  1760.  His 
parents  were  worthy  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  com- 
monly called  Covenanters,  and  attached  great  importance  to  their  distinct- 
ive peculiarities.  His  mother  devoted  him  to  the  Lord,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  from  his  birth ;  in  reference  to  which  she  called  him  Samuel. 
Not,  however,  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  he  learned 
the  bosiness  of  a  weaver,  without,  at  the  time,  having  any  other  prospect 
than  earning  his  livelihood  by  tbb  humble  occupation.  Having,  in  due 
time,  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  he  determined  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side  the 
ocean ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  sncceeded  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  -On  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  he  went  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  the  first 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  where  a  near  rela- 
tive of  his  then  resided.  The  expense  of  his  voyage  and  journey  after  his 
arrival  had  entirely  exhausted  his  small  funds ;  though  he  quickly  found 
himself  among  kind  friends,  who  generously  contributed  towards  the  support 
of  his  family. 

As  he  had  been  very  strictly  trained  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
Church,  and  had  had  little  sympathy  or  intercourse  with  any  other,  he  was 
not  much  predisposed  to  attend  on  any  other  ministrations.  Being,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  West  Conocooheague,  where  the  Rev. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  John  King  exercised  his  ministry,  he  was  induced,  on  one 
occasion,  to  go  to  bear  him  preach ;  though  his  expectations  of  being  edified 

*  Memoir  pi«flxed  to  his  Sennoiia  and  DialoguM.— Apptndix  to  Lifa  of  Maonrdj.— Old  Bod* 
ftono. 


•r  pioited  MCM  lo  imif%  beM  vwrj  low.  He  wi%  li>ii»f«i,  i^gveeiMjr  <»• 
i^poiated  ia  IIm  Mtviit^  and  baavi  ttolMBg  wliirii  wiS  tt«t  Mtfy  in  aeeord^ 
a&oe  wUh  liit  omi  tmws  of  ChrbiUui  doctrine  and  duty.  This  led  faim  to 
go  again  and  again ;  and  the  more  he  heard  Mr.  King,  the  more  ttoAlj  he 
was  eonvinoed  that  there  was  no  difference  between  his  own  CThureh  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  that  need  be  an  obstacle  in  the  wajr 
of  his  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  next  year,  he  went  to  live 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  having  settled  in  Washington  County,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  Bey.  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  Rev. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  John  McMillan ;  and  the  result  was  that,  at  bo  distant 
period,  he  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  «  eon- 
Tiction  tiiat  his  spiritual  enjoyment  would  not  thereby  be  diminished,  while 
his  Christian  usefulness  would  be  inoreased. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  McMillan,  and  aome  other  ministers,  who  felt  deeply 
the  need  of  an  increase  of  the  means  of  evangelical  instruction  in  that  new 
country,  and  who  withal  had  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  vigour 
of  Mr.  Porter's  intellect,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious 
feelings,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  His  studies  were  prosecuted,  partly  under  Mr.  Smith,  and 
partly  under  Dr.  McMillan ;  though  he  studied  Theology  exclusively  under 
the  latter.  Dr.  McMillan,  in  consideration  of  his  indigent  circumstances, 
made  no  charge  for  either  his  board  or  tuition ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Porter's 
own  countrymen, — a  man  of  great  benevolence,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, kindly  took  charge  of  his  family,  and  saw  that  they  were  comfortably 
provided  for,  while  he  was  going  through  his  preparatory  studies. 

Mr.  Porter  had  inherited  the  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation  common  to 
the  denomination  with  which  he  was  originally  connected,  of  the  use  of  any 
other  than  the  '*old  version''  of  the  Psalms  in  religious  worship.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  he  resolved,  during  his  residence  with  Dr.  McMillan,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  Psalmody  with  great  care,  and  to  write  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  views  which  he  had  always  held  in  respect  to  it.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  examination,  his  convictions  grew  weaker  instead  oi  stronger, 
and  he  finally  felt  constrained  to  abandon  his  previous  views  altogether, 
and  actually  betook  himself,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the  use  of 
Watts'  Psalms,  and  continued  to  use  them  without  scruple,  ever  afterwards. 

As  Mr.  Porter  had  made  Theology  his  study,  in  no  small  degree,  from 
very  early  life,  and  had  acquired  considerable  general  knowledge,  before  he 
entered  on  a  formal  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  the  Presbytery 
allowed  the  usual  course  of  study,  in  his  case,  to  be  somewhat  curtailed. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bedstone,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1789.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  April  20,  1790,  he 
had  a  call  put  into  his  hands  from  the  united  Congregations  of  Poke  Bun 
and  Congruity,  one  from  the  Congregations  of  Dunlap's  Creek  and  George's 
Creek,  and  one  from  Long  Bun  and  Sewickly.  The  first  of  these  calls  he 
accepted,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1790,  was  ordained 
and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Poke  Bun  and  Congruity.  In 
these  congregations  he  laboured  with  untiring  diligence  until  the  11th  of 
April,  1798,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  released  from  Poke 
Bun,  though  against  the  earnest  wii»hes  and  remonstrances  of  that  portion 
of  his  charge.  The  Congregation  at  Congruity  now  became  responsible  for 
his  entire  salary;  and  he  continued  their  Pastor  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
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In  ik%  begiDBiBg  •£  tbe  jmr  1818,  ho  wm  mdkd  to  a  de^  aEffiieiio*  in 
the  deftih  of  »  ton,  of  groat  proidoo,  who  bore  hie  o^m  mitte.  He  had 
been  eduoated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  was  settled  as  a  min^iter  at  Ouni- 
berland,  Md.,  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  He  was  a  young  man  of  highly 
respectable  talents,  amiable  disposition,  and  decided  piety.  But  he  was  cut 
down  when  he  had  but  just  entered  on  his  course :  while  his  father,  already 
in  the  decline  of  life,  was  spared,  amidst  constantly  increasing  infirmities, 
to  labour  yet  many  years  in  his  Master's  vineyard. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Porter  became  so  feeble  that  he  was 
able  to  deliver  his  sermons  only  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and  at  length  the 
marks  of  decay  began  to  appear  in  his  mind,  particularly  in  his  memory. 
The  last  time  he  attempted  to  preach,  he  announced  his  text  as  usual,  and 
the  plan  of  his  discourse,  but  was  unable  to  recall  the  first  head,  and  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  exposition  of  his  subject.  The  circumstance 
deeply  affected  him  as  well  as  his  audience,  and  he  then  announced  to  them, 
after  a  brief  but  pathetic  address,  that  his  public  ministrations  had  come  to 
a  close.  From  .this  time  he  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house,  and  his 
strength  gradually  declined,  till  he  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  to 
his  reward.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1825,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  Pastor  thirty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Porter's  publications : — A  Discourse  on  the 
Decrees  of'  God,  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  and  Sinless  Perfection, 
being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons,  delivered  at  Congruity,  1798.  A 
Revival  of  true  Religkm  delineated  on  Scriptural  and  rational  principles, 
in  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  1805. 
A  Discourse  relative  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  1811.  Two  Dialogues — one  between  Death 
and  the  Believer — the  other  between  Death  and  the  Hypocrite.  [These 
were  published  many  years  after  his  death,  and  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  he  entered  the  ministry.]  In  1858,  these  several  Discourses  and 
Dialogues  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  in  connection  with  a  Bio« 
graphical  Sketch  of  the  author,  by  the  Bev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Porter  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  the  weekly  journals,-— 
among  which,  was  one  of  a  strongly  satirical  character,  entitled  **  An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Drunkard,"  and  another  containing  a  Defence  of  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg  against  some  animadversions  in  the  public  papers  on  account  of 
its  action  in  regard  to  Freemasonry. 


PROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

PaiwoBTOir,  N.  J.,  May  18, 1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  to  give  you  my  reminis- 
cences of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  I  have  to  say  that 
my  personsl  knowledge  of  him  was  very  limited.  As  he  was  located  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  i^Ace  of  my  residence,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
but  a  few  times,  and  of  hearing  him  preach  only  once,  and  that,  on  an  occasion 
so  peculiar  that  the  disoourse  could  not  be  considered  as  a  ikir  specimen  of  his 
ordinary  ministrations.  I  have  indeed  heard  much  respecting  his  early  history, 
his  chsracter  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  of  his  ability  and  success  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  I  shall,  agreeably  to  your  suggestion,  limit  myself 
chiefly  or  entirely  to  my  own  rather  scanty  penonid  recollections. 
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Mj  imprenioii  in  rMpect  to  iht  ptrKMUd  appearanet  of  Mr.  P<Mrter  is,  tlwt  bo 
was  a  little  above  the  mediom  height,  stout  and  heavy  built,  indjcating  streDgth 
rather  than  aetivity .  His  hair  was  of  a  light  brown,  the  muscles  of  his  &oe  full,  aad 
when  at  rest  not  indicating  any  uncommon  degree  of  intellect;  but  when  be  was 
roused,  erery  feature  seemed  illuminated  with  thought  and  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  bis  early  education,  and  the  late  period  at 
which  he  entered  the  ministry,  few  men  were  better  qualified  to  interest  and 
instruct  a  Christian  audience.  His  ordinary  sermons  were  said  to  be  not  deda- 
matory  and  exhortative,  but  highly  instructive  and  practical,  bringing  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  His 
voice  was  loud  but  not  harsh,  and  capable  of  being  modified  so  as  to  express  the 
various  emotions  and  passions.  He  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  and  abounded  in 
pleasant  and  appropriate  anecdotes.  In  the  pulpit,  this  natural  tendency  was 
kept  under  restraint;  yet  it  would  sometimes  break  out  and  exdte  a  smile  in 
his  audience;  but  these  occasional  episodes  did  not  prevent  him  or  his  bearers 
from  falling  back  at  once  into  the  most  serious  and  solemn  train  of  reflection. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Porter  speak  in  the  pulpit  was  one 
which  required  great  constitutional  and  moral  courage,  as  well  as  great  talent  in 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  It  was  during  the  insurrection  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  usually  called  the  Whiskey  insurrediofiy  in  1794. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  courage  and  talent  necessary  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  public  opinion,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  four 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  commotion.  The  mountains,  which  were  scarcely  passable  by  wheel 
carriages,  cut  the  people  off  from  market  for  their  produce  at  the  East — the  month 
of  the  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish;  and  the  Indians,  prowling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  attacked  boats,  loaded  with  flour,  as  they  floated 
down  the  river;  so  that  the  price  which  their  produce  would  command  in  the 
market,  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  expense  and  risk  they  incurred  in 
conveying  it  thither.  No  way  remained  of  getting  any  profit  for  their  labour, 
except  by  distilling  their  grain,  and  reducing  it  into  a  more  portable  form.  At 
that  time,  distilling  and  trading  in  whiskey  was  considered  as  honest  and  hon- 
ourable an  employment  as  any  other.  Distilleries  became  numerous,  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  them.  A  heavy  excise  was  laid  on  them  and 
their  products,  by  the  general  government,  recently  gone  into  operation.  The 
excise  bore  very  unequally  and  oppressively  on  the  people  West  of  the  mountains, 
and  was  very  unpopular.  Deputy  excise  men  were  seized  at  night  by  men  in 
disguise,  carried  into  the  woods,  stripped  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  Guns  were  discharged  at  or  towards  the  United  States  Marshal,  return- 
ing in  company  with  the  Inspector  of  the  excise,  after  serving  a  writ  on  a  distiller 
who  had  not  registered  his  distillery  as  the  law  required.  The  next  morning, 
the  house  of  the  Inspector  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  his  commission 
and  papers  demanded,  which  being  refused,  an  assault  was  made,  and  repelled 
by  the  Inspector  and  his  servants.  Shortly  after,  a  larger  number  of  armed  men 
made  a  second  attack  on  the  Inspector's  house,  then  guarded  by  a  few  United 
States  soldiers.  The  discharge  of  guns  was  brisk  and  fatal  on  both  sides.  A 
soldier  in  the  house  wus  shot,  and  the  commander  of  the  assailants  killed.  The 
house  and  bam  of  the  Inspector  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guard  was  oompelied 
to  surrender.  The  United  States  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  was 
seized,  and  letters  opened  in  order  to  ascertain  who  were  opposed  to  these  lawless 
transactions.  In  obedience  to  a  call  made  by  the  leaders,  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  assembled  on  Braddock's  fields,  about  nine  miles 
from  Pittsburg.  It  was  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  United  States  Arsenal, 
near  Pittsburg,  and  to  bum  the  town,  unless  the  obnoxious  persons  were  sur- 
rendered.     By  the  dexterous  management  of  a  committee  from  Pittsburg,  a 
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oompfomiM  WM  msde, — luaadj,  that  the  indiTidvuds  named  shonki  be  banialMd 
from  Ptttsborg,  and  from  the  distriot,  in  a  fixed  number  of  daji.  The  insuiv 
gents  marched  into  Pittsburg  to  show  their  strength,  and  dispersed  without 
doing  much  mischief.  Inflammatory  hand  bills  were  placarded  over  the  country, 
calling  on  the  people  to  resist,  and  threatening  tar  and  leathers  and  destruction 
of  property,  to  those  who  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  mob.  The  distilleries  which 
had  been  registered  by  their  owners,  as  the  law  required,  with  an  intention  of 
paying  the  ezdfe,  were  forcibly  entered,  and  the  distilling  apparatus  destroyed. 
There  were  many  good  citizens  who  disapproved  of  these  lawless  doings,  and  at 
first  did  not  interfere;  and  when  the  frenzy  reached  its  height,  one  was  afraid  to 
make  known  to  another  his  opinion.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  fr^m  an 
unwillingness  to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  a  subject  which  had  a  political  aspect, 
were  generally  silent.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Porter.  From  the  beginning,  he  spoke, 
publicly  and  privately,  against  the  unlawful  proceedings,  and  prevented  his  own 
people  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  from  participating  in  them. 

When  General  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised 
that  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  had  been  driven  fix>m  the  country, 
and  that  the  Courts  of  the  State  did  not  and  could  not  protect  the  persons  of 
peaceable  citizens  fr^m  violence,  and  their  property  from  destruction,  he  called 
out  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  New  Jersey,  the  Eastern  part 
•f  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  And  while  the  army  was  on  the 
march,  he  sent  a  proclamation  West  of  the  Mountains,  offering  an  amnesty  for 
what  was  past  to  all  who,  on  a  day  named,  would  sign  a  solemn  promise  to 
abstain  from  farther  violence,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  also  offered  a  similar  amnesty  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  previously  committed. 

When  these  proclamations  arrived,  meetings  were  called  in  different  places 
to  consider  and  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  In  company  with  other  students 
of  the  Academy  at  Cannonsburg,  I  attended  one  of  these  meetings  in  the  bounds 
of  Father  McMillan's  Congregation.  Some  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  col- 
lected. A  stage  or  platform  was  erected  in  front  of  a  public  house,  and  the 
>  audience  stood  in  the  road,  or  sat  on  logs  before  the  platform.     Two  or  three 

I  speeches  in  fitvour  of  non-submission  and  continued  resistance  were  made  and 

t  applauded.     A  very  respectable  man, — an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 

i  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  County  of  Washington,  rose  and  advised  calmness  and 

I  moderation,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  in  fitvour  of  signing  the 

I  conditions  of  amnesty,  he  was  hissed  and  pelted  with  clods  of  earth  and  mud, 

and  driven  from  the  stage.     This,  no  doubt,  was  a  ^ur  specimen  of  what  occur- 
t  red  at  other  similar  meetings.     Many  were  determined  not  to  sign  the  amnesty, 

and  to  prevent  by  force  others  who  were  willing  to  sign  it.    Father  McMillan 
I  became  alarmed;  and  as  several  of  his  congregation,  and  a  few  members  of  his 

(  church,  were  implicated  in  the  disorders,  he  postponed  the  administration  of  the 

I  Lord's  Supper,  which  ought  to  have  taken  place.     Having  learned  that  Bir. 

I  Porter  had  successfrilly  opposed  the  lawless  proceedings,  he  invited  him  to  come 

r  and  address  his  people  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Porter  accepted  the  invitation,  and 

I  appointed  a  day  when  he  would  be  present.    As  he  had  to  cross  the  Monongahela, 

I  and  to  pass  through  the  region  where  the  insurrection  commenced,  and  where 

the  leading  insurgents  resided,  many  persons  thought  he  would  be  mobbed  on 
f  the  way;  or  if  he  came  and  advised  submission,  the  sacred  desk  would  not 

)  protect  him  from  insult  and  violence.     Fully  aware  of  these  dangers,  he  came 

I  alone,  on  horseback,  and  was  at  the  |dace  of  worship  at  the  time  appointed.    It 

was  on  a  week  day,  and  a  Urge  congregation  was  collected,  some  from  a  distance, 
and  many  not  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  in  that  place.  After  preliminary 
devotional  services,  Mr.  Porter  rose,  and  with  calmness  and  perfect  self-possea- 
•ion,  remarked  in  substance  that  he  had  come  at  the  invitation  of  their  venera- 
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Ue  pMtor  to  ad^riM  ih&m  oo  a  tnhimst  te  which  thejMd  tiM  whole  < 
M  that  time  were  dmfij  intereeted;  and  that,  as  a  moiater  af  the  €kapel,  be 
had  determtocd  to  aay  aoihing  b«t  twhat  the  teachings  of  oar  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  anthoriied — he  would  therefore  read  as  a  guide  for  his  nmuka  the  first 
aeren  Terses  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaas — **  Let  evcrj 
sool  he  sabject  ante  the  higher  powen,"  4c  He  first  referred  to  the  oecasioii 
which  ifd  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  the  authoritj  of  ciril  rulers,  and  of  the  duties 
which  prifate  citiiens  owe  to  the  existing  govemnient — he  stated  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  was  lost,  and  thej  were  reduoed  into  sul^eo- 
tion  to  the  Romans ; — that  their  national  pride  was  wounded; — that  thej 
thought  no  government,  except  that  given  immediatdj  by  God  to  their  fatboa, 
was  lawful ; — that,  iSMling  oppressed  by  a  foreign  y<^e,  they  were  ready  on 
every  occasion  to  throw  it  off,  and  to  follow  aay  leader  who  promised  to  reatore 
tbeir  national  independence.  They  also  looked  for  a  victorious  prince  in  the 
Mcssias  promised  to  their  fitthers.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Theudas  and 
others  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messias,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
armies,  as  is  reoorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Jews  who  embraced  Ghria- 
tianity  were  not  wholly  free  firom  national  prejudices,  and  were  liable  to  he  over- 
whelmed in  the  same  terrible  calamity  which  came  upon  that  guilty  and  devoted 
nation.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostle  was,  that  civil  government  was  a 
Divine  institution,  established  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  to  resist  ita 
authority  was  rebellion  against  God — that  ''the  powers  that  be" — that  is, 
the  existing  government,  in  whatever  manner  established,  whether  by  conquest 
or  usurpation,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  whatever  form  it  might 
assume,  ought,  for  conscience  sake,  to  be  obeyed  in  things  not  forbidden  by 
God ;  and  even  if  the  laws  were,  in  many  respects,  oppressive,  private  citixena 
ought  nevertheless  to  submit.  He  maintained  that  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
obedience  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  passive  obedienoe,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
cannot  legitimately  be  inferred  from  the  general  precept.  When  human  laws 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  require  men  to  do  what  God  has  for- 
bidden, or  not  to  do  what  God  has  commanded,  each  individual  is  bound  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men;  and  if  such  a  penalty  await  them,  to  suffer  imprisonment 
and  death.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  acted,  when  forbidden  by  the  Jewiah 
Sanhedrim  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  On  this  principle  Paul  acted,  and 
therefbre  could  not  intend  to  teach  passive  obedience.  Nor  did  he  intend  to 
teach  that  the  people,  if  they  have  the  power,  may  not  change  their  rulers  and 
their  laws,  and  adopt  a  new  form  of  government,  as  was  done  in  the  late  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  But  among  these  exceptions  is  not  found  the  right  to  withhold 
from  the  existing  government  the  usual  reverence.  The  main  object  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  was  to  inculcate  on  Christians  the  duty  of  paying 
tribute,  even  under  the  reign  of  Nero, — as  great  a  tyrant  as  ever  existed.  The 
paying  of  tribute  affects  the  purse  and  not  the  conscience.  The  tribute  noay  be 
oppressive  and  impoverish  the  body,  but  it  does  not  ruin  the  soul.  And  to 
refhse  to  pay,  when  the  individual  or  individuals  have  no  power  to  resist,  is  folly, 
and  madness,  and  rebellion  against  God.  If  they  suffer  for  withhdding  the 
tribute  imposed  by  **  the  powers  that  be,''  they  will  not  receive  the  martyr^ 
crown. 

As  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  exposition,  kept  close  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  the 
audience  listened  with  decorum  and  attention.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  the 
principles  which  he  had  found  in  the  inspired  reoord  to  the  state  of  the  West- 
em  Counties, — to  contrast  the  tribute  imposed  by  Nero  with  the  excise  on  dis- 
tilleries and  whiskey,  and  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Roman  government  with 
the  elective  franchise  of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  visible  stir  and  ooramotioB 
in  the  assembly.  Some  laid  their  hands  on  their  hats,  as  if  preparing  to  leave 
the  house.    Others  fW>wned  and  seemed  ready  to  rise  and  drag  the  speaker  from 
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the  pulpii.  Mr.  Porler,  who  tpoke  witkovt  aoU  or  paper  bofiwe  him,  mv  the 
effect  of  what  he  was  saying,  and  to  illustrate  his  argument,  he  mtroduoed  a 
humorous  anecdote,  and  in  a  short  time  changed  the  aspect  of  his  audience,  and 
then  returned  to  the  serious  ?iew  of  his  subject .  Again  the  same  indignant  feel- 
ing was  manifested,  and  he  calmed  the  commotion  bj  another  sally  of  keen  wit. 
These  changes  from  the  serious  to  the  ludicrous,  and  from  the  ludicrous  to  the 
serious,  occurred  several  times.  At  length  the  attention  of  the  audience  became 
so  absorbed  in  the  subject,  that  the  speaker  was  permitted  to  go  on  without 
interruption.  He  showed  that  the  present  course  was  both  foolish  and  wicked, 
and  that  inevitable  ruin  awaited  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  if  oppo- 
Hltion  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  violation  of  the  State  laws  wore  con- 
tinued;— that  for  a  small  district, — not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  East  to  West 
and  from  North  to  South, — to  attempt  to  resist  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
was  folly  and  madness  greater  than  that  which  actuated  the  Jews  when  they 
resisted  the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  brought  such  a  calamity  upon 
their  nation  and  their  sacred  city  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed; — that  Gene- 
ral Washington,  who  had  successfully  led  our  feeble  army  through  a  seven 
years'  war  with  a  powerful  nation,  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  aside  fh>m 
performing  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  by  threats  and  blustering,  and  tar 
and  feathers; — that  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  were  on  their  march,  and 
the  people  of  Westerft  Pennsylvania  must  submit,  or  they  must  fight.  He  knew 
and  appreciated  the  valour  and  skill  with  the  rifie,  of  the  men  West  of  the 
Mountains;  but  they  could  not  perform  impossibilities; — they  could  not  hope  for 
a  miraculous  interposition  when  they  were  in  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  of 
God  and  man.  What  could  an  unorganized  body  of  men,  however  brave,  with- 
out the  munitions  of  war,  without  money  and  without  allies,  do  against  an  army 
r^;ularly  organized,  and  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  destruction?  Many  of 
their  bravest  and  most  prominent  men  would  fall,  and  others  would  be  taken 
captive  and  carried  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  imprisoned  and  condemned 
as  traitors,  and  hung.  He  described  in  thrilling  tones  the  anguish  of  mothers, 
and  wives,  and  sisters,  when  they  saw  those  dearer  to  them  than  life  torn  fh>m 
them  as  criminals.  The  hearts  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  were  present, 
were  touched,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  sterner  sex  were  not  unmoved.  He 
closed  his  discourse  in  an  affectionate  and  soothing  manner,  stating  that  an 
opportunity  was  presented  of  averting  these  impending  calamities  ; — ^that  by^ 
signing,  in  good  faith,  the  conditions  of  amnesty  offered  by  the  (General  and  State 
Governments,  peace  and  order  and  happiness  would  be  restored,  and  that  be  was 
confident  the  oppressive  tax  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  removed,  and  a  more 
genial  sun  than  had  heretofore  been  seen,  would  dawn  West  of  the  Monntaini. 
He  added  that  their  great  sin,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  was  against 
God,  and  called  for  repentance; — that  the  door  of  mercy  was  not  yet  closed,  and 
the  most  vile  and  guilty  might  enter,  assured  that  none  who  asked  forgiveness  in 
the  name  of  their  Advocate  on  high  would  be  rejected. 

The  triumph  of  the  speaker  was  perfect.  When  he  came  down  fix>m  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  cordially  taken  by  the  hand  by  several  who  had  entered  the  house,, 
determined  not  to  be  convinced,  and  thanked  for  his  able  and  timely  discourse^ 
Others  whose  obstinacy  would  yield  to  no  arguments,  seeing  a  large  majority  of 
the  congregation  were  against  them,  departed  in  silence.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
fragments  of  the  discourse  in  connection  with  the  transactions  of  that  day,  whicb 
the  storms  of  threescore  and  three  winters  have  not  swept  from  my  memory. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  the  power  of  Mr.  Porter  as  a  speahwr  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  any  thing  that  he  has  written.  Like  the  great  YirgiBla  Ora^ 
tor,  Patrick  Henry,  he  could  speak  much  better  than  he  could  write.  And  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Mj  written 
discourses  of  the  late  revered  and  beloved  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  were  not  equal  in 
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power  and  effect  to  the  addresses  which  flowed  spimtaneoiisly  ^m  his  lips  with- 
out note  or  paper  before  him.  And  if  the  words  of  Mr.  Porter  had  been  accu- 
rately written  down  as  they  were  uttered,  and  read  or  spoken  by  another  person, 
without  his  tones,  and  accents,  and  emphasis,  and  expression  of  coontenanoey 
they  would  have  lost  more  than  half  their  force  and  meaning. 

Considering  that  my  own  personal  recollections  of  this  remarkable  man  are 
not  more  extended,  I  will  add  a  few  paragraphs  in  respect  to  him,  written  by  the 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  who  has  evidently  formed  a  very  just  conccfU'ui  of 
his  character. 

'*  Those  who  were  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Porter  agree  that  he 
was  endowed  with  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  had  great  aptness  both  in  acquir- 
ing and  imparting  knowledge.  His  memory  was  one  of  peculiar  tenacity,  ena- 
bling him  to  retain,  for  j>ractical  purposes,  whatever  was  deemed  yaluable  by 
him  and  worthy  of  preservation.  This  qualified  him  for  acting  with  moeh 
efficiency  in  the  public  judicatories  of  the  Church.  It  was  there  that  he  appeared 
to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  it  rarely  occurred  that  he  embarked  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  any  measure,  which  he  did  not  carry  successfully  through.  He  had  a 
peculiar  tact  in  argument,  and  his  controversial  powers  were  successfully  tested 
on  several  occasions.  He  appears  to  have  been  qualified  by  nature  for  a  dialec- 
tician, and  with  comparatively  little  educational  training  in  the  rules  of  logic,  he 
evinced  more  than  common  skill  in  the  syllogistic  art.  Ana  had  he  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  liberal  study  and  mental  discipline  in  early  life,  he  would 
doubtless  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  been  entitled  to  a  much 
higher  rank  as  a  writer  and  controversialist. 

**  By  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Porter  is  represented  to  have  been  a  rerj 
attractive  and  forcible  public  speaker.  Of  his  power  in  this  respect,  the  follow- 
ing graphic  description  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  furnished 
the  writer  several  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  some  accurate  conception : — 
'His  qualifications  as  a  public  speaker  were  evidently  of  the  first  order.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  strong;  not  harsh,  but  musical  and  commanding,  pos- 
sessing sufficient  volume  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  thousands  assembled  in  the 
open  air.  Ue  spoke  fast,  but  his  articulation  was  so  distinct,  and  his  thoughts 
so  clearly  expressed,  as  to  be  easily  understood.  His  was  the  eloquence  of 
nature,  and  it  was  irresistible.  Prompted  by  the  energy  of  his  thoughts, — ^the 
intonations  of  his  voice,  and  the  action  of  his  body,  gave  emphasis  to  his  theme, 
and  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  entranced.  I  can  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  heard  him  preach.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1793.  He  assisted  Dr. 
McMillan  at  a  Communion.  It  was  also  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  very  large  assembly  of  people  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
He  preached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  from  Isaiah  xl.  1,  2, — 'Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished.'  The  assembly  were  seated 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  young  beech,  gently  ascending  in  front  of  the  tent  where 
he  stood.  He  commenced,  and  for  two  hours  held  that  large  assembly  in  breath- 
less attention,  while  a  torrent  of  sweet,  celestial  eloquence,  poured  from  his  lips, 
with  a  rapidity  and  pathos  that  dissolved  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  in 
tears.  The  mildness  and  majesty  of  his  countenance,  softened  by  the  feelings 
of  his  own  heart,  and  glowing  with  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  his  theme, 
heightened  by  the  flickering  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  breaking  through  the  boughs 
of  the  beech  trees  on  his  face,  as  he  spoke,  combined  with  the  eneigy  of  his 
voice  and  the  thrilling  power  of  his  thoughts,  left  on  my  mind,  and  doubtless  on 
that  of  others,  an  impression  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  which  I  had 
never  before  attached  to  any  human  being.  Such  was  the  originality  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  commanding  power  of  his  eloquence,  that,  although  he  often 
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spoke  twx>  hours  with  «  rapidity  of  utterance  rarely  equalled  by  public  speakers, 
the  attention  of  his  audience  never  appeared  to  relax.' 

"  Mr.  Porter  was  distinguished  for  his  ready  wit,  which  he  sometimes  carried 
into  the  pulpit.  In  the  use  of  rhetorical  figures,  he  would  oocasionally  startle 
his  hearers  by  the  boldness  of  his  positions,  ftom  which  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  should  be  able  to  retreat,  without  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion.  One 
of  his  ministerial  brethren,  speaking  of  this  trait  in  his  manner  of  preaching, 
remarked  to  the  writer,  that  he  reminded  him  of  a  man  angling  for  fish,  who 
would  sport  with  the  fish  at  the  bait,  giving  it  line  until  it  aeaned  almost  beyond 
his  power  to  draw  it  up;  but  at  the  proper  juncture  would  arrest  it  and  bring  it 
safely  to  land.  So  he  acted  with  his  hearers.  After  indulging  in  bold  sallies 
of  wit,  and  leading  them  into  scenes  of  levity,  calculated  to  induce  a  state  of 
mind  adverse  to  religion,  he  never  failed  to  bring  them  back  to  a  proper  tone  of 
feeling.  If,  for  a  moment,  he  provoked  a  smile,  by  a  sudden  change  of  subject 
and  manner,  he  soon  restored  them  to  seriousness,  and  often  had  them  bathed 
in  tears.  The  following  well  authenticated  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
feature  of  his  character  and  style  of  preaching : — 

'*  During  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  in  the 
year  1799,  Mr.  Porter,  being  present,  was  invited  to  preach.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  took  f<|r  his  text,  Ecclesiastes  xi.  9, — '  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in 
thy  youth;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for 
all  these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  In  reading  the  text,  he 
stopped  suddenly  when  he  reached  the  last  clause,  without  announcing  it,  and 
commenced  his  discoarse.  He  spoke  of  youth  as  the  season  of  enjoyment;  the 
period  in  which  the  animal  spirits  are  buoyant  and  lively,  and  the  whole  man 
fitted  to  participate  largely  in  the  pleasures  of  sense.  In  the  midst  of  this  period 
was  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  text.  He  was  young,  in  the  heyday  of  youth; 
and  a  man,  not  a  child  in  leading-strings,  under  parental  authority  and  control; 
but  a  man  in  stature  and  age,  capable  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself, — a 
high-minded,  independent,  daring  young  man.  He  was  a  type  of  the  whole 
race  of  such  young  men, — a  model,  an  example.  And  according  to  the  counsel 
given  to  such  in  the  text,  so  the  speaker  urged  every  other  young  man  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  Hence,  he  opened  up  to  him  the  path  of  sensual  pleasure;  he 
sketched,  in  rich  and  attractive  colours,  its  gay  delights;  he  invited  him  to  enter, 
and  having  entered,  he  urged  him  forward  in  his  joyful  career  of  folly  and  sin, 
by  all  the  arguments  which  his  powerful  intellect  could  suggest,  and  by  all  the 
allurements  which  his  vivid  imagination  could  depict.  At  every  step  in  his  wild 
career,  he  presented  him  with  new  pleasures,  and  caused  his  soul  to  swell  with 
new  and  indescribable  joys.  With  such  sober  earnestness  and  overwhelming 
force  did  he  describe  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  urge  young  men  onward  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  depraved  appetites  and  passions,  that  many  of  his  ministe- 
rial brethren  were  startled  and  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  his  poaitiona,  and 
the  alluring  richness  of  the  drapery,  which  he  threw  around  them;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  young  and  profiigate  portion  of  his  hearers  swelled  with  delight. 
Such  an  advocate  they  had  never  had  before.  Their  triumph  they  lelt  to  be 
complete,  and  they  were  ready  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  that  the  ways  of  sin 
were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  were  paths  of  peace;  and  that  to 
indulge  every  sinful  desire  of  their  hearts  was  the  true  way  to  be  permanently 
and  truly  happy. 

*'  Having  thus  depicted  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  carried  the  reckless  youth 
into  the  midst  of  his  sensual  indulgences,  where  he  was  sporting  and  revelling 
in  all  the  gaieties  and  extravagances  of  unbridled  lust,  the  speaker  suddenly 
paused,  and  dropping  his  eye  upon  the  text,  recommenced  reading  with  slow  and 
solemn  emphasis, — *  Bui,* — *  ah/  said  he, '  this  but,  is  a  strange  and  troaU*> 
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same  little  word,  and  often  obtrudes  itself  at  a  yerjr  nnwekome  moment  '—'Bat, 
know  thoa,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  '  This,' 
eacciaimed  the  preacher,  '  is  the  other  side  of  the  jactore.  Ton  hare  seen  tbi 
one  side,  and  it  shall  now  be  my  business  to  let  you  see  the  other.'  He  tbea 
proceeded,  with  graphical  skill,  to  present  in  all  its  terrible  solemnity,  the  jodi- 
eial  consequences  of  such  a  course  of  sinful  indulgence.  He  spoke  of  the  throM 
of  judgment;  of  the  arrest  of  the  criminal;  of  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  joa- 
taoe;  of  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Judge,  whose  '  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire;' 
of  the  public  exposure  of  the  sinner's  deeds  of  darkness;  of  the  infli^ion  of 
God's  wrath;  of  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience;  of  the  final  sentence  asd 
tbe  '  everlasting  destruction '  of  the  condemned  culprit,  '  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.'  The  soene  was  one  of  painftil  inte- 
rest  and  overwhelming  solemnity.  Every  mind  was  filled  with  awe;  and  while, 
with  deep  and  mournful  feeling,  he  followed  the  gay  and  misguided  youth  into 
the  dark  regions  of  despair,  and  spoke  of  the  agonies  of  his  never  dying  sod, 
and  of  the  piercing  cries  which  issued  from  the  midst  of  '  the  flame '  in  which 
he  was  'tormented,'  the  whole  assembly  were  moved  and  melted  into  tender- 
ness, and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  gush  of  tears. 

**  Mr.  Porter  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reprover  of  vice  in  all  its  yarious  formi. 
To  him  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  appeared  in  the  Mattered  garments  of 
poverty,  or  the  fiwhionable  and  gaudy  attire,  with  which  wealth  invests  its  sub- 
ject; he  everywhere  met  it  with  rebuke,  and  sought  to  expose  its  deformity,  that 
laen  might  be  preserved  from  its  destructive  power.  It  was  not  his  way  to  minoe 
reproof,  or  to  present  it  in  so  indistinct  a  form  as  not  to  be  seen  or  felt  by  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

•         •#•••••••         •• 

'*  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  peculiar  method  of  doing  things,  and  would  soine- 
times  resort  to  measures  which  it  would  have  been  hazardous  in  almost  injr 
other  man  to  have  attempted.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  follow- 
iDg  letter,  written  by  William  Redick,  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  it 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Advocate,  it 
Pittsburgh,  bearing  date  August,  1852: — 

'*  *  The  Dialogue  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  14th  ult.,  from  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  nsto- 
rally  led  back  my  thoughts  to  bygone  days,  and  awakened  the  memory  of  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  Reverend  author  of  the  Dialogue,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Congruity,  from  which  fondly  cherished  neighbourhood  I  now  have  b^i 
many  years  absent. 

"  *  l\  occurs  to  my  mind  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  ktra 
something  of  the  energy  of  character,  and  peculiar  tact,  of  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  for  accomplishing  what  but  few  others  could  do.  For  this  purpose, 
permit  me  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  him  as  nearly  as  I  can,  just  as  it  occurred 
under  my  own  observation,  some  thirty  one  or  thirty-two  years  ago. 

** '  A  new  stone  tavern  house  had  been  built  on  the  turnpike,  scarcely  a  mile 
from  the  church,  and  was  just  opened  out  by  the  owner,  a  very  clever  man. 
The  young  folks  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  them  the  children  of  churdi 
members,  and  even  baptized  members  themselves,  had  agreed  to  have  what  was 
generally  known  as  a  hatMe-warming,  by  holding  a  ball  there.  The  arrange- 
ments were  all  made,  the  tickets  distributed,  and  the  guests  invited. 

*'  *  On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  intended  ball,  this  aged  minister,  afler 
preaching  an  eloquent  sermon,  sitting  in  his  old  split  bottom  arm-chair,  (for  he 
was  too  feeUe  to  preaeh  standing,  and  for  many  a  long  day  sat  and  preached  io 
that  old  arm-<^air,  elerated  in  the  palpit  for  his  aooommodation,)  and  before  dis- 
missing the  oengregatioii,  gave  out  the  usual  notices  for  the  ensuing  week  and 
Sabbath.     After  stating  that  Presbytery  would  meet  the  next  Tuesday  » 
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Greentbargh,  and  making  bk  uaoal  appointments,  ha  then  gave  notice  that  ea 
I  the  next  Thursday  eTening,  at  eariy  candle  lighting,  a  ball  was  to  be  held  abook 

I  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  that  pUce.    He  said  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  all  the 

I  polite  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  attend,  as  it  was  said  to  be  a  plaee 

where  politeness  and  manners  could  be  learned  and  cultirated,  and  that  many 
I  other  things  could  be  said  in  fiiTOur  of  attending  such  places,  which  it  was  n<^ 

\  necessary  for  him  to  mention  at  that  time.     Howerer,  it  was  to  be  hoped  thai 

I  as  many  as  could,  would  attend  at  the  time  named — *  next  Thursday  evening  aft 

I  early  candle  lighting  !'    He  remarked  that,  for  his  part,  if  he  did  not  attend,  the 

I  young  folks  would  excuse  him,  as  it  was  likely  he  might  be  detained  at  Presby- 

I  tery;  yet,  should  Presbytery  adjourn  in  time,  and  nothing  else  prevent,  be 

^  expected  to  attend;  and  should  he  be  present,  he  would  open  the  exercises  of  the 

I  night,  by  reading  a  text  of  Scripture,  singing  a  psalm,  and  offering  up  a  prayer^ 

,  But,  as  the  strong  probability  was  that  he  could  not  be  in  attendance,  and  leal 

^  he  might  not,  he  said  he  would  then  and  there  read  the  text,  the  congregation 

k  would  sing  a  psalm,  offer  up  a  prayer  and  be  dismissed.    Then,  with  a  full  and 

I  solemn  voice,  and  in  the  most  solemn,  impressive  manner,  he  read  the  ninUi 

i  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  £cclesiastes, — '  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy 

youth,  and  let  thine  heart  dieer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  th# 
ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but,  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things  Qod  wiM  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  Then,  with  the  same  solemn, 
impressive  voice  and  manner,  he  announced  and  read  the  seventy-third  Psalm, 
'  Lord,  what  a  thoughtless  wretch  was  I,'  Ac.  After  this  was  sung  by  the  oon- 
gr^ation,  he  then  offered  up  a  fervent  and  affecting  prayer;  praying  earnestly 
for  the  thoughtless  and  gay,  and  for  the  power  of  Qod's  Spirit  to  guard  them  all 
fh>m  those  vices  and  amusements  which  might  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  fritter 
away  precious  time,  and  neglect  the  one  thing  needful;  and  then,  with  his  solemn 
benediction,  the  congregation  was  dismissed. 

" '  The  result  was,  that  it  produced  a  seriousness  throughout  the  congregation, 
that  went  into  the  community;  and,  notwithstanding  the  arrangements  had  all 
been  made,  and  many  were  anxiously  and  impatiently  awaiting  the  appointed 
evening,  yet  none  had  the  hardihood  to  think  of  braving  the  impreasive  reproof^ 
or  dared  to  outrage  the  awakened  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  go  on  with 
the  ball.  The  set  evening  urrived  and  passed  away,  but  the  ball  never  waa 
held.' 

**  But  although  Mr.  Porter  was  thus  rigorous  and  uncompromising  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  vice,  even  in  its  most  fiishionable  and  attractive  forms,  in  his  ordinary 
intercourse  with  society  he  was  highly  cheerful  and  familiar.  He  abounded  in 
anecdote,  by  which  he  imparted  animation  to  the  social  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
and  which  rendered  him  a  very  attractive  companion.  In  his  fltmily,  he  wta 
kind  and  indulgent,  and  for  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  a  friend,  he  never 
considered  any  sacrifice  too  great. 

"  His  personal  piety,  although  consistent,  was  not  as  highly  devotional  in  Us 
type,  as  that  of  some  others.  This  has  been  attributed  to  his  severely  intellee* 
tual  habits  and  associations,  and  to  his  constitutional  vivadty.  But,  that  ha 
possessed  real  piety,  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  never  doubted.  He  him- 
self did,  sometimes,  call  in  question  the  reality  of  his  hope  in  Christ.  His  par* 
plexity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  hci  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
particular  time  in  which  he  had  experienced  that  change  of  heart,  of  which  be 
knew  every  one  who  would  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  must  be  the  subject. 
This  occasionally  gave  him  uneasiness.  But  he  was  not  without  some  substan- 
tial grounds  of  enoouragement.  For,  although  he  could  not  mark  the  period  of 
such  a  change, — neither  could  he  recollect  any  period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  did 
not  love  to  contemplate  the  character,  laws,  and  government,  of  God,  nor  in 
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mhkik  Im  did  DOi  fiad  eonfari  in  the  holy  dstm  of  nUgioii.  From  1^  ewliMt 
y«arf,  ako,  he  hatad  and  shanned  the  eooiety  of  iha  widced.  Beings  oooaciotts 
of  this  habitual  oppoaition  of  heart  to  the  ai4;odlj  practices  of  wicked  men,  he 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  would  not  be  condemned  to  dwell  foreVer  with 
them  in  the  world  of  woe.  Accordinglj,  he  was  rerj  frequently  heard  offerii^  op 
the  prayer  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, — '  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
nor  my  lift  with  bloody  men.'  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  loyed  to  think  of 
God,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  his  people  in  the  holy  duties  of  religion,  he 
was  led  to  indulge  the  hope  that,  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
would  be  admitted  at  last  to  dwell  with  them  in  Hearen.  Thus  did  he  escape 
from  the  perplexities  arising  firom  his  inability  to  designate  the  exact  time  in 
which  he  had  experienced  the  regenerating  graoe  of  Qod  upon  his  heart;  and  he 
was  led  to  the  condusion  that,  if  his  hope  was  not  utterly  groundless,  he  most 
hare  been  born  into  the  Kingdom  ot  God,  in  early  youth,  probably  when,  oo  his 
knees  at  the  side  of  his  pious  mother,  she  poured  out  her  soul  to  God  for  his 
conversion  and  salvation.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  true  solution  of  his  case. 
He  had  the  true  marks  of  a  child  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  love  of 
holiness.  These  furnished  evidence  of  his  regeneration;  and  his  not  b^ngable 
to  reoollflct  the  time  when  this  occurred,  could  not  disprove  the  lact." 
Very  respeotfhUy  and  truly  yours, 

JAHES  CABKAHA^. 


JAMES  WHITE  STEPHENSON,  D.D.* 

1789—1832. 

The  parents  of  James  White  Stbphsnbon  were  of  Sootch-Irish 
extraction,  and  composed  a  part  of  that  large  body  of  Presbyterians  that 
migrated  to  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  halted  and  sojourned  for  two  or  three  years  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom,  in  the 
year  1756.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  they  removed  to  Lancaster  District,  S. 
0.,  and  settled  near  the  old  Waxhaw  Church,  where  they  remained  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Though  little  is  now  known  of  his  youthful  days, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  several  circumstances,  that,  through  the 
sanctified  influence  of  a  pious  education,  he  entered  upon  the  Christian  life 
at  a  very  early  period. 

Where  and  under  what  instructer  he  had  his  early  classical  training,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been 
graduated  at  Mount  Zion  College,  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  then  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  M'Caule.t  This  institution,  however,  though 
haying  a  perpetual  charter,  and  being  fiilly  empowered  to  confer  degrees, 
was  merely  an  Academy  of  a  high  order. 

•South.  Pwab.  Rev.  VI. 

t  Tbomas  Habbis  M'Oaitlb  wm  mdoftted  at  the  Gonege  of  New  Jersey  in  1774,  and  two 
jt^n  after  was  oTdained  and  installed  Pastor  of  Centre  Congregation,  N.  C.  He  was  nnooa- 
monlj  popular  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  preaoher.  He  entered  warmlv  into  his  oonntry's  cMua 
daring  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  time  of  the  invasion  went  with  nis  flock  to  the  camp,  uid 
waa  beside  General  WOliam  Davidson  when  he  fell.    Svoh  was  his  reputation  in  the  waUcs  of 
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After  hftyiiig  coaipleted  hk  aoftdemioftl  or  eollegitte  ooune,  ke  beo&me  the 
Principal  of  a  olassioal  school  near  the  old  Waxhaw  Church,  and  continued 
his  connection  with  it  two  or  three  years.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  was  destined  in  after  life  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  honours. 

When  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  inyaded  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son recognised  his  country's  claim  to  his  services,  by  promptly  enlisting  for 
its  defeuce :  he  immediately  gave  up  his  school,  and  knew  no  other  life  than 
that  of  a  soldier  till  the  return  of  Peace.  With  one  of  his  brothers  he 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Sumter,  and  participated 
in  several  battles,  particularly  those  at  Blaekstook's,  and  Hanging  Book. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  the  fight  raged  fiercely,  a  ball  from  die 
enemy  struck  the  britch  of  his  gun  and  broke  it,  and  then  glancing,  killed 
the  man  that  stood  next  to  him.  At  another  time,  it  became  his  duty  in 
turn  to  stand  as  sentinel  at  a  certain  place,  but  being  indisposed  that  night, 
a  fellow  soldier  volunteered  to  serve  in  his  stead,  and  was  shot  dead  at  his 
post.  Thus,  in  two  instances,  was  he  the  subject  of  a  signal  providential 
preservation  from  death. 

Sometime  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commenced  his  immediate  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry ;  and,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  theological 
study,  was  licensed  in  1789  by.  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  which 
then  embraced  the  entire  territory  of  the  State.  Shortly  after  his  licensure, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Bethel  and  Indiantown 
Churches,  in  Williamsburg  District. 

A  few  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  Williamsburg  Church  had  been 
greatly  distracted  by  the  aUeged  doctrinal  errors  and  unministerial  conduot 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  church  was  formed 
as  early  a»  1736,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  great  spiritual  prosperity  ;  but 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  Bevolution,  its  prosperity  had  declined, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  receiviug  large  accessions  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  spirituality  was  not  the  predominant 
element.  Then  the  church  was  vacant  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
the  war ;  and  the  agitation  and  peril  to  which  it  was  subjected,  were  most 
unfavourable  to  a  healthful  tone  of  Chrbtian  feeling  and  action.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it ; 
and  his  ministry  served  only  to  aggravate  the  pre-existing  evib.  Though 
he  was  invited  for  the  limited  term  of  three  years,  yet  the  majority  voted 
to  continue  him  after  that  term  had  expired.  A  considerable  minority, 
however,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  founders  of  the  church, 
earnestly  remonstrated  against  his  being  retained,  and  when  they  found  thai 
their  remonstrances  were  unavuling,  they  determined  to  devote  to  dcstruo* 
tion  that  which  they  were  unable  to  save  from  what  they  deemed  desecrn- 
tion.  And,  according  to  a  previous  understanding,  the  dissatisfied  party 
met  one  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  1786,  with  about  one  hundred 
negro  men,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  entire  building  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  materials  removed  from  the  spot.  The  pulpit  was  carried  a  di»- 
taiice  of  three  miles,  and  concealed  in  a  bam. 

These  violent  proceedings,  as  might  be  expected,  drew  after  them  a  train 
of  deplorable  consequences.     The  minority,  who  had  been  the  actors  in  this 

civil  life,  that  he  wm  onee  ran  for  the  office  of  OoTemor,  and  failed  in  the  election  bj  a  rnj 
■mall  Tote.  He  had  fine  elaaical  atUUnments,  and  these,  in  connection  with  his  great  enei|^ 
of  obaracter  and  popalar  address,  marlced  him  oat  as  a  saitable  person  to  preside  orer  T"' 
boro*  College.    lie  bad  the  training  of  a  eonsiderable  namber  of  emintnt  men. 
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work  of  defltruettoii,  wiilidrew,  leftnng  Um  majontj  in  poaso— ioa  of  tiie 
name  and  property  of  ike  WiUUmsburg  Gkvreh,  and  were,  in  due  time, 
regularly  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Bethel  Church.  To  the  pasto- 
ral charge  of  this  church,  in  connection  with  that  of  Indiantown,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, then  a  licentiate,  was  called.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
■ometime  between  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1790  and  1791.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  short  time  after  the  schism,  removed  into  North  Carolina,  where  he  ended 
his  days. 

It  was  a  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  discretion,  that  he  was  eoa- 
blcd  so  to  demean  himself  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  position  whioh  he 
now  held,  as  to  avoid  the  censure,  and  gain  the  respect  and  confidence,  not 
only  of  bis  own  church,  but  of  that  from  which  his  was  a  secession.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  places  of  worship  occupied  bj  the  two 
bodies  were  but  about  fifty  paces  from  each  other. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1791,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  married  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Major  John  James,  who  was  distinguished  for  some  daring 
feats  in  the  Revolution.  She  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  station  to 
which  she  was  thus  called ;  but  it  pleased  an  Allwise  Providence  thai  the 
union  should  bo  of  short  duration.  She  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1793, 
aged  twenty-four  years.  « 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  largely  blessed  in  his  ministry.  He  was  diligent  io 
every  department  of  ministerial  labour,  and  his  churches  grew  proportion- 
ally in  both  numbers  and  spirituulity.  At  length  his  attention,  with  that 
of  a  number  of  his  people,  began  to  be  directed  to  the  fitvourable  openings 
in  the  West,  and  forthwith  they  determined  on  carrying  the  GU>spel  into 
that  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Accordingly,  about  twenty  families,  with 
their  minister,  migrated  to  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  and  jointly  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Qeneral  Greene,  of  Berolu- 
tionary  fame. 

Mr.  Stephenson  preached  his  Farewell  Discourse  in  Indiantown  Church, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1808,  and,  on  the  3d  of  March  following,  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  West.  On  the  20th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Flcmming,  a  member  of  his  own  church,  and  one 
of  the  emigration  from  Williamsburg. 

In  1815,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 

In  his  new  iield  of  labour,  he  exercised  his  ministry  with  undiminished 
seal  and  fidelity,  and  his  popular  talents  soon  attracted  the  attention,  and 
secured  for  him  the  friendship,  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
State.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  missionary  spirit,  and  was  espe- 
cially intent  on  evangelising  the  poor  Indians.  He  possessed  a  naturally 
Tigorous  physical  constitution,  and  was  rarely,  if  ever,  prevented  by  iU 
health  from  performing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  until  he  was  fur 
advanced  in  life.  For  about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Amell,  who  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1832,  aged  seventy-six,  haying  been  the  pastor 
of  a  portion  of  his  congregation  for  more  than  forty-two  years.  His  death 
was  an  edifying  scene  of  Christian  hope  and  triumph.  Only  one  child, — 
a  son,  survived  him. 

He  left  behind  him  several  hundred  manuscript  sermons,  but  only  two  or 
three  of  his  sermons  were  ever  published. 
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FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  MACK. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  May  18, 1857. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:   The  Rey.  James  White  StepheDson,  D.  D.    died  several 
years  previous  to  my  removal  to  this  place.    The  location  of  his  church  is  a  few 
miles  West  of  this  town,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  several  persons,  who, 
'  for  many  years,  enjoyed  his  ministry.     From  these  I  have  gathered  the  state- 

ments which  I  am  now  ahout  to  communicate. 
I  He  was  of  medium  height,  and  heavily  built.     The  features  were  large,  the 

I  eye  grey,  the  expression  grave.     He  was  quite  unique  in  his  appearance.     When 

i  once  seen,  he  was  apt  to  be  remembered.     Several  have  said  that  so  distinct  was 

,  the  impression  of  him  in  their  minds,  if  they  were  artists,  they  could  furnish  me 

with  a  picture,  clearly  showing  the  outward  man. 

His  manners  were  grave  and  dignified.     He  was  easily  approached,  yet  some- 
.  thing  in  him  told  you  that  it  most  be  done  respectfully.    The  kindness  of  the 

heart  shone  forth  in  the  countenance.     He  was  highly  respected  and  much 
'  beloved. 

i  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Stephenson  was  solid  and  instructive.     Flights  of  imagina- 

I  tion  were  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted.     Under  his  preaching  the  people  became 

[  well  instructed  in  the  leading  truths  of  Revelation.     His  sermons  abounded  in 

scriptural  expressions.  While  his  pulpit  efforts  were  always  adapted  to  be 
useful,  occasionally,  when  he  became  aroused  by  certain  circumstances,  he  would 
deliver  a  discourse  of  a  highly  impressive  character.  There  was  this  peculiarity 
in  his  preaching — that,  whatever  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  he  almost 
uniformly  closed  with  some  invitation  or  urgent  exhortation — such  as,  *'  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ?'*  **  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  oome  ye  to  the 
waters,"  kc. 

Dr.  Stephenson  was  a  consistent  Christian.  He  evidently  aimed  to  practise 
what  he  pretiched.  His  life  spoke  for  God  as  well  as  his  lips.  He  was  doubt- 
less well  prepared  for  death.  His  last  illness  was  brief,  and  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  if  not  to  others,  his  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLLA.M  MACK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  HOLMES,  D.  D., 

PaOFBSSOB  IN  THK  WEST  TENNE8SKK  COLLEQX. 

jACKSojr,  Tenn.,  June  26, 1857. 
Dear  Sir:  Nearly  the  third  of  a  century  having  passed  since  I  saw  Dr. 
Stephenson y  and  never  having  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  I  feel 
quite  inadequate  to  write  any  thing  that  shall  even  seem  to  do  justice  to  his 
character.  At  intervals  I  spent  several  nights  with  him  on  my  missionary 
agency,  and  on  one  occasion  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him  to  his  church 
and  of  heating  him  preach.  His  white  locks  and  very  patriarchal  appearance  are 
distinctly  before  my  eye.  His  solemn  and  intelligent  countenance,  dignified 
bearing,  and  conciliatory  manners,  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  fiivourable  impression. 
Having  read  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  colonists  who  chose  him  as  their 
spiritual  guide  in  their  new  homo,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  a  man  of  mark,  and 
such  decidedly  I  found  him  to  be.  Time  has  shown  the  kind  and  degree  of  infla- 
ence  exerted  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  *'  Frierson  settlement" — a  name  by 
which  that  community  has  ever  been  designated.  Few  churches  in  the  State 
have  so  uniformly  maintained  an  enviable  notoriety,  particularly  for  the  faithful 
private  and  public  instruction  of  the  blacks.    An  enduring  record  ought  to  be 
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mad*  of  Qod's  &TOur  to  tliat  OhratUn  oolonj,  u  wdl  m  of  tbe  exalted  wortk 
of  the  man  who  was  chiefly  oonoemed  in  giving  it  its  earlj  religious  direction. 

Very  respectfollj, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


WILLIAM  PAXTON,  D.  D. 

1790—1846. 

FBOM  THE  RET.  DAVID  McCONAUGHY,  D.  D. 

WASHiirQTOir,  Pa.,  March  29, 18S0. 

Bey.  and  dear  Brother :  I  knew  the  venerable  man  conoeming  whom  jen 
inquire,  very  intimately,  and  esteemed  and  loved  him  very  muoh ;  and  it  u 
no  selfdenial  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in  furnishing  you  vriih  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

William  Paxton  was  bom  April  1,  1760,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  wealth, 
as  by  integrity  of  character,  soundness  of  thought,  and  practical  good 
sense.  These  mental  attributes  were  the  common  oharaeteristic  (^  his 
family.  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  devoted  his  early  life  to  agri- 
Qultural  employments.  It  was,  however,  somewhat  identiied  with  the 
struggles  of  our  country  for  her  independence.  He  served  in  two  compa- 
nies, at  different  times,  during  the  Bevolutionary  war,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  present  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently,  his 
love  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  seek  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edaca- 
tion ;  and  his  love  of  God  and  man  constrained  him  to  consecrate  all  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  commenced  his  preparatory  course  when 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  and  prosecuted  his  classical,  scientific  and 
theological  studies,  chiefly  at  the  Strasburg  Academy,  near  Lancaster  City, 
Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  W.  Sample,*  then  Pastor  of 
the  Congregations  of  Lancaster  and  Middle  Ootorora.  He  had  not  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education ;  but,  with  a  mature  mind  and  diligent 
study,  he  made  the  needful  acquisitions,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon  which 
he  accumulated  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  knowledge,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  theological,  as  also  of  that  various  and  more  general  acquirement 
which  gives  completeness  to  the  highly  cultivated  mind.  He  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle  Presbytery,  April  29,  1789 ;  and,  having 
passed,  with  great  credit,  through  the  several  trials  assigned  him,  he  was 
licensed  by  that  Presbytery,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1790,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Gospel  ministry.     On  the  6th  of  October  following,  he  was  appointed 

•  NATHA5IEL  Welshabd  Sample  wbb  born  at  Peach  Bottom,  York  Coanty,  Pa.,  in  1752. 
Hii  grandpareDts  oame  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  plaoe  where  he  waa  bom.  He  panned 
his  academical  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  IUt.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea,  and  gradnated 
at  Princeton  in  1770.  He  stndied  Theology  undor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Upper  Ootorora, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  bj  the  Newcastle  Presbytory  in  1779.  Having  supplied  the  Chnn^ 
at  8t.  George's,  De.,  for  six  months,  and  declined  an  invitation  to  become  its  Pastor,  he  acoeptad 
a  call  from  the  Church  in  Leacock,  in  connection  with  that  of  Lancaster  and  Middle  Octorara. 
His  pastoral  relation  to  these  Churches  continued  forty  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  Presbyteiy, 
September  36^  1821.    He  died  at  Btrasbnxg,  Pa.,  Angost  26,  1834,  agad  eighty-ihrea  yean. 


aiated  supply  tQ  d^  Cluurohfii  ci  WesI  Nottingham  mhI  LUtk  Britain.  In 
this  fl^rvice  he  continued  more  than  six  months^  and  reoeired  a  call  from 
those.  Congregations  to  become  their  Pastor.  This,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, he  declined.  In  his  probationary  Tisitation  and  preaching  to  tho 
Churches,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  the  Congregations  of  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  and  Toms  Creek,  in  the  Carlble  Presbytery.  They  had 
recently  become  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Bev.  John  McKnight,  their 
late  Pastor,  to  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pazton*s  services  were  so  acceptable  to  those  vacant  congre- 
gations, that  they  promptly  and  unanimously  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
their  P^tor.  It  is  no  slender  proof  of  his  promising  character  and  talents, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  that  respectable  and  intelligent  people,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  one  who  was  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  churches  generally,  and 
who  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  Congregation  which 
had  most  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  Mr.  Paxton  accepted  their  call  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1792,  and  wus  accordingly  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle,  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
This  took  effect  on  the  7th  of  June,  1792 ;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was,  by  that  Presbytery,  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Qospel 
ministry,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Lower  Marsh  Creek 
and  Toms  Creek. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1794,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jane 
Dunlop,  daughter  of  Col.  James  Dunlop,  then  residing  near  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.  This  &mily  was  among  the  most  respectable  in 
that  community ;  and  she  who  became  his  wife  was  to  him  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  She  was,  by  her  piety,  intelligence,  and  other  important 
accomplishments,  eminently  ad24>ted  to  be  a  pastor's  wife,  and  to  conciliate 
the  favour  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  she  was  thus  associated.  In  the 
knowledge  of  domestic  and  all  like  matters,  having  been  well  trained,  she 
proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  in  making  the  most  of  a  small  salary 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  her  family,  and  for  the  numerous  demands 
made  upon  the  hospitality  of  her  home  by  many  visitors.  She  still  sur^ 
vivos,  greatly  honoured  and  beloved. 

To  the  united  congregations  composing  his  charge,  he  ministered  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  for  several  years,  until  Lower  Marsh  Creek 
Congregation  became  desirous  to  have  his  entire  pastoral  labours.  To  thin 
Toms  Creek  submitted  with  deep  regret ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  resig- 
nation of  his  charge,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  his  labours  were  devoted 
to  Marsh  Creek  alone.  I  may  well  say — devoted ;  for  I  think  I  have  known 
no  pastor  whose  labours  among  his  people  were  so  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted as  his.  Very  rarely  was  he  absent  from  the  public  duties  of  the 
Sabbath,  unless  to  assist  a  brother  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  when,  by  sickness,  he  was,  for  a  short 
time,  unable  to  render  his  ordinary  services.  Although  afflicted  often  by  a 
chronic  bilious  diarrhoea,  yet  he  possessed  such  a  degree  of  general  health 
as  made  him  competent  to  fulfil  with  great  punctuality  his  various  labours, 
through  an  unusually  long  term  of  ministerial  service,  amounting  to  fifty- 
three  years.  Of  Marsh  Creek  Congregation  he  was  Pastor  forty-nine  years ; 
and  he  continued  to  supply  them  occasionally,  until  they  obtained  their 
present  pastor,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  that  Church  was  favoured  with 
his  ministerial  services  for  more  than  half  a  century.     His  ministrations 
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were  alwmji  efaancieriied  by  decided  abilitj  and  great  fidthfalneaa.  Bj  ku 
congregatioD  they  were  highly  appreciated,  aod  their  attachment  to»  and 
eatimation  <^,  him  suffered  no  abatement.  To  relinquish  him  as  their 
Pastor  was  very^  unwelcome,  even  when  his  bodily  infirmities  rendered  it 
not  only  expedient  but  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1826,  the  degree  of  Doctor  ci  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Dickinson  College. 

In  person,  Dr.  Paxton  was  large,— six  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  frame 
in  due  proportion, — full,  but  not  corpulent.  His  features,  without  much 
of  what  is  usually  denominated  beauty,  were  open,  regular,  well  developed, 
and  expressive  of  benignity  and  intelligence.  His  mind  was  strong,  Yigor* 
ous  and  well  balanced.  Each  &culty  seemed  to  have  its  appropriate 
deyelopment.  Warmth  of  affection,  a  delicate  sensibility,  and  chaste 
imagination,  were  associated  with  uncommon  power  of  discrimiuation,  and  a 
talent  for  profound  research.  None  were  less  disposed  than  he  to  rest  eon- 
tanted  with  an  undefined  and  superficial  knowledge  of  things.  On  meta- 
physical subjects  he  was  thoroughly  at  home,  though  he  rarely  introduced 
any  thing  of  this  kind  into  the  pulpit.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  holding 
philosophical  discussions,  and  he  often  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Black,*  Pastor  of  an  adjoining  congregation,  in  whom 
he  found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  who  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
intellect. 

Dr.  Paxton  possessed  a  high  degree  of  critical  talent,  which  he  employed 
in  the  composition  of  his  sermons,  not  for  literary  display,  but  to  ascer- 
tain and  present  to  his  hearers  the  precise  import  of  the  passage  that 
formed  the  theme  of  his  discourse. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  highly  interesting  and  acceptable.  His  visits  to 
neighbouring  churches  were  always  specially  welcome.  His  sermons  were 
distinguished  for  appropriate  and  well  digested  thought,  natural  and  lucid 
arrangement,  and  thorough  discussion.  Far  from  being  dry  and  merely 
intellectual,  they  were  lively  and  impressive ;  and  a  well  regulated  imagina- 
tion often  added  force  and  beauty  to  hb  scriptural  illustrations.  His 
habits,  which  were  intensely  studious,  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  from  his 
treasures,  in  due  season,  *'  things  new  and  old."  In  preparation  for  hia 
public  services  he  was  conscientiously  careful  and  punctual.  His  own 
good  sense  and  piety,  a  practical  conviction  of  what  he  owed  to  his  people, 
the  awful  importance  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  consecrated,  with  the 

*  John  Black  wu  a  native  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  wai  gradaated  at  the  Collere  of  Kew 
Jersey  in  September,  1771,  having  entered  the  Jnnior  claBs  half  advanced,  in  May  of  the  pre- 
oeding  Tear.  He  wai  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Doneg^,  October  14,  1773,  and 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1774,  a  call  was  presented  to  the  Presbytenr  for  his  ministerial  labours  from 
the  Congregation  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek  in  York  County.  Having  accepted  this  call,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  the  Pastor  of  that  Church,  August  15,  1776.  In  1786,  he,  with  otheiv, 
was  set  oif  to  form  the  Presbyterr  of  Carlisle.  In  consequence  of  some  difficulties  in  his  eoB- 
gregation,  he  applied  to  the  Fresbytery  on  the  10th  of  April,  1792,  to  have  the  pastoral  rela> 
uon  dissolved.  Some  arrangement,  however,  subsequently  took  place,  which  led  him  to  with- 
draw his  application.  But  on  the  5th  of  December,  1793,  he  renewed  the  request,  and  was 
accordingly  released  ttom  his  charge  on  the  10th  of  April,  1794.  From  this  time  UU  1800,  he 
exercised  bis  ministry  chiefly  in  a  Reformed  Dutch  Congregation,  near  Hunterstown,  in  Adams 
County.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1800,  he  obtained  a  dismission  from  Carlisle  Presbytery,  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  stated  supply  to 
the  Congregations  of  Unity  and  Qreensbuig,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  April '22, 
1802,  when  he  declined  serving  them  any  longer,  and  obtained  leave  to  travel  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  He  died  August  16,  1802,  in  the  exercise  of  a  Mumphaat  fiuth. 
He  posseMcd  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  was  especially  fond  of  philosophical  disauisitions.  He 
published  a  Discourse  on  Psalmody,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson  or  the  / 
Church. 
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oorreBponding  responsibilities,  did  not  allow  him  to  serre  God  and  his 
Church  with  that  which  oost  him  little  or  nothbg.  His  duty  had  his  heart, 
his  time,  and  his  best  efforts ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  he  was  held  bj 
his  people  in  almost  unrivalled  estimation.  His  manner  of  preaching  Was 
what  is  usually  denominated  extempore;  but  the  matter  was  the  result 
of  mature  thought  and  exact  preparation.  His  method  was,  after  having 
selected  and  thoroughly  examined  his  subject,  to  reduce  it  to  a  pretty  full 
outline,  occupying  usually  a  folded  sheet  of  letter  paper.  This,  by  careful 
meditation,  he  thoroughly  possessed  himself  of,  and  thus  was  able  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  hearers  with  accuracy  and  fulness.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  used,  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  even  this  summary 
outline.  In  manner,  he  was  solemn,  dignified,  commanding,  graceful,  with- 
out any  theatric  effort,  and  with  only  those  gestures  to  which  his  feelings 
naturally  prompted  him. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  affectionate  and  faithful.  In  the  exercise  of  church 
discipline,  he  was  strict  and  conscientious,  yet  considerate  and  wise.  A 
bodily  affliction  already  referred  to,  rendered  his  family  visitations  less  fre- 
quent than  his  own  wishes  and  those  of  his  charge  would  have  made  them ; 
but  still  they  were  performed  in  good  season  and  measure. 

His  habits  were  more  than  ordinarily  domestic.  This  resulted  partly 
from  love  of  retirement  and  study^  partly  from  peculiar  affection  for  his 
family,  and  partly  also  from  the  physical  malady  before  mentioned,  which 
required  indispensably  a  strict  regard  to  diet,  and  great  regularity  in  all 
his  habits.  This  was  a  reason  why  he  felt  obliged  to  deny  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  an  attendance  upon  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
Very  few  whose  presence,  counsels,  and  influence  were  so  desirable,  were 
present  so  seldom  at  the  meetings  of  Synod ;  and  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly I  believe  he  never  met  more  than  once  or  twice.  But  he  was  eminently 
social  in  his  disposition,  and  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  brethren ;  and 
no  one  could  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  for  ever  so  brief  a  period, 
without  having  the  visit  associated  with  many  agreeable  recollections. 

As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  was  peculiarly  affectionate.  Some  thought 
that  he  carried  this  to  excess,  especially  as  respected  his  children  in  their 
earlier  years ;  but  if  so,  still,  under  the  favour  of  God,  there  was  a  control- 
ling propitious  influence,  which  gave  the  parents  the  elevated  gratification 
of  seeing  their  children,  in  mature  life,  sober-minded,  prudent,  honourable, 
and  respected  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  those  who  lived  to 
maturity  there  were  four, — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  daughtem 
early  formed  honourable  matrimonial  alliances,  and  had  children,  of  whom 
I  have  no  special  knowledge.  It  pleased  a  sovereign  God  to  remove  both 
those  daughters  by  death,  before  they  had  seen  the  midday  of  life.  Of  the 
sons,  the  elder  only,  Col.  James  D.  Paxton,  now  survives,  and  he  alone 
survived  their  common  father.  He  is  a  highly  honourable  and  respected 
gentleman,  living  in  Adams  County,  Pa.  The  younger  son  early  com- 
menced a  lit<)rary  course,  and,  after  due  preparation,  became  an  eminent 
physician,  distinguished  for  his  piety,  as  well  as  his  professional  skill. 
Many  years  since,  his  labours  on  earth  terminated.  He  left  a  widow, — a 
lady  highly  respectable,  and  one  son, — an  educated  youth  of  very  fair  pro- 
mise, now  a  student  of  law. 

Dr.  Paxton  was  an  eminently  modest  man,  and  little  disposed  to  seok 
that  distinction  to  which  he  might  have  attuned,  and  which  they  who  were 
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most  competent  to  judge,  thought  he  desenred.     Ab  an  ilhutration  of  ibis, 
I  m&y  mention  his  unwillingness  to  publish  any  of  his  sermons,  or  other 
literary  productions.     That  such  publications  would  hare  been  honourable 
to  himself,  and  a  benefit  to  the  world,  no  one  doubts  who  knew  him :  yet  I 
know  not  that  he  ever  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  in  this  respect  in 
a  single  instance.     But  his  memory  is  deeply  and  affectionately  embabned 
in  many  pious  hearts,  and  not  least  in  those  of  his  fellow-labourers,  who 
were  fitvoured  to  enjoy  his  society  and  friendship,  and  to  hear  him  conyerse 
and  preach  in  his  own  peculiarly  interesting  and  striking  manner.    After  an 
unusually  long  and  faithful  ministry,  being  enfeebled  by  age,  and  especially 
by  a  severe  injury  occasioned  by  a  fall,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  always  existed  a  strong  affection. 
This  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1841.     His  few  remaining  yean 
were  attended  ly  considerable  affliction,  but  cheered  by  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel,  and  an  unabated  desire  to  do  good.     He  suffered  much  from 
a  severe  rheumatic  affection  ;  his  eyesight  became  dim,  which  deprived  bim 
of  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures :  he  enjoyed  very  much  hearing  others  read 
his  favourite  authors,   but  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  his  chief  delight.    He 
took  great  pleasure  in  explaining  and  commenting  on  the  sacred  text.    His 
conversations  and  lectures  on  religious  subjects  were  as  beautiful,  and  lacid 
and  methodical,  as  in  his  best  days  ;  and,  to  the  last,  his  greatest  delight  was 
to  instruct  those  around  him,  and  recommend  the  religion   of  Jesus,  and 
persuade  them  to  embrace  that  Saviour,  whom  he  had  found  so  precious  in 
his  long  pilgrimage.     Although  for  some  time  unable  to  leave  his  arm-cbair, 
he  attended  regularly  to  family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  to  tbe  last 
day  of  his  life.     He  retired  at  night  feeling  weaker  than  usual ;  he  slept, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  person  who  was  sleeping  in  the  room 
to  take  care  of  him,  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  or  movement :  he  vent 
immediately  to  his  bedside,  but  found  him  unable  to  speak.     The  famOj 
were  summoned ;  he  remained  speechless  without  pain  for  two  days ;  and 
then  passed  away  so  quietly  that  some  persons  in  the  same  room  knew  not 
that  death  had  entered  there,  and  that  a  '*  freed  spirit  had  winged  its  fligbt 
to  Heaven."     This  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1846,  and  in  the  eighty-sixA 
year  of  his  age.     A  few  months  before  his  death,  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
him  for  a  short  time.     His  manly  form  was  sadly  changed,  and  his  mind, 
especially  his  memory,  had  lost  much  of  its  former  vigour ;  but  still  be  was 
majestic  even  in  ruin.     The  sky,  though  clouded,  yet  by  occasional  open- 
ings,  still  revealed  the  attributes  of  a  superior  mind,  and  the  workings  of  a 
vigorous  and  elevated  faith. 

With  great  and  affectionate  regard,  yours, 

DAVID  MoCONAUGHT. 


••> 
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ROBERT  CATHCART,  D.  D. 

1790—1849. 
FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  H.  EMERSON. 

York,  January  18, 1860. 
Rey.  &nd  dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  Gathoart  as  intimately  as  any  son  can 
know  a  father.  I  vbited  him  every  week  during  nearly  five  years,  unless 
prevented  by  sickness ;  and,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  character,  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  he  was  among 
the  purest  and  best  of  our  American  clerg3rmen.  His  portrait  hangs  before 
me  in  the  parsonage  which  I  occupy, — a  parsonage  which  hb  personal  influ- 
ence, foresight,  and  energy,  erected ;  and  as  I  gaie  upon  the  calm  majesty 
of  that  face  and  form,  I  recognise  in  it  those  noble  qualities  which,  through 
Divine  grace,  rendered  him  so  usefnl  here,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  are 
'^  matured  into  qualities  still  more  exalted  in  a  better  world. 

^  BoBSBT  CAtHCABT,  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  Cathoart,  was  born  in 

^  November,  1759,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  near  the  town  of  Cole- 

'i^  raine,  Ireland,  where  he  studied  with  diligence,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

that  accurate  classical  and  general  knowledge,  for  which  he  was,  through  life, 
i$  distinguished.     He  afterwards  attended  the  College  of  Glasgow  for  three  ses- 

f  sions,  in  different  years,  and  was  there  engaged  in  studying  the  sciences  and 

it  Divinity.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 

!;!  Eoute,  and  laboured  for  several  years  within  their  bounds ;  during  which 

I)  he  preached  for  every  minister  of  that  Body,  all  of  whom  he  knew  intimately, 

i'.  and  all  of  whom  died  before  him.     He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1790, 

,^  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.     It  was  but 

>  the  year  before,  (1789,)  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was 

held ;  and  the  fathers  of  that  Assembly  were  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  They  immediately  took  this  stranger  by  the 
hand,  welcomed  him  to  their  field  of  labour,  introduced  him  to  their 
churches,  and  appointed  him  to  preach  in  their  vacant  congregations;  and 
never  did  he  forget  this  kindness,  or  lose  his  feelings  of  regard  for  these  his 
early  friends.  While  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  at  Cape  May,  which,  however,  he  declined,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  unhealthiness  of  the  situation.  He  subsequently 
accepted  a  call  from  the  united  Churches  of  York  and  Hopewell,  and  in 
October,  1793,  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  two  Congregations, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Cathcart  retained  his  connection  with  the  Hopewell  Congregation, 
until  1835, — a  period  of  forty-two  years,  when,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities,  he  resigned  that  part  of  his  charge.  The  Hopewell  Congrega- 
tion was  fifteen  miles  distant  from  York, — the  Doctor's  residence ;  and  he 
preached  in  York  and  Hopewell  on  alternate  Sabbaths;  and  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  appointments  every  Sabbath  save 
one,  for  forty-two  years.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the  Church  in 
York  till  1839. 

In  Hopewell  he  was  in  the  habit  of  yisiting  every  family  in  his  congrega- 
tion one  year,  and  catechising  old  and  young  the  next ;  and  this  he  continued 
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to  do  for  m&Dj  years.  He  wm  also  aocastomed  to  lecture  to  both  Ids  con- 
gregations ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  one  or  moro  of  the  Gospels,  the  whole  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  parts  of  several  of  the  other 
Epistles.  This  he  considered  as  the  most  profitable  mode  of  instructing  the 
people  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  was  surprised  that, 
although  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  often  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly,  it  was  so  little  practised  by  the  ministers  of  this  land.  His  plan 
of  catechetical  instruction  was  introduced  among  his  people  in  York  also, 
and  in  both  places  was  followed  with  equally  favourable  results. 

Dr.  Cathcart  pursued  his  labours  with  unwearied  diligence  till  the  waning 
of  his  physical  faculties  obliged  him  to  desist.  For  the  last  year  or  two  of 
his  life,  he  was  confined  to  his  house,  and  for  a  few  of  the  last  weeks,  to  his 
bed.  For  a  year  or  more  he  suffered  greatly  from  a  singular  sensation  in 
his  head,  as  if  the  most  terrible  storm  were  spending  its  violence  there ;  and 
yet  he  was  never  heard  to  complain.  The  day  before  hb  death,  it  was 
remarked  by  one  of  his  family  that  he  was  unusually  well;  and  but  a 
few  moments  before  that  event,  he  was  conversing  with  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness and  vivacity,  when  suddenly  he  spoke  to  his  daughter ;  and,  on  hasten- 
ing to  him,  she  found  he  was  not,  for  G^  had  taken  him.  Thus  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  1849,  at  the 
advanced  age  ot  ninety  years. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  married  in  1796  to  Susannah  Latimer  of  the  State  of 
Delaware.  They  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  (two  daughters  and 
three  sons)  survived  him.  One  of  his  sons  practised  medicine,  the  other 
two  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     Mrs.  Cathcart  died  in  the  year  1810. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  attention  to  business — his 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  describing 
his  punctuality,  one  of  his  friends  has  remarked, — *'  He  was  as  regular  as 
the  sun  in  the  heavens :  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  an  appointment, 
we  were  certain  the  Doctor  was  there."  And  often  has  he  been  heard  to 
say,  when  others  failed  of  their  appointments, — **  Punctuality,  if  not  a 
Christian  grace,  is  certainly  a  great  moral  virtue."  His  punctuality  was 
manifested  in  nothing  more  strikingly  than  in  his  attendance  on  all  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church.  For  more  than  forty  years,  he  was  but  once 
absent  from  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  sickness.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  a  Commissioner  from  his  Presbytery,  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  was  one  of  its  Clerks  for  nearly  twenty;  and  so  uniformly  was  he 
present  in  the  Assembly,  that  hb  early  friend.  Dr.  Green,  pleasantly 
remarked  to  him, — *•  Brother  Cathcart,  you  are  always  here;  your  Presby- 
tery must  have  elected  you  as  their  standing  representatioe.^* 

While  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  with  which  Body  he  was  greatly 
delighted.  He  admired  the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  the  spirituality  of  its 
exerobes,  the  brotherly  love  prevailing  among  its  members  ;  and  thought 
that  some  of  the  usages  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  England  might 
be  beneficially  adopted  by  the  lovers  of  Presbyterianbm.  During  this  vbit, 
he  formed  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  others,  of  which  he 
ever  afterwards  spoke  with  great  interest. 
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The  degree  of  Doeior  of  Divinity  was  eonfcrred  apon  kim,  in  1816,  lij 
Queens  College,  New  Bronswiok,  N.  J.  He  wm  a  Trustee  of  DiokiBSOii 
College,  Carlisle,  for  thirtj  years,  and  attended  all  their  Commenoements 
during  thait  period.  About  the  year  1808,  he  obtained  from  Diokinson 
College  the  degree  of  Doeior  of  Divinity  for  the  Eev.  Thomas  Soott,  the 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  two  or  three  other 
clergymen  of  acknowledged  merit  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  modesty 
of  Mr.  Soott  would  not  permit  him  to  use  thb  title,  in  connection  with  any 
of  his  works,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  recognised  in  the  early  English  edi- 
tions of  his  Commentary.  On  the  second  day  after  he  received  Dr.  Cathcart's 
letter,  informing  him  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  his  friends  in 
America,  he  wrote  him  a  most  interesting  reply  of  seven  or  eight  pages ;  i^ 
which  he  begs  Dr.  Cathcart  to  present  his  Christian  respects  to  all  those 
who  had  concurred  with  him  in  procuring  the  diploma ;  but  adds  that  he  is 
not  certain  whether  he  can  with  propriety  mi^e  use  of  it,  as  this  might 
appear  presumption  in  one  who  was  never  educated  at  any  College,  except 
that  of  St.  David^  who,  in  following  his  flocks,  sought  after  wisdom.  In 
the  diploma,  he  was  designated  as  **  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital ;  " — 
concerning  which  he  observes, — *'  My  brethren  in  America  mistake  my  pre* 
sent  situation.  It  is  true  I  was  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital  for  nearly 
eighteen  years ;  but  my  plain,  uncommonly  plain,  manner  of  preaching  pre- 
vented me  from  being  useful  there,  and  I  now  preach  in  one  of  the  smallest 
churches  in  England ;  but  when  the  weather  is  good,  the  church  is  full  and 
overflowing ;  and  I  have  here  a  better  opportunity  of  attempting  to  do 
good,  than  when  in  the  city  of  London." 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scott,  and  agreed  with  him  substan- 
tially in  his  theological  views.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  reading  at 
least  two  chapters  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  Scott's  Commentary ; 
und  not  unfrequently  he  read  many  chapters  in  a  day,  with  all  the  notes  and 
observations.  "  Thus,"  he  said, — **I  lay  a  good  foundation  each  morning, 
in  the  word  of  Qod,  and  I  can  then  go  on  and  build  upon  this  foundation 
all  the  general  reading  I  please."  His  reading,  particularly  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  had  not  the  labour  of  a  pastoral 
charge,  was  immense.  Having  a  strong  constitution,  unimpaired  eyesight, 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  ho 
would  read  every  thing  valuable  within  his  reach,  and  would  delight  his 
friends  with  the  stores  of  information  which  he  would  pour  forth,  during  a 
social  interview.  This  habit  of  reading  and  of  constantly  exercising  his 
mental  powers  continued  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  afforded  him 
amusement  during  a  confinement  which,  to  many,  would  have  seemed  intol- 
erable. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cathcart  was  commonly  didactic,  and  to  a  great  extent 
doctrinal.  He  generally  preached  to  his  Hopewell  Congregation  without  a 
manuscript ;  and  in  the  same  manner  frequently  preached,  when  occupying 
the  pulpits  of  his  brethren  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  he  always  preached  once  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  ;  and  his  form  is  vividly  remembered  by  those  who  were 
children  there  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  At  this  season,  he  eigoyed  fra- 
ternal counsel  with  such  men  as  Nisbet,  Wilson,  Green,  Rodgers,  Milledoler, 
and  McKnight;  and  from  these  delightful  interviews  he  always  returned 
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witk  a  gladdened  spirit,  io  olieer  hit  flock  with  the  istdligeBoe  1m  had  eol- 
leeitd  reepeetiagthe  progress  ai  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

Oae  subject  that  gare  Urn  no  UtUe  aonojanee  was  the  exceeding  ease 
with  which  the  pastoral  relation  was  broken  np  in  this  coontrj.  **  Whj» — 
in  Ireland/'  he  would  often  say,  '*the  pastoral  relation  is  considered  as 
sacred  and  binding  as  the  marriage  relation."  And  on  this  subject  he  some- 
times quoted  a  remark  of  the  celebrated  and  wittj  Dr.  Nbbet.  Ih*.  Gath- 
cart  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sttnalion  of  some  young  minister  would 
now  be  a  permanent  one.  ''Permanent,  Sb,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Nisbet,  *'let 
me  tell  you,  Sir,  there ns  nothing  permanent  in  this  country  but  revolu' 
tian!^*  To  the  credit  of  Dr.  Gathcart,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  permanency  in  the  pastoral  relation  was  fully  realised  in  his  own 
ease ;  for  he  retained  the  pastoral  charge,  of  the  Hopewell  Church  forty«two 
years,  and  that  of  the  Church  in  York,  fortyfour.  He  resigned  his  latter 
charge  in  1887.  But  after  that,  he  occasionally  preadied,  and  frequently 
took  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  especially  on  sacramental  occa^ 
sions. 

Dr.  Cathcart  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  David- 
son, 1812. 

Dr.  Cathcart  was  remarkable  for  a  truly  philanthropic  spirit.  To  the 
various  benevolent  Someties  of  the  day,  he  contributed  with  alaerity  and 
liberality.  In  the  Temperance  reformation,  as  soon  as  eonvineed  of  its 
utility,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  older  citisens 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  to  take  a  high  stand  on  this  subjeei, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  all  situations.  He  was  distinguished  also  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit,  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  active  co-operation 
in  all  measures  which  had  a  tendency  to  benefit  his  fellow*citixens.  His 
interest  in  the  young  continued  to  the  last ;  and  when  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  almost  a  hundred  winters  would  have  chilled  the  current  of 
genial  feelmg,  it  was  delightful  still  to  find  the  greenness  of  youth  beneath 
the  snows  of  age,  and  the  freshness  of  boyhood  mingling  with  his  maturity 
of  experience  and  wisdom. 

I  remain  yours  in  the  Qospel, 

DANIEL  H.  EMERSON. 
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WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D  * 
1790—1862. 

William  Hill,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Joaona  (Read)  Hill,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  County,  Ya.,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1769.  His  ancestors 
were  from  England.  .  He. lost  his  father  when  he  was  five  jears  old ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  his  mother  gave  him  a  stepfather  in  Mr. 
Daniel  Allen,  father  of  the  Bev.  Carey  Allen,t  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Cumberland  County,  at  that  time  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  At  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  lost  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian,  and  to  have  made  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  her  son  in  favour 
of  a  religious  life,  that  had  a  powerful  influence  in  ultimately  deterraining 
his  character.  One  year  previous  to  this,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Rev.)  Drury  Lacy,  who,  for  three  years,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Allen  as  a  teacher  in  his  family.  After  his  mother's  death,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  one  who  cared  little  for  religion,  and  under 
whose  influence  he  soon  lost  his  serious  impressions,  and  became  absorbed, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life. 

This  habit  of  carelessness,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  con* 
tinuanoe.  In  1785,  he  entered  Hampden  Sidney  College,  then  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith.  So  low  was  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  College  at  that  time,  that  there  was  not  a  student  who  evinced  any 
regard  for  it,  nor  one  who  was  known  to  possess  a  Bible.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  endeavoured  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  reli- 
gion, and  induced  freely  in  the  vices  common  to  his  ungodly  associates ; 
but  even  then  he  had  his  moments  of  reflection,  when  he  was  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  counsels  and  prayers.  Nearly  two  years 
elapsed,  after  he  entered  College,  before  his  character  seemed  to  undergo  a 
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t  Gabby  Allbv  wm  bora  in  Cnmbcrland  County,  Va.,  in  April,  1767.  In  eariy  life,  and 
through  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  kindly  disposition,  and  a  great  propensity  to  drollery, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it.  At  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  immediately  after  his  reco- 
Ter^  f^om  a  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which  was  supposed  to  have  so  fhr  crippled  his  consti- 
tution as  to  render  him  unfit  for  active  labour,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney, with  a  view  to  enter  one  of  the  professions.  While  at  home  during  a  vacation  in  the 
autumn  of  1787,  the  Rev.  Hope  Hull,  a  distinguished  Methodist  clergyman,  preached  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  great  power,  and  young  Allen  became  so  deeplv  affected  oy  the  discourse 
that  he  actually  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Before  he  rose  upon  nis  feet,  he  believed  that  he 
yielded  up  the  rebellion  of  his  heart,  and  became  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  January, 
1789,  he  was  received  by  the  Hanover  Presb^tcir  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
after  goinff  tlirough  one  unsuccessfVil  examinatioD  before  the  Presbytery,  was  examined  a  second 
time,  and  lioensed  to  preach  on  the  8th  of  May,  1790.  He  passed  the  succeeding  summer  as  a 
missionary  in  the  counties  along  the  Carolina  line.  In  1791,  he  engaged  in  another  mission, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  of  Synod,  in  that  nart  of  Virginia  which  is  now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,— an  exceedingly  difficult  and  haiardous,  but  not  unsuccessful,  enter- 
prise. On  the  21st  of  April,  1792,  a  call  was  made  out  for  him  by  a  small  congregation  oon- 
sisting  of  families  who  had  settled  on  Silver  Creek  and  Paint  Creek,— from  Virginia.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  he  returoed  to  Virginia,  but  soon  went  back  to  Kentucky,  and  resumed  his 
work  as  a  missionaiy.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  we  find  him  in  Virginia  again,  attending  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery;  but  in  the  spring  of  1794,  he  made  a  final  remove  to  Kentucky.  On 
the  11th  of  October  fbllowing,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Silver 
Creek  and  Paint  Creek,  after  he  had  kept  the  call  in  his  hands  two  years.  Shortly  after  his 
settlement,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  in  conseonenoe  of  preaching  in  a  crowded  room,  which  brought 
on  a  consumption  of  which  he  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  1795,  at  the  early  age  of  tireuty- 
eight.  With  great  natural  eccentricity  he  combined  a  large  meafure  of  Christian  l)enevolenoe, 
ai^  a  glowing  seal  in  his  Master  s  oaose. 
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fmdiod  change.  After  hii  ngand  kad,  for  some  time,  been  tnnied  i&waid 
upon  itself  in  silrat  and  anxiooa  tkooght,  he  retired  to  a  aecloded  spot, 
where  he  gaye  vent  to  the  agony  of  his  ai^nt  in  earnest  cries  for  the  Dirise 
mercy,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  believed,  to  devote  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  service  of  Qod,  Shortly  after,  two  or  three  other  yonng  men  con- 
nected with  the  College  experienced  a  similar  change  of  views  and  feelings, 
and  associated  themselves  with  him  in  a  private  devotional  service,  which,  as 
it  became  known,  excited  the  most  bitter  opposition  from  their  fellow  students, 
and  even  drew  forth  threats  of  vengeance,  unless  it  were  discontinued. 
This  brought  the  matter  to  the  ears  of  the  President,  who  assured  them  not 
only  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  rights,  but  that  they  should  have 
the  privilege  of  holding  their  meeting  in  his  parlour,  and  ^t  he  would 
himself  be  present  and  assist  in  conducting  it.  A  rerival  of  religion  now 
commenced,  which  soon  included  among  its  subjects  half  of  the  s^dents  ta 
College.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  was  that 
of  Nash  Legrand,*  then  a  resident  graduate,  who  passed  from  a  state  of 
absolute  profligacy  to  a  joyful  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  ultimately  to 
a  highly  respectable  standing  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  revival 
extended  into  neighbouring  churches,  and  then  into  those  which  were  more 
remote,  and  was  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  had  been  experienced  in 
Virginia  since  the  days  of  President  Davies. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1787  that  young  Hill  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion.  He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1788; 
and  shortly  after  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
President  Smith.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gt>spel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  July  10,  1790.  For  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  his 
licensure,  he  acted  as  a  missionary,  under  the  commission  of  Synod,  in  the 
lower  counties  of  Virginia,  as  far  down  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  through 
the  upper  counties  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  Tennessee  to  Maryland,  and 
especially  in  the  counties  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley. 

In  October,  1792,  Mr.  Hill  was  married  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Colonel 
William  Morton,  of  Charlotte  County,  Va.  They  lived  together  uixty-one 
years, — Mrs.  Hill  having  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1851.  They  had  two 
children, — both  of  them  daughters. 

Immediately  after  his  licensure,  Mr.  Hill  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregations  which  had  been  .under  the  care  of  President  Smith ;  but 
he  declined  their  call,  and,  after  acting  for  two  years  as  a  missionary,  settled 

*  Nash  Leobakd  wm  a  deaoendaniof  Hagnenota  who  settled  npon  James  Birer,  at  Hanakia 
town,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth  eentnry.  His  Hihm, 
Peter  Legrand,  removed  to  Priooe  Kdward  Connty,  and  settled  within  two  miles  of  Haapdea 
Sidney  College.  His  mother  was  sister  to  Colonel  John  Nash  of  Prince  Edward  County,  aad 
was  distingtt&hed  alike  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  When  the  revival  oommeDeed  in 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  yonng  Legrand  was  proseoating  his  studies  preperatoty  to  the  praetioe 
of  medicine;  but  the  change  which  then  took  place  in  his  character  gave  a  new  direction  also  to 
the  purposes  of  his  life.  Laying  aside  his  medical  books,  he  commenced  the  study  of  TbeoloKT 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  1789,  be  was  licensed  by  the  Han- 
over Presbytery  to  preach  the  Qospel.  In  April,  1700,  he  was  ampointed  a  missionary  by  the 
Commission  of  Synod,  and  laboured  in  that  capacity  very  snecessnilly  ttom  June  till  Oetobsr, 
in  seven  or  eight  different  oounties  in  Virginia.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  eommeneed  his 
labours  in  the  Congregations  of  Cedar  Creek  and  ()pekon,  where  he  continued  an  eminently 
devoted  pastor  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  He  finally  resigned  his  charge  on  aooount  of 
bodily  infirmities;  and  returned  to  his  native  county  (Prince  £dward) ;  but  subsequently  sap- 
plied  vacant  congregations  till  the  autumn  of  1814,  when,  being  on  a  visit  to  Frederick  Cimutj, 
he  was  attacked  with  an  iUness  which  quickly  prostrated  him,  and  he  died  in  the  month  cf 
October,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.     He  was  a  sealous,  popular,  and  nneommoBly  tunnmrfhi. 
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in  Berkelej,  now  Jefferson  Connty,  Yft.  His  stated  ield  of  kbonr  wts 
indeed  misBionarj  ground;  and  thongh  has  labonra  here  were  proeeented 
amidst  many  diseonragements,  tbey  were  marked  by  great  yigour  and  bold- 
ness, and  were  followed  by  highly  important  resnlts.  He  had  now  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  oommanding  and  effective  pulpit  orator ;  as  an  evi- 
dence of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
a  Funeral  Oration  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  commemorati<m  of  Washington, — 
a  service  which  he  performed  to  the  great  satis&ction  and  admiration  of  an 
immense  auditory. 

In  January,  1800,  Mr.  Hill  left  his  residenee  in  Jefferson  Oounty.  and 
took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Winchester.  Though  the  call 
was  unanimous,  there  were  some  subjects  of  interest  upon  which  the  people 
were  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves ;  and  though  this  rendered  the 
position  of  the  pastor  a  difficult  cue,  he  was  enabled  to  adhere  to  his  own 
convictions,  without  forfeiting  the  good-will  of  any  party.  Here  his  influ- 
ence was  widely  and  powerfully  felt.  His  groat  strength  of  purpose, 
vigour  of  thought,  and  energy  of  utterance,  gave  him  an  advantage,  both  lU 
home  and  abroad,  over  most  of  the  preachers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  made  a  profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  was  Major  General 
Morgan  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  not  only  regarded  Mr.  Hill  as  the 
instrument  of  his  conversion,  but  was  greatly  comforted  by  his  counsels  and 
prayers  in  his  last  hours. 

In  1816,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Dartmouth  Univeriity.  Some  of  his  brethren  used  jocosely  to  tell 
him  that  his  title  to  D.  D.  was  not  valid,  because  the  Institution  that  gave 
it  had  no  legal  existence,  and  subsequently  died  by  a  decree  of  Court. 

In  February,  1834,  Dr.  Hill  accepted  a  call  to  the  Briery  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
resigned  his  charge,  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Alexandria,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  William  C.  Walton.*  After  two 
years  more,  he  found  himself  becoming  disqualified  for  active  labour,  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  therefore  resigned  his  pastorship,  and  returned  to 
Winchester  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life  among  those  who  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  full  vigour  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  for  two  years  after  his  return  to 
Winchester,  Dr.  Hill  was  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  designed  to  have  been  published  in  two  octavo 
volumes.     Owing,  however,  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  disruption 

*  William  C.  Waltoit  wim  born  in  HanoTer  County,  Ya.,  on  the  4th  of  Norember,  1798. 
Hia  liftther  died  an  early  Tictim  to  intemperanoe ;  and  the  youthful  days  of  the  son  were  paeeed 
under  dronmstanees  most  oofaTourable  to  the  formation  of  religious  eharaoter.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  reside  in  the  family  of  a  Presbyterian  elder  in  Winchester,  and 
•Iwrtly  after  had  his  mind  earnestly  directed  to  the  snbjeot  of  religion  by  a  sermon  which  he 
heard  fVom  a  Methodist  preacher.  After  a  short  season  of  bitter  remorse  and  fearftil  conflict, 
lie  believed  that  he  made  a  sincere  dedication  of  himself  to  Ood  through  Christ,  and  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  felt  almost  Immediately  a  strong  impulse 
towards  the  Gospel  ministiy,  and  his  Pastor,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hill,  proposed  to  him  that  ne  should 
be  educated  with  reference  to  it,  by  the  Presbyterr  of  Winchester.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  1811  he  repaired,  under  the  direction  of  Presbytery,  to  Hampden  Sidney  College. 
Ob  the  22d  of  October,  1814,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  though  he  was  still  a  student 
at  Hampden  Sidney,  and  remained  there  a  eonnderable  time  afterwards.  After  preaching  for 
fome  time  to  the  Congregations  of  Smithfleld  and  BerryvUle,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1818,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbyteiy  to  the  work  of  the  Goepel  ministry,  and  on  the  Stn  of  May  was 
Installed  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Hopewell.  Early  in  1823,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Ofaureh  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  about  eighteen  months,  and 
then  returned  to  Virginia.    After  labouring  in  various  places,  and  suffering  almost  eonstaatly 
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«f  At  Ohuroli,  ht  was  diTorted  from  liu  {mrpoee,  and  delcrmnked  to  pnbluli 
his  work  in  Numben ;  but  a  single  Number  only  was  ever  issued,  and  that 
took  its  eomplezion  very  much  from  the  then  existing  controversy.  In  the 
great  eontest  that  issued  in  the  division  joi  the  Church,  Dr.  Hill's  judgment, 
sympathies,  and  acts,  were  fully  with  the  New  School ;  and  a  message  that 
he  sent  to  the  Synod  a  few  days  before  his  death,  showed  that  his  mind 
underwent  no  change  on  the  subject  to  the  last. 

For  eight  years  immediately  preceding  his  death,  Dr.  Hill  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  reading  his  favourite  authors,  and  in  writing  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  early  auociates.  He  wa£  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
versing on  personal  reli^on,  and  seemed  to  live  to  a  great  extent  amidst 
invisible  realities.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  he  regarded  as  the  probable  harbinger  of  bis 
release.  Though  he  recovered  partially  from  it,  it  was  still  evident  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  process  of  decay.  Two  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  was  laid  prostrate  upon  his  bed.  His  mind  immediately  became 
unstrung,  and  never  again  recovered  the  power  of  connected  thought; 
though  there  was  that  even  in  his  delirium  that  showed  the  upward  tendency 
of  his  spirit.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1852,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  hb  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hill's  publications  are  a  Sermon  on  Confirmation;  a  Sermon  on 
Ministerial  Parity  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  1819 ;  a  Misston- 
ary  Journal  from  1790  to  1792 ;  and  a  work  on  American  Presbyterianism ; 
besides  various  contributions  to  periodicals. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  N.  SCOTT. 

Lunt's  Gebbk,  Hardy  Goanty,ya..  January  80, 1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  upon 
which  you  have  asked  me  to  write.  Although  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hill  many 
years  ago,  and  connected  with  him  by  marriage,  still,  for  many  years  past,  my 
intercourse  with  him  and  knowledge  of  him  have  been  comparatively  limited. 
Some  thirty  years  since,  I  removed  to  a  locality  quite  distant  from  him;  and,  as 
we  took  different  sides  in  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837-38,  our  occasional 
intercourse  was,  in  this  way,  interrupted — he  meeting  with  one  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  I  with  other  Bodies  of  the  same  order,  we  rarely  got  together.  I 
will,  however,  cheerfully  give  you  such  information  in  respect  to  his  person  and 
character  as  my  recollections  supply. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  noble  bearing.  In  sise,  he  was 
considerably  above  mediocrity,  and  was  inclined  to  corpulency.     It  was  not 

from  bodily  indlspoBition,  ho  aooepted  a  oall  in  tho  sprioff  of  1827  to  the  Seoond  Presbyter^n 
Ohnroh  in  Alexandria,  and  wai  installed  as  its  Pastor  on  the  8d  of  July  following.  In  Aiigaat» 
1832,  he  receiTed  an  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Free  Chnroh,  in  Hartf<Hd,  C^db., 
and,  having  aooepted  it,  removed  thither  in  October,  and  entered  at  once  bis  new  field  t^  labo«r» 
in  which  he  continued  nntil  he  went  to  his  final  rest.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  and,  after  a  scene  of  Christian  triumph,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed,  died,  on  the  IStli 
of  February,  1834,  aged  forty -one  years.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his  miniatry 
seems  to  have  been  his  nnoeasing  direct  efforts  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  and  the  remark- 
able success  by  which  they  were  attended ;  though  it  is  understood  that  he  adopted  and  pressed 
somewhat  earnestly  what  were  then  called  the  **  new  measures."  A  very  interesting  Memoir 
of  his  life  was  published  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  DanforUi,  D.  D.,  now  the  Pastor  of  ike 
same  Chnroh  in  Alexandria  of  whidi  Mr.  Walton  had  the  ohaige.  He  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  most  sealons  and  devoted  of  ministers.  In  a  letter,  be  says  of  hist,  **  U% 
waa  gentle  in  temper,  never  denundatoiy,  remarkable  for  amenity  of  mannevSi  opinions,  life. 
Ho  loved  souls  and  the  gioiy  of  God." 
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unusual  to  hear  it  observed  that  he  would  have  made  a  noble  general  for  an  army, 
or  admiral  for  a  fleet.  Indeed  there  was  in  the  stern  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  seeming  austerity  of  his  brow,  when  excited  by  his  subject, 
something  well  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  of  awe.  In  illustration  of  this, 
allow  me  to  repeat  an  incident  that  occurred  in  my  own  house.  Dr.  Hill  and  his 
lady  were  in  Martinsburg, — the  place  of  my  residence  at  that  time.  The  Doctor 
had  preached  that  day,  but  was  called  away  afterwards,  while  his  wife  remained 
and  dined  at  my  house.  It  happened  that  a  Mr.  C,  a  worthy  farmer  from  the 
neighbourhood,  dined  with  us  that  daj,  and  not  knowing  that  the  lady  sitting 
with  us  at  the  table  was  Mrs.  Hill,  he  began  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to 
which  we  had  been  listening.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  solemn  and 
impressive  discourse;  *'  and  yet,  I  confess,"  said  he,  '*  that  the  very  looks  of  the 
man, — ^his  fiery,  piercing  eye,  and  severe  expression  of  countenance,  destroy  in 
a  great  measure  the  effect  of  his  good  sermons  on  my  mind."  Seeing  that  Mrs. 
Hill  was  as  much  amused  as  any  of  us,  I  turned  to  my  friend,  the  farmer,  and 
said, — '*  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  a  little  too  severe  in  your  criticism,  considering  that 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Hill  is  sitting  here  with  us  at  the  table."  The  man  seemed  quite 
astounded,  and  his  lips  were  sealed;  but  Mrs.  Hill  kindly  relieved  him  by 
remarking  that  Mr.  C.  was  not  to  blame  for  his  impressions,  and  that  more  than 
once,  similar  remarks  had  been  made  by  others  in  her  presence,  who  knew  the 
relation  she  sustained  to  the  Doctor.  My  friend  told  me,  many  years  after,  that 
the  incident  was  of  great  use  to  him,  having  taught  him  to  be  more  cautious  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  absent. 

But,  though  such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement,  still  there  were  few  more  highly  gifted 
with  the  social  graces,  and  real  pleasantry  and  suavity  of  manners.  He  had  a 
general  cheerfulness  about  him,  which  rendered  him  a  highly  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

His  performances  in  the  pulpit  were  of  very  various  d^;rees  of  merit.  Often, 
under  favourable  impulses,  he  would  exhibit  great  pathos  and  power,  and  seem 
to  rise  quite  above  himself;  and  then  he  could  enchain  or  melt  his  audience  at 
pleasure;  while,  at  other  times,  he  would  &11  as  far  below  himself,  and  seem  to 
lose  altogether  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  theme.  This  latter  sometimes  happened 
in  repeating  the  same  sermon  on  a  different  occasion, — owing  no  doubt,  partly  at 
least,  to  the  fluctuation  of  his  animal  feelings. 

Dr.  Hill  never  flinched  from  controversy,  when  he  thought  the  occasion 
required  him  to  engage  in  it.  When  he  took  his  position,  he  generally  held  it 
with  great  firmness  and  tenacity.  This  trait  he  had  often  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  in  Presbyterial  and  Sy nodical  discussions,  and  also  in  at  least  two 
paper  controversies,  which  I  now  recollect, — in  one  of  which  his  antagonist  was 
of  another  denomination, — in  the  other,  of  a  different  profession. 

I  saw  Dr.  Hill  once  during  his  last  illness.  He  was  then,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  confined  to  his  room.  Though  much  enfeebled,  he  was  still  cheerful 
in  spirit,  and  lucid  in  intellect,  and  talked  calmly  and  f^ly  about  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  his  own  expected  departure.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this  that 
his  earthly  career  was  closed. 

Respectfully  and  firatemally  yours, 

W.  N.  SCOTT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  H.  H.  BOYD,  D.  D. 

WnfOHXSTEE,  Va.,  Pebruary  6, 1867. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  for  my  impressions  of 
the  character  of  Dr.  Hill,  it  is  proper  I  should  say  that  I  was  most  intimately 
associated  with  him  for  ten  years  previous  to  his  death.    Having  served  the 
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Church  in  various  positions  for  a  half  oenturj,  he  came  to  Winchester,  the  i 
of  his  earlj  labours  in  the  ministry,  to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  he  loTed, 
and  who  would  gladly  minister  to  him  during  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  expression  of  my  views  of  his  character,  as  based 
upon  my  daily  intercourse  with  him. 

Dr.  Hill  possessed  an  intellect  of  great  clearness  and  vigour.  No  one  need 
misunderstand  him.  His  conceptions  were  strong  and  vivid,  and  his  style  of 
expression  was  terse  and  sententious.  His  active  life,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  prevented  tliat  kind  of  mental  discipline  which  results  from  severe 
study.  His  intellect  was  more  remarkable  for  strength  than  for  logical  develop- 
ment. He  grasped  a  subject  with  great  energy.  He  sought  to  obtain  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  truth,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  vain  speculations.  His 
perceptions  were  quick,  and  his  conclusions,  which  would  prove  to  be  correct , 
were  often  formed  with  great  rapidity.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  hence,  in  his 
investigations,  he  brought  his  vigorous  mind  to  contemplate  it  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, but  not  so  to  analyze  it  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
it  in  its  moral  bearings  upon  the  human  heart.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
retontive.  His  mind  was  capable  of  comprehending  any  subject  to  which  it  was 
directed;  and,  though  his  impatient  nature  would  prompt  him  to  forego  the 
thorough  investigation  of  subjects,  stop  by  step,  in  a  logical  form,  he  would  nev- 
ertheless give  such  a  degree  of  attention  as  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion.  His  mind  was  well  stored  with  first  principles;  and,  therefore, 
making  them  the  basis  of  his  inquiries,  he  did  not  deem  it  indispensable,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  pursue  with  logical,  metaphysical  aocuracy  a  sub|ect  in 
all  its  aspects. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  purpose.  When  his  judgment  was 
convinced,  ho  never  wavered,  unless  new  and  powerful  reasons  were  presented  to 
him.  He  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  purpose  to  pursue  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  right  path,  either  by  the  flattery  of  friends  or  the  threats  of  opponents. 
His  mental  constitution  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  rather  than  to  be  led.  His 
indomitable  will  would  never  yield  to  the  will  of  another  through  fear  or  favour. 
He  must  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  recommended,  before 
he  would  consent  to  change  any  plan  of  action  upon  which  ho  had  determined. 
It  was  his  firmness  and  decision  of  character  that  occasionally  impressed  others 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  harsh  and  forbidding,  when  in  truth  his  feelings  may 
not  have  been  excited  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  was  often  placed  in  a  situation 
which  called  for  a  high  degree  of  Christian  decision.  Had  he  lived  in  times  of 
persecution,  like  Paul  before  Felix,  or  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  be 
would  have  been  unmoved  by  lordly  power,  or  the  threats  of  exalted  wicked- 
ness. 

His  physical  temperament  was  of  a  mercurial  cast.  He  was  ardent,  fearless, 
and  enthusiastic.  This  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  was  known  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  others.  It  developed  itself  amid  the  conflicts  of  sentiment  in  Church 
and  State,  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and,  combined  as  it  was  with  an  inflex- 
ible will,  it  was  sometimes  the  occasion  of  leading  him  to  express  his  own  con- 
victions in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  evince  unkindness  of  feeling.  Such  an 
inference,  however,  is  by  no  means  legitimate.  Whilst,  like  other  men,  he  was 
liable  to  excitement  of  temper,  he  was  by  nature  magnanimous  and  kind.  He 
lived  a  long  life,  passed  through  many  scenes  of  excitement,  came  in  contact  with 
men  of  every  class  and  character,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  his  naturally  excitable  temperament 
had  never  been  developed.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  manifested  a  disposition  unneoessa 
rily  to  assail  the  views  and  persons  of  others.  The  grace  of  God  had  done  much 
in  softening  the  asperities  of  his  natural  constitution,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of 
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high  party  excitenieDt,  ho  was  enaUed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  a  nature 
that  othervrise  might  have  heen  the  source  of  deep  mental  disquietude.  He  had 
his  &ults — for  he  was  a  man.  But  they  were  the  faults  of  that  class  who  unite 
an  ardent,  excitable  temperament  with  some  of  the  most  commanding  virtues  of 
humanity; — who,  if,  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  of  life,  they  permit  the 
waves  of  passion  to  obscure  their  vision,  have  imbedded  in  their  moral  nature 
the  principles  of  right,  and  which,  having  a  predominating  control,  will  show 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  in  acts  indicative  of  their  heavenly  origin. 

As  a  friend.  Dr.  Hill  was  genial  and  pleasant.  Those  who  had  his  confidence, 
found  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions.  His  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive, and  sometimes  humorous.  Undue  familiarity  he  would  not  permit;  but 
he  delighted  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  and  none  who  understood  the  proprieties 
of  life  need  be  restrained  in  his  presence.  Having  been  accustomed  to  mingle  in 
all  classes  of  society, — with  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  he  had  a  fhnd 
of  anecdote  which  gave  interest  to  his  conversation.  To  his  ministerial  brethren 
particularly,  his  vivid  narration  of  events  and  incidents  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  distinguished  men,  both  in  Church  and  State,  during  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  was  always  interesting  and  instructive.  He  loved  the  society  of 
his  brethren;  and,  after  the  infirmities  of  age  interfered  with  his  meeting  them 
in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  in  protracted  religious  services,  he  was 
always  gratified  in  receiving  their  visits.  His  social  qualities  wore  well  adapted 
to  enlist  the  affections  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hill  wu  clear,  energetic  and  impressive.  His  power,  as 
an  extemporaneous  preacher,  was  very  remarkable.  He  had  not  the  learning 
and  the  close,  logical  reasoning  of  Rice,  nor  the  chaste  and  fiowing  style  of 
Speece,  nor  the  splendid  imagination  of  Rirkpatrick.  But  there  was  a  combina- 
tion of  excellencies  in  his  preaching  which  made  him  a  great  favourite.  His  com- 
manding person,  his  clear  and  powerful  voice,  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  directness  and  pungency  of  his  appeals,  and  the  deep  earnestness  visible  in 
his  countenance  and  manner  of  delivery,  impressed  his  audience  with  the  convic- 
tion that  what  he  said  was  truth,  and  such  truth  as  involved  their  most  rital 
interests.  He  never  aimed  to  please  the  fancy,  or  to  gratify  a  fastidious  taste. 
He  sought  to  arouse  the  sleeping  conscience,  to  melt  the  obdurate  heart,  and  to 
save  the  undying  soul..  His  illustrations  were  drawn  chiefly  from  practical  life, 
and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  apt  and  striking,  as  to  make  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  audience.  He  seldom  wrote  his  sermons.  Like  most  of  his 
brethren  in  Virginia,  he  preached  from  brief  notes.  This  habit  was  acquired  in 
early  life,  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  because  the  state  of  society  and 
public  sentiment  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  use  a  manuscript.  His  sentences 
were  short  and  pithy;  and  when  his  soul  was  fired  by  his  subject,  he  would 
throw  out  thoughts,  that  would  fall  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  an 
almost  irresistible  power.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  thoughts 
I  have  heard  from  the  pulpit,  were  uttered  by  him  when  his  mind  was  enkindled 
by  his  theme,  and  without  any  preparation.  He  loved  to  preach;  and  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  constituted  the  great  theme  upon  which  he  delighted  to  dwell. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  Pr.  Hill  was  conspicuous. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  these  convocations.  His  long  experience 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  rules  of  deliberative  bodies.  His  powers  as  a 
debater  were  universally  acknowledged.  His  advice  was  received  with  all'  the 
respect  due  to  his  talents,  experience,  and  standing  in  the  Church. 

The  piety  of  this  venerated  father  was  based  upon  fixed  principles.  It  was 
neither  the  exuberance  of  animal  passion,  nor  the  heartlessnoss  of  a  cold  and 
Ibrmal  sentimentalism.  I  have  often  heard  him  remark  that  he  had  not  those 
ecstatic  emotions,  that  intense  and  glowing  rapture,  which  some  expenence.  Ht's 
religion  was  the  religion  of  principle.    He  aimed  to  live  according  to  the  rule 
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pffcMribed  hj  Ui  Kwmt  MmIv.    fit  W«c4  Ifcs  fluiptwiJi  cT  1 

the  last  tvo  jtta%  of  bit  fife,  ke  raid  titfrnqgh  the  Bible  wHk  tht  i 

of  Dr.  Scott.    He  httd  Bot  the  miUiaese  of  Jehn,  tlw  bdered  diseiple,  bat  he 

bed,  to  »  waj  greet  degne,  tbe  duiitiaa  feitttode  of  Peal  end  of  ifcoycreJ 

Frter.     His  wixtj-mx  jtan  of  serriee  in  tbe  cease  of  tbe  SeTioar  wen  jeers  of 

fidl  derotioB  of  both  bis  iotclleet  e»d  hcert  to  Hn  vho  redeenied  bim  with  His 


It  was  mj  priTikge  to  witoees  the  tkmog  scene  of  bis  life.  For  some  jeers 
be  bed  beea  eatirifietiag  dcetb,  e»d  the  grace  of  Ood  ws  erideDtl j  prettering 
him  for  this  ercnt.  On  Torioas  ocresioas  he  ezpreaBed  bis  entire  confidence  in 
the  SeTioar,  and  seid,  if  it  was  God'b  wiQ,  be  vooM  prefer  "  to  depert  and  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  fer  beticr.**  He  was  in  a  state  of  dclirina  for  arreral 
dajs  prerioas  to  his  death,  apparentlj  aaeoasdoas  of  saflerng.  AB  power  of 
connected  thought  was  gone.  And  jet  these  was  somethiBg  in  the  character  of 
that  deUriom  which  indicated  his  deep  interest  in  spiritoal  things.  SometiBcs 
he  sfioke  as  if  be  was  preadii^  that  Gospd  which  be  bad  proclaimed  for  sixty 
yearn.  Then,  again,  he  seemed  to  be  transported  to  the  portals  of  Hearen. 
Among  other  things,  be  said,  "  I  bear  mosic  " — it  seemed  as  if  God  was  giring 
bim  a  foretaste  of  tbe  ridi  mdod  j  that  woold  soon  fell  opon  his  ransomed  spirit. 
He  cootinoed  in  this  ddiriom  until  his  sool  was  rdeased  from  its  da  j  tenement. 
His  Tigoroos  constitotaon  resisted,  with  great  tenadtj,  the  assaolt  of  tbe  rath- 
less  destrojer.  Bat  it  finallj  jieldcd  the  contest,  and  the  oftHrepeated  wish  of 
this  TCBcrablefetbcr  was  gratified— Am  sea<«9«s  m^fkmme  wM  kU  Samomr. 

Toots  frstemaDj, 

A.  H.  H.  BOTD. 


LEWIS  FEUILLETEAU  WILSON  * 

1791—1804. 

Lvwis  Feuilletsau  Wilson  was  bom  at  St.  Christopher's,  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  Jnne,  1753.  His  father,  a  wealthj  planter, 
wishing  to  give  his  sons  a  better  education  than  the  Island  afforded,  sent 
this  son,  then  about  four  years  old,  and  another  who  was  two  years  older,  to 
enjoy  the  better  advantages  that  might  be  secured  by  a  residence  with  their 
friends  in  London.  The  elder  brother  died  on  ^e  voyage ;  but  Lewis 
arrived  safely,  and  was  immediately  put  to  school.  Some  time  after,  his 
father  removed  to  London  ;  and  the  son  was  continued  at  a  grammar  school 
until  he  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  At  that  time,  an  unde  of  his 
migrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey :  young  Wilson  accompa- 
nied him,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  became  a  member  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

He  proved  himself  an  excellent  scholar  during  his  college  course,  and  was 
graduated  with  honour  in  1778.  His  mind  was  first  brought  into  sympathy 
with  religious  things,  during  a  revival  that  took  place  in  the  College  in 
1772.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  he  was  disposed  to  keep  him- 
self aloof  from  every  thing  connected  with  it,  and  he  even  insulted  one  of 
the  Tutors,  who  ventured  to  call  bis  attention  to  his  higher  interests ;  but 

•  I>r.  J.  H.  WUwm^s  Sermon  oooMioaed  by  hit  death.— Foot«'t  Skwtehea  of  H.  C. 
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U  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  subject  of  tbe  deepest  anxietj.  It  was 
while  listoniog  to  a  sermon  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  of  Trenton,  that  he 
first  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  gailt  and  danger ;  and  from  that  time  he  found 
no  rest,  till  he  found  it  in  what  he  believed  was  a  full  and  heartj  submis- 
sion to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposition  which  he  manifested  to 
the  revival,  in  its  earlier  stage,  never  ceased  to  be  an  occasion  of  lamenta- 
tion and  humiliation  with  him,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  conneotion  with  his  graduation,  that  was 
illustrative  equally  of  his  fipe  scholarship  and  his  noble  spirit.  When  the 
honours  were  distributed  in  his  dass  by  the  Trustees  of  College,  five  were 
i^ppointed  to  deliver  orations,  and  the  second  oration  fell  to  him.  When 
the  announcement  was  made  bj  the  President,  he  rose  and  made  a  most 
respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him,  but  begged  to  decline  it,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  given  to  another.  He  was  accordingly  excused,  and  a  person  to 
whom  he  knew  the  appointment  would  be  more  acceptable,  was  substituted 
in  his  place. 

After  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  September,  1773,  he  visited 
London,  intending  to  take  orders  in  the  Established  Church  of  England, — 
the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  educated, — if  ho  could  see  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  But  not  finding  the  National  Church 
in  such  a  state  as  he  desired,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  some  other  denomination,  though  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  earnestly  opposed  it,  and  refused  him  all  pecuniary  aid.  Having 
obtained  possession  of  a  bequest  of  three  hundred  gumeas,  left  to  him  by  an 
aunt,  whose  death  had  occurred  a  short  time  before,  he  furnished  hiinself 
with  a  wardrobe  and  small  library,  and  returned  to  America,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  England  of  about  five  months. 

Landing  at  Philadelphia,  he  went  immediately  to  Princeton,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Divinity,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in 
the  spring  of  1774.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  College 
and  held  the  office  abont  one  year.  Being  interrupted  in  his  theological  studies 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  College,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  fellow-tutor  to  accompany  him  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  become  associated  with  him  in  the  study  of  medicine;  and 
this  resolution  to  change  his  professional  studies  is  said  to  have  been  induced 
partly  by  some  perplexity  of  mind — the  nature  of  which  is  not  known — into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  the  study  of  Church  History. 

After  pursuing  his  medical  studies  about  two  years,  he  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  American  Independence,  and  entered,  as  a  Surgeon,  the  Continen- 
tal army.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  several  years, — ^being  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  the  land  service,  and  part  of  the  time  on  board  of  ves- 
sels of  war.  In  1781,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  having  left  him  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  this,  he  made  another  visit  to  England ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
America,  he  settled  as  a  practising  physician  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Wilson,  amidst  all  the  adverse  circumstances  attendant  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  army,  maintained  an  exemplary  Christian  deportment,  not 
only  discharging  his  various  relative  duties  with  great  fidelity,  but  evidently 
living  under  an  habitual  impression  of  eternal  realities.  And  now,  having 
retired  from  the  agiti^ng  scenes  of  military  life,  he  gave  himself,  first  of 
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til,  to  a  most  earefnl  and  diligent  study  of  the  entire  Scriptnres.  After 
being  employed  for  a  few  years  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  direct  culture  of  his  Christian  affections,  he  was  induced, 
in  the  year  1786, — chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  James  Hall,  who  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him  in  Col- 
lege,— to  take  up  his  residence  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Hall's  labours.  Shortly  after  his  removal  thither,  he  became  connected  ia 
marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Hall,  and  a  near  relative  of 
the  friend  by  whose  influence  his  removal  ta  North  Carolina  had  been 
effected. 

Though  Mr.  Wilson  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  and  useful  in  his 
new  sphere,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  was  not,  nor  had  he  been  in  pre- 
oeding  years,  fully  satbfied  with  himself  for  having  abandoned  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  ministry.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  good  people  around  him, 
observing  his  excellent  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  became  urgent  that 
he  should  change  his  profession,  and  direct  his  attention  primarily  to  the 
maladies  of  the  soul  rather  than  those  of  the  body ;  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ministers  in  Orange  County,  among  whom  was  his  excellent  and  influ- 
ential friend,  Mr.  Hall,  very  decidedly  seconded  this  suggestion.  After  due 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  he  determined  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren,  and  he  accordingly  offered  himself  to  the  Orange 
Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  passed  his 
Tanous  trials  with  great  Credit,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year 
1791. 

His  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  from  the  first,  were  received  with  marked  appro- 
bation ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  respectable  congregations  endeavoured 
to  secure  him  as  their  pastor.  He  ultimately  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Fourth  Creek  and  Concord  Churches ;  and  in  June,  1798,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  Pastor  of  those  Churches.  It  was 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  circumstance  attending  his  settlement,  that  it  brought 
him  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  in  intimate  and  endeared  relations.  His  connection  with  these 
two  Churches  continued  about  ten  years  with  uninterrupted  harmony. 

Of  Mr.  Wilson's  connection  with  the  great  Western  and  Southern  Reri- 
Tal,  which  occurred  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  of  his 
views  of  the  phenomena  by  which  it  was  marked,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
ftom  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  May  12, 
1803:— 

'*  In  your  letter  you  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  revival  of 
religion.  Several  months  have  elapsed  since  your  request,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  have  been  particularly  informed  upon  the  subject.  You 
must,  notwithstanding  this,  allow  me  to  narrate  upon  this  subject,  request- 
ing that  yon  will  allow  yourself  to  give  me  your  candid  thoughts  upon  what 
I  shall  relate. 

**  Fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ago,  a  number  of  us  undertook  a  journey  of 
eighty  miles,  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  winter,  to  see  religion  in  a 
new  form.  At  that  time,  we  had  something  among  us  that  we  called  reli- 
gion :  the  profession  was  general  in  our  country,  and  I  can,  without  hesita- 
tion, say  that  a  number  of  us  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  us  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  now  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  wise  and  foolish 
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Tifgrns  were  shatnefiiUy  shumberbg  and  sleeping  togetben  I  oan  say,  as 
to  myself,  that,  although  I  was  frequently  rejoioing  becauso  I  had  been 
brought  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
making  advances  in  holiness,  there  was  much  in  me  that  needed  reforma* 
tion.  Whibt  I  lamented  the  general  decay  of  religion,  I  made  no  suitable 
effort  to  produce  an  alteration  for  the  better.  I  continued  to  preach,  but 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  same  lukewarm  spirit,  which  too  generally 
pervaded  our  Southern  Churches.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  received  frequent 
accounts  from  the  Transylvania  country  of  a  religion  accompanied  with  all 
the  unusual  circumstances  which  you  have  often  heard  of.  I  reasoned  upon 
them — I  was  able,  in  my  apprehension,  to  account  for  them — I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  among  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
satisfied  that  there  were  enthusiastic  extravagances,  exceeding  any  thing  I 
had  ever  heard  ot  In  this  state  of  mind,  with  these  impressions,  I  went 
to  Randolph,  where  I  first  got  a  view  of  it.  The  scene  opened  with  an 
outcry  from  some  hundreds  at  the  same  instant.  The  nobe  and  confusion 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  described — ^you  never  can  understand  it  till 
you  see  it.  All  my  former  reasonings  were  at  once  overturned.  I  found 
myself  totally  ignorant  of  that  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  I  thought  I 
could  have  explained  to  any  reasonable  mind.  Astonishment  seized  me, 
and  I  sunk,  in  spirit,  lower,  if  possible,  than  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  slough  of  despond.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  speut  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  following  night,  and  the  succeeding  day,  when  I 
was  at  last  compelled,  almost  against  my  will,  to  receive  it  as  a  Divine 
work.  The  whole  of  this  time, — two  days  and  the  intermediate  night,  I 
spent  in  going  through  the  people,  and  examinmg  their  exercbes.  The 
circumstances  which  presented  themselves  were  agitations  of  body,  tremors, 
convulsions,  suffocations,  &c..  which  have  no  religion  in  them.  Some  were 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  crying  for  mercy — others  shouting  and  exhibiting 
every  demonstration  of  the  most  ecstatic  religious  joy ;  some  exhorting  sin- 
ners— others  praying  over  those  on  the  ground.  My  first  object  was  to 
determine  their  sincerity, — to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  no  affectation 
in  the  business.  I  thmk  there  was  none:  if  there  was,  I  could  not  detect 
it.  There  was  the  greatest  harmony  between  the  language  and  the  counte- 
nance. A  circumstance  pretty  general  with  those  who  came  through,  as  it 
is  called,  was  a  gloss,  a  splendour,  a  glory  of  countenance,  a  beauty  in  the 
human  &ce,  which  I  never  before  beheld.  It  is  a  something  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  shining  of  Stephen's  face,  when  in 
the  council.  This  splendour  remains  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  is  not, 
cannot  be,  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  creature.  After  satisfying  myself 
with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  work,  I 
reasoned  with  myself  in  the  following  way : — It  is  certainly  possible  for  tJie 
Spirit  of  God  to  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the  hearts  of  three  thousand 
persons,  as  to  compel  them  to  speak  aloud ;  in  which  case,  all-  that  is 
uttered  will  be  according  to  the  present  state  of  mind  of  each  individuaL 
If  we  suppose  this  actually  to  take  place  in  such  a  multitude  at  the  same 
instant,  those  circumstances  must  take  place  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  detail.  One  prays  under  a  sense  of  sin — another  shouts  with  the 
apprehension  of  mercy.  One,  impressed  with  a  view  of  the  miserable  case 
of  sinners,  exhorts  all  around  him,  and  a  fourth,  under  the  same  impression, 
makes  his  application  to  God  in  prayer.     And  that  which  appears  at  first 
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view  to  be  the  moel  horrid  eottfdskm,  wffl  inmedbtely  become  ezaet  snd 
Beceaeary  order.  The  objeotioDS  against  it  are  Dumerons.  The  most  formi- 
dable oomes  from  professors.  The  subjects  of  this  extraordinary  work,  ny 
they,  are  many  of  them  incapable  of  giving  any  scriptural  eTidenee  of  i 
saTing  change.  In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  he  that  endores  lo  the  end  sUsIl 
be  saved.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  among  the  stony  ground  hearers,  we  mty 
be  obliged  hereafter  to  number  some  who,  in  our  estimation,  have  given  a 
satis&ctory  aooount  of  a  work  of  grace  upon  their  hearts.  I  believe  there 
is  a  turning  about  time  to  every  soul  that  is  truly  converted.  Those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  religious  instruction,  and  have  improved  it,  sre 
sometimes  able  to  tell  a  pretty  consistent  story;  but  as  for  those  who  were 
both  ignorant  and  profane,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  them  at  such  a 
time,  more  than  a  general  sense  of  sin,  and  general  apprehension  of  merej 
through  the  Redeemer  ?  As  to  myself,  I  can  say  that  if  I  was  ever  bom 
to  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  at  College.  When  I  first  turned  from  sin  to  God, 
my  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to  religious  knowledge,  and  had  I  beea 
obliged  to  undergo  a  critical  examination,  I  could  not  have  given  a  sor^ 
tural  evidence  of  a  saving  change.  I  was  ignorance  itself.  I  could  have 
told  you  what  I  had  felt,  and  that  I  was  determined  to  follow  the  Redeems 
in  the  regeneration. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  revival  in  our  churches  is  truly  astonishing.  Althoogfa 
it  appears  to  be  remarkably  owned  by  God,  our  churches  are  tending  (o 
dissolution — hardly  a  congregation  where  it  has  taken  place,  but  there  tf 
opposition.  Whatever  may  be  the  event  to  some,  we  have  reason  to  rejotM 
in  the  day  of  visitation.  It  is  a  truth  that  many  have  turned  from  m  to 
holiness,  and  are  now,  in  the  most  exalted  strains,  oelebrating  the  pniMS 
of  redeeming  love.  The  children  of  God  are  animated  to  a  great  degree, 
and  we  are  generally  praying  for  and  expecting  more  glorious  days  than  we 
have  as  yet  seen.  I  have  now  given  you,  as  well  as  I  could,  an  account  of 
every  thing  that  has  led  me  to  view  this  extraordinary  work  as  Divine.  I 
wish  you,  with  your  ancient  candour  and  freedom,  to  remark  not  only  upon 
what  I  have  said,  but  upon  what  you  have  heard.  I  have  cordially  embraced 
religion  in  its  present  form.  I  am  endeavouring  to  promote  what  maoj  call 
confusion.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  to  be  oonvinoed ;  if  right,  to  be  con- 
firmed." 

In  connection  with  the  revival,  there  sprung  up  a  controversy  between  a 
portion  of  the  Fourth  Creek  Congregation  and  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  **  sealing  ordinances."  This  controversy  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  exactly  defined ;  bnt  it  is  said  to  have  been  substanttaUj 
the  same  with  that  which  cxbted  between  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  people 
of  Northampton.  At  any  rate,  it  issued  in  Mr.  Wilson's  separation  from 
the  Fourth  Creek  Congregation,  in  1808.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
it  was  attended  with  any  embittered  state  of  feeling  towards  him,  and  hifl 
resignation  is  understood  to  have  been  a  voluntary  matter  on  his  part,  ao^I 
to  have  resulted  from  his  unwillingness  to  preside  over  a  divided  Session. 
Ihiring  the  short  period  of  his  life  that  remained,  his  labours  were  confined 
to  the  Congregation  of  Concord. 

His  last  illness  was  a  violent  inflammatory  fever.  From  its  commence- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  had  a  full  conviction  Uiat  he  should  never  recover; 
and  the  grounds  of  this  oonviction,  as  he  stated  to  a  friend,  were  that  he 
had  some  symptoms  which  were  entirely  new  to  him,  and  that,  daring  tlie 
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preoedmg  two  monilui,  he  had  realiied  a  degree  of  deadness  to  the  world, 
which  had  had  no  parallel  in  his  previous  experience.  As  he  gradually  sank 
from  day  to  day  under  the  power  of  his  malady,  his  mind  was  quickened  to 
a  state  of  unwonted  spiritual  ferrour,  and  while  every  thing  that  he  said 
and  did  seemed  simple  and  natural,  there  was  in  it  all  a  most  impressive 
testimony  to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  in  perfect 
peace,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1804,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  all  of  whom  became  members  of  the 
Church,  and  two  of  the  sons  ministers  of  the  GospeL 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  H.  MORRISON,  D.  D. 

CoTTAG*  Home,  N.  C,  February  19, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  As  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Wilson,  concerning  whom  you  inquire, 
died  in  my  childhood,  of  course  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  him  that 
could  avail  to  your  purpose.  Judging,  however,  from  the  estimate  formed  of 
him  by  ministers  and  Christians  who  knew  him  well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  man  of  useful  talents  and  sound  learning;  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  Christ  with  great  energy  and  wisdom;  that  his  zeal  and  courage  in  the 
cause  of  truth  were  blended  with  remarkable  humility  and  prudence.  Public 
sentiment  has  awarded  him  a  high  claim  to  veneration  as  a  faithftd,  devoted  and 
successful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given 
of  his  worth,  is  found  in  an  Appendix  to  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  knew  him  personally,  and 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  confidence.  He  speaks  of  him  in  the 
following  terms: — 

'*  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  most  entertaining  and  agreeable  companion.  His  natural 
temper  lively  and  cheerful,  his  education  finished,  his  judgment  penetrating,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  world  large,  qualified  him  at  once  to  entertain  and  edify 
those  that  were  conversant  with  him.  Free  fh>m  an  useless  round  of  ceremony, 
and  unshackled  by  modes  and  forms,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  easy  in  hit; 
company. 

**  Our  deceased  fiiend,  as  a  divine,  certainly  stood  in  a  point  of  view  highly 
respectable.  He  was  not  a  wandering  star,  running  off  into  eternal  eccentricities. 
With  respect  to  his  system  of  fitith,  it  was  that  which  you  might  have  expected 
from  his  profession.  It  was  not  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  composed  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  which  can  never  coalesce — ^he  was  firmly  Calvinistic.  In 
this  respect,  he  believed,  and  many  will  believe  with  him,  '  that  he  went  his  way 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  fed  his  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents.' 

**  In  the  arrangement  of  his  public  discourses,  he  was  dear  and  judicious;  his 
gesture  natural,  indicating  deep  engagement  of  heart;  his  style  elevated  and 
nervous;  his  eloquence  flowing  and  persuasive. 

'*  The  language  of  Mr.  Wilson's  precepts  and  practice  was  one.  By  a  life  and 
conversation  conformed  to  the  €k)6pel,  he  silently  exhorted  those  to  whom  he 
ministered,  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  the  Churches, — '  My  little 
children,  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  extracts  convey  a  faithful  idea  of  that  excellent 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

R.  H.  MORRISOK. 
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JONAS  COE,  D.  D  * 

1791—1822. 

Jonas  C!ob  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Coe,  who  migrated  to  this  eoiintry 
from  England,  and  settled  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  about  the  year  1712 ; 
removed  with  his  familj  to  New  Hampstead,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1734 ;  and  died  in  1742,  aged  about  seventy  years.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Hannah  (Halstead)  Coe,  and  was  bom  at  New  Hampstead,  the  residence 
of  his  parents  and  grandparents,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1759.  His  &ther 
was  an  earnest  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  and  on  one  occasion  took  with  him 
into  battle  five  of  his  sons, — one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  member  of 
Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1789.  He  spent  his  vacations  in  labouring  on  his  father's  farm  , 
and  occasionally  at  other  times  also,  he  returned  home  to  render  him  tem- 
porary aid.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1792,  and  from  Union  College  in  1797.  He  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New 
York  ;  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October 
11,  1790  ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  7th  (^  October,  1791. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1792,  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

The  town  of  Troy  originally  comprehended  two  villages, — Troy  and  Lan- 
singburg,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  miles.  While  these  villages 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  there  were  a  number  of  individuals  in  each  of 
them  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of  a  preached  Gospel,  but  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  in  either  place  to  enable  them  to  support  a  minis- 
ter. The  inhabitants  of  the  two  villages,  forming  two  separate  congrega- 
tions, therefore  eombined  their  strength,  and  invited  Mr.  Coe,  then  a  highly 
respectable  licentiate,  to  become  their  pastor, — preaching  in  the  two  places 
on  alternate  Sabbaths.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1792,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  was  received  by  that 
body  on  the  20th  of  February,  1798,  (after  an  examination  of  two  days !) 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  25th  of  June  following.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  he  resided  in  Lansingburg,  but  as  early  at 
least  as  1802,  he  removed  his  family  to  Troy,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

In  1808,  after  he  had  held  this  united  charge  about  eleven  years  his  Con- 
gregation at  Troy  had  so  much  increased  in  both  numbers  imd  pecuniary 
ability,  that  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  support  the  ministry  with- 
out sharing  the  expense  with  the  sister  village ;  and,  accordingly,  the  union 
between  the  two  congregations  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Coe's  sole  charge 
thenceforth  was  in  Troy. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  over  these  congregations,  almost  the  whole 
Northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  wilderness.  As  settlements 
commenced  at  various  points,  he  visited  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  mission- 

•  MS.  from  hif  cUbaghter,  Mn.  Brown.— Hon.  John  Woodworth't  Reminisoenoet  of  Tray* 
lldn'f  Bpitapha,  IV. 
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arj,  eDdeaTouriDg  to  aid  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the  establishment  of 
Chmtiau  institutions.  In  one  of  these  benevolent  excursions,  he  went  as 
far  North  as  Plattsburg. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middlebury 
College  in  1815. 

Dr.  Ooe's  ministry  was  not  marked  by  any  very  striking  events,  except 
that  it  was  attended  by  several  remarkable  revivals  of  religion.  Its  general 
character  in  this  respect  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
between  1815  and  1818,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  received 
as  members  of  his  church. 

It  was  Dr.  Coe's  daily  prayer  in  his  &mily,  as  well  as  his  often  expressed 
wish  in  conversation,  that  he  might  not  survive  his  usefulness — nothing 
seemed  to  distress  him  more  than  the  idea  of  becoming  a  superannuated 
clergyman,  and  a  burden  to  his  people.  God  mercifully  granted  him  this 
desire  of  his  heart.  He  was  laid  aside  from  his  work  but  six  weeks,  and 
confined  to  his  bed  but  a  few  days,  prior  to  his  death.  His  disease  was  a 
peculiar  form  of  dyspepsia.  In  his  decline  as  well  as  in  his  vigour,  in  hb 
death  as  well  as  in  his  life,  he  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  power 
and  excellence  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1822,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his 
neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford.  Twenty-five  clergy- 
men were  in  attendance  at  his  Funeral. 

Dr.  Coe  was  first  married  on  the  27th  of  September,  1794,  to  Elisa 
Huntting,  daughter  of  Dr.  Matthias  B.  and  Phoebe  filler,  and  sister  of 
the  Hon.  Morris  S.  Miller,  who  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Congress. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  as  well  as  uncommon  loveli- 
ness and  excellence  of  character.  She  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
April  10,  1778,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1805.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
1810,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Wallace,  also  a  native  of  Dutchess  County, 
— who  then  resided  in  Lansingburg,  and  who  still  (1857)  survives  in  her 
eiglity-sixth  year.  He  had  three  children, — two  sons  and  one  daughter, — all 
by  the  first  marriage.  The  eldest  son,  Edward  Af.,  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1815  ;  studied  Law,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it  at  Troy, 
where  he  died  February  12,  1828,  aged  thirty-one  years.  John  R,  was 
born  in  January,  1800;  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1816;  became 
a  student  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1817  ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  in  October,  1820 ;  alter 
labouring  for  some  time  as  a  missionary,  was  ordained  and  installed  Paator 
of  the  Church  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1822 ;  and  died  in  September^ 
1823.  He  inherited  many  of  his  father's  excellent  qualities,  and  many 
fond  hopes  were  blasted  by  his  early  death. 

FROM  THB  HON.  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 

Albant,  April  28, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  worth 
and  usefulness  of  my  former  venerable  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  ;  and 
I  do  it  with  the  more  alacrity,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  person 
now  living  whose  opportunities  for  knowing  him  at  once  reach  back  so  ihr,  and 
were  so  frequent  and  favourable  as  my  own.  I  commenced  the  practice  of  Law 
in  Troy  in  the  year  1701 ;  and  Dr.  Coe  commenced  bis  labours  there,  if  I  mis-^ 
take  not,  in  the  sirring  of  the  next  year;  so  that  I  knew  him  fVom  the  very 
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Leginning  of  liis  ministry.  Troy  wm,  at  that  time,  little  more  than  a  hamlet, 
consisting  perhaps  of  thirty  or  forty  houses  ;  but  there  were  some  excellent 
people  there,  who  felt  too  deeply  the  valoe  of  the  Gospel  to  be  willing  to  Uv9 
without  it.  The  principal  of  these  was  Mr.  Jacob  D.  Vanderheydoi,  a  wealthy 
And  influential  man,  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  on  which  Troy  stands.  He 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  conversion — from  being  ntteriy 
indifferent  to  religion,  and  intensely  devoted  to  the  world,  he  had  become  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  exemplary  Christians,  and  had  acquired  an  amount  of 
religious  knowledge  and  true  spiritual  wisdom,  that  enabled  him  to  preside  at 
social  meetings  in  a  highly  appropriate  and  edifying  manner.  It  was  throogh 
his  influence,  I  think,  more  than  that  of  any  other  person,  that  the  labours  of  the 
young  minister  were  secured  for  the  two  infant  Settlements.  I  was  myself  one  of 
Dr.  Goe's  hearers  fh>m  the  beginning,  and  I  first  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  by  joining  his  church,  after  a  revival  of  religion  in  1803. 

Few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known  have  accomplished  so  mudi  good  as  Dr 
Coe  by  that  insensible  influence  which  pertains  to  character.  Ton  could  not  say 
he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  yet  he  was  always  respectable — ^you  could  not  say 
he  was  a  great  num  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word, — for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  judgment  and  common  sense,  I  do  not  know  that  he  possessed  any  intel- 
lectual faculty  in  more  than  ordinary  strength;  but  you  could  say,  after  all,  that 
he  possessed  a  great  character; — ^by  which  I  mean  a  character  so  formed  as 
always  to  be  accomplishing,  silently  indeed  but  most  effectively,  the  true  mission 
of  a  Christian  minister.  There  was  such  a  blending  of  the  lovely  qualities  of 
nature  with  the  higher  qualities  that  are  superinduced  by  grace,  there  was  snch 
an  entire  freedom  f^om  every  thing  that  could  give  reasonable  offence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  right  on  the  other, — 
in  short,  there  was  such  a  graceful  symmetry  and  elevation  in  his  whole  bearing, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  doing  positive  good,  even  when  he  was  absolutely  doing 
nothing.  You  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  to  exceed  the  tenderness  of  his 
sympathy  in  scenes  of  sorrow;  and  next  to  the  Gracious  Comforter  above,  his 
people  looked  to  him  in  the  hour  of  their  trouble.  Wherever  he  might  be,  or  in 
whatever  circumstances  placed,  it  was  evident  that  his  heart  was  set  upon  doing 
good.  lie  never  needed  a  voucher  for  the  purity  or  the  benevolence  of  his  inten- 
tions. In  every  circle  in  which  he  was  known,  his  name  was  a  synonyme  for 
whatever  is  true,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  I  am  glad  you  have 
revived  my  recollections  of  him  by  your  request;  for  though  he  has  long  since 
passed  away,  his  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  my  heart. 
I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  WOODWOBTH. 

PROM  THB  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Unioh  College,  May  12, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Though  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  facts  concern- 
ing Dr.  Coe  for  which  you  ask,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  consider  him  as  having 
been  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  useful  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  become 
acquainted.  He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  this  community,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  first  part  of  the  present,  century. 

Dr.  Coe  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  goodness.  His  deep  and  uniform 
piety,  and  at  the  -same  time  his  kindly  and  affectionate  manners,  rendered  him  a 
welcome  guest  in  every  family,  and  thus  he  became  emphatically  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  fVom  house  to  house. 

During  the  eaily  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  sermons  fblly,  and 
with  great  care,  and  lie  delivered  them  memoriter  as  they  were  written.    This 
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hftbit  be  continued  till  an  extensive  rerivAl,  (I  do  not  remember  exactly  at  wbaC 
period  it  occurred,)  with  which  his  labours  in  the  eanse  xxS  hia  Master  were 
crowned.  From  that  time  till  the  close  of  life,  he  read  from  the  pulint  the  manu^ 
script  he  had  prepared, — giving  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  time  had  become 
too  precious  to  be  employed  in  memorising  the  discourses  he  had  carefully 
written. 

Dr.  Coc  was  not  distinguished  for  either  flashes  of  wit,  or  bursts  of  eloquence, 
but  he  was  distinguished  for  uniformity  of  conduct  and  completeness  of  character .- 
He  was  never  known  to  do  a  rash  act,  or  utter  a  foolish  expression.  What  he 
said  was  always  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  whatever  he  executed  passed  finished 
from  his  hand. 

Wise  in  counsel  and  punctual  in  attendance,  he  had  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  business  that  came  before  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  its  organization,  and  in  all  its  early  transactions.  He 
was  also,  for  a  long  time,  a  member  of  its  Examining  Committee,  and  met  the 
classes  regularly  three  times  a  year,  encouraging  them  by  his  presence,  and  guid- 
ing them  by  his  counsel. 

He  was  my  own  personal  friend,  and  I  owe  much  of  my  success  to  his  con- 
stancy and  fidelity.     Peace  to  his  sainted  spirit !   Few  men  have  been  more  useful, . 
lived  more  beloved,  or  left  behind  a  more  blameless  character  or  cherished 
memory.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

ELIPHALBT  NOTT. 

FROM  THOMAS  W.  BLATCHFORD,  M.  D. 

Trot,  Mardi  17,  1867, 
Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Coe  well,  and  loved  him  dearly.  My  earliest  religious 
impressions  are  associated  with  him.  It  is  fifly-two  years  since  I  first  heard  him 
preach.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  at  our  house,  and  of  exchang- 
ing pulpits  with  my  father.  I  often  rode  with  him  between  the  two  places,  Troy 
and  Lansingburg,  and  it  was  a  treat  that  I  always  coveted.  His  conversation 
was  usually  more  or  less  of  a  serious  character,  and  sometimes  turned  directly 
on  personal  religion.  He  was  exceedingly  mild  and  pleasant,  warmhearted  and 
affectionate,  and  seemed  always  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  young.  He 
loved  children,  and  children  consequently  loved  him.  One  incident  illustrative 
of  this  is  particularly  fresh  in  my  recollection.  On  one  occasion,  my  fiither  sent 
me  on  an  errand  to  him,  very  early  in  the  morning;  and  after  breakf^t,  (fbr  I 
took  my  breakfast  at  his  house,)  as  I  was  about  to  return  home,  he  laid  his  soft 
warm  hand  upon  my  head,  (I  think  I  feel  it  now,)  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  there  offered  a  most  fervent  and  affectionate  prayer  in  my  behalf^  supplica- 
ting for  me  the  gracious  presence  and  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  always  solemn,  earnest  and  affectionate— often  affected  to 
tears,  and  sometimes  quite  overcome  by  his  emotions.  He  had  a  mild  tenor 
voice, — ^his  delivery  was  somewhat  rapid,  though  his  articulation  was  very 
distinct.  His  prayers  were  fervent  and  impressive  in  manner,  and  rich  and  feli- 
citous in  evangelical  thought  and  expression.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  consisted 
more  in  persuasion  than  in  argument — ^his  sermons,  though  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  well  digested  thought,  evinced  more  of  practical  and  experimental  reU- 
gion  than  of  ex  tensive  learning  or  profound  investigation.  But  his  great  success 
as  a  minister  was  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  more  to  his  labours  out  of  the  pul- 
pit than  in  it — as  a  pastor  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  never 
known  his  equal. 

His  labours  were  rewarded  by  several  seasons  of  refreshing  fi-om  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.    One  of  these,  which  commenced  in  January,  1816,  was  followed 
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Ij  Ml  adfiiaoB  to  the  drarch,  tllar  m  finr  montlis,  of  nora  than  m  fanndrcd  pcr- 
Mfis.  I  WM  preMRi  oa  tlie  oecuion,  hmTiiig  just  Tetnrsed  from  London,  where 
I  bad  been  panom^  mj  nedical  stodies;  and  tbe  scene  was  perfaapa  the  more 
hnpresshra  to  me,  from  some  pecolkr  drcamstanoeB  under  which  I  witnessed  it 
The  church,  thoof^h  a  large  boilding,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity;  and 
moltitades  were  standing  on  the  ovtside,  trying  to  catch  occasionallj  a  sentenoe, 
or  throogh  the  open  windows  to  get  an  imperfect  view  of  the  interesting  scene 
that  was  passing  within. 

Though  it  is  now  thirtj-fiTe  years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Coe,  his  memory  is 
still  gratefeUy  cherished,  not  only  hy  the  few  surriring  m^nbers  <^  his  charge, 
but  by  theb  children  and  children's  children. 
I  remain.  Bey.  dear  Sir, 

Yours  Tory  sincerdy, 

THOMAS  W.  BLATCHFORD. 

FROM  THE  REY.  MARK  TUCKER,  D.  D. 

Elumotoh,  Conn.,  March  9, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother :  Dr.  Coe,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences, 
was  like  a  father  to  me,  and  I  cherish  his  memory  with  something  like  a  filial 
afiuction.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1815,  during  an  extensire 
revival  of  religion  with  which  the  city  of  Troy  was  then  blessed.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  student  of  Theology  under  Doctors  Nott  and  Yates.  I  accompanied  Dr. 
Yates  to  Troy,  and  we  remained  there  for  some  time.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  Dr.  Coe's  movements  in  connection  with  the  revival,  and  was  most 
favourably  impressed  by  his  activity  and  zeal  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  his  discre- 
tion and  caution  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Coe  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  finished  gentleman.  Without  the  sem- 
blance of  any  thing  like  artificial  airs,  his  manners  were  bland,  courteous,  and 
altogether  exceedingly  attractive.  I  have  somehow  got  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  in  respect  to  manners  and  general  bearing  between 
him  and  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York.  As  a  preacher  he  did  not  aspire  to  any  high 
literary  excellence,  but  alwaj's  presented  Divine  truth  with  great  simplicity  and 
clearness,  so  that  a  child  would  never  hesitate  in  regard  to  bis  meaning,  while 
yet  his  sermons  were  so  instructive  that  the  more  intelligent  might  profit  by 
them.  As  a  pastor,  few  equalled,  none  probably  exceeded,  him.  He  seemed  to 
look  upon  his  people  as  a  father  upon  his  family,  and  was  always  upon  the  alert 
to  do  them  good  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  at  funerals — indeed  wherever  Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness 
were  demanded,  no  man's  ministrations  were  more  appropriate  or  efiective  than 
his.  And  his  general  influence  through  society  was  of  the  happiest  kind— every 
body  revered  him— every  body  confided  in  him ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  benefioence  pervaded  and  controlled  even  his  most  common  actions.  The 
secret  of  his  great  influence  lay  not  in  any  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  but 
in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  and  well  balanced  character, by  means  of  which  each 
of  his  faculties  was  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  available.  What  has  been 
said  of  Washington  may  be  applied  to  him — his  moral  virtues  were  all  great 
talents.  His  actual  power  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  built  up  a  noble 
church  and  congregation,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  talent,  learning,  and 
wealth,  and  never  in  any  degree  lost  his  hold  of  them  till  the  close  of  life.  I 
was  present  at  bis  funeral;  and  seldom  is  there  witnessed  more  of  respect,  and 
love,  and  genuine  sorrow,  than  was  manifested  on  that  occasion.  His  imperfec- 
tions (and  he  had  as  few  as  any  minister  I  ever  knew)  were  like  spots  on  the 
sun,  covered  with  a  rioh  robe  of  light. 

Yours  truly, 

MARK  TUCKER. 
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JAMES  TURNER * 

1791—1828. 

James  Turner,  the  son  of  Kichard  and  Nancy  (Johns)  Turner,  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  May  7,  1759.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  same  ooonty.  Hb  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and,  in  her  latter  years  particularly,  was  eminently  devoted 
to  religion. 

While  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth,  he  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian* 
guages,  in  both  of  which  his  progress  was  very  remarkable.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  arrested  prematurely  in  his  education,  as  his  know* 
ledge  of  many  branches,  particularly  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  was 
quite  limited.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  bearing  arms  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

He  early  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Law ; 
but  in  this  he  was  signally  defeated.  On  his  way  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  was  robbed  of  his  money  and  clothes,  and 
thus  was  induced  to  relinquish  altogether  the  idea  of  the  legal  profession ; — 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  afterwards,  to  advert  with  the 
warmest  gratitude. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  gay,  pro&ne,  even  profligate:  he 
scrupled  not  to  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  things,  if  he  could  thereby  min- 
ister to  the  merriment  of  those  around  him ;  though  he  was  never  addicted  to 
those  more  degrading  forms  of  vice,  which  almost  necessarily  render  one  an 
outlaw  from  decent  society.  At  a  gaming  party,  or  a  horse  race,  or  almost 
any  other  scene  of  frivolity,  he  was  always  at  home ;  and,  on  one  occasion 
when  engaged  in  a  horse  race,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  supposed  that  his  neck  was  dislocated,  and  that  he  was  actually 
dead ;  though  he  afterwards  revived,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

In  August,  1778,  he  was  married  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Leftwich  of  Bedford.  This  proved  a  most  happy  connection,  and  it  conr 
tiDued  for  fifty  years,  lacking  a  few  months. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  what  was  then  regarded 
the  frontier  part  of  the  State,  (Bedford  County,)  though  it  b  now  nearer 
the  middle.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  intended  to  take  any  part  in  publio 
life  ;  much  less  had  he,  at  that  time,  any  aspirations  for  either  of  the  libe- 
ral professions :  but  such  were  hb  social  habits,  and  so  acceptable  did  he 
make  himself  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  that,  though  still  very 
young,  he  was  elected  to  represent  hb  county  in  the  General  Assembly  <^ 
the  State.  He  did  not,  however,  in  this  capacity,  as  far  as  is  known,  par- 
ticularly dbtinguish  himself. 

The  hopeful  conversion  of  Mr.  Turner  took  place  in  the  year  1789. 
Even  when  he  professed  to  attend  church,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  entered 
the  house.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Bev.  Drury  Laoy  was  preaoh- 
ing  at  Bedford, — as  the  preacher  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  commanding 
voice,  Mr.  Turner,  who  stood  outside,  was  reached  not  only  by  the  voiM 
of  the  preacher,  but  by  an  arrow  of  conviction.     He  went  home  in  iik% 

«  MS.  ttom  hit  aon,  Rer.  J.  H.  Turner.— Foote*i  Sk«tchef  of  Ya.,  2d  SerlM. 
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deepest  raentsl  agony ;  and  such  was  the  angnutli  of  his  spirit,  that,  at  mid- 
night,  the  different  members  of  the  household  were  called  together  to  join 
in  prayer  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  burden  that  so  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  him.  He  availed  himself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  pious  mother  with  the  distress  which  had  overtaken  him ;  but,  instead 
of  expressing  sympathy,  as  he  expected,  she  burst  forth  in  a  tribute  of 
devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  saying  that  that  was  the  very  thing  for  which 
she  had  been  praying  for  years.  At  length  the  cloud  passed  away,  and 
his  mind  became  serene  and  happy.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  perplexed  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was  ultimately  led  to 
repose  with  great  strength  of  conviction  in  the  Calvinistic  system. 

Soon  after  this  change  of  character,  he  began  a  course  of  public  exhorta- 
tion. Nor,  in  this  exercise,  did  he  confine  himself  to  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, but,  in  company  with  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Mitchel.  performed 
"extensive  circuits  of  missionary  labour  in  the  destitute  parts  of  ^e  neigh- 
l)oaring  counties.  In  thb  way,  it  soon  became  known  that  he  had  a  remark- 
able talent  for  public  speaking,  as  well  as  uncommon  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  within  whose  bounds 
he  was  exercising  his  gifts,  soon  encouraged  him  to  give  himself  formally  to 
^he  work  of  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1791,  at 
the  age  of  thirty- two,  he  was  licensed  by  that  Presbytery  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  full  literary  course  required  by  the  Presbyterian  Book  of 
Discipline,  was  not  exacted  in  his  case,  as  it  was  judged  to  be  one  of  those 
extraordinary  cases  which  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  rule. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1792,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  what  was  then 
balled  the  Peaks  Congregation,  but  which  was  really  three  Congregations 
with  one  Session.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  New  London  Congregation. 
Here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life.  He  was  several  times  urged 
to  change  his  field  of  labour,  but  he  seemed  to  regard  his  first  charge  as 
having  peculiar  claims  upon  him,  and  no  considerations  that  could  b«  pre- 
sented, were  powerful  enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  them. 

It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Turner  that  he  always  evinced  the 
utmost  respect  and  deference  towards  his  aged  and  excellent  colleague,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel.  They  were  exceedingly  unlike,  in  both  their  natural 
temperament  and  their  style  of  preaching ;  but  there  existed  between  them 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Turner's  deport- 
ment to  indicate  that  he  was  even  aware  of  his  having  any  popularity  as  a 
preacher  above  that  of  his  venerable  associate. 

Mr.  Turner  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1828,  within  three  months  of 
being  sixty-nine  years  old.  His  health  had  been  undergoing  a  gradual 
decline,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  accumulating  upon  him,  for  several  years. 
But,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  seemed  unusually  well  and  cheerful.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  suffocation,  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  say  that  he  was  dying,  and  to  com- 
mit his  soul  to  God,  before  his  spirit  was  dislodged  from  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
'  Mr.  Turner  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  seven  of  whom  survived 
him.  One  of  them,  William  Leftunch,  was  for  some  time  Pastor  of  the 
Ohurch,  and  Principal  of  the  Academy,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  and  in  1809 
removed  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  was  still  engaged  in  both  preaching  and 
teaching.     He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
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of  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He  died  greatly  lamented,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1313.  He  was  a  yonng  man  of  strongly  marked  talents  and  character, 
and  of  great  promise ;  and  his  brief  ministry  at  Fayeiteville  was  eminently 
blessed.  The  grief  of  his  father,  occasioned  by  his  death,  was  well  nigh  over- 
whelming ;  but  he  snbmissiyely  remarked  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could 
do  a  better  thing  than  raise  up  children  for  the  Kingdom  of  HeaTen. 
Another  son,  Jtsse  if.,  entered  the  ministry,  and  is  now  (1850)  a  resident 
of  Kichmond,  Ya.  One  other  son  became  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
now  resides  in  the  Western  country. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  L.  GRAHAM,  D.  D., 

PBorBssoa  ix  the  uhiox  thboloqical  vnaxAMrz,  ya. 

Ukiov  Thboloqical  Sbmui abt,  \ 

Prixob  Edwabd  Coujitt,  Ya.,  July  28, 1848.  > 

Key.  and  dear  Sir:  James  Tamer  of  Bedford  County,  concerning  whom  you 
inquire,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  His  conversion,  which 
took  place  after  his  marnago,  was  a  signal  triumph  of  Divine  grace  over  a  most 
unpromising  subject. 

He  was  a  man  of  real  genius.  He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  self-made;  and  yet 
few  men  have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  wielded  a  greater  influence,  or  been 
regarded  with  a  warmer  affection.  His  illustrations  were,  for  the  most  part, 
entirely  original,  and  well  adapted  to  his  subject.  And  though,  if  uttered  by 
others,  many  of  them  would  have  seemed  tame,  or  perhaps  excited  a  smile,  yet 
they  neither  degraded  the  speaker  by  vulgarity  or  ludicrousness,  nor  detracte«l 
from  the  dignity  of  scriptural  truth.  Very  few  men  of  bis  age  equalled  him  in 
originality.  He  was  exceedingly  attractive  as  a  public  speaker.  Large  congre- 
gations attended  his  preaching,  and  every  body  felt  and  acknowledged  his  won- 
derful power. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  preaching  was  its  simplicity. 
Ho  made  you  feel  by  his  manner  that  his  whole  heart  was  open  before  you.  The 
most  pathetic  parts  of  his  sermons  were  those  in  which  some  story  was  told,  or 
some  appeal  made,  with  all  the  artlessness  of  a  child.  I  remember  a  striking 
example  that  once  occurred  at  the  College  Church,  in  Prince  Edward.  He 
simply  remarked  that  he  did  not  personally  know  the  audience  before  him,  but 
he  knew  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  children  by  their  resemblance  to 
them.  The  whole  house  was  melted  into  tears.  There  was  a  magic  power  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  simple  sentence  was  uttered,  which  made  it  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. Its  force,  it  is  true,  depended,  in  a  degree,  on  what  had  preceded;  bat 
the  artless  simplicity  and  impressive  earnestness  with  which  the  whole  was 
uttered  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  his  power  over  the  passions  of  men,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
without  a  rival  among  the  clergy  of  Virginia.  Others  probably  excelled  him  in 
vigour  and  elegance  of  diction,  but  in  his  ability  to  move  the  heart  he  had  no 
equal.  The  amount  of  emotion  of  which  he  was  capable  was  amazing.  The 
physical  frame  of  almost  any  other  man  would  have  sunk  under  it;  and  life 
would  have  been  destroyed.  When  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  made  under 
favourable  circumstances,  bis  appeals  were  absolutely  overwhelming,  and  bis 
command  over  his  audience  complete.  His  voice  bad  sufficient  compass  to  be 
heard  in  his  conversational  tones :  it  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  yet  sometimes 
so  awful  as  to  make  one  quake.  He  could  so  utter  emphatic  phrases  as  to  create 
an  impression  which  would  never  be  lost.  For  example,  on  one  occasion, 
he  so  pronounced  the  simple  sentence, — "  Lifted  up  above  the  world,"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian's  triumph,  ss  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind; 
and  though  a  boy  when  I  heard  it,  it  rings  in  my  ears  to  this  day      Still  the 
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tones  of  his  Toiee  were  slways  tkose  of  khidiiess  and  lone.  Tbere  wms  nodiiag  in 
his  mmnoer  menacing,  or  harsh,  or  repnlsiTe.  He  spoke  as  a  father  to  his 
children.  He  was  nerer  deluded  into  the  belief  that  insolence  was  Christian 
boldness,  or  uncharitable  denunciation,  ministerial  ikithfulness.  I  can  only  saj 
that  to  liaTe  an  adequate  idea  of  his  eloquence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  soe  and 
hear  him. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  Mr.  Turner  was  that  he  possessed  an  earnest 
piety.  This  appeared  on  cTery  occasion.  He  did  nothing  for  effect.  He  did 
not  speak  to  shine,  but  to  do  good.  Though  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
and  such  was  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  that  persons  traTelled  fiu*  to  hear  him, 
yet  he  was  never  tempted  to  any  thing  like  ostentatious  display.  To  use  one  of 
his  own  sayings,  his  heart  yearned  over  his  people.  He  never  forgot  his  covn- 
mission  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  was  always  serious  in  a  serious  cause,  ffis 
liabits  were  not  what,  in  a  strict  sense,  would  be  called  studious,  and  he  had  no 
great  amount  of  book-learning;  yet  the  most  cultivated  listened  to  him  with  a 
respect  felt  for  few  others.  It  was  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  in  connection  with 
his  wonderful  gifts,  which  made  him  so  doquent,  and  opened  for  him  a  passage 
to  all  hearts.  Men  of  iron  nerves  were  borne  away  by  the  gushing  tide  of  his 
pious  euiotions.  He  seldom  travelled  beyond  his  own  native  county,  and  was 
therefore  known  only  by  finme  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  L.  GRAHAM. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  S.  PLUMER,  D.D. 

BiXTiMOfts,  Md.,  November  27, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Turner.  I  never  was  intimate  with  him,  and  never  was  at  his  house  but  once, 
and  that  for  not  more  than  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  company  inquired  con- 
cerning his  lienlth .  He  repled, — *'  It  is  not  pleasant  to  fill  the  ears  of  our  friends 
with  tlic  talc  of  our  infirmities,  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie — ^I  am  not  well;'*  and 
immediately  began  to  inquire  respecting  the  prospects  of  religion  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

I  never  heard  him  preach  but  twice.  He  was  then  aged  and  quite  infirm.  The 
first  time  I  heard  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  Hanover  Presbytery  in  Lynchburg, 
in  tho  fnll  of  1826.  My  expectation  was  high.  But  he  &r  transcended  it.  The 
last  time  T  heard  him  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  the  same 
place,  not  long  before  his  death.  Between  him  and  the  late  Dr.  Baxter  had  long 
existed  a  very  strong  and  tender  friendship.  Though  very  different  in  their  n>en- 
tal  habits,  yut  their  hearts  were  alike  warm,  tender  and  generous.  Dr.  Baxter 
offered  the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  and  when  he  asked  Qod  to  bless  his  aged 
servant,  and  enable  him  once  more  to  bear  a  good  testimony  for  Christ,  his  emo- 
tions were  irrepressible.  I  believe  every  devout  man  in  that  house  said  Jimtn  to 
that  prayer.  And  it  was  answered.  For  although  Mr.  Turner's  discourse  had 
less  logical  connection  than  the  one  I  had  heard  before,  its  spiritual  power  and 
its  impressiveness  were  even  greater.  The  audience  was  very  large.  There 
were  present  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  many  less  distinguished  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  farmers,  wagoners,  boatmen,  negroes, 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  They  all  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected, 
and  in  the  same  way.  He  invariably  put  his  hearers  off  their  guard  by  making 
tho  most  plain  and  simple  remarks.  A  little  child  could  not  have  seemed  more 
artless.  Indeed  you  were  often  smiling  at  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations. 
Yet  all  of  a  sudden, — ^you  knew  not  how, — but  by  remarks  no  less  simple,  yet 
inimitably  pathetic,  you  would  be  bathed  in  tears,  and  even  convulsed  with  weep- 
ing.   But  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  feeling,  which  I  never  saw  surpassed,  be 
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would,  by  a  senteBoe,  relkye  the  whole  audience.  Indeed,  some  persons  felt,  at 
such  sudden  changes,  a  great  desire  to  laugh.  They  were  not  thdr  own  masters. 
I  felt  greatly  ashamed  to  be  seen  laughing,  and  covered  my  head.  At  last  I  saw 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice  affected  just  as  I  was.  This  reliered  me  for  the  time. 
Yet  there  was  no  levity  there.  The  preacher  was  as  solemn  as  any  man  I  ever 
saw.  Had  he  at  any  moment  said, — *'  let  us  pray,"  I  suppose  every  man  in  the 
house  would  have  felt  that  it  was  proper.  Indeed,  in  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  time  I  found  myself  laughing,  I  was  weeping  convulsively  at  his  description 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  joys  of  Heaven.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  more  solemn  impression  made  on  a  large  congregation,  than  by  that  ser  • 
mon. 

Mr.  Turner  had  great  advantages  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a  large  man  with 
noble  features,  and  a  very  pleasant  yet  commanding  voice.  Uis  emotions,  how* 
ever  strong,  never  impaired  the  strength,  sweetness,  or  clearness,  of  his  tones. 
He  was  naturally  what  Quintilian  calls  a  good  man.  His  impulses  were  noble 
and  generous.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  irreligion,  he  had  despised  meanness, 
and  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  candour.  Every  one  who  saw  him  believed 
that  he  was  a  sincere  and  kind  man.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  man,  in 
whom  there  was  such  an  exuberance  of  what  the  French  call  '*  bonhomie"  as  in 
Mr.  Turner.  Then  he  always  regarded  and  spoke  of  himself  as  a  miracle  of 
grace.  His  gratitude  to  Christ  seemed  to  be  like  the  waters  of  a  mighty  river. 
He  never  appeared  so  joyous  as  when  speaking  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  chosen 
people. 

I  never  saw  but  one  James  Turner  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
see  another.  I  would  readily  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  hear  such  a  sermon  as 
either  of  those  I  heard  from  him.  I  have  never  seen  any  man  sway  an  audience 
as  ho  did.  Old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned,  saint  and  sinner,  the  white 
man  and  the  black  man,  felt  and  owned  his  power. 

Mr.  Turner  had  not  read  very  much.  Yet  he  was  far,  far  removed  fVom  igno- 
rance. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  practical  writers,  and  he  had 
studied  his  whole  Bible  with  much  prayer  to  God,  and  with  a  great  love  for  the 
truth.  He  well  understood  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  preached 
them  constantly.  He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  He  prac- 
tised on  the  principle  that  '*  one  hour  of  brotherly  love  is  worth  a  whole  eternity 
of  contention;"  yet  he  firmly  defended  truth  and  righteousness,  when  they  were 
assailed. 

He  saw  great  afflictions  in  his  day,  but  they  were  sanctified  to  him.  When 
I  last  saw  him,  he  had  buried  seven  of  his  children,  but  they  had  died  in  faith. 
His  ttUusion  to  his  shortly  meeting  them  in  Heaven  produced  in  the  audience  a 
degree  of  emotion  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  prolong.  It  will  sur- 
prise no  one  to  hear  that  he  was  quite  unequal  in  his  preaching.  Though  always 
iiuniUe,  he  seemed  peculiarly  mortified  when  he  did  not  succeed.  This  I  have 
heard  from  others. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  Theological  Seminaries,  and  of  all  good  institutions. 
Thousands  remember  his  masterly,  though  brief,  commendations  of  the  Bible 
Society.  In  the  last  sermon  which  I  heard  from  him,  he  greatly  commended 
it.  He  was,  in  few  words,  a  great,  humble,  eloquent,  candid,  afiectionate,  fear- 
less man  of  God.  He  left  few,  if  any,  enemies  behind  him.  Thousands  on 
earth  still  remember  his  preaching  as  the  most  exciting  exercise  to  which  they 
ever  listened. 

Very  respectfully  and  afiectionatdy  yours, 

WK.  S.  PLUMEB. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JESSE  H.  TURNER 

RiOKMOVD,  Ya.,  December  28, 1847. 
Rey.  and  dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  that  may  seem  to  attach  to 
the  testimony  of  a  son  in  respect  to  a  venerated  and  beloved  parent,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  refuse  your  request  for  some  reminbcences  of  my  lamented 
father. 

My  father's  early  advantages  for  education,  as  you  may  have  learned  from 
other  sources,  were  not  very  extensive.  Nevertheless,  from  his  constant  perusal, 
or  I  should  rather  say  careful  study,  of  the  best  writers  on  Divinity,  in  connec* 
tion  with  a  naturally  correct  taste,  his  use  of  language  in  his  public  discourses 
did  not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  ear.  I  never  saw  any  one  who  had  a 
greater  passion  for  reading  than  he.  On  several  occasions,  while  I  was  with  him 
on  a  visit,  be  asked  me  if  I  could  not  procure  for  him  some  new  work,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  read  all  the  books  in  his  own  small  library  over  and  over 
again.  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Owen,  were  among  his  &vourite  authors;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly recollect  hearing  him  say  that  Robert  Hall,  in  respect  to  both  sentiment 
and  style,  came  nei^rer  to  his  beau  ideal  than  any  other  man. 

I  would  like  to  say  something,  and  indeed  I  ought  to  say  something,  in  regard 
to  his  manner  in  the  pulpit;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  him  justice  in  this  respect 
that  I  almost  shrink  from  the  attempt.  However,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  In 
liis  exordium  he  was  solemn,  but  perfectly  natural  and  simple.  You  would  hare 
supposed  that  any  child  might  say  the  same  things  in  the  same  way.  He 
seemed  to  seize  at  once  upon  whatever  was  prominent  or  striking  in  his  text,  and 
to  present  it  in  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  manner.  At  the  beginning,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  always  low,  strongly  resembling  a  familiar  conversation 
with  his  hearers.  But  gradually  and  imperceptibly  warming  with  his  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  elevating  his  voice,  he  frequently, — I  may  say  generally, 
gained  the  entire  control  of  his  audience; — moving,  melting,  and  swaying  them 
just  as  he  pleased;  and  all  this  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort  on  his  part. 
I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  gone  to  hear  him  preach,  resolved  that  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  excited  by  him.  But,  notwithstanding  my  resolu- 
tion, his  simple  and  unpretending  manner  would  throw  me  entirely  off  my 
guard,  and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  found  that  he  was  leading  me  whither- 
soever he  listed. 

The  subjects  on  which  he  preached  were,  I  think,  as  varied  as  usual.  But 
if  there  was  one  in  which  he  delighted  more  than  in  any  other,  and  which  seemed 
to  stir  his  soul  to  its  lowest  depths,  it  was  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
salvation  of  the  sinner.  His  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  convince  the  sinner 
that  God  did  not  destroy  him,  but  that  he  destroyed  himself,  and  was  therefore 
wholly  responsible  for  his  own  ruin. 

He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  sermons  with  very  considerable  care.  It  is 
true  that  he  never  wrote  them  out  at  full  length,  but  usually  wrote,  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  leading  ideas  on  which 
he  was  to  dwell,  including  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  his  discourse.  This 
paper,  thus  prepared,  he  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  small  pocket  Bible, 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  needed  for  use.  In  the  morning,  before  preaching, 
making  use  of  these  short  notes,  he  carefully  studied  his  subject — I  mean  the 
sentiment,  not  the  words, — for  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  trusted  to  the  occm- 
sion  for  the  form  of  expression.  In  preaching,  he  always  held  his  little  Bible  in 
his  hand,  referring  frequently  to  his  notes.  I  think  it  probable  that,  without  his 
notes  for  a  security,  he  would  often  have  found  himself  unable  readily  to  recall 
the  train  of  thought  which  he  had  projected. 

My  father  was  blessed  with  an  eminently  successful  ministry.  I  distinctly 
recollect  three  extensive  revivals  among  his  people,  as  the  result  of  which  a  very 
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considerable  number  were  gathered  into  the  Church.  In  addition  to  this,  a  con- 
stant blessing  seemed  to  attend  his  ministrations,  in  the  frequent  conversion 
of  souls  in  a  more  quiet  and  silent  way. 

lie  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  Temperance.  In  the  year  1818,  before  there 
was  any  excitement  on  this  subject,  he  preached  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence;  and  not  without  effect, — for  several  of  the  families  in 
his  congregation  from  that  time  adopted  the  principle.  By  the  way,  I  believe 
this  sermon  on  Temperanoe  was  one  of  the  only  two  sermons  which  he  ever  wrote 
out.  It  was  heard  by  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  of  his,  who  had  formerly 
been  an  elder  in  his  church,  but  had  removed  to  the  *'  £ir  West;"  and  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  it,  that,  by  his  earnest  request,  my  &ther  wrote  it  out 
after  it  was  delivered,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  it. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  was  always  in  a  high 
degree  cordial,  confiding  and  afiectionate.  A  little  incident  which  I  beg  leave  to 
relate,  will  illustrate  this  trait  of  his  character.  On  a  certain  occasion,  there  was  a 
considerable  revival  in  one  of  his  congregations.  Dr.  Baxter,  who  then  lived  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  some  forty  miles  distant, — well  knowing  how  acceptable 
his  services  would  be  at  such  a  time,  came  to  pay  my  father  a  visit, — bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  his  young  people,  that  they  might  mingle  in 
the  revival,  and  become  imbued  with  its  spirit.  At  the  first  opportunity,  the 
Doctor  was  requested  to  preach.  The  sermon  was  a  good  one, — a  very  good  one, 
as  all  Dr.  Baxter's  were,  but  still,  as  my  father  thought,  was  marked  by  too 
little  zeal  and  unction.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  took  his  seat,  my  father 
remarked  to  him, — ''This  wont  do,  Doctor,  you  must  try  again."  The  next 
day  the  Doctor  preached  again,  and  was  then  told  that  he  had  done  better,  but 
still  it  would  not  do  yet.  Before  the  third  efibrt,  his  heart  had  become  thoroughly 
warmed,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  lively  feelings,  he  delivered  a  sermon 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect.  When  he  sat  down,  my  father  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, — *'  This  tvill  do;  now  go  home  and  preach  in  this 
manner  to  your  own  people,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  soon  be  blessed  with  a 
revival."  He  was  intimately  associated  with  most  of  the  more  prominent  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  Virginia  of  his  day ;  but  with  no  one  did  he  maintain  a  more 
delightful  fraternal  intercourse  than  with  Dr.  Baxter.  For  a  considerable  time, 
they  had  their  residence  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  and  when,  afterwards,  they 
were  separated  by  a  greater  distance,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  B.'s  removal,  they 
still  cherished  for  each  other  the  warmest  affection,  and  welcomed  their  less  fre^ 
quent  meetings  as  occasions  of  great  and  mutual  interest. 
With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

J.  H.  TURNER. 
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JOHN  ANDERSON,  D.  D  * 

1791—1885. 

John  Andbbson  was  the  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Donnj)  Anderson, 
and  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  cm  the  10th  of  April,  1767.  His 
paternal  grandfather  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  this  country ; 
and  his  father  was  a  native  of  Sootland ;  so  that  his  extraction  is  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  Scotch  Irish.  His  ancestry,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  was  uniformly  Presbyterian. 

His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  &rmer ;  and  he  himself  worked  on 
a  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was  about  seventeen, 
he  entered  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  his  day,  where  he  received  his  entire  classical  and  theologi- 
cal education.  His  mind  became  first  permanently  impressed  with  Divine 
truth,  during  an  awakening  in  the  Academy,  which  occurred  under  the 
labours  of  the  Rev.  James  McGready,  who  had  himself  been  hopefully  con- 
verted through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  had  wandered,  on  a  preaching  tour,  as  far  South  as  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N. 
C,  in  the  year  1791,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  orduned  as  an  evangelist. 
He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  Southern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Northern  part  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  this  field  passed  the  first  two 
years  of  bis  ministerial  life.  From  1793  to  1798  or  1799,  he  itinerated 
through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  sometimes  crossing  the 
Ohio,  and  preaching  to  the  settlements  in  what  is  now  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
During  these  years,  he  travelled  without  aid  from  any  missionary  associa- 
tion, and  was  not  only  subjected  to  great  privations  and  dangers,  but  actu- 
ally suffered  for  want  of  the  means  of  an  adequate  support. 

In  1801,  he  began  his  labours  in  Upper  Buffalo  Church,  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  the  next  year.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  pastoral  relation,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
until  it  was  dissolved,  by  his  own  request,  on  account  of  declming  health, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1833. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  the  year  1821. 

Dr.  Anderson  never  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  yet  he  so 
husbanded  his  strength  as  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  regularly  until  within  eighteen  months  of  his  death,  and 
occasionally  until  within  four  months  of  it.  His  last  illness  was  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  throat  and  lungs — in  fact  the  winding  up  of  a  disease  under 
svhioh  he  had  laboured  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died  at  his  own  resi- 
dence, surrounded  by  all  his  children  except  one,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1835,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  hours  were  eminently 
peaceful,  and  his  only  hope  and  only  glorying  were  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

He  was  married,  March  10,  1800,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  James  and 
Elisabeth  (Morrison)  Byera,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.     They  had  ten 
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ehildren,  eight  of  whom  roaohed  maturity.  Two  of  them  have  been  gradu- 
ated at  WaahiDgton  College,  Pa.  William  C.  (now  the  Bev.  Dr.)  Ander- 
son, who  was  graduated  in  1824,  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  clergyman 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  John,  a  younger  son,  who  w»s  graduated 
at  the  same  College  in  1834,  is  engaged  in  commercial  and  other  kindred 
pursuits.     Mrs.  Anderson  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854. 

Dr.  Anderson  conducted  the  theological  education  of  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  eminence  in  the  Church. 
He  was  also,  during  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  life,  extensively  engaged  in 
missionary  operations.  He  was  one,  if  not  of  the  originators,  at  least  of 
the  most  active  members,  of  the  Old  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society ;  and  under  its  direction  he  made  several  tours  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  Biver.  He  was  also  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  mission  on  the  Maumee,  and  visited  it  once  in  com- 
pany with  the  Bev.  E.  Macurdy,  with  a  view  to  settle  some  existing  diffi- 
culties. After  the  transfer  of  that  station  to  the  United  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  that  Society, 
and  subsequently  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  into  which  it  was  merged.  In  forming  the  present  General  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Pittsburg,  in  1831,  he  took  a  most 
lively  interest,  and  extended  to  it  his  cordial  and  active  support  till  the 
close  of  life. 

It  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Anderson  published  any  thing,  exoept  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Popish  controversy,  and  another  series  on  the  Temperanoa 
question — both  in  the  Pittsburg  Becorder. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  SAMUEL  McFARBEN,  D.  D. 

GoiTGaviTT,  Pa.,  October  16, 1866. 

Dear  Sir:  My  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Anderson,  were  abundant.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
it  is  true,  commenced  when  he  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  I  quite  a  youth. 
But  I  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  many  ministers  and  other  persons,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  were  associated  with  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  and 
of  their  estimate  of  his  character  I  have  no  doubt.  Though  brought  up  at  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  his  pastoral  charge,  I  frequently  heard  him 
preach  during  my  boyhood.  When  I  was  a  student  at  College,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  afterwards  prosecuted  my  theological  studies 
under  his  direction,  and,  during  one  year,  boarded  in  his  family,  and  attended 
cons  tan  tl5  on  his  ministry. 

In  person,  Dr.  Anderson  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  height;  and,  at  least 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  inclined  to  stoop.  His  form  was  slender,  his 
visage  thin,  and  his  complexion  cadaverous.  He  had  a  small,  dark  eye,  which 
was  occasionally  lighted  up  in  conversation,  and  more  especially  in  the  pulpit,  so 
as  to  be  very  animated  and  piercing. 

As  a  man,  he  was  characterized  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  by  candour,  sincerity,  and  straightforwardness,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
society.  He  had  little  taste  for  display  or  ceremony,  and  would  never  stoop  to 
any  thing  approaching  to  finesse.  Unassuming  and  unostentatious  himself,  the 
efforts  of  others  to  display  themselves  never  deceived  him.  He  had  a  keen  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  easily  penetrated  any  disguise  that  might  be 
assumed.  He  was  emphatically  a  lover  of  peace — kind  and  courteous  towards 
all.     While  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  offence,  he  was  entirely  free  from  that  morbid 
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sontitiTeness  which  often  takes  oflbnee  where  none  is  intended.  Bat,  wHli  afl 
liis  peaceable  tendencies,  he  possessed  great  moral  courage,  and  never  hesitated 
to  r^uke  Tioe  ieariessly,  whenever  there  was  occasion.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  was  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  at  a  time  when  the 
practice  of  drinking  was  almost  universal.  Years  before  there  was  any  general 
movement  on  the  subject,  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  part  of  his  con- 
gregation to  adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  banish  the  bottle  from 
their  harvest  fields. 

As  a  pastor,  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his  people.  That  he  possessed 
great  power  as  a  preacher  was  felt  by  all  who  heard  him ;  and  yet  few  of  them 
perhaps  could  tell  wherein  his  strength  lay.  In  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liarly attractive  or  commanding.  Nor  had  he  a  remarkably  brilliant  imagina- 
tion; nor  did  he  often  make  a  direct  attempt  to  arouse  the  passions  of  his  audi- 
ence; but  yet  there  was  something  in  his  preaching  whkh  never  fkiled  to  secure 
an  earnest  attention,  and  not  un frequently  his  hearers  would  be  so  absorbed  as 
entirely  to  forget  the  preacher  in  the  subject. 

One  characteristic  which  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  was 
their  remarkable  perspicuity.  Having  himself  a  perfectly  clear  perception  of  the 
ideas  he  wished  to  convey,  he  expressed  them  clearly,  without  repetition  or  cir- 
cumlocution. He  was  never  tedious, — ^never  dwelt  on  an  idea,  turning  it  over 
and  over  until  his  audience  became  wearied. 

And  then  there  was  a  deep  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his  manner.  His  eye 
and  his  countenance  indicated  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  standing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  treating  with  man,  as  God's  ambassador,  on  the  most 
momentous  of  all  subjects.  Even  the  hardened  profligate  was  not  unfrequently 
moved  by  his  solemn  and  earnest  expostulations. 

But  that  which  more  than  any  thing  else  gave  power  to  his  preaching,  was  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  conscience — ^laying  open  to  his  hearers  the  secret  work- 
ings of  their  own  hearts.  He  was  eminently  what  is  sometimes  denominated 
a  searching  preacher;  and  it  was  on  this  account  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other, 
that  his  preaching  found  so  much  favour,  especially  with  serious  Christians  and 
anxious  inquirers. 

In  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry, 
he  made  but  little  use  of  the  pen;  and  never,  it  is  believed,  preached  with  even 
short  notes  before  him.  But  no  intelligent  hearer  could  doubt  that  his  subject 
had  been  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  matter  of  his  discourse  carefully  and  logi- 
cally arranged,  in  his  own  mind.  Hence  the  leading  points  of  his  subject  were 
easily  remembered  and  recalled  by  the  attentive  hearer.  His  manner  of  sermon- 
izing was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  such  as  could  not  be  safely  copied  by  others. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  latter  remark  now  occurs  to  me: — One  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  co-presbyters,  who  greatly  admired  him,  and  had  undertaken,  it 
appears,  to  make  him  his  model  in  the  pulpit,  complained  to  a  ministerial  brother 
that,  for  several  weeks,  he  had  not  enjoyed  his  ordinary  freedom  in  preaching, 
and  had,  in  his  own  estimation,  fiftUen  far  below  his  common  standard.  '*  But  at 
length,"  said  he,  **  I  have  discovered  the  reason — ^I  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
John  Anderson's  tools."  But  notwithstanding  the  type  of  his  sermons  was 
peculiar,  there  was  great  variety,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, but  in  their  texture  and  form.  And  hence  his  people  never  grew  weaiy 
of  him, — never  desired  a  change;  but  reluctantly  consented  to  his  dismission, 
when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  ask  a  release  from  pastoral  duties. 

As  a  teacher  of  Theology,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  developing  the  native  tal- 
ent of  his  pupils.  Whilst  he  shunned  that  mawkish  dislike  for  all  controversy, 
which  would  allow  the  truth  to  sufier  rather  than  incur  opposition  in  its  defence, 
his  aim  was  to  train  his  pupils  for  preaching  the  truth  rather  than  figuring  in 
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polemics.     "  Preach  the  Gospel ;  pat  as  much  Gospd  as  possible  into  cTcry  db- 
ooorse," — ^was  the  tubstance  of  his  oft-repeated  adTioe. 

In  estimating  the  talents  and  attainments  of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Several  of  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  itinerant  labours.  This  seemed  to  be  required 
by  the  feeble  state  of  his  health.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  Presbytery, 
when  they  licensed  him,  expected  him  to  preach  a  few  sermons,  and  then  die. 
That  the  work  of  an  itinerant  missionary  is  very  unfavourable  to  habits  of  study, 
it  is  easy  to  see.  Afler  his  settlement,  the  extent  of  his  charge  was  such  as  to 
require  much  of  his  time  for  pastoral  engagements.  And  even  if  other  duties 
had  not  prevented,  the  state  of  his  health  was  never  such  as  to  admit  of  intense 
and  long  continued  application  to  his  studies.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  library, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  his  support,  was  always  small.  That  he  should  have 
attained,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  such  eminence  in  the  Church, 
and  among  his  brethren,  certainly  proves  that  his  natural  endowments  were  of 
a  high  order.  But  his  highest  praise  is  that  these  endowments  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  that  Blessed  Master  in  whom  he  trusted  for  redemption,  and 
whose  glory  he  sought  as  the  great  end  of  his  life  and  labours. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  KoFARREN. 


JAMES  BLYTHE,  D.  D  * 
1791—1842. 

James  Blythe,  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Blythe,  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  October  28,  1765.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
Scottish  extraction.  His  father  seems  to  have  designed  him  from  his  youth 
for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  hence  he  was  early  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar school  in  his  native  county,  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek.  The  study  of 
Latin,  however,  proved  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he  begged  to  be  permit- 
ted to  lay  it  aside  ;  and  his  father  gravely  assented,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  him  to  be  in  readiness  to  drive  one  of  his  wagons  to  Charleston. 
The  boy,  knowing  that  there  was  no  alternative,  submitted  to  the  requisi- 
tion ;  but,  on  his  return,  assured  his  father  that  the  journey  had  cured  him 
of  his  aversion  to  Latin,  and  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to  return  to  his 
'studies.  He,  accordingly,  did  resume  them,  and,  in  due  time,  joined  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  where  he  completed  his  scientific  and  classical  course 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith.  He  was  a  professor  of 
religion  before  he  went  to  College ;  but  so  adverse  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit- 
ual mind  were  all  the  influences  by  which  he  was  there  surrounded,  that 
he  cut  loose  from  the  restraints  of  a  Chrbtian  profession,  and  passed  among 
his  gay  associates  for  a  thorough  devotee  to  worldly  vanities.  It  was  a 
singular  circumstance  by  which  he  was  brought  to  reflection,  and  recovered 
from  his  wanderings.  A  student  in  College  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  whom  he  had  known  only  as  a  companion  in  levity  and  sin,  had  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  reading  hb  Bible,  and  supplicating  tho 

•  M6S.  from  bit  Anilj.— Davidrai'i  Hlti.  Pred).  Ch.,  Ky. 
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rentwing  iafloeitoe  of  tke  Holy  Spirit.  While  he  was  thos  eagaged  in  Aeie 
eecret  exercises,  young  Blylhe  oame  to  the  door  »ad  kiMM^Ledt  and  u  he 
received  no  answer,  he  oontinned  knocking,  and  with  so  nuoh  Tiol^Me  diat 
his  comrade  within  feared  that  the  door  would  be  forced  open ;  and,  thero- 
fore,  he  unlocked  it,  and  let  him  in.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he  took  up  a 
book  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  found  that  it  was  a  Bible.  "  Do  joa 
read  such  a  book  as  this  ?  ** — was  Blythe's  inquiry.  His  friend  was  strongly 
tempted  for  the  moment  to  conceal  his  convictions,  and  turn  the  whole  into 
ridicule ;  but  he  summoned  resolution  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  which  was 
that  his  conscience  was  heavily  burdened  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness. 
Blythe  burst  into  tears,  and  told  him  that  there  was  much  more  hope  for 
him  than  for  himself;  for  that  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  professor  of 
religion,  and  had  been  living  in  open  vii^tion  of  his  Christian  obligations. 
From  that  time,  however,  Blythe  broke  away  from  the  influences  which  bad 
ensnared  him,  and  engaged  heartily  and  efficiently  in  the  discharge  of  his 
various  Christian  duties ;  and  this  event  marked  the  commencement  of  an 
extensive  revival  of  religion. 

Having  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney,  in  1789,  and  devoted  some  time 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Blythe  was  licensed  by  the  Orange  Presbytery;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1791,  he  visited  Kentucky,  and  preached  at  Punt  Lick,  and 
other  places.  On  the  25  th  of  July,  1793,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
Pastor  of  Pisgah  and  Clear  Creek  Churches.  At  this  time,  there  was  great 
danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  saj 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  every  man  to  attend  preaching  armtd,  and  that 
even  the  minister  carried  his  rifle  and  rode  with  his  holsters.  He  resigned 
his  charge,  after  having  held  it  but  a  short  time,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
was  annually  appointed  a  stated  supply  by  the  Presbytery.  In  this  way  he 
ministered  to  the  Pisgah  Church,  upwards  of  forty  years. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  and  j\largaret  (Irving)  McElroy,  who  had  removed  to  Kentucky  from 
Rockbridge  County,  Va. 

When  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania  were  engaged  in  establishing  the 
Kentucky  Academy,  Mr.  Blythe  and  the  Rev.  David  Rice  were  associated, 
in  1795,  in  an  agency  through  the  Eastern  States,  in  aid  of  that  object. 
Their  eff'ort  was  very  successful,  as  they  obtained  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  sum  President  Washington  and  Vice  President  Adams 
contributed  each  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Aaron  Burr,  fifty.  When,  in  1798, 
tbe  Academy  was  merged  in  the  University  of  Transylvania,  Dr.  Bljthc 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  Geography  ;  and  subsequently  he  was  the  acting  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  When  Dr.  HoUey  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, in  1818,  Dr.  Blythe  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  department.     This  place  he  resigned  in  1881. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1806. 

In  connection  with  his  Professorship  he  held  a  pastoral  charge,  being 
associated,  for  some  years,  with  the  Rev.  James  Welsh,*  as  Colleague  P»s- 

*  Jav IS  Wblsh  waa  licensed  to  preach  on  the  27tli  of  Jalj,  179S,  and  reoommended  to  tke 
Sjnod  of  Virginia  m  a  missionary.  After  lalx>arinK  for  a  year  in  the  bonnds  of  the  RediUsM 
fPitmhjtwj,  and  deoUniog  a  call  in  ]f  ason  County,  Kj.,  he  mm  ordained  Pastor  of  tlie  Lexiof • 
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tor  of  the  Chmrch  in  Lextngton.  The  oo-paatonhip  is  said  to  have  been 
less  harmonions  than  could  have  been  desired. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812 ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
political  opinions,  became  inyolved  in  a  oontroyersj  with  Mr.  William 
L*  McCalla,  then  a  candidate  for  licensure,  and  holding  an  opposite  political 
creed.  Mr.  McOalla  arraigned  him  at  the  bar  of  his  Presbytery,  on  n 
yariety  of  charges,  and  the  case  was  finally  referred  to  Synod.  In  respect 
to  seyeral  points  Dr.  Blythe  made  due  acknowledgments,  and  on  the  whole, 
was  honourably  acquitted. 

In  1812,  he  commenced  publishing  a  monthly  periodical,  called  '*  The 
Eyangelical  Record  and  Western  Review ; "  which,  however,  reached  only 
to  the  second  volume. 

About  the  time  that  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  estab- 
lished a  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  which  were  introduced  many  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  especially  the  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science.  He  was  exceedingly  thorough  in  his  instructions,  and  his  influence 
in  this  department  was  widely  and  deeply  felt. 

In  1816,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  1831,  he  attended  the  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Presbyteries, 
which  met  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  (General  Assembly,  on  the 
subject  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  was  chosen  Moderator.  In  1834,  ho 
signed  the  memorable  **  Act  and  Testimony; "  and  in  1835,  was  one  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  called  by  those  who 
had  signed  that  instrument.  In  1837,  he  was  one  of  the  Convention  of 
ministers  and  elders,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  May,  to 
deliberate  on  **  some  plan  of  reform  "  in  the  Church ;  and  of  this  Body  he 
was  elected  temporary  chairman.  In  the  great  controversy  that  divided  the 
Church,  his  sympathies  and  acts  were  with  the  Old  School  party. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Blythe  was  chosen  President  of  South  Hanover  College, 
Ind.  He  accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  for  several  years,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  great  acceptance,  at  the  same  time  giving  more  or  less 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  place.  In 
1836,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  and,  inrishing  still  to  labour 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  he  accepted  an  invitation  in  October,  1837, 
from  the  New  Lexington  Church,  ten  miles  from  Hanover,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  desist  from  labour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Dr.  Blythe's  health  began  very  perceptibly  to 
fail,  though  he  still  preached  occasionally,  and  was  able  to  read  and  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends.  After  a  few  months,  his  disease,  which  was 
dropsy,  took  on  a  more  decided  form,  and  from  that  time  he  had  only  brief 
intervals  of  relief  from  suffering  until  his  death.  He  viewed  the  approach 
of  death  with  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind,  and  bore  the  fullest  testimony 
to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  Christian  faith.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1842,  aged  seventy-seven ;  and  was  buried  in  a  small  enclosure  on  his 
own  ground  at  Hanover. 

ton  And  Georgetown  Cbordhee,  February  17,  179S,  in  which  obarge  be  oontinned  till  1S04.  On 
aoooant  of  his  inadeqnate  Mdarv,  he  wm  obliged  to  praotlie  medicine  for  the  foraort  of  hii^ 
fiuBily.  In  1799,  he  wu  appointed  Profeeeor  of  ancient  langoagei  in  Tranfylranla  Uairer- 
Aij. 
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Dr.  Blythe  pablisbed  the  Sermon  whidi  lie  deliTered  on  tokiiig  leaTa 
of  his  Church  at  Lexington,  1832,  and  one  or  two  other  oocasional  dia- 
oonrses. 

Dr.  Blythe  had  twelve  children, — five  sons  and  seyen  daoghters.  Three 
only  of  hb  sons  lived  to  reach  manhood.  The  eldest  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Kiver  Raisin,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  second  son  died  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  college  course.  His  third  son 
{Samuel  Daeies)  was  born  March  27, 1804 ;  was  graduated  at  TransyWaniA 
University  in  1824 ;  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation,  where  he  remained  three  years ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1827  ;  acted  as  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  during  the  winter  of  1827-28 ;  was  settled 
in  the  autumn  of  1828  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hillsboro*,  0.,  and 
resigned  hb  charge  after  a  few  years  for  want  of  adequate  support ;  became 
stated  supply  at  South  Hanover,  Ind.,  for  four  years  ;  was  afterwards  settled 
in  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Philadelphia,  but  remained  there  for  only  » 
short  time  ;  was  settled  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  1837,  where,  in  conneetioa 
with  hb  pastoral  labours,  he  conducted  a  classical  school ;  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel  while  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  in  consequence  of  whiott  he 
ceased  preaching  for  a  year,  without  giving  up  his  school ;  resumed  preach- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  year, — shortly  after  which,  decided  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary consumption  appeared,  of  which  he  died  in  June,  1843.  Hb  fourth 
son,  Joseph  PT.,  has  been  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.  Hb  fifth  son,  James  £.,b  a  lawyer  in  Indiana.  Mrs.  Blythe, 
who  was  a  lady  of  fine  intellect,  and  most  exemplary  Chrbtian  character, 
died  in  January,  1835.  She  fell  dead  in  the  street,  as  she  was  returBiog 
home  from  a  vbit  of  mercy  to  a  poor  woman. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL,  D.  D. 

WiHOHESTBa,  Ya.,  September  7, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Blythe  commenced  when  we  mn 
students  together  at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  Though  he  was  three  or  four 
years  older  than  myself,  our  acquaintance,  after  we  both  became  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  religion,  grew  into  a  most  intimate  friendship.  But  when 
we  left  College,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  much  the  greater  part  of  hb  life.  As  our 
fields  of  labour  were  so  distant  from  each  other,  we  seldom  met  after  we  parted 
at  College;  though  we  occasionally  exchanged  letters,  and  always  retained  a 
deep  interest  in  each  others'  welfare.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  we  were 
thrown  more  together,  and  twice  we  served  together  as  Commissioners  to  the 
Qeneral  Assembly,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  mutually  reviving  early 
recollections. 

Dr.  Blythe  was  unqnestionably  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  of  very  con- 
siderable erudition.  He  was  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  and  in  the  pulpit  espe- 
cially had  a  good  degree  of  fervour  and  animation.  I  doubt  not  that  hb  duties 
as  Professor  in  the  College  considerably  interfered  with  his  success  as  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor:  and  yet  I  believe  he  always  considered  the  duties  of  the  mimstry 
as  paramount  to  those  of  the  Professorship.  His  lectures,  especially  on  Chem- 
istry, were  highly  popular  and  useful.  He  probably  showed  his  strength  as  a 
lecturer,  a  disciplinarian,  and  a  debater  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  even  more  than 
in  the  pulpit.  I  have  never  heard  the  consistency  or  the  purity  of  hb  Chrbtian 
or  ministerial  character  called  in  question  by  any  one. 
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In  person,  Dr.  Bljthe  was  tall  and  straight;  his  face  was  hroad  and  of  nxddj 
complexion;  and  his  gait  and  general  appearance  dignified  almost  to  sternness. 
There  was  something  in  his  manner,  which  at  first  would  he  very  likely  to  leare 
an  impression  that  he  lacked  ati'abilitj;  but  it  quickly  disappeared  on  an  acquain- 
tance with  him,  and  you  felt  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  kindly  and  genial  dis- 
position. Ue  had  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  was  always  candid,  and  some- 
times a  little  abrupt,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.     Ue  was 

'*  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust; 
"  Inflexible  to  all  and  obstinately  just." 

He  commanded  great  respect  wherever  he  was  known,  and  filled  an  important 
place  in  society  with  marked  dignity  and  usefulness. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HILL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  D.  MoMASTER,  D.  D. 
paasiDiHT  or  xluii  uhitbrsitt. 

Miami  Univbrsitt,  November  80, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blythe 
was  confined  to  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  life, — ^I  having  previously 
seen  him  on  only  one  occasion  a  few  years  before,  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I,  therefore, — though  during  this  period 
my  intercourse  with  him  was  frequent,  intimate  and  cordial, — feel  myself  less  com- 
petent to  give  a  truthful  and  adequate  delineation  of  his  character,  than  if  I  had 
known  him  during  his  earlier  years,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  life.  The  impression 
I  received  of  him,  I,  under  this  disadvantage,  send  to  you,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  see  fit,— only  regretting  that  the 
representation  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  subject. 

One  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Blythe,  during  the  period  I  knew 
him,  would  have  seen  a  gentleman  advanced  to  a  good  old  age,  of  portly  person 
and  commanding  presence;  of  stature  a  little  above  the  medium  height;  a  frame 
stoutly  built;  a  habit  full  but  not  corpulent,  and  of  sanguineous  complexion  and 
temperament;  a  countenance,  of  features  strongly  enough  marked,  but  regular 
and  pleasing;  and  a  large  and  well-formed  head  with  a  full  covering  of  whitened 
locks, — the  hoary  head,  in  him  a  crown  of  glory,  because  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness;  though  well  stricken  in  years,  erect  and  firm  in  posture;  of  stately 
gait  and  dignified  mien,  and  of  manners  at  first  sight  a  little  formal  and  stiff,  but 
which  soon  relaxed  into  a  demeanour  bland,  courteous  and  cordial. 

If  any  one,  admitted  to  his  friendship  and  confidence,  had  the  heart  in  cold 
blood  to  apply  the  dissecting  knife  to  the  character  of  this  fine  old  gentleman,  so 
venerable  for  years  and  his  services  to  religion  and  learning,  now  gone  to  his 
reward  with  God,  no  doubt  he  might  be  able  to  indicate  in  that  character  some 
defects  and  infirmities;  for  some  imperfections  are  implied  in  the  possession  of 
our  common  nature.  I  have  no  disposition  to  such  an  occupation;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  venerable  friend,  over  any  imperfections, 
whatever  they  were,  which  a  critical  eye  might  have  discerned,  those  qualities 
worthy  of  approval  and  respect  greatly  predominated,  and  that  his  character 
was  one  of  much  and  various  excellence. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  Blythe,  in  public  bodies  and  in  private  life,  exhibited  a 
certain  air  which,  to  a  casual  observer,  or  to  an  unfriendly  eye,  might  seem  to 
savour  of  ostentatiousness  and  assumption  of  superiority.  This  appearance, 
however,  scarcely  existed  beyond  the  threshold  of  intercourse.  This  passed,  his 
whole  deportment  was  in  an  unusual  degree  open,  fi^ee,  communicative  and  kind. 
Toward  those  for  whom  he  had  no  respect,  his  bearing  was  apt  to  be  such  as  to 
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indicate  in  what  ligbt  b«  Tiewed  them;  and  where  he  thought  there  v«s  imperti- 
nent obtrasiteness,  he  often  put  on  an  expression  of  contempt  and  wcom&laet^ 
which  it  were  better  to  avoid  even  toward  those  who  majr  proToke  it.  Yet  one 
conciliatory  word  was  at  any  time  enough  to  dispel  all  this  apparent  sewerky, 
and  to  melt  him  into  kindness,  not  less  toward  the  hamblest  indiridnal,  than 
toward  those  who  stood  highest  in  his  esteem.  There  was,  in  the  expression  of 
his  sentiments,  both  on  public  occasions  and  in  priTate  intercourse,  a  poeitive- 
ness,  which,  to  those  not  fully  acquainted  with  him,  may  have  giren  the  impra- 
•ion  of  dogmatism.  But  I  have  never  known  a  man,  by  his  years  and  standii^ 
so  well  entitled  to  haTO  his  own  opinions  respected,  nnyre  ready  to  listen  wkk 
candid  attention,  and  yield  all  due  respect,  to  the  riews  of  other  men.  What- 
erer  partial  exceptions  may  have  at  times  appeared  in  this  respect,  his  manncn 
were  habitually  in  an  eminent  degree  urbane,  social  and  cordial.  Especially 
toward  erery  good  man, — by  him  apprehended  to  be  such,  his  heart  went  out  in 
expressions  of  warm  and  kindly  affection. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  he  appeared  to  unusual  advantage. .  For  the  mcmarj  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth  and  riper  age,  (deceased  some  years  before  I  knew  him,)  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  lady  well  worthy  the  regards  he  bestowed  upon  h^,  he,  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  cherished  a  deep,  tender  and  most  affectionate  respect.  Among 
his  children  who  remained  with  him,  and  all  of  whom  were  grown  up,  he  dwdt, 
as  it  becomes  a  father  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  his  children, — his  house  affording 
a  fine  exemplification  of  what  he  himself  was  wont  often  to  urge  the  priceless 
value  of, — a  well  ordered  and  happy  home, — and  above  all,  a  home  sanctified  and 
blessed  by  religion, — a  Bethel  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  dwell. 

If  among  men  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  scholars,  he  would  not  have  hem 
eminently  distmgaished  for  the  extent,  the  variety,  or  the  depth,  of  his  learning, 
such  learning  as  he  had,  he  possessed  the  happy  (acuity  of  turning  to  the  best 
account  in  the  service  of  sound  education  and  true  religion.  Of  his  character  as 
an  instructor  of  youth  in  the  academical  situations  which,  for  many  years,  he 
held  in  different  institutions,  I  had  no  opportunity,  from  personal  observation, 
to  judge, — as  he  had  retired  from  these  employments  before  I  knew  him.  The 
impression  of  himself  which  he  left  upon  his  pupils,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  learned, 
was  such  as  to  induce,  on  their  part,  towards  him,  feelings  of  affectionate  and 
respectful  attachment,  which  continued  throughout  life.  I  recollect  an  inddent 
fllustrative  both  of  this  feeling,  and  of  Dr.  B.'s  capacity  for  repartee.  A 
late  Governor  of  Kentucky  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupQ  of  the  Doctor,  while  at 
the  head  of  Transylvania  University,  and  was,  during  some  part  of  his  under- 
graduate course,  more  remarkable  for  his  waggish  propensities  than  for  the 
studiousness  of  his  habits.  The  Doctor  had,  on  some  occasion,  called  the  stu- 
dent to  his  study,  and  at  the  close  of  some  admonition,  addressing  him  by  his 
name,  said  with  some  emphasis, — **  Tou  will  never  do  any  good.  Sir!**  A  lew 
years  ago,  the  Doctor  being  at  Frankfort,  was,  with  some  other  company,  invited 
to  dine  with  his  quondam  pupil,  now  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  native  Common- 
wealth. The  Governor,  in  a  style  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  table,  and  in  a 
tone  of  pleasant  raillery,  recited  the  occurrence,  and  added,  "  Now  Doctor,  I  have 
proved  that  you  are  no  prophet;  for  /am  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Kentucky , 
and  am  entertaining  you  at  my  table."  *'Ha!  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "the 
excellence  of  the  lecturer  has  spoiled  the  credit  of  the  prophet;  my  lecture  has 
made  you  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky." 

As  a  preacher,  I  presume  that,  during  the  few  years  that  I  occasionally  heard 
him ,  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  what  he  had  been  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  life.  He 
preached  sometimes  from  short  notes,  which  lay  before  him,  or  were  held  in  his 
band;  sometimes,  I  believe,  without  any  written  preparation  at  all.  He  was 
generally  somewhat  diffuse,  and  remarkable  rather  for  the  evangelical  tone  of 
his  sentiment,  the  epigrammatic  point  of  his  style,  the  authoritativeness  of  his 
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ddivery,  and  tho  warmth  and  affectionateness  of  his  manner,  than  for  the  fulnesa 
of  his  matter,  tho  precision  of  his  statements,  the  logical  method  of  his  arranged 
ment,  or  the  thoroughness  of  his  discussion.  I  have  been  told  by  a  venerable 
contemporary,  and  for  many  years  a  co-presbyter  of  his,  that,  in  his  earlier  min- 
istry, he  was  designated  as  *'  the  tearful  preacher."  In  tho  last  years  of  his  Ufe» 
he  was  always  earnest,  often  tender,  sometimes  truly  impressive  as  well  as 
instructive.  From  what  I  saw  of  him  during  this  period,  I  can  easily  conceive 
that,  in  earlier  life,  he  was  what  he  is  represented  to  have  been  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  active  and  efficient  ministers  in  establishing  institutions 
,  of  learning,  and  in  planting  and  rearing  churches  m  the  Commonwealth  in 

I  which  he  spent  the  vigour  of  his  days. 

As  a  member  of  the  judicaloriea  of  the  Church,  he  took  in  their  business  a 

lively  interest,  and  generally  bore  an  active  part.    That  he  possessed  considera- 

i  tion  in  these  bodies  appears,  among  other  proofe,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  at 

,  one  time  chosen  the  presiding  officer  of  the  highest  judicatory  in  the  Presltyte- 

rian  Church.    He  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  Assembly  of  1835,  which 

I  another  venerable  member  of  that  body  predicted  would  be  known  in  the  History 

^  of  the  Church,  as  the  "first  Reforming  General  Assembly v^'  and  of  the  still 

^  more  memorable  Assembly  of  1837;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  both  had  an  active 

participation. 

Though  called  to  act  in  troublous  times,  and  repeatedly  engaged  in  controversy, 

to  theological  and  eccleiiasHcal  polemics.  Dr.  Blythe  was,  I  think,  habitually 

averse.    At  an  early  period  in  his  ministry,  he  became  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that 

most  extraordinary  religious  excitement,  which  prevailed  in  Kentucky  and  some 

adjacent  States,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    To  the  extravagant  and 

gross  disorders  which  so  largely  entered  into  that  excitement,  he  set  himself  in 

a  very  decided  and  uncompromising  opposition,  on  account  of  which  he  was,  by 

^  his  people,  excluded,  for  a  whole  year  or  more,  from  his  own  pulpit,  and  in  other 

'  ways  suffered  reproach  and  obloquy.    These  disorders  he  undoubtedly  continued, 

'  to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  condemn  as  decidedly  as  ever.    An  analysis,  however^ 

of  the  complete  phenomena  of  that  marvellous  movement,  and  a  reduction  of  the 

'  different  elements  respectively  to  their  proper  principles,  he  had  not,  I  think, 

'  been  able  to  make  to  his  own  satisfaction;  and  his  mind  probably  remained  in 

'  doubt  on  the  question,  to  what  extent,  in  the  midst  of  the  phrenzy,  and  folly, 

*  and  wickedness,  of  that  strange  tumult  of  the  people,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  out 

'  of  darkness  and  chaos  can  bring  forth  light,  and  order,  and  life,  may  have  been 

'  carrying  on  a  work  of  saving  grace  in  the  conversion  of  men.    It  was  a  subject 

I  which  appeared  to  be  to  him  one  of  painful  reminiscence,  and  of  which  he  generally 

'  spoke  with  reserve.    My  impression  is  that  there  was  left  in  his  mind,  as  the  re- 

'  suit  of  his  experience  in  that  case,  and  in  some  occurrences  of  a  later  date,  a  feeling 

of  reluctation  toward  all  religious  controversy.  In  the  great  controversy  which ,  for 

'  many  years  agitated  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  issued  in  the  disowning 

by  the  Assembly  of  1837  of  four  Synods,  which  had  been  in  connection  with  it,  and 

I  in  the  great  schism  of  the  following  year,  he  was  the  advocate  of  moderate  coun-. 

I  sels.    He,  however,  always  contended  for  an  adherence  to  the  doctrine  and  order  of 

I  the  standards,  and  for  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Church,  in  her  own  proper 

I  capacity,  to  conduct  the  great  work  of  Christian  Missions  committed  to  her  by 

I  her  Redeemer  and  King.    When  the  controversy  came  to  an  issue  and  the  divi- 

i  sion  was  effected,  he,  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  preference,  continued  in  tho 

I  Body  distinguished  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.    He  ncverthclcM 

continued  to  be,  as  he  had  always  been,  a  lover  of  every  good  man,  in  whatever 

I  department  of  the  Church  he  might  be  found;  and  even  when  he  could  not 

I  approve  of  the  means  employed  by  men,  to  rejoice  in  whatever  appeared  to  him 

adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  tbt 

I  world. 
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Of  the  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  depth,  of  his  personal  religion,  I  bdieTe  ft 
WB8  those  who  knew  him  best  who  entertained  the  most  confident  persuasion. 
He  ever  evinced,  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  those  ways  in  which  they  who 
are  bom  of  God  are  usually  wont  to  do  so,  a  warm  and  lively  interest  in  the 
things  of  religion;  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  was  ready  enough  to  enter  into 
those  freer  communications  which  the  best  Christians  reserve  for  the  intercourse 
of  intimate  and  confidential  friendship.     Christian  principle  evidently  exerted 
a  controlling  and  directing  influence  over  his  character  and  life.     His  personal 
religion  bore,  too,  this  mark  of  genuineness, — that  it  was  progressive.     His 
path  was  that  of  the  just,  which  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.     Planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spreading  oat 
his  roots  by  the  river  of  God,  his  leaf  faded  not, — ^he  brought  forth  fhiit  in 
old  age.     This  manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  but  was  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  increase  of  his  zeal  and  labours  to  promote  the  great  work  of  Christian 
missions,  which  appeared  toward  the  close  of  his  life.     In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1841,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  just  about  twelve  months  before 
his  death,  he  earnestly  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  adoption  of  some  measures 
for  the  better  supply  of  the  destitute  in  our  own  country  with  the  Gospel.     The 
result  of  his  exertions  appears  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  to 
him  and  another  aged  minister,  who,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  had  been  by 
the  same  Presbytery  and  on  the  same  day  with  himself,  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  whom,  (they  living  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  each  other,) 
he  had  for  the  first  time  since  met  as  a  fellow-member  in  this  Assembly,  that 
that  Body  referred  when  they  say;  *'  The  presence  in  this  Body  of  two  venera- 
ble fathers  in  Christ,  who  after  more  than  half  a  century  already  spent  in  obey- 
ing their  Master's  last  injunction,  still  feel  impelled  to  devote  the  very  twilight 
of  life  to  the  arduous  work  of  missions,  should  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
ministers  who  are  in  the  meridian  of  their  vigour  to  enter  upon  this  field.*     Dr. 
Blythe  returned  home  to  prosecute  this  good  work.     In  the  following  autumn, 
he  originated  in  his  own  Synod  a  plan  providing  for  the  regular  devotion  by  set- 
tled pastors  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  missionary  labours;  and  visited  two 
neighboaring  Synods  to  procure  the  adoption  by  them  of  the  same  plan.     Thus, 
like  old  Nestor  among  the  marshalled  hosts  of  the  well-booted  Greeks  on  Ilium's 
shore,  did  this  noble  old  man  stimulate  and  urge  on  his  junior  comrades  in  the 
sacramental  host  of  God  to  prosecute  the  warfare  in  which  he  himself  had  spent 
the  vigour  of  his  own  days.     Nay,  rather  like  a  good  soldier  of  a  Captain  greater 
than  Agamemnon,  Ring  of  men,  and  in  an  infinitely  nobler  warfare  than  that 
waged  by  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  the  language  of  his  conduct  was, — "I  think 
it  meet  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle  to  stir  you  up,  knowing  that,  shortly, 
I  must  put  off"  my  tabernacle."     In  this  spirit  our  venerable  friend  habitually 
acted.     Those  among  whom  he  went  in  and  out,  will  not  easily  forget   how 
fitvourite  a  theme  with  him  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,   was 
this  of  the  missionary  operations  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ; — how,  everywhere, — ^in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  private  circle,  he  urged  its  claims; — with 
what  delight  he  hailed  what  he  believed  to  be  the  morning  rays  of  millenial 
g^ory; — how,  when  this  was  his  theme,  his  imagination  kindled,  hb  bosom 
swelled  with  hope,  his  heart  was  enlarged  with  desire,  his  eyes  were  sufiVised 
with  tears,  and  his  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace  gathered  fh>m  every  new 
occasion  new  fervour  and  importunity. 

The  end  of  this  venerable  servant  of  God  was  such  as  well  became  his  course 
in  life.  During  his  last  illness,  I  saw  him  daily, — sometimes  oftener, — and  left 
him  about  half  an  hour  before  his  departure.  From  an  early  period  of  his 
illness,  he  regarded  a  fatal  termination  as  a  not  improbable  event.     During  life, 

•  MinntM  of  Aaembly,  1841. 
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and  even  in  big  last  years,  while  cherishing  an  abiding  persuasion  of  bis  personal 
interest  in  Christ,  he  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  fear  of  death;  and  some- 
times,  in  confidential  intercourse,  he  gave  expression  to  this  apprehension  in 
respect  to  the  last  enemy.  From  this  fear,  however,  he  obtained  deliverance, 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  contemplated  with  composure  his  end. 
There  were  no  visions  of  imagination  travelling  in  the  clouds,  and  no  enthusi- 
astic raptures  of  doubtful  Joy.  But  there  was  what  was  more  satis&ctory, 
along  with  deep  views  of  sin,  a  direct  and  very  decided  acting  of  faith  upon  the 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
a  confiding  repose  on  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ.  So  resting,  he  possessed 
his  soul  in  perfect  peace.  Repeatedly  laying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  he  would 
say, — "  All  here  is  peace,"  and  express  his  gratitude  for  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
comfort  brought  him  by  prayers  having  special  reference  to  his  condition.  Often 
he  expressed  the  satis&ction  he  found  in  reposing  directly  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  in  preference  even  to  evangelical  sentiment,  when  expressed  in  words  of 
man's  wisdom.  On  one  occasion,  reciting  some  popular  lines  expressive  of  repose 
on  Christ,  which  are  often  on  the  lips  of  the  dying,  he  said: — **  Those  are  the 
words  of  man;"  then  quoted  the  Scripture  promise, — **  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee;"  saying  '*  7%U  is  the  promise  of  God  and  I  can  rest  upon 
it;"  and  again  repeated  a  loose  paraphrase  of  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Psalms; 
saying,  ''those  are  the  words  of  man;"  and  then  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
itself;  "I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness,"  adding,  "that  is 
the  Word  of  God  and  it  comforts  me."  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  illness,  there 
was  perhaps  a  prevalence  of  the  natural  desire  of  life,  ^nd  some  wish  of  further 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  on  earth.  But  toward  the  close  of  his 
days,  the  desire  of  his  inheritance  in  Heaven  was  predominant;  and,  as  expres- 
sive of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  he  referred  to  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, — 
"I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two;  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better." 

So  passed  away  this  aged  saint  of  God,  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Recog- 
nising and  acting  on  the  principle  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  he,  in  early  youth,  not  only  gave  himself  to  the  Lord, 
but  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
men.  In  the  work  which  thus  engaged  the  morning  of  his  days,  he  persevered 
through  the  meridian  of  life,  and  down  to  the  evening  of  old  age.  Active,  zeal- 
ous, ardent,  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  he  abounded  in  labours  in 
establishing  and  conducting  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  planting  and  water- 
ing churches, — causing  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Over  many  a  field  in  this  great  Western  land  has  he  sown  the  good  seed  of  the 
word,  now  waving  with  the  harvest,  and  destined,  as  wo  trust,  to  bring  forth 
their  fruits  in  their  season,  while  the  earth  shall  remain,  and  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven  endure.  And  herein  is  that  saying  true,  "  One  soweth,  and  another 
reapeth;  other  men  laboured,  and  we  are  entered  into  their  labours."  But  in  the 
end,  the  sower  and  the  reaper  together  shall  come  from  the  field,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  rejoicing. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir.  with  great  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  D.  MoMASTER. 
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SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D  * 

1791—1860, 

Samubl  Miller  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  and 
bora  October  31,  1769,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  a  few  miles  from 
Dover,  De.  His  early  literary  training  was  under  the  parental  roof;  b«t 
in  due  time  he  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  member  of  Uie 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  passing  through  this  insiiiutioB,  he 
graduated  with  high  honour,  July  31,  1789. 

Ha V  lug  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  k« 
entered  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  shortly  after  his  gradnadon,  under  tk» 
direction  of  his  father.  But  his  finther  being  removed  before  he  had  oem- 
pleted  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, — 
of  which  his  father  had  long  been  a  leading  member, — on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1791,  and  immediately  after  put  himself,  for  the  residue  of  his  course, 
uuder  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nisbet  of  Dickinson  College. 
Here  he  continued  for  a  number  of  months,  and  during  this  time  not  only 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  literary  and  theological  improvement,  but 
formed  an  intimacy  with  his  venerable  instructer,  which  was  a  soureo  of 
great  pleasure,  not  onl^  to  himself,  but  to  those  to  whom  he  imparted  his 
cherished  recollections,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  April,  1792,  a  call  was  pat  into  t^ 
hands  of  Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congr^atioo  at 
Dover,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  father,— ^whiefa, 
however,  he  ultimately  declined.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  invited 
to  visit  a  Church  on  Long  Island,  with  a  view  to  being  heard  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement.  On  his  way  thither  he  stopped  in  New  York,  and  preached 
to  great  acceptance.  The  result  was,  that,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  united  Presbyterian  Churches  of  New 
York  to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Bodgers  and  Dr.  McELnight.  He  has 
been  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  never  at  that  time  aspired  to  anything 
beyond  an  ordinary  country  charge ;  and  that  nothing  could  have  surprised 
him  more  than  that  he  should  have  been  thought  of  for  sneh  a  pnblic  and 
important  sphere  of  labour.  He,  however,  after  due  deliberation,  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  June  5,  1793.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKnight. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  New  York,  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation in  some  respects  peculiar  to  himself.  Though  Dr.  Mason,  and  Dr. 
Linn,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  and  other  great  lights  were  there,  yet  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  far  from  being  thrown  into  the  shade.  Besides  having 
the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  fine  person,  and  most  bland  and  attractive 
manners,  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  an  uncommonly  polished  style,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  literary  refinement  pervading  all  his  performances,  that 
excited  general  admiration,  and  well  nigh  put  criticism  at  defiance.  He 
was  scarcely  settled  before  hb  services  began  to  be  put  in  requisition  on 
public  occasions ;  and  several  of  these  early  occasional  discourses  were  pnb- 
liriied,  and  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  talents,  and  piety. 
One  of  his  earliest  published  sermons  was  before  a  Society  in  the  dty  of 
•  Conunanieation  ftom  bimttir. — FnabjimMn,  1850. 
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New  York  for  tke  ManomiBsioii  of  Skyes;  and  it  maj  well  be  doubted 
whether  %  more  discreet,  unexceptionable,  and  dignified  sermon  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Miller  preached  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  time,  reviewing  some  of  the  more  prominent  events  and 
works  of  the  century  then  just  concluded.  Thb  sermon  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  work  published  in  1803,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  which  contained  the 
most  thorough  account  of  the  various  improvements  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  In  executing 
this  woik  he  brought  to  his  aid  many  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished 
minds  in  various  departments  of  learning  ;  and  in  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  book  was  received  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  he  had  the  most 
gratifying  testimony  that  his  labour  had  not  been  misapplied. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  year  1804.  At  that  day  it  was 
uncommon,  if  not  unprecedented,  for  a  person  so  young  to  receive  that 
honour ;  and  he  used  sometimes,  in  sportively  referring  to  it,  to  relate  the 
following  anecdote : — 

He  was  travelling  in  New  England  with  a  clergyman  who  was  well 
acquainted  there,  and  they  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Doctor's  travel- 
ling companion,  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  venerable  old  minister,  who  lived 
somewhere  on  their  route.  The  Doctor's  friend  iptroduoed  him  as  Dr. 
Miller  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  knew  that  there  was  a  distin- 
guished medical  practitioner  of  that  name  living  there,  and  as  he  had  not 
heard  that  the  clergyman  had  been  doctorated,  and  perhaps  it  had  never 
even  occurred  to  him  that  so  young  a  man  as  he  saw  before  him  could  be, 
he  took  for  granted  that  it  was  the  medical  doctor  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced;  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  wishing  to  accommodate  his  conver- 
sation to  the  taste  and  capabilities  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
turned  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  then  just  been  prevailing  in  New  York,  contagious.  Before  the  Doctor 
had  time  to  reply,  his  friend  perceiving  the  old  gentleman's  mistake,  said, 
"This  is  not  a  medical  doctor.  Sir,  but  a  Doctor  of  Divinity."  The  vene- 
rable minister  gathered  himself  up,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  astonishment, 
and  lifting  up  both  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  protracted  emphasis  upon  each 
word,  •'  You  don't  /" 

In  1806,  Dr.  Miller  was  Moderator  of  the  (General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  May,  1811,  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  whom  Dr.  Miller  had 
served  in  the  ministry,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
preached  a  touching  and  impressive  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
venerable  colleague,  and  two  years  after  publbhed  it,  with  an  extended  bio- 
graphy of  him,  in  an  octavo  volume.  As  Dr.  Rodgers  had  been  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  more  prominently,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any 
other  man.  Dr.  Miller,  in  writing  an  account  of  his  life,  was  led  almost  <^ 
necessity  to  detail  many  events  and  scenes  with  which  he  was  eonneoted  in 
common  with  many  others ;  and  hence  there  is  probably  more  of  the  general 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  fbund  in  this  volume  than  in  any 
other  biographical  work  that  has  been  published.  Independently  of  the 
peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject,  tba  work  is  quite  a  model  in 
its  department. 
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Dr.  Miller  is  understood  to  bare  taken^  a  deep  interest  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  from  the  first  inception  of 
the  enterprise,  though  without  the  remotest  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  be 
more  intimately  connected  with  it  than  many  others  of  his  brethren.  When 
Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated,  m  August,  1812,  Dr.  Miller  preached  the 
Sermon — and  an  appropriate  and  admirable  sermon  it  was.  When  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government  was  to  bd  filled,  the  eyes 
of  the  Church  were  directed  to  Dr.  Miller ;  and  in  due  time  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  was  pronounced  in  his  being  formally  elected  to  that  r^pon- 
sible  place.  The  appointment  was  made  in  May,  1818 ;  and  haTing  accepted 
it,  he  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  29th  of  September  following. 

Here  Dr.  Miller  continued  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  groat 
fidelity  and  ability,  and  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  Church,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  Though  he  had  not,  in  hb  latter  years 
at  least,  any  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and  was  obliged  to  nurse  himself 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  yet  he  was  able  to  go  through  with  his  pre- 
scribed duties  in  the  Seminary,  besides  performing  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
literary  labour,  until  within  about  a  year  of  his  death.  In  May,  1849,  the 
General  Assembly  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  office,  testifying,  at  Uie 
same  time,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  services,  and  their  high  respect  for  his  character.  His  health,  which 
had  been  waning  for  a  considerable  time,  failed  after  this  more  perceptibly, 
uutil  at  length  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  his  period  of  active  service  was 
over.  He  lingered  a  number  of  weeks,  suffering  not  so  much  from  positive 
pain  as  from  extreme  exhaustion  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  but  without 
a  cloud  to  intercept  the  clear  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He 
felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  reward. 
The  few  friends  who  were  privileged  to  see  him  during  the  period  of  his 
decline,  especially  after  he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark  boundary,  were 
not  only  edified  but  surprised  at  the  expressions  of  humble,  grated,  joy- 
ful triumph,  that  fell  from  hb  lips.  He  gently  passed  away  to  his  reward, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  7,  1850.  His  Funeral  drew  together  a  large 
concourse  of  clergymen  and  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities, 
and  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion, 
by  his  venerable  colleague.  Dr.  Alexander. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  member  of 
Congress,  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  ten  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  only  six  survived  him.  The  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge.  Two  of  the  sons  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  one  is  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy,  and  one  a  lawyer, — practising  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Miller,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  had  much  more 
than  common  advantages  in  respect  to  personal  appearance.  Of  about  the 
middle  size,  he  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  with  a  fine,  intelligent  and 
benignant  countenance,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  in  & 
crowd.  His  manners  were  cultivated  and  graceful  in  a  high  degree,  uniting 
the  polish  of  Chesterfield  with  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister.  He  was  remarkably  exact  in  his  attention  to  little  things;  and 
though  this  may  have  sometimes  given  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  air  of 
formality,  it  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  giving  a  finish  to  both  bis 
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manners  and  liia  character.  His  work  on  '*  Clerical  Manners*'  could  ncTcr 
have  been  written  by  one  who  was  less  considerate  and  exact  than  himself; 
and,  indeed,  but  for  his  exceeding  modesty,  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
in  writing  it  he  was  taking  his  own  portrait.  He  was  never  thrown  into 
any  society  so  polished  but  that  he  was  entirely  at  home  in  it,  and  while  he 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  enslaved  to  worldly  usages,  or  cultivating 
a  habit  of  too  indiscriminate  worldly  intercourse,  he  never  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  appear  on  all  occasions  as  the  accomplished  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Dr.  Miller^s  intellectual  and  moral  character  partook  of  the  same  beautiful 
symmetry  that  characterized  his  external  appearance.  How  far  this  grew 
out  of  his  natural  constftution,  and  how  far  it  was  the  result  of  discipline 
and  habit,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide ;  though  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  was  originally  of  an  impetuous  turn,  and  that  it  had  required 
severe  efforts  to  school  himself  into  all  that  moderation  and  self-control 
of  which  we  saw  him  in  possession.  He  had  evidently  by  nature  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  and  generous  spirit.  His  heart  beat  quick  to  the  tale  of 
distress,  and  his  hand  opened  instinctively  to  administer  relief.  He  had 
warm  social  affections,  and  received  as  well  as  imparted  great  pleasure  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  His  mind  was  not,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Mason — bold,  startling,  I  had  almost  said  terrible  in  some  of  its  demonstra- 
tions ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well  balanced  in  all  its  faculties,  calm  and  deli- 
berate but  certain  in  its  movements,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  wherever 
good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  high  intelligence,  were  demanded.  He 
might  not  have  been  selected  as  the  man  to  electrify  the  multitude  by  a 
single  effort,  but  there  are  few  men  who  have  an  assemblage  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  so  well  fitted  as  were  his  to  form  a  dignified  character, 
or  to  secure  a  course  of  honourable  and  enduring  usefulness. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  early  took  rank  with 
the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  His  sermons  were  generally  written,  but  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  were  almost 
always  committed  to  memory, — as  the  prejudice  against  reading  in  New 
York  was  so  great,  that  it  was  at  the  peril  at  least  of  one's  reputation  as  a 
preacher  that  he  ventured  to  lay  his  manuscript  before  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  especially  after  he  went  to  Princeton,  he  generally  read 
his  discourses,  but  he  read  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom,  that,  but  for 
the  turning  over  of  the  leaves,  one  would  scarcely  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  reading  at  all.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  nor  yet  particularly  musical, 
but  it  was  pleasant  notwithstanding ;  and  so  perfectly  distinct  was  his  enun- 
ciation that  he  could  be  heard  without  effort  at  the  extremity  of  the  largest 
church.  His  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  were  extremely  dignified,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  precise  ;  and  his  gesture,  which  was  never  otherwise  than 
appropriate,  was  yet  not  very  abundant.  His  utterance  was  deliberate, — 
possibly  too  much  so  to  suit  the  mass  of  hearers ;  but  it  was  marked  by  an 
evident  sincerity  and  solemnity  that  were  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression. 
He  would  occasionally  deliver  a  sentence  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  a 
degree  of  unction  that  would  make  it  quite  irresistible.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  to  have  heard  him  relate  in  a  New  Year's  sermon  on  the  text 
**  How  old  art  thou  ?"  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
exclaiming  at  the  close  of  a  day  which  had  gone  to  waste,  **  Oh,  I  have 
lost  a  day !"  and  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  exclamation  should 
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have  been  nitered  im  a  way  ho  aeeare  to  U  a  hi^^r  ^eet.  SlQl  he  eooU 
not  be  considered  an  impassioned  preacher ;  and  his  manner  waa  ohanoter- 
ised  rather  bj  quiet  dignity,  and  occasionally  by  genuine  pathos,  than  by 
any  remarkable  versatility  or  vigour.  But  his  discourses  were  decidedly 
superior  to  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  He' never  shot  at  random:  he 
always  had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  went  deliberately  and  skilfully 
to  work  to  accomplish  it.  There  was  the  same  symmetry  about  his  ser- 
m6ns  as  there  was  about  his  character — every  thing  was  in  its  right  place. 
If  you  did  not  expect  to  be  thrilled  by  such  overwhelming  passages  as  yon 
might  sometimes  hear  from  Mason  or  Chalmers,  you  knew  that  you  would 
never  be  shocked  by  any  thing  of  doubtful  propriety.  Tou  expected  that 
every  thing  in  the  service  would  be  fitting  and  reverent,  and  every  way  up  to 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  you  were  never  disappointed.  No  man  was 
fkrther  than  Dr.  Miller  from  that  miserable  affectation  that  throws  togeUier 
dry  and  doubtful  speculations, — at  best  the  refuse  of  philosophy,  and  then 
calls  the  heap  of  chaos  that  is  thus  produced  a  Gospel  sermon.  While  his 
preaching  was  not  common-place  in  any  worse  sense  than  the  Bible  is  so, 
he  had  no  ambition  for  originality  that  led  him  to  stray  beyond  the  Bible 
for  the  material  of  his  discourses  ;  and  while  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he 
found  there,  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  work  it  up  in  a  manner  which  should 
best  subserve  the  great  objects  of  his  ministry. 

As  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Miller  was  aUke  able 
and  faithful.  He  gave  to  his  work  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body ; 
and  even  after  the  infirmities  of  age  had  so  accumulated  upon  him  that  he 
might  have  reasonably  found  an  apology  for  relaxing,  if  not  altogether  dis- 
continuing, his  labours,  he  still  continued  to  perform  the  full  amount  of 
service  demanded  by  his  Professorship.  His  lectures  were  always  highly 
appropriate  and  instructive ;  and  while  they  were  evidently  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  investigation,  and  were  so  admirably  perspicuous  and  well 
arranged  that  they  could  easily  be  remembered,  they  were  written  with 
excellent  taste,  and  sometimes,  where  description  was  called  for,  were 
marked  by  great  rhetorical  beauty.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  he  wa.s  quite  as  much  the  Father  as  the  Professor ;  and  if  a 
record  of  all  his  kind  offices  towards  his  pupils,  many  of  which  were  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  secresy,  could  be  displayed,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  greatly 
exceed  any  estimate  which  those  who  appreciate  his  beneficence  most  highly, 
have  ever  formed. 

Dr.  Miller  was  an  honest,  vigilant  and  devoted  friend  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  controversy 
which  issued  in  its  division  he  was  inflexibly  with  the  Old  School,  though 
he  had  many  warm  friends  on  the  other  side  with  whom  he  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  otherwise  than  bland  and  courteous  even  towards  an  adversary.  Not  a 
small  part  of  his  writings  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  polemical 
character ;  but  they  are  generally  marked  by  great  caution  and  dignity,  and 
I  have  never  heard  a  more  hearty  tribute  paid  to  him  as  an  author,  ^an  by 
one  eminent  man  who  held  with  him  a  somewhat  vigorous  controversy. 

Dr.  Miller^s  highest  attraction,  after  all,  was  that  he  was  great  in  good- 
ness. Not  only  was  he  endowed  by  the  God  of  nature  with  superior  moral 
qualities,  but  these  qualities  were  moulded  by  the  God  of  grace  into  an 
exalted  specimen  of  Christian  excellence.     He  was  eminently  conscientious, 
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dtsmterested  and  devout.  Gondesoendhig  in  indifferent  matters,  he  always 
stood  firm  to  his  own  convictions,  where  any  thing  important  was  involved. 
Ho  was  meek,  humble,  patient  and  forgiving.  He  moved  about  in  society, 
exhibiting  the  graces  of  nature  in  attractive  combination  with  the  higher 
graces  of  the  Spirit.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  Patriarch, 
and  there  was  wide-spread  and  hearty  mourning  when  he  went  down  to  his 
grave. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  Dr.  Miller's  publications : — 

VOLUHES. 

A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1803.  Let- 
ters on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  12mo.,  1807. 
A  Continuation  of  Letters  concerning  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  being  an  Examination  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Doctors 
Bowden  and  Kemp,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  How,  on  the  former  series,  12mo.,  1809. 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  D.  D.,  8vo.,  1813.  Letters  on  Unita- 
rianism,  8vo.,  1821.  Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  12mo., 
1827.  An  Essay  on  the  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  12mo.,  1831.  Letters  to  Pres- 
byterians on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  12mo.,  1883.  Infant  Baptism  scriptural  and  reasonable,  and  Bap- 
tism by  Sprinkling  or  Affusion  the  most  suitable  and  edifying  mode: 
Two  Sermons  [originally  preached  at  Freehold,  N.  J.],  12mo.,  1834.  Presby- 
terianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  1835.  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  (Sparks,  American  Biography,) 
12mo.,  1837.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  12mo.,  1840. 
The  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Vindicated, 
12mo.,  1840.  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons  in  College,  12mo.,  1843. 
The  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Duties,  of  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  Appen- 
dix, 18mo.,  1843.    Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer,  12mo.,  1849. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  New  York,  on  the  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  1793.  A  Discourse  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1795.  A  Discourse  Commemorative  of  the  Discovery  of  New 
York,  by  Henry  Hudson,  (New  York  Historical  Collections,)  1795.  A 
Sermon  delivered  in  New  York,  on  the  nineteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America,  1795.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  &c.,  1797.  A  Sermon  delivered  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  a  day  of  National  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and 
Prayer,  1798.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  New  York,  on  a  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving, Humiliation,  and  Prayer,  observed  on  account  of  the  removal  from 
the  city  of  a  malignant  and  mortal  disease,  1799.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  General  Washington,  1799.  A  Sermon  before  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society,  1802.  Two  Discourses  on  Suicide,  preached  in  the  city 
of  Now  York,  1805.  A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Society  in  New  York, 
for  the  relief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small  Children^  1808.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  New  York,  on  the  Divine  Appointment,  the  Duties,  and  Quali- 
fications, of  Ruling  Elders,  1809.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  New  York,  on 
the   Burning  of  the  Richmond   Theatre,  1812.    A  Sermon  delivered  at 
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PrincetoD,  at  the  Inangaration  of  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  B.,  as 
Professor,  &c.,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Baltimore  at  the  ordinatioa 
and  installation  of  Rev.  William  Neyins,  1820.  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Unitarian  Mbcellany,  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Nevins,  1821.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  New  Haven,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Goodcll,  William  Richards,  and  Artemas 
Bishop,  as  Evangelists  and  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  1822.  Reply  to 
Professor  Stnart  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  1822.  A  Sermon 
entitled  '*  The  Literary  Fountains  Healed,"  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  1828.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  1823.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Newark,  before  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  African  School  under  the  care  oi  the  Synod,  1823.  An  Introductory 
Lecture  addressed  to  the  Theological  Students  at  Princeton,  on  the  Utility 
and  Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  1824.  A  Discourse  delivered 
at  Princeton,  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
1825.  A  Letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  1826.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  1826.  Two  Sermons  in  the 
National  Preacher,  (Nos.  8  and  9,)  on  the  Evidence  and  Duty  of  being  on 
the  Lord's  Side,  1826.  An  Introductory  Lecture  addressed  to  the  Students 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  1827.  An  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  on  the  Importance  of  Mature  Preparatory  Study 
for  the  Ministry,  1829.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Albany,  at  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  1829.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
(Nos.  98  and  99,)  on  Religious  Fasting,  1831.  A  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  (one  of  the  Spruce  Street  Lectures,)  1832.  A  Sermon  in  the  Presby- 
terian Preacher,  (Vol.  I.  No.  1,)  on  the  importance  of  Gospel  Truth,  1832. 
A  Sermon  entitled,  '*  A  Plea  for  an  Enlarged  Ministry,"  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Education,  and  published 
in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  (Vol.  III.  No.  1,)  1834.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Pittsburg  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  1835.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
(Nos.  198  and  199,)  on  the  Importance  and  Means  of  Domestic  Happiness, 

1835.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Baltimore,  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1835.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Prince- 
ton, in  memory  of  the  Rev.  George  S.  Woodhull,  1835.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Baltimore,  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Backus, 

1836.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  (Nos.  230  and  231,)  on 
Christ  our  Righteousness,  1836.  A  Sermon  on  the  Dangers  of  Education 
in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries,  preached  in  Baltimore  and  New  York,  1837. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1838.  An  Address  delivered  at  Elixabeth- 
town,  at  the  dedication  of  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James 
Caldwell,  1845. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  Dr.  Miller  published  a  Biographical  Sketeh 
of  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  an  Essay  introductory  to 
Lectures  to  Young  People,  by  W.  B.  Sprague ;  a  Letter  appended  to  Lec- 
tures on  Revivals,  by  W.  B.  Sprague  ;  Contributions  to  the  Biography  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Breckenridge,  &o.,  &o. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  GARKAHAN,  D.  D 

Pbihcitoh,  February  16,  1866. 

ReT.  and  dear  Sir:  Several  months  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  request  that 
I  would  furnish  you  with  some  of  my  reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Miller 
of  this  place.  You  are  aware  that  personal  affliction  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  domestic  affairs  have  since  occupied  my  attention,  so  that  I  could  think 
of  little  else.  And  now,  though  I  would  gladly  pay  my  tribute  of  afiectionate 
respect  to  the  venerable  man,  whose  virtues  and  usefulness  you  wish  to  embalm, 
I  confess  I  am'  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  and  what  to  say.  For  half  a  century 
Dr.  Miller  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country,  so  that  his  biography  in  his  public  relations  would  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  history  of  his  denomination,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  service  to  the  Church  will  ere  long  be  performed  by  some 
competent  hand — all  that  I  can  attempt,  and  I  suppose  all  that  you  desire,  will 
be  a  few  general  remarks. 

Fifty  years  ago,  I  knew  Dr.  Miller  from  reputation  and  from  his  published 
works,  especially  from  his  Review  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  his  Defence 
of  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  Ordination.  Since  that  time  the  productions  of 
his  pen  have  been  numerous  and  various,  so  that,  as  a  writer  on  theological  sub- 
jects, he  is  as  well  and  as  favourably  known  in  Europe  and  America  as  any 
author  in  our  country  of  the  same  period.  In  every  thing  he  has  written  there 
is  a  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  purity  and  precision  of  diction,  which  render  his 
style  as  fair  a  specimen  of  good  old  English  as  our  country  affords.  We  find  in 
his  writings  no  laboured  effort  to  involve  in  mist  a  common  thought,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  air  of  novelty;  much  less  do  we  find,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  involved  sentences  consisting  of  high  sounding  words  laboriously 
strung  together,  in  order  to  give  to  the  superficial  reader  the  idea  of  profound 
thought,  when  in  truth  there  is  no  intelligible  meaning  conveyed. 

If  Dr.  Miller  proposed  no  new  theory  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  morals,  and 
stamped  his  name  on  the  doctrine  taught,  he  did  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  any  one  to  do  at  the  present  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — I  mean 
that  he  stated  in  a  perspicuous  manner  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  met  what 
he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  considered  as  a  model  controvertist.  He 
never  substitutes  personal  abuse  of  an  opponent  for  argument  in  refutation  of 
his  doctrines.  While  he  states  with  all  fulness,  and  maintains  by  fair  argument, 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  he  never  attempts  to  render  ridiculous  or 
odious  those  who  hold  different  opinions. 

Until  1823  my  personal  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  man  was  transient. 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  it  was  my  hap- 
piness to  live  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  frequent  and  almost  daily  inter- 
course with  him;  to  see  him  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Presbytery,  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College,  in  the  social  circle,  and  in  private  interviews;  and  I  must 
say  that  the  respect  and  admiration  with  which  I  regarded  him  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  Christian,  increased  every  year  until  he  was  removed  from  this  world. 

In  the  pulpit,  I  have  heard  men  who,  by  the  ardour  of  their  utterance,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  imagery,  and  the  energy  of  their  action,  would  rouse  the 
attention  and  excite  the  feelings  of  a  popular  audience  in  a  higher  d^ree  than 
Dr.  Miller;  but  for  solid  Gospel  truth,  presented  in  a  distinct  and  logical  manner, 
and  expressed  in  chaste  and  appropriate  language,  he  was  certainly  distinguished 
above  most  of  his  brethren.  He  loved  to  preach, — not  for  the  sake  of  human 
applause;  for  he  continued  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
long  after  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fiime.    When  his  services  were  not 
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required  in  the  Seminiry,  or  College,  or  Church  in  Princeton,  he  woidd  fre- 
quently ride  to  some  neighbouring  congregation,  and  volunte^  hiaserrioeB,  whidi 
were  always  acceptable  both  to  the  pastor  and  to  the  people.  In  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  large  congregation,  or  of  the  social  meeting,  he  was  pecoliarly 
happy.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  re?erence  in  his  manner  and  language,  and 
an  appropriateness  in  the  topics  which  he  introduced,  which  were  admirably 
fitted  to  awaken  devout  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  Thovgh  he  waa 
not  given  to  repetition  in  prayer,  he  sometimes,  from  the  fiilness  of  his  heart, 
Tioiated  the  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  pupils  on  Una  sutiectr— to  h$  britf. 
No  matter  at  what  time  or  plaoe  he  was  called  on,  he  was  alwaya  ready  to  engage 
in  prayer  in  a  solemn  and  devout  manner;  nor  was  it  difficult  for  him  to  make 
the  transition  from  social  and  cheerful  conversation,  in  which  he  greatly  ddighted, 
to  acts  of  devotion.  His  whole  demeanour  in  public  and  in  private  indicated 
that  he  habitually  acted  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence;  but  his  devotional 
spirit  was  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  like  a  gloomy  habit  of  mind.  He 
was  a  most  genial  and  cheerful  companion,  abounding  in  rich  and  appropriate 
anecdotes,  while  he  never  descended  to  any  thing  unbecoming  a  Christian  or  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

For  several  years  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the  officers 
of  the  College  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  each  others'  houses  once  in  two 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  evening  in  easy  and  fiuniliar  conversation 
on  subjects  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of  education  and  religion.  ^In 
these  meetings  Br.  Miller  took  a  lively  interest;  and  he  contributed  greatly  to 
make  them  profitable  and  pleasant,  not  only  by  drawing  largely  from  bis  own 
rich  and  varied  stores,  but  also  by  eliciting  from  others  whatever  each  one  might 
know  on  the  subject  under  consideration.     I  remember  with  what  skill  he  would 
touch  the  key-note  which  would  open  the  lips  of  his  distinguished  and  venerable 
colleague,  Dr.  Alexander,  or  of  the  gifted  and  lamented  Professor  Dod,   or 
of  others  whose  presence  helped  to  give  interest  to  the  meeting.     He  delighted 
to  receive  and  to  impart  instruction  by  oral  communication;  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  his  fondness  for  social  intercourse,  and  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  to 
enjoy  his  company,  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  studies.     The  {fea- 
sant companion  neglects  his  books — the  student  becomes  a  recluse.     In  Dr. 
Miller  both  these  characters  were  most  happily  blended.     Whoever  has  read  or 
even  glanced  at  his  numerous  publications,  must  be  convinced  that  he  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  student;  and  when  we  take  into  view  his  preparatioos 
for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  daily  instruction  of  his  class  in  the  lecture  room,  it  is 
just  matter  of  surprise  that  any  man  could  perform  so  much  intellectual  labonu-, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  M.  did  not  enter  on  the  performance 
of  any  public  duty  without  full  and  accurate  preparation.     The  great  secret  of 
his  being  able  to  do  so  much  and  to  do  it  so  well,  was  that  he  did  every  thing 
systematically.    He  had  a  time  for  every  duty;  and  one  duty  was  not  safifered 
to  encroach  upon  another.     In  his  study  he  did  not  lounge,  and  permit  his 
thoughts  to  wander  from  the  subject  before  him.     For  the  purpose  of  preserring 
his  health,  or  perhaps  as  an  excitement  to  mental  exertion,  he  did  all  his  wnriting, 
standing  at  his  desk.    In  early  life,  and  indeed  to  the  close  of  life,  he  had  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  disease.     To  counteract  this  tendency  he  was  temperate  in 
all  things.    Before  he  came  to  Princeton,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  single  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  believing  that  it  assisted  diges- 
tion and  promoted  health.     But  he  considered  that  his  example  might  be  is^st- 
rious  to  others;  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  many  think  that  artificial  stimn- 
lants  are  necessary  to  sustain  declining  nature,  he  denied  himself  his    fornix' 
moderate  indulgence,  and  abstained  entirely  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
He  adopted  this  practice,  not  because  he  thought  the  moderate  use  of  alcobolie 
drinks  in  all  cases  in  itself  wrong,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  his  example 
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might  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  others.     He,  liowever,  often  remarked  that  he 
never  experienced  the  least  injury  or  inconvenience  from  the  change. 

Believing  that  daflj  exercise  in  the  open  air  was  necessary  for  his  health,  he 
permitted  no  weather  or  engagement  to  prevent  his  walking  or  riding  out,  at 
least  once  every  day.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  most  inclement  weather  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  wending  his  way  to  the  Post-office,  or  to  make  a  necessary  call, 
or  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  without  any  other  object.  While  he  careAiDy  avoided 
a  current  of  air  coming  upon  him  from  a  window  or  a  door,  he  dreaded  neither 
cold  nor  heat,  nor  snow  nor  rain,  in  an  atmosphere  freely  circulating  on  all  sides. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this  daily  contact  with  the  open  air,  connected  with  regular 
and  temperate  habits,  was  the  means  of  sustaining  to  an  advanced  age  a  consti- 
tution not  naturally  strong. 

In  his  personal  habits  and  dress  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without  any  thing, 
however,  of  undue  precision.  From  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  it  was  a 
matter  of  conscience  as  well  m  of  taste  with  him  carefully  to  abstain;  for  he 
believed  not  only  that  it  was  positively  injurious  to  health,  but  that  it  tended  to 
create  a  thirst  for  intoxicating  drinks.  In  his  manners  he  was  polished  and 
graceful,  and  duly  attentive  to  all  those  proprieties  which  confer  dignity  upon 
social  intercourse.  Of  the  "  clerical  manners  "  which  he  recommended  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  that  subject,  he  was  himself  an  admirable  example.  His  own 
line  manners  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  culture — of  having  been 
accustomed  f^om  early  life  to  mingle  much  in  refined  society;  but  they  were  still 
more  to  be  referred  to  the  legitimate  acting  of  his  benevolent  affections.  His 
words  and  actions  were  the  unstudied  expressions  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 
He  was  ready  to  assist  a  friend,  not  only  when  it  was  convenient  to  himself,  but 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  convenience;  and  he  did  it  with  a  heartiness  and  good 

'"^li!*        will  which  made  the  kindness  doubly  valuable. 

^   -^  In  the  management  of  his  secular  and  domestic  co;icems,  he  was  well  worthy 

P'^^  of  imitation.  Economy  in  all  his  personal  and  household  expenses  was  conspi- 
cuous; and  if  his  creditor  could  be  reached,  he  permitted  no  debt,  great  or  small, 
to  remain  unsatisfied  a  week  or  a  day.  His  private  means,  independent  of  his 
salary  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  were  probably  equal  to  the 
frugal  expenses  of  his  family;  yet  he  did  not  permit  his  property  to  accumu- 
late— he  acted  on  the  principle  which  he  frequently  inculcated — namely,  that  a> 
large  inheritance  is  generally  a  curse  to  children.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  he  distributed  every  year  to  good  and  charitable  purposes;  because 
he  made  no  display  of  his  charities  by  giving  to  particular  objects  large  sums, 
worthy  of  being  displayed  as  examples  of  liberality.  But  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed that  he  refused  aid  to  no  object  that  he  considered  worthy  of  public  or 
private  beneficence.  He  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  have  a  nail  in  every  buildr 
ing  intended  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  man. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease.  Dr.  Miller  had  been  forty-three  years  a  Trustee  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  had  seldom  been  absent  fhom  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  was  always  an  active  and  influential  member.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  and,  before  the  business 

hpoio-         was  finished,  he  rose,  and,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  asked  leave 
fliJc,^        of  absence  the  remainder  of  the  session;  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  did 

hpftf^     not  expect  ever  to  meet  the  Board  again.    His  work,  he  said,  was  done;  and, 
ifter>^^     lifting  his  feeble  hands,  he  prayed  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  on  the 

k.t  ii>^     Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  students,  and  all  connected  with  the  venerable  and 

beloved  institution.     This  was  the  final  benediction  of  one  who  for  several  years 

'^     had  been  the  Senior  Trustee.     It  was  truly  an  impressive  and  solemn  scene-— not 

W     to  be  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  by  any  one  who  witnessed  it. 
^^i^         Leaving  it  to  some  one  of  Dr.  Miller »^b  numerous  pupils  to  say  what  he  was  kit 
'^d^     the  Lecture  room,  T  will  only  add  that  the  crowning  exceltenoe  of  his  characte»- 
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WM  his  hanible  and  devoted  piety,  his  attachment  to  the  great  troths  of  the 
Oospel,  his  earnest  desire  to  honour  his  Lord  and  Sanonr,  and  to  extend  to  his 
fellow-sinners  that  precious  Gospel  by  which  he  was  himself  so  w<mderfully  sus- 
tained and  comforted  in  the  oTeniog  of  his  days. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  CARKAHAK. 


PROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Elicabkthtowh,  January  15,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  possibly  refuse  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  our 
late  beloved  and  venerated  Dr.  Miller;  and  yet,  as  I  am  well  aware  that  your 
own  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  qualifies  you  to  render  every  testi- 
mony that  could  be  desired  concerning  his  character,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  an 
account  of  an  interview  that  I  had  with  him  a  short  time  before  his  death — an 
interview  rendered  memorable  to  me  not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last, 
but  from  its  having  witnessed  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  the 
very  sublimity  of  Christian  triumph,  that  have  ever  come  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

The  Historical  Society  of  New  Jersey  had  met  at  Princeton,  now  a  place  of 
patriotic,  and  classic,  and  sacred  associations.  It  was  a  noble  gathering  of  men 
distinguished  in  their  various  professions  as  Jurists,  Advocates,  Professors,  and 
Divines;  and  there  was  a  most  cordial  greeting  and  commingling  of  these  historic 
associates.  All  difibrences  in  sentiments,  professions,  and  politics,  were  laid  aside, 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  common  object  of  honouring  New  Jersey  by  col- 
lecting materials  for  its  history,  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  names  of  her 
many  heroic  and  distinguished  sons. 

But  one  was  absent  who  had  rarely  been  absent  before,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  Vice  President  of  the  Society;  one  whose  bland  and  polished 
manners  always  attracted  regard,  and  whose  venerable  aspect  always  left  an- 
impression.  His  absence  from  the  meeting,  and  in  the  town  of  his  residence, 
excited  inquiry;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Miller  was  very  seri- 
ously ill,  there  was  a  universal  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  It  was 
solemnly  felt  by  all  that  in  those  {listoric  gatherings  we  should  see  his  &ce 
no  more. 

Dr.  Miller's  son  conveyed  to  me  a  message  from  him  that  he  would  like  to  see 
me  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  if  convenient.  The  hour  of  our  interview 
was  fixed;  and,  as  other  engagements  required  punctuality,  I  was  there  at  the 
moment. 

But,  as  the  barber  had  just  entered  the  room,  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  see 
me,  and  he  sent  a  request  that  I  would  wait  half  an  hour.  This  my  other  engage- 
ments absolutely  forbade;  and,  on  sending  him  word  to  that  efiect,  he  invited  me 
to  his  room.  As  I  entered  it,  the  scene  which  presented  itself  was  truly  impree- 
sive.  The  room  was  his  library,  where  he  had  often  counselled,  cheered,  and 
instructed  me.  There,  bolstered  in  a  chair,  feeble,  wan,  and  haggard,  was  my 
former  teacher  and  friend,>-one  half  of  his  face  shaven,  with  the  soap  on  the  other 
.  half,  and  the  barber  standing  behind  his  chair.  The  old  sweet  smile  of  weleooie 
played  upon  his  face,  and  having  received  his  kind  hand  and  greetings,  he  re- 
quested me  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side.  His  communication  was  a  brief  one:  he  had 
written  a  history  of  the  Theological  Seminary  for  the  Historical  Society,  whioh 
was  not  yet  printed,  and  he  wished  an  unimportant  error  into  which  he  thought 
he  had  fallen  to  be  corrected;  and  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  he  wished  mo  to 
write  it  down, — thus  showing  his  ruling  passion  for  even  verbal  accuracy.    Whea 
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bis  object  in  sending  for  me  was  gained,  be  tben,  in  a  most  composed  and  intensely 
solemn  manner,  thus  addressed  me: 

'*  My  dear  brother,  my  sands  are  almost  run,  and  this  will  be,  probably,  our 
last  meeting  on  earth.  Our  intercourse,  as  Professor  and  pupil,  and  as  minis- 
ters, has  been  one  of  undiminished  affection  and  confidence.  I  am  just  finish- 
ing my  course;  and  my  only  regrets  are  that  I  have  not  served  my  precious 
Master  more  fervently,  sincerely,  and  constantly.  Were  I  to  live  my  life  over 
again,  I  would  seek  more  than  I  have  done,  to  know  nothing  but  Christ.  The 
burdens  that  some  of  us  have  borne  in  the  Church  will  now  devolve  upon  you 
and  your  brethren — see  to  it  that  you  bear  them  bettor  than  we  have  done,  and 
with  far  greater  consecration;  and  as  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  our  last  interview 
here,  it  will  be  well  to  close  it  with  prayer.  As  I  am  too  feeble  to  kneel,  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  keep  my  chair." 

I  drew  my  chair  before  him,  and  knelt  at  his  feet.  The  coloured  barber  laid 
aside  his  razor  and  brush,  and  knelt  by  his  side.  As  he  did  not  indicate  whidii 
of  us  was  to  lead  in  prayer,  I  inferred,  because  of  his  feebleness,  that  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  do  so;  and  while  seeking  to  compose  my  own  mind  and  feelings 
to  the  effort,  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  his  own  sweet,  feeble,  melting  accents. 
Uis  prayer  was  brief,  but  unutterably  touching  and  impressive.  He  commenced 
it  by  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  great  mercy  in  calling  us  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints,  and  then  calling  us  into  the  ministry  of  his  Son.  He  then  gave 
thanks  that  we  ever  sustained  to  one  another  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
for  our  subsequent  pleasant  intercourse  as  ministers  of  the  Qospd.  He  thanked 
God  for  the  many  years  through  which  He  had  permitted  him  to  live  and  for  any 
good  which  He  had  enabled  him  to  do.  **  And  now,  Lord,"  said  be,  "seeing 
that  thine  aged,  imperfect  servant  is  about  being  gathered  to  his  fathers,  let  his 
mantle  fall  upon  thy  young  servant,  and  far  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  than 
he  has  ever  enjoyed.  Let  the  years  of  thy  servant  be  as  the  years  of  his  dying 
teacher;  let  his  ministry  be  more  devoted,  more  holy,  more  useful;  and  when 
he  comes  to  die,  may  he  have  fewer  regrets  to  feel  in  reference  to  his  past 
ministrations.  We  are  to  meet  no  more  on  earth;  but  when  thy  servant  shall 
follow  his  aged  father  to  the  grave,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven,  there  to  sit,  and 
shine,  and  sing,  with  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness,  who  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    Amen." 

I  arose  from  my  knees,  melted  as  is  wax  before  the  fire.  My  full  heart  sealed 
my  lips.  Through  my  flowing  tears  I  took  my  last  look  of  my  beloved  teacheri 
the  counsellor  of  my  early  ministry,  the  friend  of  my  ripening  years,  and  on* 
of  the  most  lovely  and  loved  ministers  with  which  God  has  ever  blessed  the 
Church.  Every  thing  impressed  me — the  library,  his  position,  the  barber;  his 
visage,  once  full  and  fresh,  now  sallow  and  sunken;  his  great  feebleness,  his 
faithfulness,  his  address,  and,  above  all,  that  prayer,  never,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten !  He  extended  his  emaciated  hand  from  under  the  white  cloth  that  hung 
from  his  breast  to  his  knees,  and,  taking  mine,  gave  me  his  parting,  his  last 
benediction.  That  address — that  prayer — that  blessing,  have  made  enduring 
impressions.    It  was  the  most  solemn  and  instructive  parting  interview  of  my  lift. 

When  I  next  saw  him,  he  was  sleeping  in  his  coffin  in  the  front  parlour  of  his 
house,  where  he  often,  with  distinguished  urbanity  and  hospitality,  entertaia^dy 
instructed,  and  delighted  his  friends.  That  parlour  was  crowded  by  distinguished 
strangers,  and  by  many  of  his  former  pupils,  who  mourned  for  him  as  for  a 
father — for  a  father  he  was  to  them  all.  And  as  they  passed  around  to  take  a 
parting  view  of  his  countenance,  from  which  even  death  could  not  remove  its 
accustomed  placid,  benevolent  smile,  their  every  bosom  heaved  with  intense  emo- 
tion, their  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears;  and  could  the  tongue  have  uttered  the 
emotions  of  the  heart,  it  would  have  been  in  the  language  of  Elisha  when  he  gaaed 
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on  Elijah  ascending  before  him  into  Heaven, — "  My  father,  my  father,  the  cha- 
riot of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof!'* 

His  death  was  as  calm  and  triumphant  as  his  life  was  pure,  disinterested,  and 
lorely;  and  as  pious  men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  as  we  covered  up  his 
remains  under  the  clods  of  the  valley,  the  prayer  arose  at  least  from  one  heart, 
*'  May  I  live  the  life  of  this  righteous  man,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!" 

There  are  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Miller  that  memory  frequently 
recalls — scenes  in  the  class-room,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Synod  of  New- 
Jersey,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  social  party — scenes  which  occurred  during  the  con- 
flicts of  parties,  and  in  the  frank  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  social  life.  In 
them  all  Dr.  Miller  was  pre-eminently  like  himself.  But  the  scene  by  whick  I 
most  love  to  recall  him,  and  which  memory  most  frequently  brings  back,  is  that 
parting  scene  in  his  study.  Oh,  may  that  last  prayer  be  answered! 
With  great  regard,  very  sincerely  yours, 

NICHOLAS  KUBBAT 


ARCfflBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.D* 

1791—1851. 

Archibald  Alsxandeb  was  of  Scotch  Irish  extraction, — ^his  grand- 
father, Archibald  Alexander,  having  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Virginia  in 
1737.  His  father,  William  Alexander,  was  a  person  of  great  worth  and 
respectability,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy, which  has  since  become  Washington  College.  The  sabject  of  thia 
sketch  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  April  17, 1772,  and 
was  the  third  of  nine  children.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  he 
used  to  relate  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Liberty  Hall,  where  he  went  to  pnrsue 
bis  studies,  he  found,  on  unpacking  his  trunk,  a  copy  of  Soame  Jenyns  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  his  mother  had  placed  there  without 
bis  knowledge.  Ho  became  at  once  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  and  did 
not  lay  it  aside  till  he  had  finished  reading  it. 

In  1788,  a  very  unusual  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  the  Congrega- 
i  iions  in  Virginia,  South  of  the  James  Biver,  and  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
In  August,  1789,  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty  Hall,  in 
eompliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  then  Presi- 
dent of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  made  a  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  to  attend 
a  Communion  in  the  Briery  Congregation.  He  was  aooompanied  by  several 
of  his  young  students,  who,  he  hoped,  might  find  the  visit  profitable  to 
them.  Archibald  Alexander  was  one  of  the  nnmber;  and  the  following 
incidents  of  the  visit  are  related  by  himself: — 

"  The  sermon  of  Mr.  Graham  on  the  text — *  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  ray 
people,'  &c.,  was  the  first  sermon  that  he  preached,  on  his  first  visit  to 
Prince  Edward,  when  I  accompanied  him.  It  was  preached  at  Briery, 
immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Br.  Smith 
aaid  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  more  than  one  sermon  which  he  liked  as 
irell,  and  that  one  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  MitcheL     I  did  not 

•Memoir  by  hU  wmi*  B«v.  J.  A.  Alexaoder,  D.  D.— Preib.  Hag.,  II.— Foo4e*f  SkstdiM 
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bear  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  for  there  being  a  prospect  of  rain,  the 
Oommunion  was  administered  in  the  house,  and  the  non-professors,  to  which 
number  I  belonged,  were  requested  to  remain  under  the  arbour,  and  hear 
sermons  from  the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Houston.* 
But  the  rain  came  on  and  drove  us  into  the  house,  as  many  as  could  press 
in.  I  remember  the  peculiarly  solemn  appearance  of  the  congregation 
when  I  entered  the  house.  The  speaker  was  then  addressing  such  as  were 
not  the  people  of  Ood ;  and  he  commenced  every  paragraph  with  *•  Oh  com- 
fortless ye!' " 

It  was  during  this  revival  that  Archibald  Alexander,  as  he  believed,  first 
became  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  power  of  religion.  He  returned 
bome  with  a  joyful,  and  as  he  trusted,  a  renovated  heart.  Mr.  Oraham,  on 
bis  return,  preached  at  Lexington,  and  after  the  sermon  called  upon  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Alexander,  to  lead  in  prayer.  The 
cfiect  upon  the  congregation  was  very  perceptible,  and  a  revival  of  great 
power  immediately  commenced,  which  extended  to  almost  every  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Alexander  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 

Several  young  men  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  revival,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham and  of  this  number  was  young  Alexander. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  Mr.  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the 
earnest  desire,  of  hb  Preceptor,  Mr.  Graham,  consented  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruling  elder. 
There  were  many  highly  interesting  incidents  attending  his  journey  and 
visit,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth; 
and  what  he  undertook  then  not  without  great  reluctance,  he  regarded  in 
after  life,  as  having  been  at  best  an  ill-judged  and  awkward  affair. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery.  The  text  of 
his  trial  sermon  before  the  Presbytery,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Houston,  was  "But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  say  not  I  am  a  child: 
for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command 
thee,  thou  shalt  speak."  Jer.  i.  7.  Mr.  Graham  listened  to  the  sermon 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  expressed  to  a  few  friends 
a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  young  man 

*  SA^mncL  Houston,  the  son  of  John  mmI  Sally  (Todd)  Houston,  was  born  within  the  limits 
of  the  New  ProTidenee  Congregation,  Va.,  and  completed  his  education  about  the  time  of  the 
remorul  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy  to  the  neisbboarhood  of  Lexington.  In  1781,  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  served  for  a  while  in  the  army  of  the  Revolntion.  In  November 
of  that  vear,  he  was  received  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministir;  and 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1782,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1783,  he 
aoeepted  a  caU  from  the  Providence  Congregation,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  was  ordained 
on  the  third  Wednesda/  of  August  following.  When  the  Presbytery  of  Abingdon  was  formed 
iu  August  1785,  Mr.  Houston  became  one  of  its  members.  In  common  with  most  of  his  breth- 
ren at  the  time,  he  seems  to  have  mingled  a  good  deal  in  dril  affairs,  and  was  a  lealous  advo- 
cate for  the  formation  of  a  new  State  to  be  called  Franklin.  Owing  to  various  circumstaocesy 
be  returned  to  Vii^nia,  sometime  before  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  formed ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  October,  1789,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Lexington  Preebvtenr.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1701,  he  accepted  a  call  from  FaUing  Spring  for  two-thirds  of  his  time;  and  here  and 
St  High  Bridge  he  pciformed  the  duties  of  a  minister  with  great  fidelity  until  he  was  disabled 
by  the  infirmTties  of  age.  He  was.  for  many  years,  a  popular  and  sucoessftil  teacher  of  a  class- 
ical school.  He  attended  the  Synod  of  Virginia  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1837,  listened  to 
the  debates  with  greet  interest,  and  finally  gave  his  vote  to  sustain  the  Exscinding  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  year.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1839,  aged  eighty-one 

? rears.    He  is  represented  as  having  united  great  modesty  with  great  intrepid!^  and  benevo- 
enoe. 
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who  had  deliyered  it.  Doriog  the  winter  suooeeding  his  licensoie,  he  was 
occupied,  partly  in  gratuitous  missionary  labour,  and  partly  in'  suppljing 
the  pulpits  of  bis  friends, — the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand  and  the  Bev.  William 
Hill,  one  of  whom  was  absent  on  a  journey,  the  other  confined  by  illness. 

The  General  Assembly  having  directed  each  of  the  Synods  to  recommend 
**  two  members  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  missions  on  our  froatien, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  churches,  administering  ordinances,  ordaining 
elders,*'  &o.,  the  Commission  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1792,  appointed  Mr.  Alexander,  then  a  probationer  under  the  care 
of  the  Lexington  Presbytery,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Assembly, 
'  by  engaging  in  the  missionary  work.  In  fulfilling  this  appointment,  he 
laboured  in  several  of  the  destitute  counties  of  Virginia,  and  wherever  he 
went,  was  greatly  admired,  as  well  for  his  quiet  and  unassuming  manner,  as 
for  his  simple  and  sparkling  eloquence.  In  this  missionary  tour  he  was 
occupied  about  six  months,  during  which  time  he  vbited  fifteen  or  sixteen 
counties  in  Virginia,  and  several  in  North  Citfolina. 

The  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith  having  accepted  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  the 
XJongregations  of  Briery  and  Cumberland,  together  with  the  Trustees  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  invited  Mr.  Graham  to  take  charge  of  both  the 
College  and  the  Churches ;  and  upon  his  returning  a  negative  answer,  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  Mr.  Alexander.  All  the  Presbyterian 
Congregations  in  that  neighbourhood  were  then  vacant, — namely.  Cumber- 
land  including  the  College,  Briery,  Buffalo,  and  Cub  Creek  including 
Charlotte  Court  House ;  but  for  the  two  first  named,  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy, 
then  acting  President  of  the  College,  was  a  regular  supply.  It  was  agreed, 
upon  consultation,  to  call  two  ministers,  who  should  serve  these  several 
churches  in  rotation;  and  Mr.  Lacy  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  the  two  desig- 
nated, both  of  whom  signified  their  acceptance.  They  were  to  preach  in 
six  different  places,— their  field  being  not  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth;  and  their  travelling  was  all  on  horseback.  This 
arrangement,  however,  proved  inconvenient  to  the  pastors,  and  unsatisfao- 
tory  to  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  division  of  the  field  was 
soon  effected,  and  Mr.  Alexander  received  for  his  share  the  Churches  of 
Briery  and  Cub  Creek.  He  was  ordained  at  Bnory,  November  7,  1794, 
and  was  dismissed  from  Cub  Creek,  April  11,  1797,  and  from  Briery,  Nov- 
ember 16,  1798. 

Mr.  Lacy  having  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College  in  1796,  Mr. 
Alexander  accepted  a  call  to  become  his  successor ;  and  though  the  institu- 
tion, owing  to  various  causes,  was  at  that  time  in  a  depressed  and  languish- 
ing state,  he,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  untiring  industry,  soon  imparted  to 
it  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous  tone,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  its  students.  His  combined  influence  in  the  College  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  this  period,  was  at  once  very  powerful  and  very  extensive. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Alexander  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  the  Pine 
Street  Church,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  to  the 
Presidency  of  Union  College,  invited  him  to  become  their  Pastor.  He, 
however,  declined  the  invitation. 

About  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Alexander  became  seriously  doubtful  in  respect 
to  the  authority  of  infant  baptii>m.  The  occasion  of  this  was  what  he  after- 
wards regarded  as  **  too  rigid  notions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  with  a 
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belief  that  reeeiying  infimtfl  had  a  corrupting  tendency/'  He  frankly  stated 
the  embarrassment  he  felt  on  the  subject,  to  his  people  and  his  Presbytery ; 
and  by  both  was  tolerated  in  the  omission  to  adminbter  the  ordinance  to 
infants  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  he  subsequently  became  satisfied  that  his 
scruples  were  not  well  founded,  and  returned  to  his  former  practice. 

In  1801,  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  General  Assembly.  His 
health  had  now  become  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of  his  arduous 
labours,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  relaxation  and  rest.  Accordingly,  after 
the  Assembly  had  closed  its  sessions,  he  proceeded  to  New  England,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  his 
journey  as  far  East  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  preached  in  various  places, 
and  there  are  still  persons  living  in  New  England,  who  will  speak  in  rap- 
tures of  the  wonderful  effect  which  his  eloquence  produced  upon  them.  On 
his  return  home,  he  preached  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti- 
more, and  shortly  after  received  a  call  to  settle  there,  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Allison,  but  declined  it. 

In  1806,  he  received  a  second  call  from  the  Pine  Street  Church  in 
Philadelphia ;  which,  owing  to  the  weight  of  his  duties  in  the  College,  in 
connection  with  some  other  circumstances,  he  determined  to  accept.  He 
was  received  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1807,  and  was  installed  on  the  20th  of  the  next  month, — the  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Potts.*  Here  he 
continued,  an  eminently  faithful  pastor  and  popular  preacher,  for  about  six 
years. 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  (Jen- 
eral  Assembly.  The  next  year  he  preached  the  opening  Sermon  on  the 
text — '*  Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;'*  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  12 ;)  and  on  this  occasion  he  maoe  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  ultimate  action  of  the  Church  in  establishing  the  Seminary 
at  Princeton. 

In  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1812,  the  Assembly  having  decided  on  establishing  a  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  Dr.  Alexander,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  chosen  to  the  Professor- 

*  Oeohok  Ciablis  Potts  wu  a  deaeendant  of  ua  EngUih  oAoer  by  the  name  of  Potts,  who, 
when  the  army  of  Cromwell  made  itc  memorable  inonmon  into  Ireland,  (1849,)  remained  in 
the  Iiland  and  became  the  head  of  an  Irish  house.  He  was  bom  in  Clontibret,  Connty  of 
Monaghan,  in  1775;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan.  He  entered  with  great  ardonr  into  the  memorable 
struggle  for  freedom ;  joined  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;  and  in  1796  visited  Paris  as  the 
bearer  of  an  important  oommnnication  to  the  French  National  Convention.  While  on  this 
embassy,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Switserland.  But  being  satisfied  that  he  could  not  remain  with 
safety  in  his  native  country,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  here  in 
July,  1797.  After  peaching  for  some  time  to  various  vacant  churches  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  he  chose  Philadelphia  as  the  field  of  his  permanent  labours,  and,  vriih  the  sanction  of 
the  Presbytery,  gathered  a  new  Church  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  city.  In  June,  1800,  ha 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church;  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  grew 
to  a  large  and  well  established  congregation.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  disdiarge  of 
his  duties,  for  thirty -six  years,  when,  on  account  of  his  increasing  infirmities,  he  resigned  hii 
eharge.  For  three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  an  invalid,  and  occasionally  a  great  suf- 
ferer. He  died,  sustained  to  the  Utft  by  the  glorious  hopes  of  a  better  life,  on  the  28d  of  Sep« 
tember,  1838,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Without  any  hish  degree  of  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
he  was  distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment ;  for  the  kindliness  of  his  spirit  and  manners ;  for 
the  most  faitbAil  attention  to  hii  pastoral  daties;  and  for  a  oordial  sympathy  in  eveiy  enteipfiit 
designed  to  promote  any  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Rer. 
George  PotU,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  University  Place  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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dip  <^  Didaelio  and  Pokmio  TfaeologT.  He  aooepted  the  appoiotmeni, 
after  considerable  deliberation,  and  was  inaugnratcd  on  tbe  12th  of  Aogusfc 
following, — an  appropriate  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  tlie 
Bev.  Dr.  Miller,  which,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Alexander's  Inaugural 
Address,  was  published. 

Here  he  continued  in  the  laborious  discha^e  of  his  duties  till  near  tbe 
close  of  life.  About  a  month  before  he  died,  he  was  attacked  with  djaen- 
terj,  which  had  been  prevailing  to  some  extent  in  that  region ;  ai^  hia 
friends,  from  the  commencement  of  his  disease,  were  somewhat  apprehenaiTe 
of  a  fatal  result.  He  continued  to  sink  gradually,  until  it  became  i^pareni 
to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  himself,  that  he  had  nearly  done  with  the 
world.  Uc  contemplated  the  approaching  event  with  the  utmost  calmness^ 
and  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  his  departure  were  all  ordered  in  great 
mercy.  It  was  a  source  of  special  gratification  to  him  that  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  who  had  been  passing  a  few  months  in 
!Europc,  reached  Princeton,  on  his  return,  a  week  before  his  father's  death. 
Ho  died  in  perfect  peace  on  the  22d  of  October,  1851.  The  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  which  was  in  session  at  Princeton  at  the  time,  attended  his  Funeral 
on  the  24tb, — an  appropriate  Sermon  being  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McDowell,  whom  Dr.  Alexander  himself  had  designated  to  per- 
form the  service. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  married  on  the  5th  of  April,  1802,  to  Janctta, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.  D.,  of  the  county  of  Louisa, — a 
connection  with  which  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  his  future  life  was 
identified.  Airs.  Alexander  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1852.  They  had  seven  children  who  survived  them, — six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Of  the  sons,  three  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  two  are  lawyers, 
and  one  is  a  physician. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Alexander's  publications:-* 

YOLUMSS. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1825.  12mo. 
The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ascertained ;  or  the  Bible  com- 
plete without  the  Apocrypha  and  unwritten  Traditions,  1826.  12mo.  A 
Selection  of  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  Devotions  of  the  Closet,  the  Family, 
and  the  Social  Circle,  and  contuning  subjects  appropriate  to  the  Monthly 
Concerts  of  Prayer  for  the  success  of  Missions  and  Sunday  Schools,  1831. 
(Seven  hundred  and  forty-two  hymns.)  82mo.  The  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs, 
published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  1885.  18mo.  History 
of  Israel.  12mo.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Founder  and  Principal 
Alumni  of  the  Log  College;  together  with  an  account  of  the  Revivals  of  Reli- 
gion under  their  Ministry,  1845.  12mo.  A  History  of  Colonization  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  1846.  8vo.  A  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation 
from  their  Origin  to  their  Dispersion  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  1852.    8vo.    Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  New  York,  1852.    12mo. 

PAMPHLETS. 

A  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  1808.  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  Theatre  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va., 
1812.  A  Missionary  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  1813.  An 
Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  at  Princeton,  1814.  ASermon  to  Young 
Men,  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1826.     Sugges- 
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tioDS  in  vindioation  of  Sunday  Schools,  1829.  Growth  in  Grace :  Two  Ser- 
mons in  the  National  Preaoher,  1829.  A  Sermon  before  the  American 
Board  of  Commissionere  for  Foreign  Missions,  1829.  The  Pastoral  Office: 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  May  21,  1834.  The  House  of 
God  Desirable  :  A  Sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  1885.  The  Peo« 
pie  of  God  led  in  Unknown  Ways  :  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Richmond,  1842.  An  Address  deliyered  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Washington   College,  Ya.,  on  Commencement  day,  1848. 

He  published  Introductions  to  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  Works  of 
the  Rev.  William  Jay,  and  Dr.  Waterbury's  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian. 

The  following  books  and  tracts,  as  well  as  some  of  those  mentioned  above, 
are  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication : — 

Practical  Sermons ;  to  be  read  in  Families  and  Social  Meetings,  8vo. 
Letters  to  the  Aged,  18mo.  Counsels  of  the  Aged  to  the  Young,  18mo. 
Universalism  false  and  unscriptural,  18mo.  A  Brief  Compend  of  Bible 
Truth,  12mo.  Divine  Guidance ;  or  the  people  of  God  led  in  Unknown 
Ways,  32mo.  Thoughts  on  Religious  Experience,  12mo.  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  the  Scottish 
Reformer,  (an  abridgment,)  18mo.  The  Way  of  Salvation  fiuniliarly 
explained  in  a  conversation  between  a  Father  and  his  Children,  82mo. 

To  which  must  be  added  the  following  Tracts : — 

The  Duty  of  Catechetical  Instruction.  A  Treatise  on  Justification  by 
Faith.  Christ's  gracious  Invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess.  Love  to  an  Unseen  Saviour.  Letters  to  the  Aged.  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Friend  (Quaker).  The  Amiable 
Youth  falling  short  of  Heaven.  The  Importance  of  Salvation.  Future 
Punishment  Endless.  Justification  by  Faith.  Sinners  welcome  to  Jesni 
Christ.  The  following  Tracts  have  been  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society : — The  Day  of  Judgment.     The  Misery  of  the  Lost. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  HALL,  D.  D. 

TasHTOH,  March  28, 1855. 

My  dear  Sir  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  the  slightest  contribu- 
tion to  the  materials  for  illustrating  the  character  of  Dr.  Alexander ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  thing  in  my  recollections  or  impressions  that  seems  to  have  any 
original  value.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  at  your  service. 

My  first  recollection  of  Dr.  Alexander  is  as  the  Catechist  of  the  children  of  his 
congregation  in  Philadelphia.  Through  the  only  winter  which  I  was  old  enough 
to  attend,  we  were  assembled  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  main  aisle  of  the 
church.  Our  seats  were  the  baize-covered  benches  used  by  the  communicants, 
when  sitting  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  aisle  was  paved  with  bricks,  and  with  the 
gravestone  of  Dr.  Duffield,  a  former  Pastor  of  the  Church.  A  large  tin-plate 
stove  in  the  middle,  was  the  only  heater.  Near  it  the  Pastor  took  his  seat,  by 
a  small  table,  and  put  the  cUss  through  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  older 
children  were  required  to  bring  written  proofs  of  certain  points  assigned.  I  was 
scarcely  out  of  my  infancy  when  the  Doctor  left  Philadelphia  for  Princeton,  and 
cannot  revive  any  impressions  of  his  course  as  a  Pastor  beyond  the  incidents  of 
the  middle  aisle  on  Saturda3's;  but  I  could  not  have  passed  so  much  of  my  life 
among  those  who  never  ceased  to  speak  of  his  ministry  with  fond  recitals  of  its 
extraordinary  value,  without  receiving  some  idea  of  its  characteristics.    Imagine 
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then,  a  man  of  Dr.  Alexander's  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  pietj,  placed  OTer  m 
people  of  plain  habits,  but  of  religious  dispositions, — to  whom  he  would  and 
easily  coiUd  accommodate  his  bearing  and  language  at  all  times  and  in  all  places; 
always  simple,  affable  and  in  good  humour,  but  never  light,  familiar  or  undigni- 
fied; inexhaustible  in  conservadon,  yet  not  exciting  a  thought  that  he  loTed  to 
talk  or  to  be  heard;  suiting  himself  to  each  one's  intellectual  and  spiritual  con* 
dition  with  equal  facility;  delighting  most  to  serve  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
adapt  himself  to  them,  but  just  as  well  qualified,  and  as  much  at  home,  in  serv- 
ing those  who  stand  highest  in  the  social  or  mental  ranks;  in  preadiing,  actuated 
by  no  ambition  of  greatness,  and  yet  attaining  it  by  the  very  talent  of  making 
every  class  of  hearers  interested  and  pleased;  so  living  among  his  people  that  all 
could  confide  in  him  as  their  best  friend  and  counsellor  in  private  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit;  accustomed  to  have  their  tenderest  emotions  kept  in  action  by  the 
sagacity  and  force  with  which  his  sermons,  prayers,  exhortations,  and  conversa- 
tions were  perpetually  penetrating  their  hearts,  and  having  no  eccentricities  or 
habits  that  would  qualify  the  general  tenor  of  so  much  excellence — imagine  such 
a  Pastor,  and  you  will  not  wonder  how  a  plain  congregation  could  love  as  well  as, 
or  even  more  than,  admire  him. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  most  effective  preachers,  no  printed  sermons 
of  Dr.  Alexander's  can  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  interest  which  bdooged 
to  their  delivery,  especially  when  he  preached  without  a  manuscript.  It  was  tho 
aaturalness  of  his  manner, — the  getting  up  and  talking  rather  than  a  formal  ora- 
tion or  lecture, — the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  delightful  modulations  of  its 
tomes,  in  which  feeling  and  understanding,  instead  of  the  rules  of  elocution, 
were  obviously  exercising  the  whole  direction — that  captivated  the  ear,  even 
when  the  matter  made  no  impression.  He  had  very  peculiar  cadences — tones 
■ow  so  tender,  and  now  so  solemn,  and  now  so  long-drawn,  and  always  so  unaf- 
fected, that  one  who  did  not  know  the  language  he  spoke,  must  have  been  moved 
by  the  very  sound  and  manner.  So  his  gestures  were  peculiar.  They  were  not 
graceful,  neither  were  they  ungraceful;  but  they  were  natural  and  significant. 
The  fore-finger  pressed  on  the  chin  at  the  pause  of  a  sentence  which  called  for 
serious  reflection — the  head  thrown  down,  and  eyes  peering  forth  in  silence,  as 
if  expecting  that  what  he  had  said  mxist  be  that  moment  taking  effect, — everj 
look  and  tone  indicating  that  his  soul  was  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  that  he 
was  moving  the  souls  he  addressed , — many  more  such  unstudied,  unaffected  traits 
of  his  manner  in  preaching  can  be  recalled  by  those  who  heard  him,  than  they 
can  describe  to  the  apprehension  of  those  who  never  enjoyed  this  privilege.  Thus 
words  Were  not  remarkable  for  rhetorical  excellence,  except  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  adapted  to  all  classes  of  hearers,  be  admitted  to  be  such 
an  excellence  in  the  pulpit.  Hence  his  universal  acceptance.  I  have  before  me 
a  family  letter,  written  by  mj  father  in  June,  1818,  who,  on  his  way  to  the  sea- 
shore at  Long  Branch,  stopped  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  little  village  of  Eatontown, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  six  years  after  Dr.  Alexander  left  Philadelphia, 
when  we  were  his  parishioners.  He  writes, — "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  Alexander  preach  yesterday.  It  was  in  a  neat  Methodist  Church  about 
three  miles  from  this  town.  The  Doctor  had  a  ride  of  four  miles.  The  preacher 
of  the  place  finished  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  our  Doctor  began  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards.  His  intention  was  to  make  a  short  address;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  the  discourse  he  seemed  to  become  interested,  and  a  more  animated, 
eloquent  discourse  I  never  heard  from  him.  His  text  was,  'Takemyyoko 
upon  you,'  &c.  His  audience,  though  at  times  very  noisy,  (I  suppose  this 
alludes  to  the  audible  demonstrations  of  sympathy  often  heard  in  churches  of 
this  denomination,)  were  very  attentive,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  word  preached. 
His  sermon  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  and  when  he  finished,  though 
unusually  late,  the  good  people  seemed  to  be  in  no  haste  to  go.    They  tarried 
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^  about  ttic  door  till  be  came  out,  out!  I  belicyo  tUe  wUole  congregation  stood  look- 

■^  ii3g  at  him,  aa  if  wonJeriug  wtio  lie  was:"         It  vv^ill  hii  adtjjittnti  by  thoso  who 

•^  knew  the  Doctor's  ttjmperameEt  aitU  characteristics,   that  this  wa*  just  tho 

occasion  for  one  of  the  tnoi^t  striking  manifeetatious  of  hia  povvtr,  and  such  will 

^  *  readily  bdie  ve  tha  t  tb  o  ex te  ni  p  o  re  d  isco  ur so  t  b  a  t  s  o  charm  e  d  a  pi  ain .  cou  n  t  ry  con- 

^  gregation,  would  bavo  proved  equally  fascinating  and  impressive  to  tht;  laoat  cul- 

^  tivut«.*d  persons  who  might  have  b<^n  present ,  if  their  hearts  had  tho  least  sympa- 

^'  thy  with  Divine  subjects.     Indeed  the  youngcBt  of  his  hearers  were  often  kept 

i^fi  nUentive  by  the  manner  so  direct  and  colloquial,  in  whieh  ho  often  preached.     A 

-«•  relative,  w  ho  wa«  but  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Doctor  removeti  to  Priucetoiij 

t}'  informs  me  that  he  has  never  forgotten  the  suhstanee  of  many  of  his  discoursea, 

kR  and  recognises  several  passages  in  the  volume  of  "  Practical  Sermons"  aii  once 

a  heard  in  Pine  Street. 

-5  The  vivacity,  inteJligence,  and  inquisitiveneBs,  of  Dr,  Alexander's  con  versa- 

;3  tion  will  be  remembered  among  bis  most  agrceaijle  qualities ,  and  1  have  often 

X  been  rCRilnded  of  a  remark  [  heard  when  a  child,  from  my  mother^  tlmt,  what- 

rji  eirer  was  the  business  or  calling  of  any  one  with  wbom  bo  conversed,  one  would 

have  sup|K>sed  that  the  Doctor  was  of  the  same  pnranit,  and  had  lived  in  tha 

sf  same  place*     Though  always  seeking  information  from  every  one  he  encountered, 

ti  he  secnjod  already  to  be  fatnihar  with  the  leadirvg  fuets,   and  generally  with 

if  details-     A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me  that  whilu  a  student  at  the  Seminary, 

in  he  was  often  foiled  in  trying  to  communicate  to  his   teacher  in  their   familiar 

^  interviews  something  new  or  uncommon  that  occurn^d  to  him   in  his  reading  or 

f.  observation^  and  had  to  content  himself  with  thu  res ntu tion   to  be  constantly 

[J  receiving  every  sort  of  information  from  hiin  without  imparting  any  in  return. 

J.  After  leaving  the  Seminary,  however,  he  spent  ten  years  in  India,  and  upon  bis 

return,  he  went»  as  he  said,  with  some  confidence  that  he  could  now  find  some- 

^  thing  to  say  that  Dr*  Ales:and<>r  did  not  know  beforehand;  but,  after  a  long  con-- 

^  Ycrsation,  he  came  away  with  the  disheartening  improssion  that  he  knew  more, 

^  even  ahout  India,  than  himself 

\t  But  the  more  I  strive  to  give  e.^prcssion  to  my  vivwE  of  Ins  peculiarities ,  the 

^  more  confident  I  become  that  he  was  one  of  those  imcommon  men  whose  traiti 

^  cannot  be  communicated  by  description^  and  who  niuj^t  be  seen  and  heard  to  be 

J  lit  ail  appreciated,  or  to  have  the  secret  of  their  itiMucnce  and  popularity  under* 

|.  stood. 

J  Very  rosptictfully  yoara, 

JOHK  HALL 


&» 


FROM  THE  REV.  U.  A.  BOAHDMAN,  D.  D, 


^  PHltADSlFHIA,  ApHl  9,  1856. 

f  Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  has  given  mn  very  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  were 

^  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  ministers  of 

f  our  country,  and  I  cannot  deny  your  request  wlien  you  ask  me  far  a  letter  to  bo 

)  inserted  in  your  account  of  the  iiite  venerabb  Dr.  Alexander.     It  wau  my  privi* 

I  lego  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  our  revered  Professor,  during  the  threo 

\  years  I  spent  at  Prinm^ton^  aud  1  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  not  unfre* 

^  qucntly,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life.  But  I  have  had  no  advantages^  above  those 

I  enjoyed  by  many  of  my  brethren,  for  supplying  the  sort  of  reminiscences  yoa 

I  desire;  nor  can  I  write  any  thing  which  /should  regard  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 

\  the  memory  of  tli^p  patrinrchal  man.     But  T  am  quite  willing  to  «ay  just  what 

oeenrK  to  me  on  the  subject;  and  you  muat  allow  me  to  say  it  in  the  most  desul- 
tory n>ai\ncr. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  account  for  Dr*  Alexander's  great  inlliienee  both  in  the. 
Seminary  and  out  of  it,  I  should  say^  first  of  all,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
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assomption  of  saperiority  on  his  part.  For,  aside  firom  the  fiict  that  pretensionfl 
of  this  kind  are  apt  to  defeat  their  own  end,  all  who  knew  him  are  aware  that 
entire  exemption  from  such  claims  was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  No 
one  ooold  be  more  unassoming  in  manner  and  disposition  than  he  was.  Nor  was 
nis  influence  to  be  ascribed  altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  splendour  of  his 
abilities.  For,  although  his  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
they  were  not  of  so  extraordinary  a  cast  as  to  place  him  in  this  view  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  But  the  secret  of  his  power  over  men  lay  in  the  singular 
rombination  of  excellencies  which  his  character  presented — in  his  blended  piety 
and  wisdom;  his  simplicity  and  consistency;  his  sound  sense  and  his  spirit- 
nality ;  his  never  saying  nor  doing  foolish  things,  and  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
every  thing  good,  and  kind,  and  usefal;  and  above  all,  or  as  pervading  all,  his 
deep  experimental  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only 
remedy  for  its  corruptions.  None  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  preach, 
will  wonder  at  the  sway  he  exercised  over  those  brought  in  contact  with  him. 
For  how  can  we  help  reverencing  a  man,  whom  we  feel,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
speak,  busy  about  our  hearts,  and  who  goes  on  opening  one  ward  after  another, 
until  we  begin  to  fear  that  there  is  not  a  secret  chamber  that  he  will  not  enter, 
and  expose  all  that  is  in  it.'  This  was  what  Dr.  Alexander  did — ^he  addressed 
himself  so  much  to  the  consciences  of  people,— came  home  so  thoroughly  to 
their  own  varied  experiences,  that  they  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than 
human  not  to  be  moved  by  it.  He  seemed  to  have  studied  every  phase  of  char- 
acter, and  to  be  equally  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  wide  field  of  experimental 
religion.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  subject  were  joy  or  sorrow,  temp- 
tation or  triumph,  submission  or  rebellion,  trust  or  despondency,  faith  or  works, 
the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  life  or  death — you  soon  saw,  in  listening  to  him,  that  it 
was  familiar  ground  to  him,  and  that  wherever  you  were,  he  had  been  there 
before  you.  His  discursive  talks  at  the  Sabbath  afternoon  conferences  in  the 
Seminary,  if  gathered  up  by  a  stenographer,  would  have  formed  a  body  of  prac- 
tical and  casuistical  Divinity,  inferior  to  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  language. 
His  students,  in  all  their  doubts,  and  conflicts,  and  fears,  felt  at  full  liberty  to 
consult  him,  and  they  always  found  him  perfectly  accessible.  He  could  pene- 
trate the  nature  of  their  spiritual  difficulties  from  a  hint  or  two,  as  readily  as 
Cuvier,  the  great  naturalist,  could  identify  a  ^eleton  from  a  single  joint.  He 
was  quick  in  discerning,  and  gentle  but  firm  in  administering,  the  antidote  which 
every  case  required.  And  then  his  counsels  carried  such  authority  with  them 
that  they  were  (kr  more  effective  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  same  sen- 
timents been  expressed  by  another  person.  The  feeling  was,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  disregard  the  views  of  one,  who  evidently  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  many  a  con- 
scientious student  has  had  his  hope  revived  by  an  encouraging  word  from  his 
revered  teacher,  whilfe  others  of  doubtful  piety  have  been  led  by  his  paternal  and 
fkithful  suggestions  to  turn  aside  into  some  more  suitable  profession. 

There  was  a  charm  about  Dr.  Alexander's  public  ministrations  that  no  one 
who  ever  heard  him  can  forget.  His  unique  and  inimitable  manner — so  simple, 
80  vivacious,  so  earnest,  was  sure  to  rivet  the  attention.  His  disconrses  were 
replete  with  instruction  drawn  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  A  mere 
rhetorician  might  have  criticised  them  as  deficient  in  ornament,  but  no  one  fdt 
this  in  listening  to  him.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  didactic  and  familiar 
topics  interesting  even  to  persons  of  no  religion ;  for  his  sermons  partook  of  the 
vitality  and  freshness  of  his  mind,  which  was  like  a  perennial  fountain  sending 
off  its  sparkling  waters.  They  abounded  in  terse  apothegms^md  gleamed  with 
pithy  and  pleasant  sayings,  like  the  bright  flowers  which  light  up  the  rich  ^reen 
of  a  prairie.  Ton  could  not  possibly  suppress  a  smile  sometimes,  at  the  Hvelj 
turns  and  sprightly  sallies  which  occurred  in  his  discourses;  nor  less  at  the  fell- 
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citous  expressions  with  which,  in  a  single  sentence,  he  would  put  before  you  % 
vivid  transcript  of  what  was  passing  in  jour  own  breast.  You  smiled,  not  from 
lightness  of  feeling,  but  from  pure  pleasure — a  pleasure  blended  with  deep 
seriousness,  and  often  with  the  spirit  of  devotion.  This  simplicity  and  anima- 
tion won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  they  followed  whithersoever  he  chose  to 
lead  them,  not  because  they  resolved  to  follow  him,  but  because  they  were  too 
much  interested  to  resolve  any  thing  about  it.  As  there  was  no  ostentation  in 
his  manner,  no  pretension,  no  demand  for  applause,  criticism  was  disarmed  and 
led  captive.  Men  of  all  classes  felt  his  power  alike.  Beyond  any  minister  of 
his  day,  his  preaching  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  untutored  and  the  refined.  For  the  nature  of  all 
men  is  the  same,  and  Dr.  Alexander  was  one  of  Nature's  preachers.  He  was  so 
simple  that  children  could  understand  him;  but  his  simplicity  never  degenera- 
ted into  silliness — it  was  the  graceful  but  invisible  mould  into  which  the  instinct 
of  his  nature,  and  the  habit  of  his  life,  made  him  cast  the  richest  ore  of  Divine 
truth. 

There  is  no  greater  element  of  power  in  the  pulpit  than  the  capacity  of  exciting 
religious  emotion.  This  must  take  precedence  of  intellectual  prowess,  of  leam^ 
ing,  of  brilliancy  of  imagination,  of  logical  astuteness,  and  of  all  the  graces  of 
oratory.  Dr.  Alexander  possessed  it  in  combination  with  several  of  these  quali- 
ties in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  He  could  set  forth  the  Gospel  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  endlessly  diversified  states  of  human  feeling,  with  a  skill  and  effect 
trulj  wonderful.  And  the  facility  with  which  he  could  awaken  emotions  of 
gratitude,  praise,  contrition,  joy  and  the  like,  gave  him  a  rare  control  over  any 
Christian  auditory.  Nor  did  his  sermons  die  with  the  occasion;  they  combined 
with  the  radical  principles  and  affections  of  his  hearers,  and  went  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  their  reverence  for  him. 

Besides  the  elements  of  power  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's great  influence  was  to  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his  earnest  sym- 
pathy with  his  kind.  A  stranger,  to  look  in  upon  him  in  his  study, — an  old  man 
half  doubled  in  hiB  big  chair,  engaged  with  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
occupied  profesKionally  as  a  teacher  of  Theology,  might  have  conjectured,  at  first 
sight,  that  he  was  as  much  isolated  from  the  great  Babel  in  feeling  as  he  was  in 
situation.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  and  the  whole  Church  knew  it.  He  never 
sank  the  man  in  the  philosopher,  nor  the  citizen  and  patriot  in  the  divine.  His 
sterling  common  sense  formed  a  bond  of  uni<m  between  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  which  neither  his  scholastic  pursuits,  nor  his  high  spiritual  attainments, 
ever  weakened  or  tarnished.  There  was  no  chasm  to  be  bridged  over  before  you 
could  approach  him; — no  mailed  coat  of  professional  dignity  to  be  pierced; — no 
steps  to  climb  up  to  the  high  official  chair  where  he  sat  in  state.  You  could  not 
hear  him  in  the  pulpit  nor  meet  him  in  social  life,  without  feeling  that  there  was 
a  common  ground  for  yoif  to  stand  upon;  that  there  were  numerous  points  of 
contact  between  you  and  himself;  and  that  you  could  talk  with  him  as  freely  as 
with  any  other  man.  There  was  assurance  of  this,  not  only  in  his  genial  sym- 
pathies, but  in  that  native  cheerfulness  and  mother-wit,  which  made  him  a 
delightful  companion.  His  wit,  using  the  term  in  its  broad  philosophical  sense, 
revealed  itself  oi^n  in  his  discourses.  But  when  he  was  in  full  health,  and  no 
adverse  toinds  depressed  his  spirits,  it  would  sometimes  play  in  the  class-room, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  like  the  Aurora  Borealis.  If  the  scintillations  of  it  which 
have  been  preserved  by  his  students  could  be  collected,  they  would  make  a  bril- 
liant and  substantial  volume.  But  his  wit  never  degenerated  into  coarseness, 
nor  his  cheerfulness  into  levity.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  minute  scrutiny  into 
lufl  ministerial  life  would  bring  to  light  an  act  or  an  expression  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office.  And  while  he  pleased  in  private 
life,  he  instructed.    Persons  who  were  drawn  around  him  by  bin  vivacity, 
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aeldom  retired  without  carrying  awaj  some  wholesome  truth  or  valuable  sugges- 
tion. It  was  his  high  vocation  to  do  good;  and  he  seemed  never  to  lose  sight  of 
it,  nor  ever  to  prosecute  it  as  a  task. 

I  must  not  omit  to  saj  that  another  source  of  Dr.  Alexander's  great  power 
was  his  eminent  piety.  And  yet  I  hardly  need  expatiate  upon  this,  as  a  distinct 
attribute;  for  it  was  to  his  character  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body — the  pervad- 
ing, life-giving,  governing  principle;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  him  in 
any  of  his  relations  or  pursuits  without  recognising  the  fact  of  his  singular 
attainments  in  holiness.  It  was  his  rare  fortune  to  maintain  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  superior  piety,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  consistency,  throughout  a 
ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years.  This  entire  period  he  spent,  not  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  remote  rural  parish,  but  in  the  most  prominent  and  responsible  situations — 
as  the  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  this 
city,  and  the  Senior  Professor  at  Princeton.  It  was  a  period,  too,  of  great 
excitement,  marked  by  a  succession  of  momentous  changes  in  the  politics  and 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  with  incessant  conflicts  in  Theology  and  morals. 
Tet,  with  such  fidelity  to  his  Master,  and  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom,  did  he 
carry  himself  throughout,  that  the  most  violent  controvertists  have  rarely  ven- 
tured to  breathe  a  word  of  censure  against  him. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  for  me  to  close.  I  have  simply  glanced  at  some  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Alexander's  character,  without  attempting  a 
full  delineation  of  it.  If  these  familiar  sketches  should  afford  you  the  least 
assistance  in  finishing  your  portrait  of  one  whom  we  all  revered  as  a  Master  in 
Israel,  it  is  all  I  could  expect  or  desire. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK. 

Philadelphia,  April  6, 1857. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  ma  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  wish  that  I  should  fur- 
nish you  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  late  venerated  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. His  biography  has  been  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  written,  that  it  seems 
almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  any  thing  in  addition.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
following  impressions  or  incidents  can  be  of  the  least  service,  they  are  placed  at 
your  disposal  very  willingly. 

I  have  always  accounted  it  one  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  of  my  life, 
to  have  lived  from  early  childhood  in  the  near  vicinity  of  two  such  men  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller  and  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  They  were,  to  my  youthful  mind, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  very  models  of  minist^ial  excellence  and  dignity. 
The  impression  made  by  them  respecting  the  elevation  of  goodness  and  of  use- 
fulness to  which  an  ambassador  of  Christ  may  attain,  has  not  yet  worn  awaj, 
and  never  can. 

During  my  boyish  years.  Dr.  Alexander  was  held  in  profound  reverence, 
mingled  with  strong  affection.  Although  not  then  specially  interested  in  the 
great  subject  of  religion,  I  can  yet  recall  the  feelings  of  peculiar  delight  with 
which  I  always  saw  him  rise  in  the  pulpit  and  heard  him  preach.  His  simpli- 
city, vivacity,  and  directness  of  speech,  were  such  as  always  to  rivet  attention, 
aflord  pleasure,  convey  instruction,  and  secure  conviction,  even  to  a  child's 
understanding.  It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had  become  a  theological  student, 
that  I  enjoyed  frequent  access  to  him,  and  almost  daily  opportunities  of  hearing 
and  observing  him. 
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As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Alexander  wa^  always  profound,  philosophical,  instructiye. 
His  lectures,  as  I  heard  them,  were  written  out  with  great  care,  yet  he  never 
confined  himself  to  his  manuscript.  Assuming  an  easy  position  in  his  chair, 
with  his  forefinger  pressed  against  his  cheek,  he  read  deliberately  and  critically, 
just  as  if  perusing  for  the  first  time  the  production  of  another  mind,  in  which 
he  might  possibly  detect  some  error.  Frequently  a  sentence  would  suggest 
remarks  not  found  upon  the  paper,  when  he  would  enter  upon  an  extempora- 
neous discussion  of  that  point,  and  after  a  while  would  come  back  to  his  manu- 
script. There  was  so  much  in  his  manner  thair  was  conversational,  fresh  and 
easy,  that  the  attention  of  any  hearer  seldom  was  seen  to  flag.  When  attend- 
ing to  the  performances  of  the  students,  they  always  had  his  careful  and  undi- 
vided attention.  When  criticising  their  productions,  his  remarks  were  pointed, 
brief,  apt  and  judicious.  Hundreds  of  these  brief  and  sententious  criticisms 
still  live  in  the  memories  of  his  students,  and  many  a  preacher's  whole  style  of 
pulpit  performances  has  been  revolutionized  by  a  single  one  of  them. 

I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  sometimes  tart  in  his  remarks 
to  the  students,  and  even  at  times  unnecessarily  severe.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
mistake.  Although  gifted  with  the  power  of  uttering  prompt  and  scathing  sar- 
casm, when  occasion  called  for  it,  he  was  exceedingly  chary  in  the  use  of  this 
formidable  weapon.  During  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  of  over  twenty 
years,  and  after  seeing  him  in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  him  utter  a  single  sharp  remark,  which  my  own  judgment  did 
not  regard  as  entirely  suitable  and  called  for  by  the  occasion.  Indeed  there  was 
only  one  class  of  his  students  with  whom  he  ever  used  sarcasm.  They  were 
the  self- conceited.  For  them  he  agreed  with  Solomon  that  severe  remedies  alone 
could  be  expected  to  do  any  good.  With  these  his  remarks  were  sometimes  like 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife,  thrust  into  an  inflated  balloon.  Many  a  mortifying  yet 
beneficial  collapse  has  followed  them.  But  to  the  self-distrustful  and  the  hum- 
ble, his  words  were  uniformly  full  of  kindness  and  encouragement.  The  stu- 
dents always  found  in  him  a  ready,  patient  and  wise  adviser.  They  knew  that 
they  could  resort  to  him  in  every  emergency  in  their  affairs,  and  however  busy 
he  might  be,  if  they  did  not  receive  as  ample  expressions  of  tender  sympathy  as 
in  some  other  quarters,  they  were  sure  to  receive  advice  that  was  full  of  practi- 
cal sagacity,  and  genuine  pious  wisdom.  Many  a  pupil  of  his,  now  even  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  not  seldom  wishes  in  his  exigencies  that  he  could  still  resort 
to  him  for  guidance. 

Few  things  caused  more  astonishment  to  Dr.  Alexander's  clerical  visiters  than 
his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  his  own 
denomination.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  their  present  condition,  charac- 
ters, and  prospects,  but  was  familiar  also  with  their  histories  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  more  important  churches  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  but  with  even  the  obscurest  missionary  churches.  I  have 
heard  him  discourse  at  length  about  the  little  preaching  places  in  the  Pines  of  New 
Jersey,  and  along  the  sea  shore,  or  back  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
I  marvelled  how  he  could  possibly  either  acquire  or  retain  all  his  information. 

After  my  settlement  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Princeton,  he  was  uni- 
formly one  of  the  kindest  and  most  attentive  of  parishioners.  Although  to  one 
so  conversant  with  the  whole  circle  of  biblical  and  theological  science,  I  knew 
that  the  truth  to  which  he  listened  was  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  yet  I  never  could 
have  inferred  from  his  manner  that  it  was  not  to  him  as  fresh  and  new  as  to  the 
most  illiterate  among  my  hearers.  When  his  help,  either  pecuniary  or  ministe- 
rial, was  needed  to  advance  the  interests  or  efficiency  of  the  Church,  it  was 
promptly  and  cheerfully  extended. 

The  depth  of  experimental  piety,  and  the  clearness  of  philosophical  discrimi- 
nation, which  were  so  remarkbly  conjoined  in  hiro,  made  Dr.  Alexander "i 
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unstadied  and  doTotional  exhortations  always  Yory  predoos  to  pkras  hearers. 
It  was  a  common  feeling  among  the  theological  students  that  his  Sabbath  after- 
noon talks  in  the  conference  meetings  were  among  the  most  profitable  of  all  his 
rclij^ious  instructions.  For  the  same  reason  every  one  rejoiced  to  hear  htm  at 
the  Communion  table.  There  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  and  thence  his  Chris- 
tian hearers  would  go  away,  after  listening  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  partaking  of  the  very  best  of  the 
old  wine  of  the  Gospel.  His  very  last  public  service  was  of  this  description.  On 
Sabbath,  September  14,  1851,  l\p  took  his  place  at  the  Communion  table  by  my 
side,  and  delivered  a  beautiful  and  most  touching  address  to  the  communicants, — 
exhorting  them  u8  pilgrtTnn  to  a  faithful  and  hopeful  performance  of  their 
duties.  Before  the  next  Communion  season  had  come  round,  his  own  pilgrimage 
was  terminated,  and  he  had,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  entered  joyfully  upon  his  eter- 
nal rest. 

£arly  in  the  spring  of  1850,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  Dr.  Alexander's 
death,  it  pleased  a  gracious  God  largely  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  Princeton 
and  its  institutions  of  learning.  Just  preceding  this,  there  had  been  a  brief 
season  of  unusual  coldness.  On  a  Communion  occasion,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
revival  commenced,  not  a  single  soul  was  added  to  the  First  Church.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander occupied  the  platform  with  the  Pastor,  and  made  a  few  very  pointed  and 
solemn  remarks  to  the  Christians  then  present  on  their  duty  in  the  existing  state 
of  religion.  I  have  always  believed  that  those  remarks  were  instrumental,  under 
God,  of  bringing  believers  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  supplicate  more  earnestly  for  a 
revival  of  religion.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  graciously  granted.  And  when  it 
came,  no  one  took  a  livelier  interest  in  it  throughout  than  Dr.  Alexander.  For  six 
or  seven  weeks,  religious  services  were  maintained  every  evening  except  Saturday, 
and  the  bouse  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners.  During  this  course  of  senrices, 
he  repeatedly  preached,  and  although  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  it  was  with 
all  the  richness,  unction,  and  power,  which  had  characterized  the  days  of  his  very 
prime.  One  of  these  sermons  was  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  discriminating  and  pointed  practical  remark.  More  than  one 
new  convert  afterward  said  to  me  that  that  sermon  had  been  blessed  as  a  means  of 
bringing  him  to  the  great  decision.  After  these  meetings  had  been  held  some 
weeks.  Dr.  Alexander  was  consulted  about  the  expediency  of  continuing  them 
longer.  He  advised  that  they  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  people  continued 
manifestly  to  hunger  for  the  word.  **  Divine  truth,**  he  would  say,  "  never  yet 
surfeited  a  hungry  soul.    Only  be  careful  to  let  it  have  nothing  but  truth.*' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  to  be  held  in  Octob^ , 
1851,  at  Princeton.  Before  the  time  came,  Dr.  Alexander  had  been  stricken 
down  with  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  You  have  requested  me  to  give 
you  especially  some  account  of  my  last  interview  with  him.  Directly  after  this 
interview  occurred,  I  wrote  out  with  some  care  a  full  account  of  it,  with  no 
thought  that  it  would  ever  meet  any  other  eye  than  my  own.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards,  in  part,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Alexander  by  his  son,  and  I  prefer 
to  extract  the  account  as  then  published  rather  than  attempt  to  rewrite  it. 

"  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Thursday  preceding  Dr.  Alexander's  death, 
that  I  called  to  inquire  after  his  health.  My  inquiries  having  been  answered  at 
the  door,  I  was  about  to  leave  when  I  was  called  back  by  one  of  his  sons,  who 
said  that  his  father  had  heard  I  was  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  see  me.  As  I 
entered  the  study,  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  usual  dress,  but  supported  by 
pillows.  He  extended  his  hand  in  a  very  cordial  manner— on  taking  it  I  found 
it  icy  cold.  He  at  once  said  to  me  in  a  very  warm  and  tender  tone,  '  My  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  much  desired  to  see  you  once  more,  and  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity.  I  wish  to  bid  you  farewell.  You  will  see  me  no  mere  in 
this  life.' 
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"  I  WkB  80  greatly  OTereome  by  this  address  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  reply. 
I  merely  said,  *  I  trust  and  most  earnestly  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  may  yet  be 
mistaken.  Should  it  be  so,  we  are  confident  it  would  be  your  inexpressible  gain ; 
but  it  would  be  a  sorrowful  day  indeed  tor  all  of  us  that  should  surriye.' 

'* ' I  feel  confident,'  said  he,  'that  I  am  not  mistaken >  I  shall  not  lire  long. 
Nor  have  I  any  wish  to  stay  longer.  I  hare  lived  eighty  years,  which  is  more 
than  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  and,  if  I  remain,  I  have  little  to  look  forward 
to  but  infirmity  and  sufiering.  If  such  be  the  Lord's  will,  I  fed  thoroughly 
satisfied,  and  even  would  prefer,  to  go  now.  My  work  on  earth  I  feel  is  done. 
And  it  does  seem  to  me  (he  added  with  great  earnestness)  as  if  my  Hearenly 
Father  had  in  great  mercy  surrounded  me  with  almost  every  circumstance  which 
could  remove  anxieties,  and  make  me  feel  that  I  can  go  without  regret.  My 
afiairs  have  all  been  attended  to,  my  arrangements  are  all  completed,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  to  be  done.  I  have  greatly  desired  to  see  my  son  James 
before  my  departure,  and  sometimes  feared  I  should  not  have  that  privilege;  but 
the  Lord  has  graciously  brought  him  back  in  time  to  see  me,  having  led  him 
safely  through  much  peril  on  the  ocean.  My  children  are  all  with  me.  The 
Church  of  which  you  are  Pastor  is  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  Semi- 
nary Faculty  is  again  full,  and  the  institution  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  matter,  the  more  all  things  seem  to  combine  to  make  me 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  my  rest.  The  Lord  has  very  graciously  and 
tenderly  led  me  (he  added,  closing  his  eyes  and  clasping  his  hands  in  a  devo- 
tional manner)  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Yes,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  j^nd  He  is 
now  -with  me  still.  In  Him  I  enjoy  peffect  peace  I*  The  last  sentence  he  uttered 
in  a  quick,  earnest  and  happy  tone  of  voice,  such  as  was  peculiar  to  him  in 
certain  moods.  Pausing  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  to  recover  breath,  he  then 
said: — 

"  '  I  have  much  desired  to  see  you  that  I  might  bid  you  fiirewell,  and  once 
more  invoke  God's  blessing  upon  you  and  your  ministry.  You  have  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  my  afiections,  and  I  have  felt  much  satisfaction  in  your  preaching. 
Continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  have  done  thus  far,  to  preach  Christ  and  Ilim 
crucified,  scripturally,  plainly,  earnestly,  and  God  will  continue  richly  to  bless 
your  ministry,  even  as  here  He  has  so  lately  done.'  He  lifted  his  hands  as  if  to 
pronounce  a  benediction.  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the  sofa,  with  my  head  bowed 
and  weeping  bitterly;  nevertheless  I  tried  hard  to  restrain  my  feelings,  while, 
with  his  hands  extended  over  me,  he  offered  a  short  and  fervent  prayer,  closing 
with  these  words:  '  God  greatly  bless  his  servant  in  his  person,  in  his  femily, 
and  in  his  ministry.  May  it  please  God  to  give  him  great  usefulness  and  success. 
May  many  souls  be  saved  through  his  efforts;  and  when  his  work  is  done,  may 
we  be  permitted  to  meet  again  in  a  happier  world,  Amen.' 

'*  As  I  arose  from  my  knees,  he  reached  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  bid  me  ferew^. 

**  <  I  cannot  go,'  (said  I,)  '  until  I  attempt  to  thank  you,  which  I  do  with  my 
whole  heart,  for  your  long  and  unvarying  kindness  to  me.  You  have  been  to  me 
the  best  and  most  valued  of  earthly  friends.' 

"  'You  must  thank  God  for  that'  (said  he,  quickly);  'all  kindness  and  all 
friends  are  his  gifts.    Give  my  love  to  your  wife  and  children.' 

"  The  last  sentence  he  repeated  when  I  had  reached  the  door,  and  very  slowly, 
as  if  he  were  very  loath  to  have  me  leave  him. 

"  *  Give  my  love  and  a  very  affectionate  farewell  to  your  wife  and  children.* " 

"  As  I  walked  away  from  the  house,  I  could  not  repress  my  tears,  and  a  sense 
of  utter  desolation  came  over  me  for  a  little  while,  as  I  thought  that  I  had  pro- 
bably received  the  last  words  of  affectionate  counsel  f^om  that  beloved  and  ven- 
erated friend  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and  on  whose  counsels  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  as  on  those  of  no  other  man  on  earth.  But  soon  my 
feelings  grew  calmer.    I  felt  that  I  had  been  breathing  an  atmosphere  redolent 
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with  the  verj  fragrance  of  Heayen.  The  footi  that  I  had  left  soomA  to  hare 
been  perfumed  with  hdj  composure  and  immovable  confidence  in  a  glorified 
but  present  Redeemer.  As  I  reflected  upon  the  scene,  I  gained  new  riews  of 
life,  of  death,  and  of  Heaven.  I. felt,  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  how  '  sure  and 
steadfiftst '  is  that  anchor  of  Gospel  hope  which  *  entereth  into  that  within  the 
veil.'  I  could  not  help  asking  myself, — '  Is  it  possible  to  die  so?  Does  the  Lord 
Jesus  give  his  people  such  complete  and  quiet  victories  over  the  grim  King  of 
Terrors  ?'  There  was  nothing  excited,  nothing  exultant;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  triumphant;  a  calm,  believing,  cheerful  looking  through  the 
gloomy  grave  into  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world.  It  was  the  steady,  unfalter- 
ing step  of  a  genuine  Christian  philosopher,  as  well  as  an  eminent  saint,  evincing 
his  own  thorough,  heartfelt  and  practical  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  preached,  as  he  descended  into  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
And  I  could  not  help  praying,  as  I  had  never  prayed  before, — '  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!"' 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  October,  1851,  Dr.  Alexander's  precious  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  cemetery  at  Princeton,  made  venerable  by  the  ashes  of  the  many 
great  and  good  which  there  await  the  Resurrection  mom.  It  was  a  scene  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Just  as  an  unclouded  sun  was  sinking  to  the  Western  horizon, 
a  group  was  gathered  around  his  open  grave,  such  as  had  seldom  been  gatWed 
ia  oae  spot  in  any  part  of  our  land.  There  were  the  students  and  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  those  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  entire  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  and  many  members  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
besides  a  crowd  of  other  spectators,  a  numerous  company  of  God's  ministers  and 
people,  all  feeling  that  a  great  man  in  Israel  had  fallen. 
Ever  most  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  SCHEKGK. 


JOHN  POAGE  CAMPBELL,  M.  D  * 

1792—1814. 

John  PoAOEt  Campbell,  a  son  of  Robert  Campbell,  was  bom  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  in  the  year  1767.  In  1781,  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  who  settled  first  in 
Lexington,  and  afterwards  in  Mason  County,  where  he  became  an  elder  in 
the  Smyrna  Church.  He  was  a  descendant,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  divine,  Samuel  Rutherford, — one  of  the  members  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  author  of  the  work  well  known  as  "  Ruther- 
ford's Letters.''  In  his  early  youth,  he  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  talents, 
which  led  his  father,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
resolve  on  giving  him  a  liberal  education ;  and,  after  studying  some  time 
with  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  McPheeters  in  Rockbridge,  and  afterwards  with 
Mr.  Rankint  in  Lexington,  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  Transylvania 

•  Davidson's  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.,  Kj.— Footers  Sketches  of  V».,  2d  Series. 

t  He  took  the  name  of  Poage,  as  a  memorial  of  a  bosom  friend  and  oonnection  by  mmrria^, 
WM  died  about  the  time  of  bis  settlement  in  the  ministry. 

t  Adam  Rahkin  was  born,  March  24,  1755,  near  Greenoastle,  Pa., — ^bis  aneestors  haring 
•migrated  from  Ireland,  and  at  a  more  remote  period,  from  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
h»  became  hopefully  pious,  and  shortly  after  commenced  the  study  of  the  laiu^ges,  at  Mr. 
Grahain's  Academy  in  Virginia.  Having  been  prevented  from  entering  the  College  of  N«w 
Jersey  by  Its  being  in  posscMion  of  the  British  troops,  and  having  lost  a  year's  study  by  dan- 
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grammar  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bice.  He  subsequentlj  stadied 
with  Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  in  his  native  county ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nine^ 
teen,  was  himself  Preceptor  of  an  Academy  at  Williamsburg,  N.  C.  Here 
he  imbibed  infidel  opinions,  but,  not  long  after,  renounced  them  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  Soame  Jenyns'  Treatise  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity.  And  he  was  not  only  a  speculative  but  practical  convert ;  and 
though  he  had  before  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  he  now  resolved  on 
giving  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in  1790.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  first  under 
the  Eev.  William  Graham,  and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge, 
then  of  Shepherdstown ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1792.  So 
acceptable  was  he  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  immediately  associated  with  his 
theological  teacher,  Mr.  Graham,  as  Colleague  Pastor  of  Lexington,  Oxford, 
New  Monmouth,  and  Timber  Bidge,  Congregations.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, in  this  relation  but  a  short  time,  by  reason,  it  has  been  said,  of*'  some 
of  those  jealousies  and  partisanships  which  are  not  uncommon  in  collegiate 
charges." 

In  1795,  he  went  to  reside  in  Kentucky,  and  first  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Churches  of  Smyrna  and  Flemingsburg,  in  Fleming  County.  He 
afterwards  exercised  his  ministry  in  Danville,  Nicholasville,  Cherry  Spring, 
Yersailles,  Lexington,  and  Chilicothe;  and  in  1811,  he  officiated  as  Chap- 
lain to  the  Legislature.  His  salary  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  hid  family ;  so  that  they  were  actually  sometimes  in  a  state  of  abject 
want.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil  in  some  degree,  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine.  One  of  his  friends,  hearing  the  fact  misrepresented, 
and  being  informed  that  he  had  given  up  his  profession  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing political  life,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation ;  which  drew  from  Dr. 
Campbell  an  honest  statement  of  the  case,  including  also  the  necessity  which 
had  dictated  the  measure. 

Dr.  Campbell  died  near  Chilicothe,  November  4, 1814,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  exposure  while  he  was  preaching.  He 
had  great  tranquillity  in  his  last  hours,  and  expressed  the  utmost  confidenoe 
in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached. 

serous  illnen,  he  subsequently  poseouted  his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Archibald  Soott,  of  the 
Hanover  Presbytery,  and  completed  his  course  at  Liberty  Hall,  about  the  year  1780.  On  tbe 
25th  of  October,  1782,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbvtery.  He  received 
three  calls  from  the  neighbourhoods  of  Holstein  and  Kolachuckejr,  but  declined  them  on  account 
of  disputes  on  the  subject  of  Psalmody ;  and  the  next  year  he  visited  Kentucky,  and  reeeivinc 
a  call  from  Lexington,  removed  thither  with  hi<  family  in  1784,  and  shortly  after  opened 


a  school.  His  opposition  to  singing  any  other  than  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms 
to  have  become  a  sort  of  monomania;  and  in  1792,  after  having  been  involved  in  pro- 
tracted difficulties  growincr  out  of  this  opposition,  he  seceded  from  the  Presbyterian  Communion, 
and  joined  the  Associate  Keformed  Church.  But  in  this  connection  he  was  not  more  happy 
than  he  had  been  in  the  other;  for  his  pugnacious  propensities  brought  on  at  last  a  judicial 
investigation,  and  a  Commission  of  the  General  Synod,  of  which  Dr.  J.  M.  Mavon  wa«  one, 
were  deputed  to  sit  in  Lexington  upon  the  case.  Though  Hr.  Rankin  declined  their  jurisdic- 
tion, the  trial  proceeded,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the  office  of  the  minis^  on  the  charge 
of  **•  lying  and  slandering  his  brethren.'*  But  he  revised  to  respect  the  decision,  and  he  and 
his  congregation  became  independent.  He  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  a  victim  to  fona- 
tieal  impnlses.  Either  fVom  a  dream,  or  flrom  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  or  perhaps  from 
both,  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the  Holy  City  was  at  hand, 
and  ho  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  flock,  and  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  died  on 
tbe  way,  in  Philadelphia,  November  25,  1827,  aged  seventy- two  Years.  He  published  wYcral 
things,  the  most  important  of  which  was  <'  Dialogues  pleasant  and  interesting  on  the  Govein- 
ment  of  the  Church,"  designed  as  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Mason's  **  Plea  for  Cathoiio  CommimloB." 
His  writings  evince  considerable  talent,  but  are  greatly  lacking  in  tbe  Christian  spirit.  Hit- 
withstanding  the  fury  of  his  polemic  seal,  he  is  said  to  have  been  amiable  in  hit  private  nla- 
tions,  and  to  have  poiiessed  in  a  high  degree  the  affeetioni  of  his  people. 
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Dr.  Oampbell  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Craw- 
fiord  of  Virginia;  his  second  a  Miss  Poage  of  Kentucky;  his  third  a 
daughter  of  Col.  James  McDowell,  of  Lexington.  His  last  wife  surrived 
him  several  years,  and  died  in  1838,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maysville,  under 
peculiarly  distressing  circumstances.  She  had  become  entirely  deaf  and 
quite  infirm ;  and,  being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  her  clothes  took  fire. 
Her  daughter  instantly  ran  to  her  rescue,  but  the  attempt  proved  worse 
than  abortive  ;  for  both  mother  and  daughter  were  burnt  to  death.  Dr. 
Campbell,  on  hb  demise,  left  behind  him  a  family  of  nine  children. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  about  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  when  death  prevented  the  intended  honour. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  elegant  writer.  Few, 
if  any,  of  his  day,  especially  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
spoke  so  frequently  or  so  effectively  as  he,  through  the  press.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  publications : — 

A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music,  1797.  The  Passenger,  1804.  Strictures 
on  Stone's  Letters  on  the  Atonement,  1805.  Vindex :  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Strictures  vindicated,  1806.  Essays  on  Justification.  An  installation 
Sermon,  1809.  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
Chrbtian  Baptbm,  1810.  The  Pelagian  detected :  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Craig- 
head, 1811.  Letters  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  published  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Record,  1812.  An  Answer  to  Jones,  and  Review  of  Robinson's 
History  of  Baptbm,  1812.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  opening  of  the 
Synod,  1812. 

In  the  year  1812,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Yale  College,  Dr.  Campbell 
vbited  Connecticut,  and  passed  a  few  days  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Dwight, 
contrary  to  hb  ordinary  practice,  asked  him  to  preach  in  the  College  cha- 
pel ;  and  I  have  now,  at  the  dbtance  of  thirty-eight  years,  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  hb  appearance  and  manner,  and  to  some  extent,  of  hb 
sermon.  He  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  of  a  strongly  marked  counte- 
nance, but  rather  pale  complexion,  and  altogether  more  than  commonly 
attractive  in  his  appearance.  He  preached  without  notes,  and  apparently 
extempore,  but  was  graceful  and  animated  in  his  delivery.  His  sermon,  as 
I  now  remember  it,  was  designed  to  show  the  harmony  of  true  Philosophy 
with  Christianity ;  and  the  subject  seemed  to  have  been  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  the  character  of  his  audience.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  no  ordinary  performance  by  the  fact  that  I  have,  in  latter 
years,  found  a  number  of  persons  who  remember  it,  and  whose  recollections 
folly  agree  with  my  own  estimate  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Dwight  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  making  Dr.  CampbelPs  acquaintance,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
remarkably  aceomplbhed  scholar  and  divine. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S.  TODD, 

AMBASSADOR  FROM  THE  VNITXD  8TATBS  TO  RUSSIA. 

Near  Shelbttille,  Ky.,  9th  October,  1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  known  Dr.  Campbell  in  my  youth;  but  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  more  marked  and  intimate  in  the  summer  of  1814,  during 
the  period  I  was  stationed  at  Chilicothe,  0.,  as  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  Western  army.  Such  was  the  feebleness  of  the  church,  and  the 
low  standard  of  religion,  at  that  bobterous  period  of  public  affairs,  that  this 
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omiirant  dirine  was  under  tho  necessity  to  practise  noedidne  in  connection  with 
his  clerical  duties.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  profit  by  the  rich  stores  of  intelligence  with  which  his  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated mind  abounded.  Ilis  intercourse  with  me  was  unreserved,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  intense  admiration,  as  well  by  the  fine  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
the  fascination  of  his  colloquial  powers,  as  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  In  the  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  pulpit  orator,  my  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Brecken- 
ridge,  leads  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Campbell  combined  many  of  the  excellencies  of 
each;  especially  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  former  with  the  energy  and 
affectionate  pathos  of  the  latter.  I  think  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  a  preacher 
whose  discourses  were  so  profound,  and  at  the  same  time  so  chaste  and  elegant, 
aa  those  of  Dr.  Campbell;  and  this  is  the  more  creditable  to  him,  as  the  congre- 
gation he  addressed  was  of  such  a  mixed  character  in  a  new  country  as  might 
be  expected  to  lead  the  preacher  to  some  degree  of  carelessness  in  the  style, 
arrangement,  and  general  execution,  of  his  discourses. 

I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  reference  which  he  once  made  to  sundry  letters 
he  had  addressed  to  that  gifted,  though  eccentric,  orator.  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton 
Daviess,  who  fell  at  Tippecanoe.  This  distinguished  lawyer  was  touched  with 
the  prevailing  Deism  of  that  day,  and  Dr.  Campbell  exerted  his  great  genius  and 
acquirements  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  proper  notions  in  reference 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  C.  was  a  correspondent  of  my  sister-in-law,  the 
late  Mrs.  McDowell,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Governor  Shelby,  a  lady  of  uncom- 
mon mind  and  attainments;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  his  fine  powers  and  exalted  character  than  by  sending  you  one  of  the 
letters  he  addressed  to  her. 

I  am,  as  eyer,  yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

C.  S.  TODD. 


MATTHEW  LTLE. 

1792—1827. 
FROM  THE  REV.  DRURY  LACY,  D.  D. 

Ralbioh,  N.  C,  22d  June,  1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lyle  many  years ;  but  was  so  young,  and  so  little  observant  of 
men  and  manners,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  distrust  my  early  impres- 
sions of  his  life  and  character,  did  I  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
them  confirmed  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  from  early  life.  Having 
occasion  lately  to  revisit  the  old  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  and 
laboured,  and  died,  I  made  known  your  wishes  to  a  surviving  member  of 
the  &mily,  who  kindly  furnished  me  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
from  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  to  Mrs.  Lyle,  on  the  decease  of  her 
husband, — an  extract  from  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  to  this 
communication.  Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  collected  the  following 
facts  concerning  him,  which  perhaps  may  suffice  as  an  outline  of  the  hbtory 
of  his  life. 

Matthbw  Lyle  was  bom  in  what  was  then  Augusta  County,  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  is  now  Rockbridge — in  that  part  of  the  County,  called  Timber 
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Bidge,  OD  the  2l8t  of  October,  1767.  He  wu  tW  son  of  Jaaies  Ljk, 
who  wu  a  respectable  farmer,  and  of  Haanab,  his  wife,  who  was  a  dan^ 
ter  of  Archibald  Alexander,  one  of  the  first  and  most  highlj  esteemed 
settlers  of  this  part  of  Virginia.  Matthew  was  the  second  son  of  his 
parents,  and,  as  the  Rer.  John  Brown  was  the  Pastor  of  Timber  Ridge 
Congregation  when  he  was  bom,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  was  baptised 
hy  him. 

In  his  youth,  he  was  reckoned  a  very  steady  boy,  and  was  of  a  very  kind 
and  friendly  disposition.  Until  he  was  grown  np,  he  received  no  other  than 
an  English  education,  and  was  occupied  with  his  brothers  on  his  father's 
farm ;  but  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  his 
classical  learning,  and,  possessing  a  good  capacity  and  persevering  diiigoice, 
he  made  rapid  progress ;  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual  became  a  respee- 
table  scholar.  But  whilst  at  Liberty  Hall,  (now  Washington  Collie,)  he 
fell  into  the  company  of  some  dissipated  and  immoral  young  men,  whose 
influence  upon  him  was  very  pernicious.  For  some  years  he  lived  an  irre- 
ligious and  irregular  life.  But  when  the  great  revival,  which  spread  over 
so  large  a  part  of  Virginia  in  1789,  reached  Rockbridge,  he  was  among 
the  first  who  were  seriously  impressed.  His  convictions  were  deep  and 
pungent,  and  he  did  not  remain  long  in  this  state  before  he  found  relief  by 
believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  hope  and  comfort  which  he 
now  received,  remained  with  him  till  his  dying  day.  But  he  was  never  dis- 
posed to  say  much  about  his  own  private  exercises ;  and  he  has  lef^  no  jonr^ 
nal  or  diary,  from  which  any  thing  can  be  learned  on  this  subject.  His 
piety  was  deep  and  solid ;  and  no  man  was  more  regular  and  conscientious 
in  attendance  on  all  religious  duties,  private  and  public.  His  life  was  uni- 
form and  consistent ;  and  he  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
which  was  connected  with  the  advancement  and  enlargement  of  the  Churdi 
of  Christ. 

After  going  through  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  William  Graham,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lexington ;  and,  having  passed  through  all  the  usual  trials  preparatory 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  28Ui 
of  April,  1792.  For  about  two  years,  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
labours,  both  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  part  of  Virginia. 
Ho  was  sent  several  times  into  the  Northern  Neck,  where  his  labours 
wore  highly  appreciated  by  the  people,  especially  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1794,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Lyle,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lyle,  Esq.,  a  man  of  uncommon  worth  and  extensive 
reading.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  visited  Prince  Edward  County,  and, 
having  received  a  call,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1794,  from  the  Congregation 
of  Briery  for  one  half  of  his  labours,  and  from  the  Congregation  of  Buffalo 
for  the  other  half,  he  accepted  the  same,  and  was  ordained  as  Pastor  of 
these  two  Churches  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  shortly  after.  The 
late  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  was  his  colleague  in 
Briery.  Here  he  remained  in  the  unremitted  and  faithful  exercise  of  his 
ministry  for  thirty-three  years.  During  this  whole  period,  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  was  seldom  prevented  from  taking  his  place  in 
the  pulpit.  His  decease  occurred  on  the  22d  of  March,  1827,  when  he  had 
reached  his  sixtieth  year.     Although  he  had  been  indisposed  for  some  time 
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yet  his  departure  migkt  be  said  to  be  sudden,  as  be  bad  been  scarcely  at  all 
confined  to  bia  bed.  On  this  account,  his  friends  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  bearing  from  bim  the  views  which  he  entertained  of  death, 
when  that  awful  but  honest  hour  bad  arrived. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Lyle  was  by  nature  endowed  with  a  sound,  discriminating 
mind,  and  was  possessed  of  inflexible  firmness  and  great  energy  and  decis- 
ion of  character.  Honesty  was  the  very  texture  of  bis  soul.  To  deceit 
and  flattery  he  was  a  perfect  stranger.  If  be  entertained  an  ill  opinion  of 
any  person,  be  never  attempted  to  conceal  it.  This  was  not  the  way  to 
conciliate  every  body,  but  was  the  way  to  keep  a  good  conscience.  No 
man  ever  called  his  sincerity  in  question.  His  friendships,  too,  were 
select,  but  faithful  and  lasting.  The  utmost  dependance  could  be  placed 
on  his  prudence,  secrecy,  and  fidelity.  In  domestic  life,  be  was  afiection- 
ate  and  uniformly  indulgent;  as  a  neighbour,  peaceable,  kind  and  oblig- 
ing. 

But  be  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons 
were  remarkable  for  clearness,  conciseness,  and  energy;  and  they  were 
always  truly  evangelical.  By  some  judicious  bearers  be  was  preferred  to 
all  other  preachers.  He  was,  perhaps,  never  known  to  deliver  an  indiffer- 
ent sermon ;  nor  did  be  ever  fall  into  confusion  or  embarrassment.  He  uni- 
formly preached  without  notes, — rarely,  if  ever,  taking  even  a  skeleton  of  a 
sermon  with  bim  into  the  pulpit.  The  only  faults  which  were  ever  found 
with  his  preaching  were  a  want  of  sufficient  variety,  and  a  want  of  persua- 
sive tenderness ;  but  no  one  preacher  ever  possessed  every  kind  of  excel- 
lence. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Lyle  bad  a  benignity  of  manner,  and  a  lively 
pleasantness  of  remark,  accompanied  with  sallies  of  wit,  which  rendered 
bim  an  exceedingly  agreeable  companion,  when  surrounded  by  friends  in 
whom  be  bad  confidence.  His  departure  left  a  wide  chasm  in  the  society 
of  which  he  was  so  long  the  guide  and  ornament. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Dr.  Alexander's  letter,  above  referred 
to:— 

'*  I  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  so  much  affected  with  the  departure 
of  any  friend ;  for  although  I  beard  from  time  to  time  that  be  was  sick,  yet 
I  never  conceived  that  his  sickness  was  unto  death.  I  never  dreamed  that 
I  should  see  bis  face  no  more  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Many  a  time  we 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  always  our  intercourse  was  of  the  most 
cordial  kind.  He  was  my  earliest  friend — when,  a  small  boy,  I  was  sent 
to  board  at  his  father's,  to  go  to  school,  be  took  me  under  bis  special  pro- 
tection. He  never  failed  to  defend  me  when  I  was  assaulted  by  larger  boys, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  acted  the  part  of  a  sincere 
friend.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  incapable  of  insin- 
cerity. As  be  feared  no  man,  so  be  never  assumed  an  appearance  of  attach- 
ment which  he  did  not  feel.  Since  bis  conversion  to  God,  his  course  has 
been  uniformly  steady  and  consistent.  He  did  not  serve  bis  Divine  Master 
by  fit$^  but  always.  And  I  need  not  say  to  you,  bow  attentive  he  was  to 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  even  the  most  secret.  He  was  never  very  com- 
municative of  bis  religious  experiences  and  feelings,  which  arose  in  part 
from  the  natural  reserve  of  bis  temper,  and  more,  I  believe,  from  deep 
humility ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  during  life,  be  cherished  uni- 
formly a  lively  hope  of  the  Divine  favour.     I  have  no  doubt  that  hb  soul 
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is  at  rest,  and  that  he  now  beholds  without  a  mist,  1^  giory  of  Ood  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  preaoher,  his  constant  endeayonr  was  to  be 
faithful  in  deliveriDg  the  message  of  God,  and  with  him  the  trompet  of  the 
Gospel  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound." 

With  great  respect,  yerj  truly, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother. 

DRURY  LACY. 
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